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TO 

W.  R.  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  P.R.S.,  &c. 


Dear  Mr.  Hamilton,  Berkeley  Square,  June,  1865. 

I  am  much  gratified  by  the  permission  to  dedi- 
cate these  volmnes  to  you.  They  are  a  reprint  of  my 
^  Travels  in  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey 
in  1809  and  1810,'  and  my  principal  object  in  publish- 
ing them  has  been  to  correct  the  mistakes  to  be  found 
in  the  first  edition  of  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  amended  them  so  much  as 
might  be  desired,  but  I  trust  that  they  are  less  faulty 
than  when  they  first  appeared  ;  and  if  any  one  should, 
in  after  times,  think  it  worth  his  while  to  refer  to  my 
Travels,  I  request  him  to  quote  these,  rather  than  my 
first  printed,  volumes. 

Many  most  valuable  works  have  been  given  to  the 
world  I'eferring  to  the  countries  herein  treated  of  since 
Lord  Byron  and  myself  traversed  them,  and  of  some 
of  those  works  I  have  availed  myself  for  the  purpose 
either  of  correcting  or  illustrating  my  own  materials. 
I  have  done  this,  however,  for  the  most  part,  in  notes, 
80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  narrative  of  what  I  saw, 
and  heard,  and  thought,  when  I  visited  Turkey  nearly 
half  a  century  ago ;  and  I  have  added  a  date  to  the  new 
notes,  and  printed  them,  generally,  in  double  columns, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  original  edition.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  also  to  mention  that  in  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  Letters  from  the  celebrated  Corai  and  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, addressed  to  myself  soon  after  the  first  publication 
of  my  Travels ;  besides  communications  with  which  I 
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have  been  recently  favoured,  from  Mr.  Pittakys, 
Conservator  of  Antiquities  at  Athens,  and  from 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott  and  Professor  Cockerell,  on 
subjects  treated  of,  very  imperfectly  I  am  aware,  in  the 
following  pages. 

In  laying  these  volumes,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
you,  I  know  that  I  submit  them  to  a  severe  test,  for  I 
am  not  of  the  common  opinion  that  the  best  informed, 
are  generally  the  most  lenient,  judges.  Professor 
Person,  opening  Wakefield's  Edition  of  *  Lucretius '  at 
the  famoua  comparison  of  Epicurus  with  the  rising  sun, 
and  seeing  **  aerius  "  substituted  for  "  aetherius,"  with  a 
long  note  of  reasons  for  the  change,  shut  the  book  and 
never  opened  it  again*  The  same  Edition  received,  it 
may  be  presumed,  a  more  tolerant  treatment  from  the 
great  statesman  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  There  is 
something  more  than  knowledge  required  to  make  a 
lenient  judge  :  there  must  be  no  previous  partialities ; 
there  must  be  a  due  allowance  for  difficulties,  both  as 
regards  the  author  and  the  task  he  undertakes;  and, 
above  all,  there  must  be  a  general  disposition,  not,  in- 
deed, to  overlook  blemishes,  but  to  weigh  them  against 
those  portions  of  the  work  which  may  be  fairly  ap- 
proved*  I  do  not  think  these  qualities  are  often  united 
with  extensive  and  accurate  learning ;  but  I  do  think 
they  are  so  united  in  you.  Accordingly,  I  request  you. 
not  only  to  accept  this  dedication,  which  you  have 
kindly  consented  to  do,  but  to  give  my  volumes  a  place 
in  your  library. 

Farewell,  dear  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Believe  me  your  sincerely  obliged, 

Broughton, 
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JOURNEY  THROUGH  ALBANIA, 

&c         &c. 


CHAPTEK   I. 


Departure  from  Malta  —  Approach  to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  to  Patras 
—  Passage  between  the  islands  Cefalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura,  to 
Prevesa. 

Lord  Byron  and  myself,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks  at 
Malta,  and  after  many  hesitations  whether  we  should 
bend  our  steps  towards  Smyrna  or  some  port  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  were  at  last  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  by  one  of  those  accidents  which  often,  in  spite  of 
preconcerted  schemes,  decide  the  conduct  of  travellers, 
A  brig  of  war,  the  Spider,  was  ordered  to  convoy 
about  fifty  sail  of  small  merchantmen  to  Patras,  the 
chief  port  on  the  western  side  of  the  Morea,  and  to 
Prevesa,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  The  Go- 
vernor of  Malta,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  was  so  obliging 
as  to  provide  us  with  a  passage  in  this  ship  to  the  latter 
place,  whence  we  resolved  to  commence  our  tour. 

On  Tuesday,  September  19th,  1809,  we  left  Malta,  and 
on  the  following  Saturday,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  were  in  the  channel  between  Cefalonia  and 
Zante,  and  at  this  time  also  had  our  first  view  of  Greece. 

Cefalonia  appeared  a  chain  of  high  rocks  to  the  north, 
with  a  few  villages  scattered  at  their  feet,  and  presented 
a  prospect  of  universal  barrenness.  Zante  was  a  low 
land  to  the  south.  Before  us,  to  the  east,  were  the  high 
mountains  of  Albania  and  of  the  Morea,  from  which  also 
projected  towards  us  a  long  narrow  neck  of  very  low 
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laqd, -J^t.the  ext^renrity  of  which  were  to  be  seen  the 
'  refiaaih»*or-a'-foffrcstlled,  as  we  were  informed,  Castel- 
Tornese, 

We  had  not  much  wind,  and  were  obliged  also  to 
wait  for  the  slow  sailers  of  our  convoy,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  we  were 
near  enough  to  see  Ithaca,  called  now  Theaki,  which 
then  seemed  a  low  land  with  two  small  hills  to  the 
north-east  of  Cefalonia.  At  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  in  sight  of  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  not  far  from  the  small  islands  called  Cur- 
zolari,  near  which,  and  not  in  the  Q-ulf  itself,  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  was  fought.  The  scenery  which  at  this 
moment  presented  itself  to  us  was  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  our  eyes,  which  had  been  so  long  fatigued  with  the 
white  waste  of  Malta.  To  the  south,  not  far  from  us, 
were  low  lands  nmning  out  into  the  sea,  covered  with 
currant-trees  of  the  most  lively  green  ;  before  us  «vere 
hills  crowned  to  their  summits  with  wood ;  and  on  every 
other  side,  except  at  the  opening  by  which  we  had 
come  into  this  great  bay,  were  rugged  mountains  of 
every  shape.  We  were  shown  the  situation  of  Patras, 
but  did  not  advance  sufficiently  before  dark  to  see  the 
town  itself  that  evening.  The  following  night,  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  night  after,  I  employed 
myself  in  cruising  about  the  mouth  of  the  bay  in  a  boat  ;* 

*  The  Ionian  Islands  were  then  in  suddenly  mounted  by  men,  who  sa- 

possession  of  the  French,  and  the  com-  luted  us  with  a  brisk  ore  of  musketry, 

mander  of  our  brig  manned  a  boat  to  which,  although  it  pierced  our  boat 

cruise  after  the  small  traders  running  and  our  one  sail  in  every  direction, 

between  the  islands.    The  crew  con-  struck  only  one  of  our  men.    This 

sisted  of  nine  men  commanded  by  a  unlucky  fellow,  after  falling  to  the 

midshipman, — the  surgeon  and  myself  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  lying  there 

went  as  volunteers.    Besides  muskets  apparently  dead,  received  a  second 

and  cutlasses  we  had  a  small  three-  snot,  but  neither  one  nor  the  other 

pounder  gun  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  wound  proved  to  be  mortal ;  and  when 

In  the  course  of  the  first  night  we  we  boarded  the  brig,  after  an  hour's 

captured  two  currant-boats,  but  dis-  firing  and  exhausting  all  our  ammuni- 

missed  them.    On  the  next  morning  tion,  the  sailor  requested  permission 

we  hailed  a  large  brig,  or  trebaculo,  to  bear  his  part  in  the  attack.     The 

and,  receiving  no   answer,  were  ap-  brig  turned  out  to  be  a  merchantman, 

proaching  her,  when  her  decks  were  laden  principally  with  sulphur,  and, 
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but  on  the  26th,  at  seven  in  the  momiDg,  was  again  on 
board  of  the  brig  at  anchor  oflf  Patras.  Nothing  could 
])e  more  inviting  than  the  appearance  of  this  place,  I 
had  approached  it  just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking. over 
the  mountains  to  the  back  of  the  town,  which  is  itself 
on  the  foot  of  a  hill  clothed  with  gardens,  groves  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  currant  grounds,  which, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  reminded  me  of  the  bright 
green  of  an  English  meadow.  The  minarets  of  the 
Turkish  mosoks,  always  a  beautiful  object,  glittering  in 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  cultivated  appearance 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  formed  an 
i^reeable  contrast  with  the  barren  rocks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gulf- 
Though  we  were  to  proceed  with  a  part  of  our  con- 
voy immediately  to  Prevesa,  we  were  anxious,  as  may 
be  supposed,  to  put  foot  in  the  Morea.  Accordingly 
my  friend  and  myself  took  a  walk  in  some  currant- 
grotmds  to  the  north  of  the  town,  until  we  were  obliged 
to  return  by  a  signal  from  the  brig,  which  got  under 

as  sbe  had  tonobed  at  a  French  port,  brouglit  on  board,  and,  having  heard 
our  crew  were  in  hopes  she  might  what  had  happened,  requested  me,  as 
prove  a  prize.  The  midshipman,  two  I  spoke  a  little  Italian,  to  tell  the 
of  oar  sailors,  and  myself,  remained  Turkish  captain  that  he  should  be 
on  board  to  take  charge  of  her,  whilst  hanged  in  naif  an  hour  for  firing  on 
the  rest  of  our  crew  returned  to  their  the  British  flag  and  killing  an  Eng- 
own  boat  and  continued  their  cruise,  lishman.  I  delivered  the  message 
We  put  the  Turks  into  the  hold,  and  with  due  solemnity,  and,  pointing  to 
passed  that  day  and  the  next  night  the  yard-arm  as  being  ready  for  the 
disagreeably  enough ;  for  we  disco-  execution,  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
vered  that  our  prisoners  had  concealed  say  in  his  behalf.  I  then  had  an 
some  of  their  arms,  and  were  evidently  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  tran- 
prqMring  to  recover  their  vessel.  We  quillity  with  which  in  general  the 
were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  a  con-  Mussulman  meets  death.  The  Turk 
stant  watch  over  them,  but  could  not  said,  "  I  have  before  told  you  I  mis- 
help  allowing  two  at  a  time  to  come  took  you  for  a  pirate — I  have  nothing 
en  deck  and  assist  us  in  managing  the  more  to  say :  if  I  must  die,  I  must 
ship  and  working  at  the  pumps.  It  die.  God's  will  be  done.'*  The  man 
blew  very  hard,  with  a  high  sea,  and  spoke  with  the  utmost  composure, 
OUT  situatimi  was  altogether  so  un-  although  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
pleasant  that  we  were  very  glad  to  he  was  about  to  die.  I  scarcely  need 
catch  a  sight  of  the  Spider's  pennant  add  that  nothing  beyond  the  con- 
a  little  after  daylight.  When  we  demnation  of  the  cargo  was  intonded, 
dropped  anchor  under  her,  our  com-  and  that  was  not  obtained,— {1854.] 


mander   ordered    the   Turks    to   be 
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weigh  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  ship  was  not  long  in 
getting  out  of  the  bay,  and  before  sunset  we  had  a 
distant  view  of  a  town  called  Mesolonghi,  with  a 
singular-looking  double  shore  at  the  foot  of  mountains 
rising  one  above  the  other  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  all  the  country  to 
be  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Q-ulf  of  Lepanto. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  channel,  with 
Ithaca*  to  the  left  or  west  of  us.  This  island,  which  is 
but  of  small  circumference,  and  which  is,  as  it  were, 
enclosed  in  a  bay  formed  by  two  promontories  of  the 
great  island  of  Cefalonia,  is  not  so  rough  and  rocky  as 
the  main  land  to  the  right.  We  were  close  to  it ;  and 
saw  a  few  shrubs  on  a  brown  heathy  land,  two  little 
towns  in  the  hills  scattered  amongst  trees,  and  a  wind- 
mill or  two,  with  a  tower,  on  the  heights.  We  made 
but  little  progress  during  this  day ;  indeed  the  boats  of 
the  brig  were  employed  in  cutting  out  currant-boats 
from  Ithaca,  then  not  very  strongly  garrisoned,  as  may 
be  easily  believed,  when  I  mention  that  a  month  after- 
wards, when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a 
British  squadron,  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  was  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  a  serjeant  and  seven  men. 
In  the  night  we  saw  lights  in  all  the  mountains,  which 
they  told  us  were  fires  kindled  by  shepherds,  whose 
flocks  are  not  driven  down  from  the  hills  to  the  low 
groimds  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the 
autumnal  rains  usually  commence. 

On  the  28th  we  sailed  through  the  channel  between 
Ithaca  and  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  again  saw 
Cefalonia  stretching  farther  to  the  north.  We  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura,  and  saw  the  precipice 

'  The  identity  of  this  island  with  and  although  the   learned   M.P.  for 

the  Homeric  Ithaca  has  been  qnes-  Ayrshire  declares  that  he  will  not 

tioned,  hut  there  seems  no  reasonable  "  range  himself  as  a  partisan  on  any 

doubt  on  the  subject.    Colonel  Leake,  side,"  he  is  evidently  inclined  to  "  go 

Colonel  Mure,  and  Mr.  Bowen  in  his  out  with  the  aye8.''--See  Mure,  *  Tour 

*  Ithaca  in  I860,*  should  be  consulted ;  in  Greece,*  chaps,  iv.  v.  vi.— [1854.] 
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which  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  poetry  of  Ovid,  and  the 
rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  mariners,  have  made 
for  ever  memorable.  On  each  side  of  the  headland  is  a 
large  cave ;  the  shore  is  very  bold,  and  the  height  very 
abrupt,  but  covered  on  the  top  with  a  green  shrub  or 
moss. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  we  anchored  oflF  Prevesa, 
and  the  Greek  acting  as  one  of  the  English  Yice-Consuls 
at  that  town  came  on  board  the  brig.  His  name  was 
Commiuti,  or  Comminiuti ;  he  was  of  a  tall  and  imcom- 
monly  handsome  person  and  face,  and  dressed  in  the 
Greek  fashion.  We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  his 
brother,  which  he  opened,  but  could  not,  I  believe, 
read  :  he  was  not,  however,  the  less  civil ;  but,  with  a 
profusion  of  compliments,  promised  to  serve  us  to  the 
extent  of  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Prevesa  —  a  description  of  that  town  —  ITie  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aria  — 
Actium  —  Short  deacription  and  account  of  Prevesa  —  and  of  the  battle 
which  i)laced  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

We  landed  at  Prevesa  during  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
with  no  very  agreeable  presentiments.  The  master  of 
an  English  transport  l^ng  in  the  harbour  had  come  on 
board,  and  told  ns  most  dismal  stories  of  the  Turks 
inhabiting  the  place.  He  had  had  a  shot  fired  through 
his  main-mast  from  some  Turkish  man-of-war  ;  and  one 
day,  walking  in  the  country,  a  Turk,  to  whom  he  had 
said  and  done  nothing,  turned  round  and  fired  at  him. 
He  added,  that  our  Resident  at  the  court  of  AH,  the 
Pasha  of  the  country,  was  preparing  to  leave  loannina, 
the  capital,  being  unable  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the 
people.  We  picked  our  way  through  several  dirty 
streets,  to  the  house  of  Signer  Commiuti.  Few  places 
will  bear  being  visited  in  a  rainy  day,  least  of  all  a 
Turkish  town,  and  such  a  town  as  Prevesa. 

We  found  the  streets  without  flags  or  stone  paving 
of  any  kind,  resembling  dirty  lanes,  with  wooden  huts 
on  each  side^  exceedingly  harrow,  and  shaded  overhead 
with  large  rushes  or  reeds,  reaching  from  the  pents  of 
the  houses  quite  across  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
This  contrivance,  which  must  be  very  agreeable  in  hot 
weather,  did  at  this  time  only  increase  the  gloominess 
of  the  place,  and  added  to  the  inconvenience  of  walk- 
ing, as  the  rain  dripped  from  the  dirty  reeds,  and  made 
the  paths  more  miry.  Add  to  this  the  savage  appear- 
ance of  the  Turks,  each  of  whom  carried  an  immense 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  long  knife  sticking  out  from  a 
belt  before  his  waist,  and  the  accommodation  we  met 
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with  at  the  Consul's  house,  which  seemed  wretched  to 
us  who  were  just  fresh  from  Christendom,  and  there 
will  appear  nothing  enviable  in  our  situation, 

A  circumstance  just  at  that  time  occurred  which 
^seemed  to  coincide  with  the  report  made  by  the  master 
of  the  transport ;  for,  looking  out  of  the  Consul's  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  young  Turk  discharge  two  pigftols  over  a 
garden  wall,  to  frighten  some  Greek  mariners  who  were 
dancing  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle.  The 
sailors,  however,  continued  their  sport ;  and  we  soon 
found  that  there  was  nothing  mahcious  or  imusual  in 
the  playfulness  of  the  young  Mussulman. 

We  dined  with  the  brother  of  the  Vice-Consul  (the 
Vice-Consul  himself  being  absent  at  loannina),  when  I 
was  not  so  much  struck  with  the  dinner,  and  the  way 
of  serving  it  up,  one  dish  after  the  other,  of  each  of 
which  we  were  expected  to  eat,  as  with  Signer  Com- 
miuti  being  waited  upon  by  his  father,  an  old  man,  and 
by  one  of  his  brothers.  I  afterwards  foimd  it  to  be  a 
common  practice  in  Greek  families  for  those  who  have 
no  money  to  be  retainers  and  attendants  to  such  of 
their  relations  as  are  more  wealthy;  nor  does  filial 
aflfection  or  obedience  prevent  a  man  from  exacting  the 
same  duties  from  an  indigent  parent  as  he  himself 
would  perform,  were  his  father  to  become  by  any  acci- 
dent the  richer  man  of  the  two.  An  excessive  reve- 
rence for  wealth  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant. 
What  could  Mr.  De  Guys,  in  his  forced  parallel  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  have  said  to 
such  a  change  of  those  virtuous  customs  which  would 
never  permit  a  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  old 
age  ? 

After  dinner  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the 
town,  who  resided  within  the  enclosure  of  a  fort  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  harbour,  in  a  house  belonging 
to  Ali  Pasha.     We   walked  through  a  long  gallery, 
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open,  as  is  the  custom,  on  one  side,  and  through 
two  or  three  large  rooms  with  naked  walls,  and  no 
other  furniture  than  a  low  stage  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  chamber,  on  which,  when  inhabited,  the 
sofa-cushions  are  placed.  In  one  of  these  barrack- 
rooms,  for  that  is  the  name  by  which  you  will  best 
comprehend  the  sort  of  palace  we  visited,  we  found  the 
Governor,  who  received  us  with  the  grave  politeness 
that  seems  bom  with  every  Turk,  and  who  gave  us 
coflFee  and  a  pipe,  the  ceremony  customary  with  the 
people  of  this  country  on  the  reception  of  visitors. 
The  coffee  is  served  up  very  thick,  with  the  grounds 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  always  without  milk,  and, 
except  to  travellers  who  are  supposed  to  be  accustomed 
to  delicacies,  without  sugar.  The  cups  are  very  small, 
not  made  to  stand,  but  presented  in  other  cups  of  open 
work,  like  our  egg-cups  or  salt-cellars.  Tobacco,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Orientals  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  now  the  universal  luxury  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant ;  but  the  Turkey  plant  is 
not  nearly  so  pungent  and  strong  as  that  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  habit  of  smoking  it  is 
immediately  acquired.  The  pipes  are  very  long,  the 
heads  being  made  of  earthenware,  and  the  sticks,  when 
they  are  best,  of  cherry-wood.  In  these  the  rich  are 
very  expensive  :  they  adorn  them  with  amber  heads 
and  joints,  a  pair  of  which  I  once  saw  exposed  for  sale 
at  two  thousand  piasters,  or  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

The  Grovernor  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  shabby-looking  Albanian  guards  that  surroimded 
him  ;  some  of  them  sitting  down  close  to  him,  and  the 
others  standing  opposite  their  master,  staring  and 
laughing  at  our  conversation.  Besides  the  Governor 
of  the  fort,  there  was  here  also  an  Intendant  of  the. 
Marine,  to  whom  EngUshmen  generally  pay  their 
respects,  the  port  being  occasionally  the  resort  of  some 
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of  our  Adriatic  squadron,  but  whom  we  did  not  visit 
till  our  return  to  this  place. 

Prevesa  is  said  to  contain  about  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, of  which  one-half  are  Turks.  Of  these  Turks  / 
the  greater  part  are  Albanians,  and  are  to  be  distin- 
guished as  such  by  their  dress,  manners,  and  language, 
of  all  which  I  shall  hereafter  take  a  separate  notice. 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  all  of  wood,  for  the  most 
part  with  only  a  ground  floor  ;  and,  where  there  is  one 
story,  the  communication  to  it  is  by  a  ladder  or  wooden 
steps  on  the  outside,  sheltered,  however,  by  the  over- 
hanging eaves  of  the  roof.  In  this  case  the  horses  and 
cattle  occupy  the  lower  chamber,  or  it  is  converted  into 
a  warehouse,  and  the  family  live  on  the  floor  above,  in 
w^hich  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  rooms.  This 
straggling  town  is  placed  on  the  longest  of  one  of  the 
extremities  of  a  flat  biforked  tongue  of  land,  that 
widens  towards  the  point,  and  is  more  narrow  about 
three  miles  from  the  end.  The  narrow  part  is  the  site 
of  Nicopolis.  _ 

A  T5ay,  which  runs  into  the  land  about  a  mile,  forms 
the  harbour ;  and  the  other  extremity  of  the  tongue, 
together  with  the  opposite  promontory,  on  which  Anac- 
torium,  according  to  D'Anville,  formerly  stood,  com- 
poses the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  This  mouth  is  about  half  a  mile,  or 
a  little  more,  in  breadth ;  Polybius  says  five  stadia,  and 
Strabo  a  little  more  than  four ;  alluding  to  this  interior 
mouth,  and  not  to  that  of  the  harbour,  which  is  formed 
by  the  point  of  Prevesa  and  the  promontory,  and 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  must  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  vessel  of  any  size  to  work  into  the 
Gulf;  for  there  is  no  deep  water,  except  close  to  the 
town,  that  on  the  other  side  being  full  of  shoals  and 
quicksands. 

Were  it  not  for  the  positive  authority  that  determines 
the  battle  of  Actium  to  have  been  fought  within  the 
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promontory  in  the  bay  that  first  presents  itself  on  the 
right  hand  to  a  person  sailing  into  the  Gulf,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  action  took  place  in  the 
sea  between  Leucadia  and  the  Cape  of  Prevesa.*  The 
enormous  vessels,  of  nine  or  ten  banks  of  oars,  in  the 
fleet  of  Antony,  under  which,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Florus,  the  waters  groaned,  can  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  manoeuvre  in  the  small  basin  in  the  Gulf;  and  imlesB 
the  battle  was  fought  without  the  bay,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  combatants  could  see  the  runaway  Egyp- 
tians steering  for  Peloponnesus,  as  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Antony,  says  they  did.  They  might  suppose  them 
making  for  that  quarter,  but  they  could  not  see  them 
an  instant  after  they  had  got  out  of  the  Gulf,  the  exit 
from  which  is  not  perceived  until  you  are  close  to  the 
mouth. 

Either  a  good  part  of  the  low  land  of  the  promon- 
tory opposite  Prevesa  has  been  formed  since  the  days 
of  Augustus,  which  is  extremely  probable,  or  th6  float- 
ing castles  of  Antony  were  not  so  large  as  is  usually  . 
conceived.  The  point  is  not  very  important:  it  is 
certain  that  the  battle  was  fought ;  and  that  a  naval 
action,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of  tiie 
world,  as  Madame  de  S^vign4  has  remarked  before  me, 
decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  D*Anville  says  that 
the  name  of  Actium  is  not  entirely  lost  in  Azio  ;^  but  I 
made  every  inquiry,  and  could  not  learn  that  there 

•  Mr.     Cramer    (Ancient    Greece,  Action  Apollo  was  in  the  mouth  of 

vol.  11.  p.  9)   sayB   the  battle  was  the  Gulf.    With  reference  to  the  open 

"  certainly  fought  in  the  hay  of  Pre-  sea,  both  these  parts  may  be  said  to 

vesaJ^  The  only  question  is,  where  are  be  in  the  month  of  the  Ambradan 

the  limits  to  which  that  bay  may  be  Gulf,  Anactorium  coming  first  and 

said  to  extend.    1  think  Mr.  Hughes,  Actiuna  following. — [1854/1 
who  has  devoted  labour  and  learning        ^  The  low-land  promontory  is  called 

to  the   question  (Travels,  vol.  L  p.  Punda,  and  Colonel  Leake  considers  it 

426),  is  right  in  thinking  that   the  sufiSciently  proved  that  it  is  the  site 

action  took  place  in  the  bay  between  of  Actium  (see  p.  406,  Researches  in 

La  Punda  and   the  point  on  which  Greece).    Mr.  Cramer  (vol.  ii.  p.  1\ 

D'Anville  places  Actium ;  but  I  see  however,  in  his  description  of  Greece, 

no  contradiction  in  Thucydides  saying  gives  another  opinicm,  and  adheres  to 

that  Anactorium  was  in  the  mouth  of  D'Anville  ;  if  so,  the  ruins  belong  to 

the  Gulf,  and  that  the  temple  of  the  Anactoritun. — [1854.] 
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was  at  present  a  village,  or  any  place,  bo  called.  The 
Signor  Gommiuti  did  inform  me  that  there  was  a  ruin 
to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  on  a  spot 
which  we  afterwards  visited,  and  saw  some  trifling 
remains  of  the  opus  reticulatum^  or  a  wall  of  bricks 
placed  lozenge-wise,'  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  appear  to  have  been  circular.  I  do  not 
know  who  had  put  this  notion  into  the  head  of  our 
Greek,  but  he  called  this  the  wall  of  the  Hipppdrome ; 
and  the  fine  flat  which  it  might  have  enclosed  gives 
some  -colour  of  probability  to  the  suspicion  that  this  was 
the  spot  chosen  by  the  youth  of  Ambracia  and  Nicopolis 
for  the  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  the  x^elebration  of 
the  Quinquennial  games,  over  which  the  Lacedemonians 
presided. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  anciently  any  town 
on  the  site  of  Prevesa,  of  which  the  first  notice  I  have 
seen  is,  that  it  was  besieged  by  Doria  and  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1572,  but  relieved  by  the  Turks  from  the  inte- 
rior. Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  such  a  position 
must  have  completely  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf,  especially  as  there  is  no  deep  water  except  on  the 
side  of  the  town.  The  Venetians,  after  repeated  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  at  last  possessed  themselves  of 
this  place  in  1684,  as  well  as  of  Vonitza,  a  town  in  the 
Gulf,  and  of  Parga  and  Butrinto,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Corfu.  The  domain  of  Prevesa  extended  into  the  ruins 
of  Nicopolis.  All  these  places  were  ceded  to  the  French 
by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic ;  but,  during  their  last 
war  with  the  Turks,  were  all  abandoned,  except  Pre- 
vesa, which  tlie  Engineer  Richemont,  and  the  General 

•  Dr.  Holland  adopts  the  conjecture  opinion,  as  stated  in  his  *  Travels  in 

in  regard  to  Anactorium  (Travels,  &c.,  Northern  Greece,'  and  also  in  his  *  His- 

voL  L  p.   109,  edit.  8vo.),  but  he  torical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Eevolu- 

thinks  diat  the  games,  after  the  Au-  tion,'  p.  76,  assigns  Actium  to  Punda, 

gustan  age,  were  celebrated  at  Nico-  or  Akri,  which,  as  the  Colonel  observes, 

polis.     Mr.  Hughes  (vol.  i.  p.  420)  is    only    the    representative    of   the 

ooofirms  this  by  a  passage  from  Dion,  ancient  name  of  'Akt^,  a  peninsular 

lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Colonel  Leake's  deliberate  promontory  (vol,  i.  p.  175). — [1854.] 
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La  Salcette,  were  ordered  to  protect  The  Pasha,  Ali, 
who  had  for  some  time  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  French,  appeared  at  first  inactive ;  but  in  the  end 
of  August,  A.D.  1798,  some  French  boats  were  seized 
in  the  Gulf,  and  the  Adjutant-General  Rose,'  then  in  a 
conference  with  the  Pasha,  was  imprisoned.  Imme- 
diately the  French  prepai*ed  for  the  event.  The  mu- 
nicipal guard  of  the  town  was  organised ;  arms  and 
ammunition  were  sent  to  the  Soidiote  Greeks  at  war 
with  the  Pasha ;  and  a  redoubt  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  was  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  Nicopolis.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th  November,  Ali  and  his  two  sons, 
Mouctar  and  Veli,  with  a  force  of  some  thousand  horse 
and  foot,**  appeared  on  the  mountains  immediately  above 
the  plain  of  Nicopolis.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  Alba- 
nians were  posted  on  the  hills  about  two  miles  above 
the  French  force,  which,  instead  of  remaining  to  defend 
the  town,  had  marched  to  the  site  of  the  ruins,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  with  the  redoubt  cover- 
ing one  of  their  wings. 

I  had  the  account  from  an  Albanian  who  was  in  the 


■  He  was  on  the  French  etaflf  at  du  G^nie  au  Service  de  ce  Vizir: 
Corfu,  and  was  invited  by  Ali  to  a  Ouvrage  pour  servir  de  Complement 
conference,  and  seized  during  an  enter-  k  celui  de  M.  de  Pouqueville.*  Vau- 
tainment  given  by  the  PaSia.  It  is  doncourt,  author  of  *  Memoir  on  the 
said  that  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to  Ionian  islands,'  a  translation  of  which 
force  from  him  an  account  of  the  appeared  in  London  in  1816,  was  a 
French  resources  in  the  island,  and  colonel  of  engineers  in  the  French- 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Constan-  Italian  service,  who  was  sent  on  a 
tinople,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds,  mission  by  Marshal  Marmont,  in  1807, 
The  treachery  is  undoubted  ;  the  to  the  Beys  of  Albania  and  the  Erze- 
cruelty  may  have  been  exaggerated  or  j^ovina,  and  remained  in  the  service  of 
invented  by  Mansour  Effendi,  who  Ali  Pasha.  He  fortified  the  seraglio 
tells  the  story  (lib.  iii.  p.  33).  M.  of  Litaritza  at  loannina,  and  con- 
Vaudoncourt,  in  his  narrative  of  the  structed  the  citadel  of  Prevesa.  (See 
transaction,  says  nothing  of  the  tor-  Hughes'  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.^ 
ture*     Ibrahim  Mansour  Effendi,  a  [1854.1 

French  renege,  who  has  given  a        *»  I  heard  ten    thousand.    Colonel 

sketch  of  his  own  life,  and  prefixed  it  Leake  says  three  or  four.    M.  Pouque- 

to  his  volume,  published  his  work  in  ville's  account  is  evidently  an  exag- 

1827,  with  this  title  :  *  Me'moires  sur  goration.    I  believe  Br.  Holland  heard 

la    Gr^ce    et    PAlbanio    pendant    le  the  truth  from  Mouctar  Pasha,  eldest 

Gouvemement  d'Ali  Pasha ;  par  Ibra-  son  of  Ali,  who  said  the  French  made 

him  Mansour  Effendi,  C*ommandant  little  resistance.— [1854.] 
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battle,  and  who  confessed  that  the  French  force  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  all  of  whom 
were  infantry.  The  Albanians  continued  some  time  on 
the  hills,  viewing  their  enemies  in  front.  Their  priests, 
of  whom  there  was  a  great  number,  then  began  to  pray 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  soldiers  joined  them  in  the 
holy  exclamations.  The  whole  body  remained  waving 
their  heads,  as  it  was  described  to  me,  and  as  I  have 
myself  seen  in  some  religious  ceremonies  in  Turkey, 
like  a  vast  field  of  com,  and  calling  on  the  name  of 
Grod  with  a  fervour  of  tone  and  action  which  was  soon 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury;  until,  as  if 
with  one  voice,  the  word  was  given,  "  Out  with  your 
swords !  "  and  the  Albanian  army,  both  horse  and  foot, 
rushed  down  into  the  plain.  The  French  artillery 
began  to  fire  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  guns  and  men 
were  overturned  by  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  rout  in 
an  instant  became  general ;  and  the  Albanians,  entering 
Prevesa  with*  the  French,  involved  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  promiscuous  slaughter :  between  Nicopolis 
and  the  town  the  plain  was  strewed  with  about  six 
hundred  dead  bodies.  Two  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
full  of  fugitives,  cut  their  cables,  and  made  for  Santa 
Maura ;  but  one  of  them,  from  being  overladen,  or  from 
mismanagement,  was  swamped  and  went  down.  Two 
hundred  French,  with  the  General  La  Salcette  and 
Mons.  Richemont,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed 
to  loannina. 

But  the  vengeance  of  the  Pasha  was  reserved  for  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  the  town,  two  hundred  of  whom 
were  beheaded  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  the  presence 
of  Ali  himself. 

Since  this  event  Prevesa  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Ali,  who  has  built  a  fortress  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour,  and  also  raised  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It  is  the 
chief  seaport  town  in  Lower  Albania,  and  is  the  con- 
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Chap.  II. 


tinual  resort  of  the  Greek  boats  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  exchange  their  French  and  Italian  manufactures 
for  the  oils,  wools,  cattle,  and  timber  of  Albania.* 


•  It  contained,  in  179B,  eight  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants;  but  Dr.  Hol- 
land puts  them  down  at  three  or  four 
thousand  in  1812,  the  number  men- 
tioned to  me  in  1810.  ('See  the  best 
account  of  this  place  in  Colonel  Leake's 
*  Northern  Greece,'  chap.  iv.  vol.  i.  p. 
175.) 

Ali  Pasha  built  a  palace  here,  and 


the  ruins  of  Nicopolis  supplied  him 
with  materials  for  the  structure.  The 
palace,  like  most  of  the  works  of 
Ali,  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Lear,  who 
visited  Prevesa  in  May,  1849,  found 
no  traces  of  it  remaining.  **  It  had,** 
says  he,  **been  utterly  destroyed." 
See  '  Journals  of  a  Landscape  Painter 
in  Albania,'  p,  344.— [1864.] 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  —  Preparations  for  travelling  in  Turkey  —  The 
Dragoman  —  Servants  —  Baggage,  &c.  &c.  —  Sail  down  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to 
Salaghora  —  The  Albanian  guard  of  Salaghora. 

The  remains  of  Nicopolis'  (which  we  reached  after 
riding  slowly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  through 
olive-groves  and  a  large  plain  of  low  shrubs)  are  more 
extensive  than  magnificent,  as  they  cover  at  intervals 
the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
fi:x)m  the  bay  anciently  called  Comarus,  on  the  Ionian 
Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia.  After  entering  at  a 
breach  of  a  wall,  which  may  be  traced  round  several 
parts  of  the  plains,  and  which  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  separated  the  city  from  the  suburbs,  we  were 
carried  by  our  guide,  the  Consurs  brother,  to  what  he 
called  the  King's  house.  This  is  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  a  rooin,  on  which  the  paint,  of  a  dusky  red  and  light 
blue,  is  still  visible,  and  also  a  small  piece  of  cornice. 
From  this  place  we  scrambled  on  through  heaps  of  ruins 
overrun  with  weeds  and  thistles.  These  ruins  are  large 
masses  of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  are  much 
thinner  and  longer  than  those  in  use  amongst  us,  and 
are  joined  by  interstices  of  mortar  as  large  as  the  bricks 
themselves,  and  equally  durable.  Some  of  these  masses 
are  standing,  others  lying  on  the  groimd,  and  there 
are  several  spots  in  the  plain  so  covered  with  the  ruins 
as  to  be  impassable. 

We   went  through   an  arched    gateway,   tolerably 

*  Of  these  views  a  detailed  account  may  be  found  all  that  can  be  known 
is  given  in  Colonel  Leake's  '  Northern  of  the  history,  both  ancient  and 
Greece '  (vols.  i.  and  iii.),  where  also    modem,  of  this  famous  city. — [1854.  J 
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entire,  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  wall  that  is  yet 
standing ;  and  going  towards  the  Ionian  Sea,  came  to 
the  remains  of  a  theatre,  in  which  the  semicircle  of 
seats,  raised  about  a  foot  one  above  the  other,  is  still 
visible,  though  destroyed  in  some  places,  and  choked 
up  with  earth.  Underneath  the  theatre  are  several 
arched  caves,  which  some  one  had  told  our  Greek 
were  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts  used  in  the  ancient 
games.  But  the  arena  of  the  theatre  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  there- , 
fore  not  suitable  to  such  exhibitions.  The  people,  who 
occasionally  clamoured  for  the  introduction  of  gladi- 
ators and  beasts  as  an  interlude,  would,  in  so  small  a 
space,  have  been  content  to  do  without  such  spectacles. 
Indeed  the  caves  appeared  to  me  to  be  formed  by  the 
falling  of  some  of  the  brickwork.' 

Proceeding  till  we  came  to  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  a  square 
building,  within  which,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  are 
several  marble  troughs :  these,  and  the  capital  of  one 
Corinthian  column  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  shaft 
of  another  enclosed  in  a  wall,  were  the  only  pieces  of 
marble  I  saw  in  the  ruins;  but  many  have  been 
carried  away  lately,  and  employed  in  building  the 
fortress  and  palace  of  Prevesa,  and  some  also  have 
been  preserved  as  a  present  to  the  English  Resident 
at  the  court  of  AH  Pasha. 

Turning  round  from  the  sea-shore  towards  the  Gulf, 
we  traversed  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  which 
was  also  included  in  the  suburbs,  but  is  now  partly 
ploughed,  and  we  came  to  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of 

•  Dr.  Holland  says,— "ITie  most  re-  have  been  found  a  marble  pavement^ 

markable  objects  amongst  the  ruins  are  several  marble  steps,  perhaps  those  of 

a  portion  of  the  great  wall  of  the  city,  a  portico,  and  the  fragments  of  some 

with  several  large  archways  under  it ;  Corinthian  columns."  (P.  104,  vol.  i.) 

two  theatres  ;  the  stadium  ;  an  aque-  Dr.  Holland,  however,  believes  this  ruin 

duct ;  an  edifice  which  may  probably  to  have  belonged  to  the  theatre,  and 

have  been  the  public  baths  of  the  city ;  that  our  guide  was  right  in  calling  th cae 

and  another  large  building,  in  which  cctvea  the  dens  of  beasts. — [1864.] 
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the  lulls  that  terminate  the  isthmus  to  the  north,  not 
.  far  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf.  On  this  we  found 
the  remains  of  a  theatre  considerably  larger  than  the 
one  we  had  before  seen,  and  enclos€Ki  on  every  side. 
It  was  of  stone,  and  the  semicircular  seats  were  in 
many  parts  entire  :  a  more  learned  observer  might 
perhaps  have  discovered  the  orchestra,  the  pulpitum, 
the  proscenium,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the 
ancient  theatre ;'  I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
that  it  was  the  least  dilapidated  of  the  remains  we  saw 
in  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  From  the  eminence  on  which 
it  stands  there  is  the  best  view  of  the  plain,  and  of  the 
bay  of  Actium ;  and  the  tents  of  Taurus,  the  general  of 
Augustus,  may  have  been  placed  on  this  very  spot. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  these  ruins,  being 
nearly  all  of  brick,  presented  us  with  no  very  magni- 
ficent spectacle ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  extent  of  ground 
which  they  covered — about  three  miles  in  length  from 
the  sea  to  the  Gulf,  and  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  side  of  Prevesa  to  the  theatre  last  mentioned — that 
there  was  something  of  a  melancholy  grandeur  in  the 
prospect  before  us.  Part  of  the  ruins,  had  been  con- 
verted into  sheep-pens.  A  solitary  shepherd  was  the 
tenant  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the 
tinkling  of  their  bells,  and  the  croaking  of  the  frogs, 
were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  within  the  circuit  of 
a  city  whose  population  had  exhausted  whole  provinces 
of  their  inhabitants.  Calydon,  Anactorium,  Ambracia, 
the  towns  of  all  Acarnania,  and  part  of  jEtolia,  were 
stripped  of  their  people  and  ornaments  ;  but  the  vanity, 
a  favourite  one  with  conquerors,  which  raised  Nicopolis 

*  Mr.  HogheB  (vol.  i.  p.  415,  &c.)  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Leake,  as  given 

has  given  a  more  detailed  account  tlian  in  his  *  Northern  Greece,'  where  there 

Dr.  Holland  of  these  ruins,  and  thinks  is  a  sketch  of  the  ruins  and  prin- 

the  great  theatre  capable  of  containing  cipal  surroui^ng  objects,  at  p.  187 

20,000  spectators.    He  says  that  the  of  vol.  i.,  besides  a  more  detailed  and 

eminence  behind  the  theatre,  called  scientific  plan  by  Donaldson,  appended 

Mount  Mikhelitzi,   was  the   site  of  to  the  volume.--[1864.] 
the  tent  of  Augustus.    This  also  is 

VOL.  I.  C 
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by  the  desolation  of  the  neighbouring  states,  could  not 
secure  for  it  a  long  continuation  of  splendour  and  pros- . 
perity.  The  Emperor  Julian  found  the  city  in  a  rapid 
decay ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Nicopolis  was  the 
property  of  Paula,  a  Boman  matron.  The  irruption 
of  the  Goths  immediately  succeeded ;  and  the  city  of 
victory,  which  was  raised  by  Augustus,  may  perhaps 
have  been  finally  ruined  by  Alaric' 

We  returned  from  the  ruins  by  the  side  near  the  sea 
over  a  green  plain,  which  was  the  burying-place  of  the 
city,  as  some  tombs  lately  discovered  appear  to  manifest. 
We  passed  through  the  court-yard  of  a  barrack,  struck 
into  the  olive-grounds,  and  arrived  at  the  Consurs  house, 
determining  to  set  out  for  loannina  the  next  day. 

From  Prevesa  to  loannina  there  are  two  routes.  One 
of  these,  taking  a  north-easterly  direction,  crosses  the 
plain  of  Nicopolis,  and  passes  over  the  mountains  be- 
longing to  a  district  now  called  Liiros,  from  a  town  of 
that  name,  at  six  hours'  distance  from  Prevesa :  thence 
it  runs  through  a  valley,  and  afterwards  over  rugged 
hilly  ground  to  Vrontza,  a  village  seven  hours  from 
loannina.  We  were  advised,  being  yet  unprovided  with 
a  guard,  not  to  follow  this  road,  as  the  country  of  Liiros 
was  at  that  time  not  quite  safe,  and  were  accordingly 
directed  to  take  the  other  route,  by  Arta,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  longest  of  the  two  journeys  to  the  capital. 

But  this  is  the  place  to  give  some  information  as  to 
our  equipage,  and  the  preparation  made  by  us  for  tra- 
velling in  Turkey.  This  detail,  into  which  travellers 
seldom  condescend  to  enter,  and  which  may  be  a  little 
tiresome,  would,  however,  I  believe,  be  useful  to  any 
who  may  make  a  tour  in  the  Levant. 

We  had  been  provided  at  Patras  with  a  Greek,  to 
serve  as  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  to  us ;  he  was  not, 

*  Mr.  Hughes  (vol.  i',  p.  424,  note)  eion  of  Totila,  and  refers  to  a  passage 

quotes  Procopius  to  prove  that  Jus-  of  Cedrenus  to  show  that  it  jomed  a 

tinian  repaired  some  of  the  dilapidated  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  against  the 

edifices  of  Nicopolis  after  the  inva-  Byzantine  Emperor  in  1034. — [1864.3 
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however,  master  of  the  Turkish  language,  which  it  is  not 
indispensable  to  know  in  Albania,  as  the  Mahometans 
of  the  country,  for  the  most  part,  can  speak  the  Romaic 
or  vulgar  Greek.  Doubtless,  however,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  procured  a  person  acquainted  both 
with  tbe  Turkish  and  the  Albanian  languages ;  and  as 
such  servants  are  to  be  met  with  at  Prevesa,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  we  had  delayed  to  engage  any  one  until 
our  arrival  at  that  town.  The  professional  interpreters, 
by  which  I  mean  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
recommended  to  travellers,  are  most  of  them  exceedingly 
roguish,  and  there  is  no  advantage  which  they  will 
not  endeavour  to  take,  especially  of  Englishmen,  who 
are  generally  expected  to  have  more  money  than  wit. 
There  is  a  Constantinopolitan  proverb  which  runs  thus 
— "  Dio  mi  guardi  dai  dragomani,  to  mi  guardero  dai 
canir  It  is  as  well  to  know  this,  for  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  your  choice  of  a  dragoman.  He  is  your 
managing  man  :  he  must  procure  you  lodging,  food, 
horses,  and  all  conveniences;  must  direct  your  pay- 
ments— a  source  of  continual  disturbance ;  must  support 
your  dignity  with  the  Turks,  and  show  you  how  to 
make  use  of  the  Greeks :  he  must,  consequently,  be  not 
only  active  and  ingenious,  but  prompt  and  resolute. 
Now  you  would  very  seldom  find  a  Greek  deficient  in 
the  former,  or  possessed  of  the  latter  qualifications ;  in 
this  respect  their  very  dress  is  against  them.  ThoseT^ 
who  have  been  in  Turkey  know  that  it  is  contrary  t^ 
the  nature  of  things  for  a  man  in  the  Greek  habit  to  talk 
in  any  other  than  the  most  submissive  cringing  tone 
to  a  Turk ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  always  preferable 
to  engage  a  person  accustomed  to  wear  the  dress  of 
a  Frank,  a  name  that  includes  all  those,  of  whatever 
nation,  who  are  dressed  in  the  small-clothes,  the  coat, 
and  the  hat  of  civilized  Europe.  Such  persons  are  , 
often  to  be  met  with  at  Malta,  or  any  of  the  ports  of  the^ 
Levant ;  they  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 

c  2 
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pelagb;  wKd  have  lived  in  the  service  of  foreigners 
at  Constantinople,  and  know  how  to  assume  an  air  of 
importance,  and  even  ferocity,  in  presence  of  a  Turk, 
with  the  utility  of  which  a  traveller  does  not  become 
immediately  acquainted.  The  Greek  appears  to  feel 
himself  free  the  moment  he  places  the  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  throws  away  the  cap,  which,  in  our  own  times, 
and  in  another  country,  was  the  badge  of  liberty. 

Our  dragoman  was  recommended  to  us  as  the  most 
upright  of  men ;  but  we  found  him  to  be  one  of  those 
servants  whose  good  conduct  does  not  so  much  depend 
upon  their  own  probity  as  upon  the  vigilance  of  their 
masters.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  robbing  us. 
He  was  very  zealous,  bustling,  and  talkative ;  and  when 
we  had  him,  we  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
without  him ;  when  he  was  gone,  we  wondered  how  we 
had  ever  done  with  him.  However,  he  was  a  good- 
humoured  fellow,  and  having  his  mind  intent  upon  one 
sole  thing,  that  is,  making  money  of  us,  was  never 
lazy,  or  drunken,  or  out  of  the  way ;  he  was  up  early 
and  late,  for  he  always  slept  upon  his  saddle-bags 
without  undressing.  His  name  was  George;  but  he 
was  usually  called  Mister  George — Kyrk  Yorye  Kvpi 
Teopyi) . 

We  had  only  one  English  servant  with  us,  who  was 
Lord  Byron's  valet ;  for  I  was  fortunately  disappointed 
the  day  before  I  left  London  of  the  man  who  was  to 
have  accompanied  me  in  our  travels  ;  I  say  fortumately, 
because  English  servants  are  rather  an  encumbrance 
than  otherwise  in  the  Levant,  as  they  require  better 
accommodation  than  their  masters,  and  are  a  perpetual 
source  of  blunders,  quarrels,  and  delays.  Their  inapti- 
tude at  acquiring  any  foreign  language  is,  besides, 
invincible,  and  seems  more  stupid  in  a  country  where 
many  of  the  common  people  speak  three,  and  some  four 
or  five  languages.  Our  baggage  was  weighty ;  but,  I 
believe,  we  could  not  have  done  well  with  less,  as  a 
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large  quantity  of  linen  is  necessary  for  those  who  are 
much  at  sea,  or  travel  so  fast  aff  not  to  be  able  to  have 
their  clothes  washed.  Besides  four  large  leathern 
trunks,  weighing  about  eighty  pounds  when  full,  and 
three  smaller  trunks,  we  had  a  canteen,  which  is  quite 
indispensable ;  three  beds,  with  bedding,  and  two  hght 
wooden  bedsteads.  The  latter  article  some  travellers  do 
not  carry  with  them,  but  it  contributes  so  much  to  com- 
fort and  health  as  to  be  very  recommendable.  We 
heard,  indeed,  that  in  Asiatic  Turkey  you  cannot  make 
use  of  bedsteads,  being  always  lodged  in  the  bans  or 
inns ;  but  in  Europe,  where  you  put  up  in  cottages  and 
private  houses,  they  are  always  serviceable,  preserving 
you  from  vermin  and  the  damp  of  mud  floors,  and  pos- 
sessing advantages  which  overbalance  the  evils  caused 
by  the  delays  of  half  an  hour  in  packing  and  taking 
them  to  pieces. 

We  were  also  furnished  with  four  English  saddles 
and  bridles,  which  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance, 
for  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  ride  on  the  high 
wooden  pack-saddles  of  the  Turkish  post-horses;  and 
though  we  might  have  bought  good  Turkish  saddles, 
both  my  friend  and  myself  found  them  a  very  uncom- 
fortable seat  for  any  other  pace  than  a  walk. 

Whilst  on  the  article  of  equipage,  I  must  premise 
that,  as  all  the  baggage  is  carried  on  horses,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  sacks  to  carry  all  your  articles.  These 
sacks  you  can  get  of  a  very  useful  kind  in  the  country. 
They  are  made  of  three  coats ;  the  inner  one  of  waxed 
canvas,  the  second  of  horse-hair  cloth,  and  the  outward 
of  leather.  Those  which  we  bought  at  Toannina  were 
large  enough  to  hold,  each  of  them,  a  bed,  a  large 
trunk,  and  one  or  two  small  articles ;  and  they  swing 
like  panniers  at  each  side  of  the  horse. 

Some  travellers  prefer  a  large  pair  of  saddle-bags 
and  to  have  a  large  chest  or  trunk,  which  they  send 
round  by  sea  to  meet  them,  or  leave  at  one  fixed  spot ; 
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but  this  is  a  bad  plan.  The  saddle-bags  will  not  carry 
things  enough  for  you ;  and  then  to  have  your  ward- 
robe at  any  fixed  spot  binds  you  to  one  route,  and  pre- 
vents you  from  taking  advantage  of  opportunities.  As 
to  sending  baggage  round  by  sea,  it  is  a  very  hazardous 
experiment :  we  were  detained  three  weeks  at  Gibraltar, 
waiting  for  clothes  which,  as  we  rode  from  Lisbon  to 
Cadiz,  we  had  ordered  to  be  sent  by  sea. 

A  traveller  in  this  country  should  provide  himself 
with  dollars  at  Malta,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  defray 
the  charges  of  his  whole  tour  in  European  Turkey. 
These  he  will  be  able  to  exchange  without  any  loss  at 
Patras,  or  elsewhere,  for  Venetian  zequins,  which  are 
golden  coins,  and  much  more  portable.  Having  lodged 
your  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  in  the  Levant, 
you  may  take  bills,  to  save  you  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
carrying  money,  upon  the  most  respectable  Greeks  in 
the  towns  through  which  you  mean  to  pass.  This  is  a 
better  scheme  than  that  of  travelling  with  bills  drawn 
upon  Constantinople,  where  the  exchange  is  very  fluc- 
tuating, and  oftener  against  than  for  the  English 
merchant.  The  accounts  in  Turkey  are  kept  in  piasters. 
When  you  can  get  seventeen  and  a  half  of  these  for 
the  credit  of  a  pound  sterling,  you  may  consider  the 
exchange  at  par.' 

There  are  several  gold  coins  current  in  Turkey ;  the 
smallest  of  which  is  a  pretty  coin,  worth  two  piasters 
and  a  half,  or  in  some  places  a  little  more.  The  Vene- 
tian zequin  varies  in  value  from  ten  to  eleven  piasters. 
Of  the  money  made  of  silver,  much  debased,  there  are 
pieces  of  two  piasters  and  a  half,  of  two  piasters,  and  of 
one  piaster :  besides  these  there  are  small  coins  called 
paras,  forty  of  which  go  to  a  piaster,  and  which  are 
very  thin,  and  not  so  big  as  a  note  wafer.     The  asper, 

*  All  this  refers  to  1809.  Such  has  tiian  110  piasters  may  now  be  had 
been  the  debasement  of  the  Turkish  for  the  credit  of  a  pound  sterling. — 
money  since  that  time,  that  no  less    [1854.] 
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which  is  the  third  of  a  para,  I  never  saw ;  and  copper 
there  is  none.  It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  pro- 
curing money  in  Turkey,  as,  from  the  great  variety  and 
changeable  value  of  the  coin,  and  also  from  the  number 
of  bad  pieces  in  circulation,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
be  cheated,  and  the  Greeks  are  generally  ready  to  do  a 
traveller  that  service. 

Equipped  in  the  manner  which  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  premise,  we  procured  a  large  boat  to  con- 
vey us  down  the  Gulf,  as  far  as  a  place  called  Salag- 
hora,  the  port  of  Arta ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  in 
the  forenoon,  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  sailed 
part  of  the  way,  being  assisted  by  a  strong  breeze,  the 
forerunner  of  a  thunder-storm  that  was  collecting  over 
the  mountains  to  the  north ;  and  were  rowed  by  our  six 
boatmen  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  The  Gulf  runs 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  jaws  of  it,  there  is,  on  the  northern  side,  a  large 
bay,  forming  the  long  beach  of  Nicopolis ;  and  on  the 
Bouth,  the  bay  of  Actium  and  the  promontory  now 
called  Punda.  Beyond  Punda  is  the  other  bay,  con- 
taining in  a  deep  woody  recess  the  town  of  Vonitza ; 
and  there  are  many  circular  inlets  or  smaller  bays  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf.  The  country  on  every  side  is 
mountainous,  but  less  so  to  the  south  than  to  the  north, 
as,  near  Vonitza,  there  are  low  hills  and  valleys  clothed 
with  an  agreeable  verdure.  The  prospect,  however,  is 
terminated  on  every  side  with  tremendous  rocks ;  and 
as  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  is  winding,  and  therefore 
not  perceptible  in  many  points,  the  whole  expanse  of 
water  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  fresh  lake,  and  did 
indeed  put  me  somewhat  in  mind  of  Loch  Lomond.  A 
woody  island,  where  there  is  a  monastery,  and  some 
small  rocks,  with  which  the  sea  is  studded  to  the  east 
of  Vonitza,  served  to  strengthen  the  illusion.' 

*  Mr.  Hawkins  made  a  trigono-  twenty  different  pointa.  It  may  l)e» 
meUical   chart   of    this   gulf   from    as  Mela  calls  it,  *'  the  most  noble  of 
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In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  had  reached  the  place 
of  our  destination^  where  we  had  been  informed  we 
should  find  horses,  and  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Arta 
the  same  evening.  Salaghora,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Prevesa  by  water,  on  the  ^northern  side  of  the  Gulf, 
was  the  name  of  this  place;  but  we  were  surprised, 
after  having  heard  that  it  was  the  port  of  Arta,  to  find 
that  there  was  only  one  house  there,  and  a  new-built 
barrack  at  a  little  cQstance. 

We  landed,  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  storm,  at  a 
little  rugged  pier,  and  put  the  baggage  under  cover, 
at  the  same  time  delivering  a  letter,  given  us  by  the 
Vice-Consul's  brother  at  Prevesa,  to  the  Greek  in- 
habiting this  wretched-looking  place,  which  we  found 
was  the  custom-house.  The  Greek,  who  was  collector 
of  the  duties,  was  extremely  civil  to  us ;  but  said  that 
there  were  only  four  horses  ready,  and  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  adjoining  barrack. 

After  accusing  ourselves  for  not  having  sent  before 
us  from  Prevesa,  in  order  to  procure  horses,  we  of 
course  consented  to  what  we  could  not  prevent,  and 
were  shown  into  the  barrack.  This  also  belonged  to 
Ali  Pasha,  or,  as  he  is  called  throughout  his  extensive 
dominions,  the  Vizier,  the  denomination  of  every  Pasha 
of  three  tails :  it  had  only  been  built  two  years.  The 
under  part  of  it  was  a  stable,  and  the  upper,  to  which 
the  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  consisted  of 
a  long  open  gallery  of  wood,  with  two  rooms  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  one  at  the  other.  In  the  single  room, 
which  was  locked  up,  the  Vizier  was  accustomed  to  lodge 
when  he  visited  the  place ;  but  the  other  two  rooms 
were  appropriated  to  ten  Albanian  soldiers,  placed  there 

all  the  giilfs  of  Epirus,*"  but  still  a  second,  called  '  Travels    in    vaiious 

small  expanse  of  water.    (Walpole*8  Countries  of  the  East,'  was  published 

Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  486.)    Mr.  Wal-  in  1820— both  of  them  most  valuable 

pole's  first  volume,  called  *  Memoirs  contributions  to  a  traveller's  library, 

relating    tt»    European    and    Asiatic  — [1854.J 
Turkey,'  was  published  in  1817 ;  his 
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to  protect  the  custom-house,  which  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  guard,  as  Salaghora  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  scale  (to  use  a  Levant  phrase),  through  which 
the  imports  and  exports  of  all  Lower  Albania  are 
obliged  to  pass,  and  which  levies  a  duty  of  three  per 
cent,  upon  all  imported  merchandize  belonging  to  a 
Turk,  and  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  of  the 
Christian  trader.  ^ 

We  were  introduced  to  the  Captain  of  this  guard ; 
and,  as  we  passed  that  evening  and  the  next  day  and 
night  in  the  barrack,  we  had  at  once  an  initiation  into 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Albanian  Turks.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  men  to  have  a  more  unsavoury  appearance ; 
and  though  the  Captain,  whose  name  was  Elmas,  was  a 
little  cleaner  than  the  others,  yet  he  was  not  much  to 
be  distinguished  from  his  soldiers,  except  by  a  pair  of 
sandals,  and  a  white  thin  round  stick,  which  he  used  in 
walking,  and  which,  like  the  vine-rod  of  the  Roman 
centurions,  is  a  badge  belonging  to,  or  aflFected  by,  the 
better  sort  of  soldiers  in  Turkey.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  their  wild  and  savage  appearance,  we  found 
them  exceedingly  mild  and  good-humoured,  and  with 
manners  as  good  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a 
barrack. 

We  put  up  our  beds  in  one  of  their  apartments,  and 
were  soon  well  settled.  Immediately  on  our  entrance 
the  Captain  gave  us  coflFee  and  pipes ;  and,  after  we  had 
dined  in  our  own  room  on  some  fish,  bread,  and  wine, 
he  begged  us  to  come  into  his  chamber  and  pass  the 
evening  with  him,  to  which  we  consented.  The  only 
furniture  in  the  soldiers'  apartment  was  a  raised  low 
stage,  like  that  used  in  a  kennel,  and  upon  this,  covered 
with  a  mat,  we  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  next  to 
the  Captain.  This  officer  lived  in  a  very  easy  familia- 
rity with  his  men,  but  had  a  most  perfect  control  over 
them,  and  they  seemed  to  do  everything  h^  wished 
very  cheerfully. 
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All  the  Albanians  strut  very  much  when  they  walk, 
projecting  their  chests,  throwing  back  their  heads,  and 
moving  very  slowly  from  side  to  side ;  but  Elmas  had 
this  strut  more  than  any  man  perhaps  we  ever  saw 
afterwards ;  and  as  the  sight  was  then  quite  new  to  us, 
we  could  not  help  staring  at  the  magisterial  and  super- 
latively dignified  air  of  a  man  with  great  holes  in  his 
elbows,  and  looking  altogether,  as  to  his  garments,  like 
what  we  call  a  bull-beggar. 

After  walking  about  in  the  walled  enclosure  of  the 
barrack,  and  enjoying  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
that  were  gilding  the  woody  hills  and  the  towers  of 
Vonitza  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  we  again  seated 
ourselves  at  the  never-failing  coflFee  and  pipe,,  to  which 
the  Uberality  of  the  Captain  had  added  some  grapes, 
and,  by  the  help  of  our  dragoman,  kept  up  a  conversa- 
tion of  some  length  with  the  Albanians. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  an  Englishman  has  many 
articles  about  him  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  such  people ; 
but  we  found  this  curiosity,  though  incessant,  to  be  by 
no  means  impertinent  or  troublesome.  They  took  up 
our  watch-chains  and  looked  at  them,  then  looked  at 
each  other,  and  smiled.  They  did  not  ask  a  great  many 
questions,  but  seemed  at  once  satisfied  that  the  thing 
was  above  their  comprehension;  nor  did  they  praise 
or  appear  to  admire  much,  but  contented  themselves 
with  smiling  and  saying  nothing,  except  "English 
goods !  English  goods  !'*  or,  to  give  it  in  their  Greek, 
^^irpayiiara  *lyy\e<riKal  irpiuyiiara  *lyy\eaucal^*  A  glass 
of  marascine  was  given  to  Captain  Elmas,  and  another 
offered  to  one  of  his  men,  who  refused  it,  being,  as  he 
said,  under  an  oath  not  to  touch  anything  of  the  kind. 
Is  not  this  self-denial  called  kegging  by  the  Irish? 
Elmas  drank  seven  or  eight  glasses  of  aniseed  aqua- 
vitas,  and  said  it  gave  him  an  appetite. 

About  seven  the  Albanians  made  preparations  for 
their  supper  by  washing  hands.      Dragoman  George 
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said,  "  If  these  fellows  did  not  do  this  they  would  have 
as  bad  an  odour  as  the  Jews/'    The  Turks  pretend  I 
they  can  know  a  Christian  by  the  smell. 

They  placed  a  round  table,  raised  on  two  strips  of 
wood  three  inches  from  the  ground,  before  the  Captain, 
and  the  men  sat  round  on  mats  on  the  floor.  The  sup- 
per was  fish  fried  with  oil,  which  they  ate  with  their 
fingers  out  of  one  dish,  and  curded  goat's  milk  with 
bread ;  but  in  this  second  course  they  made  use  of  horn 
spoons. 

After   supper  the   Captain  washed  his  hands  with 
soap,  inviting  us  to  do  the  same,  for  we  had  eaten  a 
little  with  them.     He  put  the  ewer  into  my  lap ;  but 
he  would  not  give  the  soap  into  my  hands,  though  I 
was  sitting  close  to  him,  but  put  it  on  the  floor  within  i 
an  inch  of  me.  /This  he  did  with  so  singular  an  air,/ 
that  I  inquired  of  George   the   meaning  of  it;    and 
found  that  in  Turkey  there  is  a  very  prevalent  super- 
stition against  giving  soap  into  another's  hands :   they    / 
think  it  will  wash  away  lover?  ' 

We  now  smoked,  ate  grapes,  and  conversed;  and 
everything  was  much  to  our  satisfaction,  except  the 
habit,  to  which  we  were  not  then  familiarized,  of  fre- 
quent and  most  violent  eructation  from  our  hosts.  The 
Turks  continue  at  this  sport  so  long,  and  are  so  loud, 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  do  it  on  purpose ;  and  I 
once  heard  that  it  is  done  by  visitants  as  a  compliment, 
to  show  their  host  that  they  have  digested  his  good 
fare.  The  Moors  of  Barbary  continue  croaking  for  five 
minutes,  and  Stavorinus^  observed  the  same  peculiarity 
in  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Bantam.  Per- 
sons of  all  ranks  allow  themselves  this  liberty  (I  have 
noticed  it  in  the  divan  at  Constantinople)  without 
shame  or  restraint;  but  they  would  look  upon  an 
indecency,  however  accidental,  of  another  kind,  as  a 
pollution  and  an  affront. 

'  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  voL  i.  cap.  3,  p.  84. 
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We  retired  to  bed  before  ten ;  and  the  Albanians, 
pulling  out  their  pistols  from  their  waists,  loosening 
their  girdles,  and  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their 
shaggy  great-coats  (or  capotes),  lay  down  and  slept 
upon  their  mats. 

It  rained  hard  the  next  day,  and  we  spent  another 
evening  with  our  soldiers.  The  Captain  Elmas  tried 
a  fine  Manton  gun  belonging  to  Lord  Byron,  and, 
hitting  his  mark  every  time,  was  highly  delighted,  and 
oflFered  to  receive  it  in  exchange  for  his  own;  but 
being  informed  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Vizier  his 
master,  he  did  not  press  the  bargain. 

This  day  we  observed  one  of  the  soldiers  rubbing,  or 
rather  kneading,  one  of  his  comrades  forcibly  on  the 
neck  and  arms,  and  pulling  his  joints.  This  is  the 
Albanian  cure  for  a  cold  in  the  limbs. 

We  were  now  quite  familiar,  and  on  very  easy  terms 
together.  In  the  evening  they  laughed  and  sang,  and 
were  in  high  spirits :  one  of  them,  as  in  other  small 
societies,  was  their  butt,  and  they  made  us  the  instru- 
ments of  their  jokes  against  him.  We  were  inquiring 
names :  one  of  them  was  "  Abdoul,"  another  "  Tatchee," 
and  a  third  we  were  told  to  call  "  Zourlos."  This 
person  did  not  seem  pleased  with  our  dwelling  on  his 
name,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  learnt  that  we  had 
been  calling  him  "Blockhead,"  the  interpretation  of 
the  modem  Greek  word  with  which  we  had  addressed 
him. 

They  finished  our  entertainment  by  singing  some 
songs  both  in  Albanian  and  modem  Greek.  One  man 
sang,  or  rather  repeated,  in  loud  recitative,  and  was 
joined  in  the  burthen  of  the  song  by  the  whole  party. 
The  music  was  extremely  monotonous  and  nasal ;  and 
the  shrill  scream  of  their  Voices  was  increased  by  each 
putting  his  hand  behind  his  ear  and  cheek,  as  a 
whipper-in  does  when  rating  hounds,  to  give  more 
force  to  the  sound.      They  also  dwelt  a  considerable 
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time  on  the  last  note  (as  long  as  their  breath  would 
last),  like  the  musicians  of  a  country  church.  One  of 
the  songs  was  on  the  taking  of  Prevesa,  an  exploit  of 
which  the  Albanians  are  vastly  proud ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them  in  which  the  name  of  Ali  Pasha 
was  not  roared  out  and  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar 
energy. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

stomaiy  in  the  Levant  —  Route  from  Salaghora  to  Arta  — 
The  preseniB  en  town  — The  site  of   Ambracia  — Of  Ambracua  — 

Veacription  oi 
Departure  from  Arta. 

OS  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  October  we  were  iip  at  lialf- 
oast  five  in  the  morning ;  but  it  was  not  till  eight  that 
^e  were  fairly  off  from  Salaghora,  after  having  pre- 
sented our  friend  the  Captain  Elmas  with  what  we  were 
told  was  the  proper  sum— twenty  piasters.  A  present 
of  this  kind  may  appear  ill-suited  to  an  officer,  especially 
to  those  who  have  read  of  travellers  taking  about  with 
them  cloth,  snuff-boxes,  guns,  pistols,  and  other  articles 
of  English  manufacture,  in  order  to  repay  the  liberality 
of  their  hosts.  But  let  me  observe  that  to  carry  about 
goods  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
quite  minecessary,  as  the  delicacy  of  no  soul  in  the 
Turkish  empire  is  to  be  hurt  by  a  repayment  of  kind- 
ness in  hard  money.  You  cannot,  it  is  true,  unless  you 
are  extremely  rich,  do  this  with  the  Pashas  and  great 
men ;  but  to  them  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  make 
any  present,  particularly  as  the  officers  of  their  courts 
will  sufficiently  empty  your  purse.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  know  what  to  give  on  different  occasions,  and  this 
embarrassment  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  per- 
petually recurring  of  any  attending  a  Turkish  tour; 
but  as  a  traveller  has  to  make  these  presents  every  day 
of  his  journey  that  he  is  lodged  in  a  private  house,  and 
that  is  generally  the  case  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  he  must 
by  degrees  govern  his  conduct  by  something  like  a 
general  rule.  He  will  very  soon  learn  not  to  measure 
his  benevolence  by  the  appearance  of  satisfaction  in 
those  to  whom  he  gives ;  for  a  Turk  never  says  "  Thank- 
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ye,"  and  a  Greek  never  cries  "  Enough."  No  favours 
are  ever  granted  in  Turkey  without  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  reward.  This  is  true  of  both  the  Maho- 
metans and  the  Christians,  and  we  found  it  so  before 
we  had  been  a  week  in  the  country. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  set  out  for  Arta.  We  had 
ten  horses;  four  for  ourselves  and  servants,  four  to 
carry  the  baggage,  and  two  for  two  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  barrack,  who  were  to  go  with  us  by  way  of  guard, 
for  which  we  afterwards  learnt  there  was  no  necessity, 
the  country  between  Salaghora  and  Arta  being  quite 
safe. 

Our  horses  were  very  small  and  lean,  apparently  just 
caught  from  grass,  and  had  no  shoes,  two  of  them 
being  in  milk,  and  followed  by  their  foals.  These, 
however,  were  not  the  regular  post-horses,  which,  as 
we  had  Jio  direct  order  from  the  Pasha,  we  were  not 
yet  able  to  procure,  but  were  some  that  had  been  hired 
for  US  for  thirty-five  piasters,  at  a  village  between  Arta 
and  Salaghora.  The  post-horses  themselves,  though 
shabby-looking  things,  are  generally  tolerable  hacks, 
and  manage  very  well  in  the  steep  rocky  paths  they 
are  obliged  to  traverse. 

For  the  first  mile  and  a  half  from  Salaghora  the  road 
was  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  on  a  stone  causeway 
crossing  a  marsh,  on  which  we  saw  flocks  of  wild  swans 
and  many  other  aquatic  birds.  This  marsh,  which 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west,  and  for 
several  miles,  with  some  intervals  of  cultivation,  to  the 
north-west,  is  partly  formed  by  the  waters  of  a  stream 
flowing  from  the  hills.*  This  district,  from  the  plain 
of  Nicopolis,  certainly  was  the  country  of  the  Casso- 
paaan  Epirotes.  At  present  it  belongs  partly  to  the 
territory  of  Arta,  and  partly  to  the  canton  of  Liiros. 

'  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  i.  p.  116)  calls  island,  afterwards  joined  to  the  main 
the  river  the  Luro.  He  thinl^  that  land  bv  the  gradual  accession  of  soil 
the  site  of  Salaghora  was  once  an    noticed  by  Pliny.— [1864.] 
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Having  crossed  the  marsh,  we  came  into  a  green  plain 
of  some  extent,  covered  in  part  with  brushwood,  and  in 
many  places  so  swampy  that  the  baggage-horses  fell 
down  repeatedly ;  and,  as  it  rained  violently,  we  had  a 
very  slow  and  uncomfortable  ride,  until  we  came  near 
Arta,  when  the  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  shone.  We 
had  passed  one  small  village  about  three  hours  from 
Salaghora,  and  the  road,  from  our  leaving  the  marsh, 
had  been  over  the  plain,  which  was  bounded  on  every 
side,  except  that  of  the  Gulf,  by  mountains,  and  which, 
though  cultivated  in  some  spots,  appeared  to  serve  prin- 
cipally as  a  pasture  for  horses  and  bullocks.  Our  last 
hour's  ride  was  through  a  lane  pitched  with  large 
pebbles,  and  having  hedges  on  each  side,  that  served  as 
fences  for  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  and  gardens  of 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees.  Attached 
to  some  of  these  gardens  were  neat-looking  cottages, 
and  the  approach  to  Arta  was  in  every  respect  pic- 
turesque and  agreeable. 

Coming  near  the  town  we  passed  over  a  strong  stone 
bridge  across  the  river  of  Arta,  which  is  in  this  place 
of  considerable  breadth  and  very  rapid,  and  which, 
bending  round,  forms  a  peninsula.*  On  this  peninsula 
the  town  stands.  Entering  the  town,  we  saw  on  our 
right  hand  a  large  Q-reek  church  in  a  dilapidated  state* 
We  afterv^rards  learnt  that  it  had  been  partly  built  with 
the  remains  of  marble  columns,  some  only  of  which  were 
still  to  be  seen  inserted  in  the  walls,  the  remainder  hav- 
ing been  carried  away  by  the  Turks  to  adorn  a  mosck* 
A  little  farther  on,  also  on  the  right  hand,  and  seated  on 
an  eminence,  was  a  handsome-looking  house  belonging 
to  the  vizier,  and  having  the  appearance,  like  most  of 
the  best  dwellings  in  the  country,  of  having  been  very 


'  The    Aracthus,    according    to  Michael    or    Alexander    Paleeologus. 

D'Anville,   who  is  followed  by  Dr.  There  is  a  sketch  of  this  church  in 

Holland.    The  same  authority  assigns  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Hughes  (vol.  i.  p. 

the  ruined  church  to    the  time  of  431). — [1864.] 
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lately  built.  We  arrived  at  the  custom-house  at  Arta 
about  one  o'clock;  but,  notwithstanding  we  had  been 
nearly  five  hours  coming  from  Salaghora,  the  distance 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles. 

The  distances  in  Turkey  are  very  difficult  to  be 
ascertained,  as  they  are  measured  by  the  time  taken 
by  a  horse  with  baggage  in  going  from  one  place 
to  another.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  uncertain 
measurement ;  but  if  three  miles  are  allowed  to  every 
hour,  it  will  be  perhaps  as  near  the  mark  as  possible. 
We,  however,  had  not  gone  at  that  rate  from  Sala- 
ghora, owing  to  various  difficulties  and  stoppages  by 
the  way. 

We  rode  into  the  lower  part,  or  warehouse,  of  the 
custom-house,  which  was  half  filled  with  bales  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth  and  leather,  and  delivered  the  letter  we 
had  brought  from  Prevesa  to  the  collector  of  the  duties. 
He  was  very  polite,  kind,  and  communicative,  and 
showed  us  up  stairs,  where  we  were  surprised  to  see 
the  house  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  orna- 
mented with  old  portraits ;  all  ^hich  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion were  accounted  for  by  the  place  having  been  the 
property  of  a  Venetian,  end  the  residence  of  the  French 
Consul,  before  that  minister  was  removed  from  Arta  to 
loannina.  Our  civil  Greek  provided  us  with  a  house 
to  lodge  in  for  the  night ;  and  a  very  comfortable  house 
it  was — ^that  is,  comfortable  by  comparison  with  our 
quarters  at  Prevesa,  by  which  town  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  estimate  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  was  very 
fine,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  town, 
which  seemed  tolerably  clean,  with  streets  partly  paved, 
and  not  so  narrow  as  usual  in  the  Levant,  and  free 
from  unpleasant  smells.  The  hdzar,  or  street  where 
the  principal  shops  wjere,  was  well  furnished  with  the 
commodities  in  request  in  Turkey.     The  shops  in  these 

VOL.  I.  p 
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bazars  have  no  windows  to  them,  but  are  enclosed  by 
wooden  shutters,  which,  being  removed  in  the  day-time, 
leave  them  quite  open,  like  a  stall,  the  artisan  and  his 
goods  being  exposed,  as  it  were,  in  the  street.  This, 
which  has  a  poor  eflFect  when  the  tradesman's  articles 
are  few  and  of  the  common  sort,  produces  a  very  gay 
appearance  in  rich  cities, 

Arta  •  is  not  very  splendid  in  this  particular,  but  con- 
tains some  very  decent  houses,  and  not  in  the  Oriental 
style,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  time  when  the 
Venetians  possessed  a  footing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Until  lately  there  was  a  considerable  French  establish- 
ment in  the  place,  employed  in  the  exportation  of  timber 
for  shipbuilding  at  Toulon ;  but  the  town,  once  so  con- 
siderable as  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  neighbouring 
gulf,  has  declined  since  loannina  has  begun  to  flourish 
under  Ali,  who  governs  Arta  (before  his  time  the  seat 
of  an  independent  Pasha)  by  an  officer  of  his  own  with 
the  title  of  Aga.  There  are,  however,  still  about  a 
thousand  houses  (so  our  Greek  told  us),  or  between  five 
and  six  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  town,  of  which  not 
a  fourth  part  are  Mahometans ;  and  it  is  still  a  dep6t 
of  many  valuable  articles  of  merchandize.^ 

In  the  warehouses  of  the  Greeks  there  are  threads, 
cottons,  undressed  wools,  thick  cloths,  leather,  silk  and 
cotton  stuflFs.  But  the  collector  of  the  duties  informed 
us  that  the  inhabitants  were  become  very  lazy,  pre- 
ferring the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres,  which  furnished 
them  with  a  competence,  to  being  engaged  in  trade. 
The  pursuits  of  agriculture  might,  however,  be  exceed- 
ingly profitable,  for  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
produces  a  valuable  grape,  tobacco  which  is  much 
esteemed,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  and  other  grains 

•  See  the  description   of  Arta   in  when  the  second  Andronicus  Palapo- 

Wordsworth's  'Pictorial  Greece,'   p.  logus  besieged   and  took  it,  after  a 

314.— -[1864.1  revolt   of  the    inhabitants  from    bis 

^  "  We  find  that  it  was  a  consider-  power."    (Holland,  p.  120,  vol.  i.) — 

able  city  in  the  fourteenth   centnry,  [1854.] 
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of  a  good  quality.  The  traders  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
also  resort  to  the  plain  of  Arta  for  their  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs. 

The  Turks  must  have  formerly  considered  this  place 
of  some  importance,  for  on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  town  there  is  a  fortress,  once  of  considerable 
strength,  but  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  we  visited, 
having  been  informed  that  we  should  there  perceive 
some  remains,  many  pieces  of  marble  having  been 
already  discovered  and  carried  away  from  that  spot. 
The  only  vestiges,  however,  of  antiquity  to  be  seen 
were  the  enormous  stones  composing  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  castle  towards  the  east,  one  of  which  I 
found  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  between 
five  and  six  feet  broad ;  and  the  remainder  seemed  of 
the  same  size. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  stones  are  a  part 
of  some  very  ancient  building :  they  have  that  massy 
character  of  Greek  remains*  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
mistake ;  for  though  the  edifices  of  the  ancients  were 
not,  it  should  seem,  so  extensive  and  large  as  those  of 
the  moderns,  yet  their  component  parts,  the  stones  with 
which  they  were  built,  were  carved  of  a  size  that  we 
have  been  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  imitate. 
This  distinction  would  strike  any  one  entirely  ignorant 
of  architecture,  and  is  found  more  in  the  works  of  the 
early  Greeks  than  in  those  of  later  times  and  of  the 
Bomans.  The  line  where  the  old  wall  ends,  and  the 
modem  superstructure  begins,  is  distinctly  marked,  and 

■  Dr.  HollaDd  (p.  120,  vol.  i.)  oon-  receding  of  the  sea,  are  "  Quod  acci- 

flidera  the  probability  in  fovour    of  disse  et  in  Ambracias   portn  decern 

these  remains  belonging  to  Ambraous,  millium  passumn  intervallo  et  Athe- 

*'the  ancient  fortress   overhanging"  niensium  quinque millium  ad  Pirtenm 

Ambrada ;  and  allowing  for  the  land  memoratur."  The  difficulty,  however, 

having  gained  on  the  water  between  is  to  reconcile  the  '*  few  stadia "  of 

Ambracia  and  the   port,  a  circum-  Strabo  with  the  ten  Boman  miles  of 

stance  menlaoned  by  Pliny,  Arta  may  Pliny  ;  for,  as  the  change  was,  it  is 

be,  he'  tiii^s,  upon  or  near  the  site  of  presumed,  gradual,  the  interval   be- 

the  old  city  which  gave  the  name  to  tween  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writer 

the  gulf.    The  words  of  Pliny  (lib.  ii.  will  not  accoimt  for  it.— [1854.] 
cap.  87,  Del  ph.  edit.),  talking  of  the 

D  2 
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these  remains  must  point  out  the  former  site  of  some 
strong  and  very  important  town. 

From  the  fortress  there  is  the  best  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry.  The  massy  stones  of  the  castle  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  Ambracus,  a  town 
near  the  river,  and  described  as  defended  hy  strong  toallsy 
lying  in  a  marsh  with  only  one  path  to  ity  and  that  narrow 
and  constructed  on  a  raised  mole,  and  as  being  opportunely 
situated  for  the  annoyance  both  of  the  territory  omd  town  of 
Ambra/na.^ 

The  whole  of  the  plain  is  marshy ;  the  road  of  the 
lane  through  which  we  passed  is  a  raised  causeway,  and 
the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  two  names  might  accoimt 
for  the  site  of  Ambracus  being  for  a  long  time  mistaken 
for  that  of  Ambracia.  Yet  all  this  is  pure  conjecture. 
The  hill  of  the  fortress  is  like  the  Pyrrh^um;  and 
Livy's  description,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  book,  seems  to  allude  to  the  very  spot  on  which 
Arta  now  stands.  But  how  could  the  historian  trace 
the  Aracthus  from  Acarnania  ?  ^ 

•  These  words  are  a  translation  from  authenticity  of  the  fragment  of  Di- 

Polybius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  61,  edit.  Amst.  caearchus,  and  consider  it  unworthy  of 

1670.    I  think  Dr.  Holland  mistaken  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.    It  is,  however, 

in  rendering  the  original  rrriicctrai  dc  in  some  respect*  a  valuable  summary, 

fvicaipcojby  the  phrase  '^overhanging,"  The  Appendicula  of  the  Comm^tary 

as  if  it  were  the  citadel  of  Ambracia.  upon  the  remains  of  this  writer,  by 

The  historian  only  says  that,  in  order  Henry  Stephens,  as  given  in  Grono- 

to  become  masters  of  Ambracia,  the  vius  (Thesaurus,  tom.   xi.),  to  my 

Epirots  thought   it   indispensable  to  mind  rather  confuse  than  illustrate 

occupy  Ambracus — a  fortified  city. —  the  text.     As  to  the  controversy  in 

[1854.]  question,  Mr.  Hawkins  (see  Walpole'a 

^  Mr.  Hughes  has  corrected  Acar-  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  488,  note)  decides 

nania,  and  made  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  authoritatively  that  Arta  stands  on  the 

Athamania  ;  and  T  shall  not  hesitate  site  of  Ambracia,  and  that  Ambracus 

now  to  place  Arta  on   the  very  site  was  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the 

of  Ambracia,  although,  excepting  the  mouth  of  the  Aracthus,  at  a   place 

before- mentioned  walls,  there  is  no-  now  called  Fido-castro.    Mr.  Hughes 

thing  remaining  of  that  which  in  the  agrees  with   Mr.  Hawkins — so    does 

days  of  Dicsearchus  was  called  the  first  Colonel  Leake,  who  has  brought  mnch 

city  of  Greece—  learning  to  bear  on  the  subject.     He 

"Tns  EX>u£«09  i<rr\v  'AuppoKla  irpJ^  supposes  Arta  to  have  been  «>  caUed 

r.     0  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 

^    ^^*  ,.  Aracthus,  softened  down  to  Aroethns. 

The  distinguished  temple  of  Minerva,  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  202  to 

€iri<)av€r  5'  Upov  'Aftyyas,  has  vanished.  217.)— [1854.] 
1  see  that  critics  have  doubts  of  the 
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After  strolling  about  the  town  until  sunset,  the  Greek 
collector  joined  us  at  our  lodging,  and  took  a  dish  of 
tea  with  us,  which,  besides  its  other  qualities  that  render 
it  the  best  travelling  commodity  in  the  world,  is  also  a 
great  cement  of  society,  being  a  rarity  in  the  Levant. 
The  same  person  provided  horses  to  be  ready  early  the 
next  morning,  for  which  we  paid  him  beforehand,  it 
being  hinted  that  many  travellers,  Albanian  soldiers 
and  Greek  merchants,  had  often  contrived  to  pursue 
their  journey  without  settling  for  their  conveyance. 

We  had  little  sleep,  being  disturbed  by  a  party  of 
Greeks  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the  room  next  to  us,  and 
were  up  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  but  we  did  not 
mount  until  eight  o'clock.  There  was  a  long  quarrel 
l^tween  the  diflFerent  owners  of  the  horses  respecting 
the  weight  of  the  baggage,  and  each  peasant  was 
anxious  that  his  own  beast  might  not  be  overloaded : 
then  there  was  a  want  of  ropes ;  and  they  did  not  know 
how  to  put  on  the  English  saddles,  which  they  would 
not  place  on  the  horse's  back,  for  fear  of  galling  it,  but 
on  a  high  dirty  pad.  These  difficulties  occurred  every 
day  of  our  travels,  and  we  never  were  less  than  two 
hours  getting  fairly  on  our  journey — a  delay  sufficient 
to  try  the  patience  of  the  most  enduring  temper. 

We  dropped  our  soldiers  of  the  Salaghora  barrack  at 
Arta,  and  took  two  more  from  that  town,  as  we  had  to 
cross  a  mountainous  country,  formerly  much  infested 
with  robbers,  and  considered  at  that  time  rather  sus- 
picious. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Route  from  Aria  to  the  ban  of  St.  Dimetre  —  From  St.  Dimetre  to  loamiina 
—  First  view,  and  entry  into  that  city  —  Reception  of  travellers. 

We  left  Arta  by  the  same  road  through  which  we  had 
entered  it,  and  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  Aracthus, 
but  we  then  turned  to  the  right,  and  took  a  north- 
easterly direction  for  a  short  time  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  We  met  long  strings  of  horses  loaded  with  goat- 
skins full  of  wine,  for  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
vintage.  We  observed  that  the  hairy  side  of  the  skin 
was  turned  inwards,  and  this  circumstance  accounted  for 
the  unpleasant  strong  savour  of  the  goat  in  the  new 
wine.  Passing  a  little  farther,  we  saw  them  treading 
out  the  liquor  in  tubs  by  the  hedge-side,  over  which 
the  persons  employed  in  gathering  were  emptying  out 
the  grapes  from  small  wicker  baskets. 

Just  before  we  left  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  east- 
ward we  passed  on  our  left  hand  a  fine  cedar,  and  the 
largest  plane-tree  I  have  ever  seen,  except  that  so  cele- 
brated at  Vostizza,  in  the  Morea.  We  now  took  a 
northern  direction,  skirting  a  large  plain  or  marsh,  that 
stretched  down  to  the  gulf  on  the  left,  and'  was  in  spots 
covered  vdth  maize  and  rice.  On  the  right  were  the 
stony  hills,  which  advance  within  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  Arta,  and  are  the  roots  of  the  immense 
mountains  that  fill  the  country  from  the  plains  of  Arta, 
as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  as  far  to  the 
north  and  north-east  as  the  plain  of  loannina. 

After  two  hours'  ride  from  Arta  we  came  to  a  hut  on 
an  eminence  to  our  right,  at  which  place  was  a  military 
post,  and  where  we  had  been  recommended  to  take  an 
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additional  guard  with  us.  We  halted  a  few  minutes, 
and  were  joined  by  four  Albanian  soldiers,  armed  with 
their  long  guns  and  sabres,  A  little  way  farther  on, 
the  path  left  the  plain,  which  we  saw  extending  before 
us,  with  a  village  at  a  distance;  and  turning  to  the 
north-east,  we  struck  into  the  mountains.  We  travelled 
in  a  ravine,  as  it  were,  for  some  time ;  for  the  hills  rose 
abruptly  and  close  to  us  on  each  side,  and  our  path  oc- 
casionally was  along  a  watercourse,  whose  banks  were 
covered  with  brushwood.  Just  in  this  spot  our  guard, 
very  probably  for  the  sake  of  making  their  attendance 
appear  to  be  necessary,  desired  us  to  keep  close  together, 
as  this  was  the  place,  they  said,  where  the  robbers,  the 
r\€^€C9  (a  word  very  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Albanian),  most  commonly  made  their  attack. 

Our  four  men  continued  with  us  for  two  hours,  till 
we  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where  there  was  a  village 
in  the  bosom  of  a  hill  to  the  right,^  prettily  interspersed 
with  trees  and  gardens,  and  having  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Vizier.  Here  the  guard  left  us  to  return  to  their 
station,  telling  us  that  our  own  two  soldiers  and  our- 
selves (for  we  were  well  armed)  would  be  sufficiently 
formidable  to  put  us  out  of  all  apprehension  for  the  rest 
of  the  road. 

The  Vizier  had  almost  cleared  this  part  of  the  country 
of  robbers ;  but  there  were  still  some  suspicious  spots 
through  which  a  traveller,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey,  and  not  to  fight,  would  choose  to 
provide  a  guard.  That  which  we  had  passed  was  one 
of  them,  and  we  were  afterwards  told  of  another. 

We  had  as  yet  travelled  in  a  narrow  valley  ;  and  just 
as  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  hills  seemed  to  stop  all 
farther  progress,  we  ascended  a  mountain  path  to  the 
north,  and  in  a  short  time  stopped  to  refi-esh  at  one  of 
those  fountains  which  are  so  common  all  over  Turkey. 

'  Kumeisathos. 
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Turning  round,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  plain  of 
Arta  and  of  the  gulf  at  a  distance,  looking,  as  it  were, 
through  an  immense  telescope,  or  vista,  formed  by  the 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  road  we  had  passed. 

At  one  o'clock  we  moved  forward,  still  ascending, 
and  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  path  over  the 
country  to  the  right  (the  north-east),  to  Zeitoim,  a  port 
near  Thermopylae ;  and  also  another  to  the  left,  down 
the  mountains,  to  the  country  of  Souli,  and  Parga,  and 
the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  scenery  on  each  side 
of  us  was  most  beautiful,  the  hills  being  covered  with 
lofty  forests ;  but  before  us  the  road  appeared  to  lead 
through  a  country  much  more  bleak  and  rocky.  It 
began  to  rain  a  little. 

George,  our  dragoman,  told  us  this  spot  had  formerly 
been  very  famous  for  robbers,  and  complained  that  our 
guard  ought  not  to  have  left  us ;  and  just  as  we  entered 
a  small  wood  a  gun  was  discharged  at  a  short  distance 
from  us.  I  had  a  little  before  seen  a  shepherd  on  an 
eminence  above  us,  stalking  "gigantic"  through  the 
mist,  and  was  told  that  it  was  he  who  had  fired  the 
musket ;  and,  indeed,  we  soon  came  to  where  two  other 
shepherds  were  standing  near  the  path ;  but  a  person 
who  had  his  notions  of  the  pastoral  life  from  a  visit  to 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  from  the  pleasing  pictures  of  an 
Arcadian  romance,  would  never  have  guessed  at  the 
occupation  of  these  tremendous-looking  fellows.  They 
had  each  of  them  pistols  and  a  large  knife  stuck  in 
their  belts ;  their  heads  were  covered,  and  their  faces 
partly  shaded,  by  the  peaked  hoods  of  their  shaggy 
capotes ;  and  leaning  on  their  long  gims,  they  stared 
eagerly  at  the  Franks  and  the  umbrellas,  with  which 
they  were,  probably,  as  much  taken  as  were  we  with 
their  uncouth  and  ferocious  appearance.  Their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding  at  a  distance  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  ;  but  several  of  their  large  rough  dogs, 
with  their  pricked  ears  and  bushy  tails,  were  roxised  by 
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our  presence,  and  howled  at  us  as  our  train  of  horses 
wound  along  the  path  close  by  them. 

These  dogs  are  not  unlike  the  true  shepherd  breed  of 
England,  except  that  they  are  larger  (being  as  big 
nearly  as  a  mastiflf),  and  have  their  lieads  more  sharp, 
and  their  tails  more  curled  and  bushy ;  and,  whatever 
change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  men  of  the  country, 
they  have  not  degenerated  from  their  Molossian  an- 
cestors. 

We  soon  saw  another  country-lodge'  of  the  Vizier's 
to  the  right,  with  a  few  trees  round  it,  and  a  small 
church  near  it ;  and  we  then  came,  in  a  short  time,  to  a 
chasm  in  the  road,  made  by  a  winter  torrent. 

Winding  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  we  passed  a 
hamlet  of  three  or  four  houses  and  a  church,  that  is,  a 
small  stone  house  containing  one  room,  with  only  one 
small  window,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  stone 
cross  rudely  carved  over  the  door.  They  told  us  that 
service  was  performed  at  this  place  about  once  in  two 
months,  and  that  then  it  was  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hamlets  within  eight  or  ten  miles. 

At  half  past  three  we  arrived  at  a  han  by  the  roadside, 
containing  a  yard  and  stable,  a  barrack  for  passengers 
to  sleep  in,  and  a  little  wine-house.  It  is  called  Pente 
Pegadhia — The  Five  Fountains.''  At  this  place  four 
paras  are  demanded  as  a  toll  from  every  Greek  passen- 
ger. The  road,  which  had  been  for  three  hours  very 
mountainous  and  romantic,  and  generally  on  an  ascent, 
now  led  us  down  into  a  plain,  in  which  we  again  saw 

*  Called  Mouliana. 


*  "  It  is  the  highest  point  of  level  war  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of 

which  the  road  attains  hetween  Arta  AU  Pasha,   the  Five  Wells  was  an 

and  loannina From  some  important  military  position,  and   is 

barometrical  observations  in  my  pos-  frequently  mentioned  in  the  story  of 

session  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  these  times.  Peta,  a  small  town  in  this 

•*  Cinque  Pozzi '  is  1500  or  1600  feet  neighbourhood,  was  the  head-quarters 

above  the  level  of  the  sea."— (Hoi-  of  the  Greek  insurgents  in  1863-54. 

land,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)    In  the  strug-  —[1854.] 
gles  of  the  Qreek  Revolution,  and  the 
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some  signs  of  partial  cultivation,  fields  of  maize,  now 
and  then  a  single  honse  with  a  garden,  and  a  solitary- 
labourer  beating  the  mast-trees.  In  an  hour  we  began 
to  ascend  again,  and  the  path  was  very  stony,  and 
across  several  rivulets.  We  met  two  parties  of  armed 
Albanians,  and  these  were  the  only  travellers  we  had 
encountered  during  our  day's  ride. 

The  evening  came  on,  with  a  drizzling  rain,  very- 
dusky,  and  at  last  quite  dark.  We  saw  a  blazing  light 
at  a  distance,  which  they  told  us  was  the  ban  where  we 
were  to  stop  for  the  night ;  but  as  we  approached  it, 
stumbling  along  a  rough  descending  path,  we  were 
assailed  by  several  dogs,  and  found  that  the  light  was 
the  fire  of  some  shepherds,  whose  black  shadows  we  saw 
near  the  blaze  at  a  little  distance*  However,  in  half  an 
hour  we  turned  into  the  gate  of  the  ban,  ourselves  and 
the  baggage  dripping  with  rain.  This  was  about  half 
after  seven  o'clock ;  so  that  the  distance  between  Arta 
and  the  han  may  be  nearly  thirty-five  miles,  chiefly  in 
a  northern  direction.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  road, 
except  where  it  has  been  paved,  in  which  a  person 
without  baggage  might  not  go  at  a  good  pace ;  it  was 
made  by  Ali  Pasha  about  nine  years  ago. 

The  han,  called  the  han  of  St.  Dimetre,  had  a  very 
good  stable,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  these^  places,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  party  of  travellers  had  established 
themselves,  preferring  it  to  the  room  in  the  han  itself. 
We  ascended  by  the  wooden  steps  to  the  chamber,  of 
which  we  thought  we  were  to  be  the  sole  tenants ;  but 
as  our  beds  were  being  put  up,  four  Albanian  Turks  and 
a  priest  entered,  and  soon  gave  us  to  understand  that 
.they  were  to  be  our  fellow-lodgers.  This  room  was  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad,  and  our 
own  party  were  seven ;  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
others  were  the  first  occupiers,  so  we  established  our- 
selves on  our  beds  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the 
Albanians  seated  themselves  on  their  mats  at  the  other. 
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We  had  some  eggs  boiled  in  the  small  wine-house 
attached  to  the  han,  and  were  preparing  to  get  a  fire 
lighted,  when  we  were  told  there  were  some  merchants' 
goods  underneath,  which  would  be  endangered  by  such 
a  proceeding,  as  the  burning  wood  might  drop  through 
one  of  the  many  holes  in  the  floor. 

Our  chums  turned  out  to  be  a  mission  from  the  Vizier, 
with  letters  to  Greneral  Bessieres  at  Corfu,  who,  it  seems, 
had  been  slow  in  paying  his  Highness  for  the  provisions 
with  which  the  French  troops  had  been  furnished  from 
Albania.  We  had  some  conversation  with  them.  A 
young  Corfiote,  who  had  come  with  us  from  Arta,  told 
one  of  the  Albanians  that  he  would  certainly  be  taken 
by  an  English  cruiser  in  his  way  to  Corfu.  "  No,"  re- 
turned the  fellow,  who  seemed  very  surly  and  ill-natured, 
"  I  am  going  in  a  ship  of  the  Vizier's." — "  That  does 
not  signify,"  said  the  other ;  "  the  English  care  for 
nobody's  ships ;  they  won't  let  you  go  to  Corfu." — *'  I 
am  not  afraid,"  replied  the  Albanian  angrily ;  "  Cap- 
tain   '"   (the  English  Resident  at  loannina)  "  and 

these  two  gentlemen  are  pledges  for  me." 

A  little  after  hearing  this  agreeable  assurance  we 
went  to  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  lay  down  on 
their  mats.  There  were  twelve  of  us  in  the  room ;  and 
every  one,  except  the  priest  and  the  Corfiote,  slept  with 
his  pistols  at  his  head-side.  This,  however,  on  the  part 
of  ihe  Albanians,  was  not  so  much  out  of  caution  as 
custom ;  for  there  was  not  the  least  real  cause  for  alarm 
or  suspicion ;  but  the  fashion  was  new  and  somewhat 
disagreeable  to  us. 

A  little  before  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  the  rising 
of  the  surly  Albanian,  who  got  up,  and,  going  out, 
returned  with  a  jug  of  water,  with  which  he  began 
gargling  and  spitting  most  violently,  at  the  same  time 

•  Captain    (now  Colonel   Leake —  Frequent  mention  of  this  aooomplifihed 

the  celebrated  author,  who  has  done  person  will    be   afterwards  found  in 

more    than   any   other    traveller   to  these  volumes. — [1854.] 
illustrate  the  topography  of  Qreeoe. 
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whirling  round,  as  if  to  air  himself.  This  was  his  only 
toilet.  He  then  lay  down  and  took  a  nap  till  daylight, 
when  he  and  the  remainder  of  the  mission  departed. 

In  the  morning  it  rained  very  violently,  and  we  did 
not  set  oflF  until  nine  o'clock,  when,  however,  the 
showers  were  sufficiently  lasting  and  heavy  to  wet  us 
through.  We  had  begun  our  Albanian  tour  a  month 
too  soon,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  present  and  subsequent 
disasters  from  bad  weather. 

The  road  was  through  a  green  plain,  to  the  westward 
of  north,  in  many  places  cultivated,  and  everywhere 
spotted  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  This  plain,  to 
the  right  and  before  us,  seemed  to  extend  to  a  great 
distance,  until  terminated  by  a  mountain,  or  rather  a 
vast  chain  of  mountains,  which  were  half-hidden  in  the 
clouds.*  To  the  left  were,  at  about  two  miles*  distance, 
green  hills,  on  the  side  of  which  we  saw  two  villages. 
We  continued  for  three  hours  on  the  plain,  approaching 
the  mountains ;  and  after  riding  up  a  gentle  rising  for 
another  half-hour,  had  our  first  view  of  loannina,  and 
of  the  lake  on  which  it  stands.  A  gleam  of  sunshine 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  fine 
prospect  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
houses,  domes,  and  minarets,  glittering  through  gardens 
of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  from  groves  of  cyjjresses 
— the  lake  spreading  its  smooth  expanse  at  the  foot  of 
the  city — the  moimtains  rising  abruptly  from  the  banks 
of  the  lake — ^all  these  burst  at  once  upon  us,  and  we 
wanted  nothing  to  increase  our  delight  but  the  persua- 
sion that  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Acherusian  Lake,  of 
Pindus,**  and  the  Elysian  Fields.  But  we  had  not  yet 
perused  the  topography  of  Pouqueville. 

*  The  chain  of  Pindus.    On  the  left  whole  distance  from  Arta  to  loannina 

the  range  of  high  hills  is  now  called  at  forty-two  miles  (vol.  i.  chap.  v.  p. 

Olitzka— "perhaps,"  says    Dr.  Hoi-  222,  Northern  Greece).— [1854. J 

land,  ''the    Casiop^an  mountains  of  ^  It  is    the  first  ridge  of  Pmdus, 

ancient  times"  (vol.  i.  p.  135).    From  and,  according  to  Dr.  Holland,  more 

San  Dimetre  to  loannina  is  ahout  ten  than  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

miles ;  and  Ck)lonel  Leake  reckons  tho  sea. — [1854.] 
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We  soon  entered  the  suburbs,  after  having  passed  a 
new-built  house  of  the  Vizier*s  on  our  right,  enclosed 
within  a  wall  of  some  extent.  On  our  left  hand  were 
Turkish  tombstones,  and  shops  to  the  right.  As  we 
passed  a  large  tree  on  our  left,  opposite  a  butcher's 
shop,  I  saw  something  hanging  from  the  boughs,  which 
at  a  little  distance  seemed  to  be  meat  exposed  for  sale ; 
but  on  coming  nearer  I  suddenly  discovered  it  to  be  a 
man's  arm,  with  part  of  the  side  torn  from  the  body, 
and  hanging  by  a  bit  of  string  tied  round  one  of  the 
fingers. 

Before  we  set  down  the  Turks  as  a  cruel,  savage 
people,  on  seeing  this,  we  should  recollect  that  a 
stranger  passing  through  Temple-Bar  fifty  years  ago 
might  have  concluded  the  English  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  We  learnt  that  the  arm  was  part  of  a 
robber  who  had  been  beheaded  five  days  before,  and 
whose  remaining  quarters  were  exposed  in  other  parts 
of  loannina. 

After  riding  at  least  a  mile  through  the  streets,  we 
came  to  the  house  of  the  English  Resident,  for  whom 
we  had  been  provided  with  a  letter  by  the  Governor  of 
Malta,  and  found  that  a  house  had  been  prepared  for 
our  reception.  To  this  place  we  repaired,  and  were 
received  with  a  most  profound  politeness  by  Signer 
Nicolo,  the  owner  of  the  mansion.*  Our  quarters  were 
very  comfortable,  and  our  host,  a  Greek,  who  had 
passed  several  years  at  Trieste,  and  who  spoke  Italian 
very  fluently,  was  kind  and  attentive. 

I  had  scarcely  dressed  myself  when  I  was  informed 
that  a  Secretary  of  his  Highness  the  Vizier,  and  the 


•  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  fellow-tra-  citizen,  had  large  possessions,  of  which 

veller  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  All   Pasha  made    himself   the  heir, 

this    gentleman;    and    Mr.    Hughes  leaving  hut  a  pittance  to  our  host, 

(vol.  i.  p.  441,  8vo.  edit.)  has  men-  Mr.  Hughes  gives  a  had  character  to 

tioned,  what  we  did  not  hear,  that  the  Signer,  but  we  received  nothing 

the  father  of  the  Signor  Nicolo,  Anas-  but  civilities  from  him. — [1864.] 
tasio  Argyri  Dritt<5,  a  most  deserving 
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Greek  Primate  of  the  city,  had  called  to  congratulate  us 
on  our  arrival.  I  went  to  receive  them,  and  was  quite 
overwhelmed  with  the  many  fine  things  said  by  the 
Secretary,  who  spoke  French;  and  told  me  that  his 
Highness  had  been  aware  of  our  intention  to  visit  loan- 
nina ;  that  he  had  ordered  everything  to  be  prepared 
for  our  reception ;  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
leave  his  capital,  to  finish  a  little  war  (une  petite  guerre) 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  that  he  begged  we  would 
follow  him;  and  lastly,  that  an  escort  was  provided 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  ready  at  our  command.  The 
Primate,  whom,  I  was  told,  I  might  know  to  be  a  very 
great  man,  by  the  enormous  size  of  his  calpaCy  or  cap, 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  bowed  very  frequently.  When 
Lord  Byron  came  in,  the  same  compliments  and  infor- 
mation were  repeated  to  him ;  and  as  we  were  not  at 
that  time  acquainted  that  these  were  usual  honours,  nor 
with  the  Greek  manner  of  expression,  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  especially  when  we  learnt  that  all  our 
provisions  were  to  be  daily  furnished  to  us  from  the 
Vizier's  palace. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Primate  left  us,  as  they  said, 
to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and,  wishing  to  observe 
the  Frank  ceremony  of  pulling  oflF  the  hat,  were  exceed- 
ingly awkward  in  lifting  up  their  immense  caps  with 
two  hands,  and  adjusting  them  again  upon  their  heads. 
They  were  some  time  also  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
shuffling  on  their  outward  shoes,  which,  according  to 
etiquette,  formerly  observed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  now  by  the  Orientals,  are  always  put  oflF  on  enter- 
ing an  inner  apartment.  The  poorer  class  of  people 
have  their  feet  naked,  the  middling  wear  a  sock  or 
stocking,  and  the  rich  have  a  thin  boot  without  a  sole, 
reaching  a  little  above  their  ankles,  which,  when  worn 
by  a  Turk  or  privileged  Greek,  is  yellow  or  scarlet,  but 
in  all  other  cases  blue,  or  some  dark  colour.  The  delay 
caused  by  this  adjusting  of  the  outward  shoes,  after  a 
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man  has  taken  his  leave,  has  a  very  bad  and  embar- 
rassing effect;  and  you  are  sensible  of  this  when  a 
Greek  is  making  these  preparations ;  but  the  composure 
and  dignity  of  a  Turk  are  not  hurt  by  his  complying 
with  this  or  any  other  custom. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Visit  to  the  grandsoDs  of  All  —  Manners  of  the  young  Mahometans  —  View 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  loannina  —The  lake  —  Dodona  —  The  plains  of 
loannina  —  The  amphitheatre  of  Chercovista. 

We  passed  the  few  days  we  remained  at  loannina,  pre- 
vious to  our  visiting  the  Vizier  at  his  quarters,  very 
agreeably,  and  with  a  variety  of  occupations  which  is 
seldom  to  be  enjoyed  by  travellers,  and  which,  even  in 
this  place,  would  not  perhaps  have  lasted  long.  The 
second  day  of  our  arrival  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  young 
son  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  who  is  the  eldest  son  of  Ali,  and 
who  has  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  present 
war  with  Russia.*  We  waited  upon  him  at  the  palace 
assigned  to  his  father;  and  he  received  us,  though  he 
was  a  boy  of  only  ten  years  old,  with  a  polite  unembar- 
rassed air,  desiring  us,  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  hand, 
to  sit  down  near  him.  His  preceptor,  a  grave  old  man, 
with  a  beard  reaching  to  his  knees,  sat  in  the  comer 
opposite  to  him,  but  did  not  interfere  in  the  conversation. 
The  Bey,  for  that  was  his  title,  though  he  was  a  little 
inquisitive  as  to  some  parts  of  our  dress,  and  was  highly 
delighted  by  a  handsome  sword  worn  by  Lord  Byron, 
yet  preserved  his  dignity  and  gravity,  nor  could  we 
observe  but  very  little  (fiflference  between  his  manners 
and  those  of  his  aged  tutor, 

*  Mouctar,  however,  in  his  father^s  defection  of  his  father  Mouctar,  and 

last  struggle  for  power  and  life,  did  of  his  uncles  Veil  and  Saleh  Pasha,  as 

not  support  his  early  reputation.    He  also  of   his  cousin  Mahomet   Pa^a, 

was  employed  to  defend  Argyro-castro  who   had  surrendered    Premidhi,  he 

in  1820  against  the  Sultan's  generals,  exhorted  his  troops  to  remain  faithful 

but  betrayed  his  trust  and  surrendered  to  their  master.    Iliis  they  swore  to 

the  fortress,  sending  orders  to  his  son  do,   and  kept    their  word.     Hussein 

Hussein  to  deliver  up  Tepeleni ;  but  was  reckoned  the  dullest  of  the  family 

Hussein  called  together  the  Albanian  of  Ali  Pasha. — [1864.] 
garrison,  and,  informing  them  of  the 
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When  we  had  taken  coflFee  and  sweetmeats,  we  ex- 
pressed a  wish  of  seeing  the  palace,  for  the  Bey  was 
lodged  in  what  appeared  to  he  one  of  the  outward  and 
inferior 'apartments ;  and  our  young  host  sent  imme- 
diately to  desire  his  father's  women  to  retire  into  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  harem,  that  we  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  rooms.  As  he  was  walking 
out  of  his  chamber  very  sedately  before  us  (for  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  point  in  Turkish  etiquette  that  the  guest 
should  enter  the  first,  but  retire  the  last),  one  of  the 
shabby-looking  Albanian  guard  in  waiting  upon  him 
embraced  him  very  tenderly ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
conduct  of  his  people  towards  him  there  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  famib'arity  and  respect. 

The  palace  had  one  long,  well-floored,  open  gallery, 
with  wainscots  painted  in  much  the  same  style  as  our 
teaboards.  In  one  compartment  was  a  tawdry  repre- 
sentation of  Constantinople,  a  favourite  subject,  and  one 
which  we  recognised  in  almost  every  painted  house  in 
Turkey.  We  saw  several  rooms,  not  only  handsomely 
but  very  comfortably  fitted  up,  especially  those  which 
we  were  informed  were  the  winter  apartments.  The 
coverings  of  the  sofas  were  of  richly-wrought  silk ;  the 
floors  were  spread  with  the  best  Turkey  carpets ;  and  if 
the  windows,  which  were  large  and  deep,  and  of  clear 
Venetian  glass,  had  been  furnished  with  curtains,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  ele* 
gance  of  the  chambers.  Except  that  one  of  the  rooms 
was  furnished  with  a  marble  recess,  containing  a  bath 
and  fountain,  the  whole  palace  seemed  fitted  up  in  the 
same  style,  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Turkey  there  are  no  rooms  set  apart  for 
sleeping,  but  all  are  indiscriminately  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  each  chamber  contains  a  closet  or  cupboard,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  mats  or  quilts  that  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  Orientals. 

The  little  Bey  was  highly  deUghted  at  showing  his 

VOL.  I.  E 
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father's  palace,  and  now  and  then  seemed  inclined  to 
throw  oflF  his  Turkish  reserve.  He  showed  us  his 
watch  and  two  or  three  other  little  ornaments :  but 
when  I  was  going  to  put  my  hand  on  a  small  silver 
box,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  hanging  round  his  neck 
by  a  chain,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  No,  no ! "  I 
found  this  was  an  amulet  or  charm,  and  that  his  tutor 
had  lost  no  time  in  beginning  the  religious  part  of  his 
pupil's  education.  The  Bey  spoke  Albanian  and  Greek, 
and  was  now  learning  to  write  and  read  Turkish  and 
Arabic.  We  took  our  leave,  and  the  youth  was  as 
graceful  in  this  ceremony  as  he  had  been  on  onr  enter- 
ing the  room. 

Upon  a  similar  occasion,  when  we  visited  another  of 
the  grandsons  of  Ali,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing that  these  manners  were  not  pecuKar  to  himself, 
but  belonged  to  all  Mahometans  of  the  better  sort,  who, 
generally  speaking,  have  completed  their  education,  as 
far  as  relates  to  behaviour  in  society,  before  they  have 
ceased  to  be  children.  Mahomet,*  son  of  Veli,  Pasha 
of  the  Morea  and  second  son  of  Ali,  was  of  a  lively  air, 
and  was  said  to  possess  the  genius  of  his  grandfather ; 
accordingly,  though  only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  pashalik.  He  was  living  in  the  palace 
of  Ali.  He  did  the  honours  with  the  same  ease  as  his 
cousin,  and,  after  sitting  a  short  time,  proposed  a  visit 
to  a  younger  brother  of  his,  who  was  at  a  house  belong- 
ing to  their  father  Veli. 

A  messenger  was  sent  before  us,  and  we  set  out  on 
horses  caparisoned  with  gold  housings,  whilst  some  offi- 

■  The  head  of  Mahomet  is  amongst  soner  and  treated  him  with    much 

the  five  of  the  family  of  Ali  buried  at  distinction.     He  was  afterwards  em- 

the  Silivria  Gate   at  Constantinople,  ployed  to  persuade  his   father,  Veli 

To  Mahomet  were  intrusted  the  citadel  Pasha,   to  surrender  'Prevesa    in    a 

and  territory  of  Parga  in  the  last  con-  manner  no  less  ignominious  than  he 

test  of  Ali  Pasha  with  the  Sultan.   He  had  given  up  Parga.    He  was  shortly 

proved  unworthy  of  the  trust,  and  sur-  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  usual 

rendered  after  a  few  broadsides  from  messenger  from  the  Sultan.— -[1854.] 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  took  him  pri- 
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cers  of  the  palace,  with  their  wands  and  silver  sticks, 
preceded  us.  As  the  young  Pasha  passed  through  the 
streets,  all  the  people  rose  from  their  shops,  and  thcwae 
who  were  walking  stood  still,  everybody  paying  him 
the  usual  reverence,  by  bending  their  bodies  very  low, 
touching  the  ground  with  their  right  hand,  and  then 
bringing  it  up  to  their  mouth  and  forehead  (for  the 
adoration  of  the  great  is,  in  its  primitive  and  literal 
sense,  still  preserved  among  the  Orientals).  The  Bey- 
returned  the  salute  by  laying  his  right  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head. 

When  arrived  at  the  court  of  Veli's  palace,  he  sud- 
denly touched  his  horse's  sides,  and  galloped  round  to 
the  steps,  where  his  brother,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old, 
was  standing  to  receive  him.  On  meeting,  they  em- 
braced in  a  very  ceremonious  manner,  inclining  their 
heads  over  each  other's  shoulders.  After  pipes  and 
coflFee,  we  proceeded  to  see  the  apartments ;  and  as  we 
were  walking  along,  the  youngest  boy  forgot  himself  a 
httle,  and  began  to  skip  about ;  when  he  was  immedi- 
ately checked  by  the  Pasha,  who  said,  "  Brother,  recol- 
lect you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger ;  walk  more 
quietly."  The  other  instantly  obeyed ;  and  it  was  not 
a  little  astonishing  to  witness  such  counsel,  and  so  ready 
a  compliance,  in  children  of  so  tender  an  age.  After 
meeting  with  such  behaviour  in  the  young,  we  were 
not  surprised  at  the  conduct  and  carriage  of  the  men 
amongst  the  Turks. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  were  favoured  with  four  of 
the  Vizier  8  horses  to  ride  into  the  coimtry,  and  we 
went  into  the  plain,  over  part  of  which  we  had  passed 
on  entering  the  city.  We  were  taken  to  the  spots  most 
favourable  for  viewing  the  beautiful  picture  before  us. 
We  beheld  a  large  sheet  of  water,  enclosed  on  one  side, 
to  the  westward,  by  green  plains,  an  extensive  city,  and 
a  long  succession  of  groves  and  gardens ;  and  on  the 
other  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  that  rise  almost 
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abruptly  from  its  banks.*  Such  was  the  appearance  of 
the  lake  of  loannina  and  its  surrounding  scenery.  A 
stay  of  a  fortnight,  during  two  visits,  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  in  beholding  the 
same  object  from  diflferent  points ;  yet  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  so  particular  as  I  could  wish  in  convey- 
ing an  adequate  notion  of  the  town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  lake  extends  in  length  from  about  north-west  to 
south-south-east.  In  it  there  are  two  woody  islands, 
one  large  towards  the  southern  extremity,  and  the 
other  much  smaller,**  nearly  opposite  to  a  triangular 
peninsula,  once  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  loannina, 
which  contains  the  Vizier's  palace,  and  is  defended  by 
a  fortress.  The  northern  end  of  the  lake  loses  itself  in 
a  reedy  marsh,  over  which  there  is  a  stojie  causeway, 
and  it  is  closed  by  some  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Vizier,  where  he  has  a  large  summer  palace.^  The 
southern  extremity  extends  into  a  hilly  country,  and  is 
also  lost  in  a  marsh."* 

In  a  little  bay,  opposite  to  the  islet  and  to  the  fortress 
point,  there  is  a  spring  of  very  cold  water  dripping 
from  the   rock,  and  it  is  near  this  stream,  or  under 


*  Called.  Metzoukel,  or   Mitzikell.  state  prisoners.    In  one  of  them  Mus- 

The  length  of  the  lake  is  stated  by  tapha,  Pasha  of  Del  vino,  was  starved 

Dr.  Holland  (p.  187,  vol.  i.)  to  be  six  to  death.— [1854.] 

miles,  and  its  breadth  at  the  broadest  «  Called  ^  the    Pavilion,  of   which 

part  two, — ^Hughes  says  three  (p.  48 J ,  Mr.  Robert  Cockerel  1  has    given    a 

vol.  i.) :  '*  and  near  the  central  part  of  drawing.     It  is  noticed  in  die  next 

the  city  its  channel  is  much  narrowed  chapter. — [1854.] 

by  the  projecting    peninsula   which  *  The  principal  issue  of  the  waters 

forms  the  fortress  of  loannina,  and  by  of  the  lake  is  at   the  northern  end, 

the  small  island  which  is  opposite  to  it  whence  a  small  stream  nms  for  six 

on  the  other  shore."    On  one  angle  of  miles  into  a  little  lake  (Holland,  p. 

the  peninsula  stands  a  mosck,  on  the  201),  and  there  is  a  subterranean  exit 

other  the  place.    The  whole  penin-  of  water  also  at  the  southern  end, 

sula  is  called  Castron,  and  separated  which  Colonel  Leake  denies,  but  Dr. 

by  a  fortified  ditch  from  the  mainland.  Holland  affirms  to  be  the  case,  al- 

Siee  the  views  in  Hughes*  *  Travels,*  though  in  the  text "  northern**  is  given 

p.  453,  vol.  i.— [1854.1  for  "  southern.**  Mr.  Hughes  (vol.  i.  p. 

^  The  small  island  has  seven  con-  482)  notices  Uiese  subterranean  chan- 

vents  upon  it,  which  in  the  days  of  nels  called  "  Katavothra.** — [1854.] 
Ali  Pasha  were  used  as  dungeons  for 
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the  spreading^  branches^ of  a  neighbouring  tree,  that 
an  artist  would  probably  place  himself  to  take  a  view 
of  the  city. 

It  is  singular  that  "there  is  no  mention  made  by  the 
ancient  geographers  of  any  lake  in  the  interior  of  this 
country  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lychnidus,  a 
town  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
loannina,  and  now  called  Ocrida.*  Mr,  Pouqueville, 
having  fixed  the  Elysian  Fields  in  the  plain  of  loannina, 
tells  us  that  "  at  a  village,  four  leagues  to  the  north- 
east of  loannina,  begin  the  hills  of  Sagori  and  the 
forests  of  Dodona."  *  But  these  groves  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  amidst  a  thousand  woody  recesses 
that  shade  the  mountains  of  Albania ;  and  the  prose  of 
the  traveller  is  less  sober  than  the  poetry  of  his  harmo- 
nious countryman. 

Ce  sont  ptes^  ces  temps  des  rtves  po^tiques, 

Oh  lliomme  interrc^eoit  des  foists  proph^tiques, 

Oh  la  fable,  errant  des  faits  prodigieux, 

Peuploit  d*6tres  vivants  des  hois  religieux. 

Dodone  inconsult^  a  perdu  ses  oracles, 

Les  vergers  sout  sans  dieux,  les  for^ts  sans  miracles.' 

Nor  can  his  auxiliary   (M.  Barbie  du  Boccage)  be 
allowed  to  fix  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  the  village  of 

*  Voyage  en  Albanie,  p.  54. 

•  Delille,  Trois  R^es  de  la  Nature,  canto  vi. 


•  Dr.  Holland  thinks  it  probably  a 
comparatively  recent  formation  ;  but 
(Lionel  Leake  says, — "From  the  si- 
lence of  ancient  authors  with  respect  to 
the  two  lakes  of  the  valley  of  loannina, 
or  the  single  lake  of  fifteen  miles  in 
length  as  it  may  justly  be  described,  an 
opinion  may  possibly  arise  that  it  had 
no  existence  in  the  time  of  those  writers, 
but  has  been  formed  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  subterranean  channels,  of  which 
that  branching  from  the  southern  lake, 
being,  if  we  suppose  its  exit  to  be  at 
Khan<5pulo,  thirty-four  miles  in  length 
in  a  direct  line,  seems  peculiarly  liable 
to  such  an  accident  in  a  country  subject 


to  earthquakes.  The  depth  of  water 
however  in  the  lake,  particularly  be- 
tween the  citadel  of  loannina  and  the 
islands,  where  it  is  never  less  than 
thirty  feet,  will  hardly  admit  of  the 
supposition  that  there  has  not  always 
been  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
the  centre,  maintained  by  the  streams 
which  issue  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mitzikeli,  added  to  the  torrents  which 
in  this,  the  most  rainy  climate  in 
Greece,  pour  plentifully  into  it  from 
the  vast  slope  of  the  mountains." — 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  chap.  36,  p. 
135.— [1854.] 
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Protopapae,  three  leagues  to  the  north-north-west  of 
loannina.^  We  must  be  content  to  know  what  Homer 
has  told  us,  that  it  was  situated  in  a  distant  and  incle- 
ment region,  amongst  a  barbaroiu^  people,  who  washed 
not  their  feet,  and  who  lay  upon  the  bare  ground  ;*  or, 
at  most,  we  can  only  learn  that  it  was  placed  somewhere 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarus,  in  the  country  first  be- 
longing to  the  Thesprotians,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Molossians.*  * 

There  is  only  one  important  remnant  of  antiquity  in 
this  part  of  the  country ;  this  we  visited.  It  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village  called,  as  well  as  I  could 
catch  the  sound,  Chercovista,  and  about  four  hours  in  a 
direction  nearly  south-easterly  from  the  city.  The  road 
is  first  through  the  plain,  and  then  ascends,  over  some 
low  rocky  hills,  into  a  wide  valley,  terminated  by 
woody  hills  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olitzka.    Here,  before 

■  Description  et  Histoire  de  rAncienne  Epire,  prefixed  to  the  *  Travels  in 
Albania.' 

*  Iliad,  lib.  xvi.  lin.  233,  et  sequ. 

*  Strab.  lib.  vii. 


*  Dr.  Holland  has  taken  some  pains  some  fortunate  discoveries  of  his  own 

to  settle  or  illustrate  this  inquiry,  of  pseudo-Cyclopean  walls  on  a  hill 

but  has  not,  |I  think,  proved  more  to  tilie  north-north-west  of  loannina, 

than  is  mentioned  above ;    nor  can  is  obliged  to  conclude  his  notice  of 

Mr.  Hawkins,  with  all  his  learning  various  opinions  on  the  subject  by  the 

and  ingenuity,  do  more  than  discredit  imsatisfactoiy    query,    "  Who    shall 

the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Holland,  and  decide?"    Vol.  i.  p.  487. 
assign  a  probable  site  for  Dodona  in        Colonel  Leake  suggests  the  proba- 

the  district  of  Paramythia,  a  town  bility  that  the  vallev  of  loannina  is 

from  thirty  to   thirty-five  miles  di-  the  DodoncDUS,  and  the  ruins  of  Kas- 

rectly  west  of  loannina.      But  the  trizza  those  of  the  city  Dodona.    He 

principal  ground  for  the  probability  is  places  the  temple  in  the  citadel  of 

the  discovery  of  some  valuable  bronze  loannina,  and  thinks  that  '*  further 

works  of  ancient  art,  which  he  thinks  researches  will  probably  end  in  leav- 

may  have  belonged  to  the  sacred  trea-  ing  no  doubt   on    the   question." — 

sury:    rSee  *  Essay  on  the  Site  of  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 
Dodona,    in  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  473,        Dr.  Wordsworth  has  an  elaborate 

et  seq.)  essay  on  the  subject.    He  mi^es  Do- 

The  oracle  had  vanished,  somehow  dona  a  district,  the  capital  of  which 

or  the    other,  even  when   Polybius  stood  where  the    great    remains   at 

wrote  ;  but  the  name  of  Dodona,  as  a  Dramisus  are  now  seen  ;  but  he  places 

city  or  district,  survived  in  the  age  of  the  oracle  at  loannina.    Page  328  of 

I'rocopius.     Ibid,,  483.  the  beautiful  volume    of    *  Pictorial 

Mr.  Hughes,  even  with  the  assist-  Greece  *  before  quoted,  just  published, 

tance  of  Archdeacon  Butler,  and  after  1853.— [1854.] 
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arriving  at  the  principal  ruins,  there  are  evident  traces 
of  ancient  buildings;  but 'the  amphitheatre,  which  soon 
presents  itself,  is  indeed  magnificent,  and,  for  a  ruin, 
very  entire.  The  stones  that  compose  it  are  of  that 
massy  size  which  I  have  before  remarked  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  breadth  of 
the  area  is  fifty-six  long  paces,  and  the  rows  of  seats 
are  in  number  fifty-five,  each  seat  being  in  depth  more 
than  a  foot.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  description  of 
an  antiquity  of  such  importance ;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
actly measured,  and  represented  in  a  most  accurate 
design,  by  the  hand  of  an  artist.*  A  marble  vase  has 
been  dug  out  from  the  area  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
before  had  occasion  to  allude. 

The  conjectures  of  a  scholar  would  be  busily  employed 
in  assigning  some  classical  name  to  the  site  of  the  mag- 
nificent ruin  of  Chercovista ;  but  he  might,  after  every 
inquiry,  be  obliged  perhaps  to  content  himself  with 
thinking  that  he  had  viewed  the  sole  remaining  vestige 
of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Epirus,  of  the  seventy  cities 
which  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  despoiled,  in  one 
day  and  at  the  same  hour,  of  their  wealth,  of  their 
ornaments,  and  of  their  people.*  ^     However,  although 

•  Polyb.  lib.  vii.    T.  Liv.  lib.  xlv.  cap.  34. 


•  Mr.  Lusieri,  who  stowed  me  the  and  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

drawing  at  Athens.  The  measurements  Gulf  of  Arta,  he  visited  the  ruins  of 

taken  by  Dr.  Holland  were  unfortu-  twenty  or  thirty  Hellenic  towns ;"  but 

nately  lost.    He   estimated  that  the  adds,  '*  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 

theatre  mi^t  contain  12,000  specta-  that  the  defect  of  historical  evidence 

tors,  and  he  noticed  the  remains  of  a  makes  it  difficult  in  many  instances 

temple  with  portions  of  fourteen  co-  to   apply  the  ancient  names."    See 

Inmns,  also  part  of  the  city  walls.   He  '  Researches  in  Greece,'  p.  402. 
says  that  some  of  the  literary  Greeks        The  ruins  near  Chercovista,  or  Dra- 

of  loannina  speak  of  these  ruins  as  be-  matza,  called  as  usual  Pakfc-kastro, 

longing  to  Cassiope  (vol.  ii.  p.  267);  are  described  at  length  in  'Northern 

but  loannina  has  also  been  thought  Greece'(vol.i.p.264),  andalsoby  Mr. 

to    represent    that    ancient    town. —  Hughes,  who  says, — "  After  a  ride  of 

[1854. J  four  hours  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 

k  Colonel  Leake  says  that  **  in  the  an  old  Epirotic  city,  affording  one  of 

country  contained  between   loanniua  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient 
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we  may  believe,  with  Plutarch,  that  every  one  was  hor- 
ror-struck, when  a  whole  nation  was  involved  in  ruin 
for  the  sake  of  a  plunder  which,  being  divided,  gave  to 
each  soldier  only  eleven  drachmas,'  yet  the  smallness 
of  the  booty,  and  of  the  number  of  the  captives  (150,000) 
enslaved  by  the  conquerors,  allows  but  a  scanty  and 
not  a  rich  population,  to  each  of  the  cities  destroyed ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  one  of  them  would  have 
been  particularized,  had  it  been  one-third  as  extensive 
as  modem  loannina. 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  iEmilii.  However,  all  Epirus  was  not  depopulated,  but 
only  those  parts  which  had  favoured  King  Perseus,  as  we  learn  by  an  expres- 
sion of  Livy ;  for  that  historian,  after  detailing  the  account  of  this  cruelty, 
soon  talks  of  the  rest  of  the  Epirotes — "  reb'quorum  Epirotarum "  are  his 
words.  Mr.  Hume,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  inac- 
curacy of  stating  these  150,000  as  the  entire  population  of  all  Epirus.  See 
*  Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations.' 


military    architecture    that  we    had  other  instances,  no  longer  exists;  it  has 

hitherto  beheld ;  nor  is  it  interesting  twelve  radiatory  flights  of  steps  from 

on  that  j^ccount  only,  since  it  exhibits  the  orchestra  to  the  higher  circles  ; 

also,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  and  the  length  of  these  radii,  as  near 

the  largest  theatre  yet  discovered  in  as  we  could  measure  them,  is  150  feet. 

Greece.    Its  form  is  the  segment  of  a  We  counted  easily  ^ty-four  rows  of 

circle  larger  than  a  semicircle  whose  seats,  though,  from  tbe    convulsion 

diameter  is  430  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  of  earthquakes,    the   whole    number 

orchestra  is  130  feet,  and  its  depth  73  cannot  easily  be  determined."    Vol.  L 

feet    It  has  two  diazometa  or  oorri-  p.  473. — [1854."] 
dois,  but  the  upper  gallery,  as  in  all 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

loannma  —  The  houses  —  The  palaces  of  the  Vizier  —  Summer  pavilion 
—  Population  of  the  dty  —  The  trade  —  Annual  fair  —  Exports  and 
importo. 

The  existence  of  such  a  city  as  loannina*  seems,  till  very 
lately,  to  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  yet  I  should 
suppose  it,  after  Salonika  and  Adrianople,  and  perhaps 
Widdin,  to  be  the  most  considerable  place  in  European 
Turkey. 

The  city  stands  on  the  western  banks  of  the  lake,  at 
about  two  miles  from  its  northern  extremity.  Imme- 
diately near  the  lake  it  stands  on  a  flat,  but  the  north 
and  north-western  parts  of  it  are  built  on  slopes  of  rising 
and  uneven  ground.  A  triangular  peninsula  (of  which 
mention  has  before  been  made)  juts  into  the  lake,  and 
contains  the  fortress  and  the  residence  of  the  Pasha, 
being  defended  by  a  fortification  and  a  tower  at  each 
angle.     The  entrance  to  this  fortress  is  across  a  moat 

*  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  mund,  son  of  Bohert  Guiscard,  in  the 

loannina  are  from  the  Byzantine  writ-  year  1082.  . 

ers,  and  from  them  we  may  collect  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  conjectures  on 
that  it  existed  as  early  as  the  eleventh  the  origin  of  loannina,  is  inclined  to 
century,  and  progressively  increased  go  hack  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Justi- 
in  consequence,  forming  a  sort  of  nian,  and  assigns  some  ancient  frag- 
metropolis,  during  a  part  of  the  thir-  ments  of  the  old  castle  to  that  period. 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  to  His  sketch  is  given  from  the  By- 
the  principality  founded  hy  Michael  zantine  historians  and  from  some  ex- 
Angelas  at  the  commencement  of  this  tracts  of  MSS.  once  in  possession  of 
period.    Holland,  vol,  i.  p.  204.  Ali  Pasha's  minister,  Mehemet  Ef- 

Colonel  Leake,  in  his  'Researches  fendi, — rather  a  suspicious  historical 
in  Greece,'  p.  167,  quotes  two  Romaic  document,  hut  amusing  enough,  par- 
lines  which  he  sa^  contain  one  of  the  ticularly  the  life  and  adventures  of 
most  ancient  notices  of  the  towns  of  Dionysius  the  Dogsopbist,  for  so  Mr. 
Arta  and  loannina,  adding  that  the  Hughes  translates  2Kv\6<ro<t>os,  who 
latter  was  a  place  of  importance  in  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
the  eleventh  century,  as  Anna  Com-  seventeenth  century,  and  is  men- 
nena  (Alex.  s.  3)  speai»  of  its  citadel  tioned  by  Knolles.  Hughes,  Travels, 
and  vineyards.   It  was  taken  by  Bohe-  vol.  ii.  p.  8. — [1854.  ] 
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over  a  drawbridge.  There  is  one  street  wliich  runs 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  another  that 
cuts  it  at  right  angles,  extending  to  the  fortress.  These 
are  the  principal  streets.* 

The  houses  are,  many  of  them,  large  and  well  built, 
containing  a  courtyard,  and  having  warehouses  or 
stables  on  the  ground,  with  an  open  gallery  and  the 
apartments  of  the  family  above,  A  flight  of  wooden 
steps,  under  cover  of  the  pent  of  the  gallery,  connects 
the  under  and  upper  part  of  the  houses.  Though  they 
have  but  a  gloomy  appearance  from  the  street,  having 
the  windows  very  small  and  latticed  with  cross  bars  of 
wood,  and  presenting  the  inhospitable  show  of  large 
folding  doors,  big  enough  to  admit  the  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  family,  but  never  left  open,  yet  the  yard,  which 
is  often  furnished  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  in 
the  best  houses  communicates  with  a  garden,  makes 
them  very  lively  from  within,  and  the  galleries  are  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  allow  a  scope  for  walking  in  rainy 
weather. 

The  Bazar,  or  principal  street,  inhabited  by  the  trades- 
men, is  well  furnished,  and  has  a  showy  appearance. 
The  Bizestein,  or  covered  Bazar,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  would  put  you  in  mind,  as  may  be  observed  of  all 
these  places,  of  Exeter-' Change. 

Besides  the  palace  in  the  fortress,  and  the  two  I  have 
mentioned^  allotted  to  the  two  sons  of  Ali,  there  is 
another  summer  residence  of  the  Vizier's  in  the  suburbs 
at  the  north-west  end  of  the  town.  It  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  in  a  wild  and  tangled  state  when 

•  For  a  detailed  account  of  loan-  does  of  every  place  noticed  by  him. 

nina,  and  particularly  of  this  fortress,  It  is  a  perfect  *  Book  of  Beauty,'  and 

with    the    harem,    the    prisons,    the  as  much  Hke  Greece  as  Lady  Bles- 

mosck  of  Ali,  as  seen  in  our   time  sington's  portraits  resembled  the  fair 

(1809),  see  Colonel  Leake's  '  Northern  originals.— [1854.1 
Greece '  (p.  133  et  seq.,  vol.  iv.  chap.        *»  I   ought  to  have  mentioned  the 

xxxvii.).     Dr.  Wordsworth's  volume  large  palace  and  fortress  of  Litharitza 

gives    some    most   pleasing  pictorial  at  the  southern   end  of  the  city. — 

sketches    of    loannina,   as  indeed  it  [1854.] 
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we  saw  it,  but  aboxinding  with  every  kind  of  fruit-tree 
that  flourishes  in  this  favoured  climate — the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pavilion,  and  has  one  large  saloon  (I  think  an 
octagon),  with  small  latticed  apartments  on  every  side. 
The  floor  of  the  saloon  is  of  marble,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  fountain  containing  a  pretty  model,  also 
in  marble,  of  a  fortress,  mounted  with  small  brass 
cannon,  which,  at  a  signal,  spout  forth  jets  of  water 
into  the  fountain,  accompanied  by  an  organ  in  a  recess, 
playing  some  Italian  tunes.*  The  small  rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  sofas  of  figured  silk,  and  the  lattices  of  the 
windows,  as  well  as  the  cornices,  are  gilt  and  highly 
polished.  The  shade  of  an  orange-grove  protects  the 
pavilion  from  the  sun,  and  it  is  to  this  retreat  that  the 
Vizier  withdraws  during  the  heats  of  summer,  with  the 
most  fevoured  ladies  of  his  harem,  and  indulges  in  the 
enjoyment  of  whatever  accomplishments  these  fair  ones 
can  display  for  his  gratification.  Our  attendant  pointed 
out  to  us,  in  a  recess,  the  sofa  09  which  Ali  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit,  whilst,  on  the  marble  floor  of  tihie  saloon, 
his  females  danced  before  him  to  the  music  of  the 
Albanian  lute. 

In  a.  field  adjoining  the  gardens,  and  surrounded 
with  high  walls,  are  a  few  large  deer  and  antelopes. 
The  pavilion  and  its  gardens  bespeak  a  taste  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  country,  and  most  probably  the 
Vizier  was  indebted  to  his  French  prisoners  for  the 
beauties  of  this  elegant  retirement.  We  were  told  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Frank. 

Beyond  the  pavilion  there  are  gardens  belonging  to 
the  principal  citizens  of  loannina ;  and  as  most  of  these 
have  a  summer-house  in  them,  they  seem  to  make  a  part 

'  Coldhel  Leake  calls  this  a  silly  more  agreeable  in  the  heat  of  sum- 

baable,  but  praises  the  kiosk  generally,  mer."    What  has  become  of  it? — 

doubting  whether  "  the  SiQtan  himself  [1854.] 
posKCsscs  any  kiosk  more  elegant  or 
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of  the  city,  which,  from  its  great  apparent  extent,  might 
be  thought  to  contain  a  very  large  population.*  But 
the  Mahometans  never  make  any  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  town  or  district,  and 
it  was  only  during  our  stay  in  Turkey  that  the  Greek 
priests  of  one  city  were  persuaded,  for  the  first  time,  by 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  to  keep  a  regular  registry  of  births 
in  their  district*  This  makes  everything  that  can  be 
said  on  the  population  of  loannina  mere  conjecture. 
Some  informed  me  that  it  contained  eight  thousand 
houses,  others  did  not  make  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amount  to  more  than  thirty-five  thousand.  I  should 
think  this  is  the  lowest  possible  computation.  Of  this 
number,  whatever  it  be,  one-tenth  perhaps  are  Maho- 
metans, and  the  remainder  Christians,  with  a  few 
Jews. 

The  Christians  of  loannina,  though  inhabiting  a  part 
of  Albania,^  and  governed  by  Albanian  masters,  call 
themselves  Greeks,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  Arta, 
Prevesa,  and  gven  of  many  villages  higher  up  in  the 
country :  they  neither  wear  the  Albanian  dress,  nor 
speak  the  Albanian  language,  and  they  partake  also 
in  every  particular  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

*  It  has,  or  had,  two  citadels,  three  the  name  of  Carlili  to  Acamania), 
palaces,  nineteen  moscks,  six  Greek  who,  ahout  the  year  1430,  was  master 
churches,  five  tek^s  or  Mussulman  of  the  city ;  and  Chalcondilus  says  that 
monasteries,  and  two  Jewish  syna-  Charles  was  prince  or  duke  of  loan- 
gogues,  within  the  fortified  peninsula  nina  when  it  surrendered  to  Sultan 
on  the  lake.  Colonel  Leake  says  that  Murat  in  1431.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  city  contained  in  his  day  a  thou-  the  heginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
sand  houses  of  Mussulmans,  two  thou-  tury  that  loannina  was  completely  re- 
mand of  Greeks,  and  two  himdred  of  duced  to  the  subjection  of  the  Turks ; 
Jews. — [1864.]  since  then  it  was,  until  the  time  of  Ali 

*»  loannina  is  not  a  part  of  Albania  Pasha,  governed  by  Beys  or  Pashas  of 

Proper,  although  it  haslong  been  mixed  two  tails.    Ali  raised  it  to  be  the  ca- 

up  with  that  province,  and,  during  the  pital  of  a  Sandjiak,  and  divided  it  into 

reign  of  Ali   Pasha,  was  considered  four  districts,  all  dependent   on  the 

the  capital  of  it.     According  to  the  vizier    of    loannina.     (See    Hughes' 

MSS.  quoted  .  by  Mr.   Hu^es,  the  *  Travels,'  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  8vo.  eSit. ; 

last  Christian  prince  who  reigned  in  and  see  also  the  additional  note  to 

loannina   was    called   Sghurus ;  but  vol.  iv.  of  *  Northern  Greece,*  which 

Phranza  mentions  a  certain    despot  gives  the  history  of  loannina  in  the 

Charles  (the  same  probably  who  gave  fourteenth  century.)—[1854.] 
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Greeks  of  the  Morea,  Roumelia,  and  the  other  Chrigtian 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia.  As,  however,  the 
appellation  RomceoSj  or  Roman  (once  so  proud  a  title, 
Imt  now  the  badge  of  bondage),  is  a  religious,  not  a 
national  distinction,  and  means  a  Christian  of  the  G-reek 
Church ;  and  fis  many  of  the  Albanians  are  of  that  per- 
suasion, and  denominated  accordingly,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  confusion  in  giving  to  the  various  people  of  the 
country  their  common  names.  To  prevent,  however, 
any  mistake,  I  shall  always  use  the  words  Greek  and 
Albanian  with  a  reference,  not  to  the  rehgion,  but  to 
the  language  and  nation,  of  the  persons  whom  I  may 
have  occasion  to  mention.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
use  the  word  Turk  as  a  religious  denomination,  which, 
though  an  undoubted  vulgarism,  is  prevalent  amongst 
the  Greeks  of  the  Jjevant,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  give  that  offence  to  the  Mahometans  of  which 
I  have  somewhere  read. 

The  Greek  citizens  of  loannina  appear  a  distinct  race 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  perhaps  are 
sprung  from  ancient  settlers,  who  may  have  retired, 
from  time  to  time,  before  the  successive  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesus  and  Greece,  into  a  country  where,  although 
enslaved,  they  were  less  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages 
and  to  a  frequent  change  of  masters.  Many  of  them 
boast  of  their  ancestry,  and  I  was  told  that  there  was 
in  the  city  a  schoolmaster  whose  family  had  taught  for 
three  hundred  years  successively,  the  eldest  son  always 
taking  upon  himself  the  profession. 

The  Greeks  of  loannina  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  priests,  and  of  some  few  who  are  in  the  employ- 
ments of  the  Pasha,  all  engaged  in  trade  ;*  and  many 
of  the  better  sort  pass  three  or  four  years  in  the  mer- 
chant-houses of  Trieste,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and 
Vienna,  which,  in  addition  to  the  education  they  receive 

•  Dr.  Holland  mentions  that  some    property,  or  on  the  capital  acquired 
live    independently    upon    inherited    by  trade. — [1864.] 
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ID  the  schools  of  their  own  city,*  where  they  may  learn 
French  and  Italian,  gives  them  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  most  diffused  modem  languages,  and  adds  also 
to  the  ease  and  urbanity  of  their  address.  They  have, 
indeed,  introduced  as  much  as  they  dare  of  the  manners 
of  Christendom;  and,  as  our  host,  Signer  Nicolo,  in- 
formed us,  once  aspired  for  a  moment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas. 
Some  of  them,  after  establishing  an  intercourse  with 
their  own  city,  settle  in  the  seaports  of  Roumelia,  and 
in  the  towns  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Hungary ; 
but  they  generally  return  home,  as  the  policy  of  Ali 
contrives  to  oblige  them  to  leave  part  of  their  family 
in  his  dominions ;  and,  indeed,  the  wealthy  merchants 
cannot  leave  the  country,  or  even  the  city,  without  his 
express  permission,  and  are  not  indulged  with  a  ride 
into  the  neighbourhood  without  a  notification  of  their 
purpose.  The  annual  revenue  which  the  Vizier  draws 
from  his  capital  amounts,  say  they,  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  piasters. 

There  is  a  fair  which  lasts  a  fortnight  held  once  a 
year  on  the  plain  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of 
the  city;  and  during  this  time  all  the  tradesmen  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  shops  in  the  Bazar  and  Bizestein, 
which  are  shut,  and  to  set  up  booths  in  the  plain.  This 
the  Vizier  finds  a  very  good  method  of  getting  at  some 
knowledge  of  the  actual  property  of  his  subjects.  The 
fair  was  held  during  our  residence  in  the  city,  and 


•  There  were  two ;  the  principal  was  Next  to  Psallida,  whom  we  knew, 
condnctedbythecelebrateidAthanasius  George  Sakallarius  had  the  highest 
Psallida,  and  had  100  scholars ;  the  literary  reputation  (Holland,  p.  233 
other  by  the  hereditary  schoolmaster  et  seq.  vol.  i.)  He  was  anther  of 
before  mentioned,  Valleno.  Thisschool,  several  well-known  works,  and  physi- 
founded  130  years  ago,  and  having  cian  to  Ali  Pasha ;  so  was  Metaxa.  Co- 
300  scholars,  was  supported  by  the  letti,  who  has  since  played  so  distin- 
famous  Zosimades,  brothers,  two  re-  guished  a  part  in  Greece,  was  physician 
sident  in  Italy,  a  third  in  Russia,  to  Mouctar  Pasha,  and  the  writer  of 
Dr.  Holland  was  informed  that  several  scientific  works,  both  original 
their  literary  benefactions  to  loannina  and  translated.  We  saw  these  gentle- 
amounted  to  20,000  piasters  annually,  men  at  Tepeleni.— f  1854.] 
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opened  on  the  8th  of  October,  when  we  passed  through 
it  on  horseback.  The  booths,  occupying  a  great  extent 
of  ground,  are  built  and  fitted  up  exactly  as  in  England, 
and  are  divided  into  rows  much  more  regular  than  the 
streets,  and  each  allotted  to  some  particular  merchan- 
dize. There  is  also  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  several  plots  of  greensward  for 
the  parties  of  dancers,  who  continue  their  amusements 
during  the  whole  night. 

Here  are  the  goods  imported  from  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  formerly,  but  now  mostly 
from  Malta,  in  Sclavonian  vessels  under  the  Turkish 
flag ;  they  are  landed  at  Prevesa,  Salaghora,  Vallona, 
and  Durazzo,  and  thence  conveyed  on  horses  to  loan- 
nina.  Our  blockade  of  the  Adriatic  must  soon  cut  off 
these  supplies;  and,  as  an  English  merchant  disdains 
such  petty  traffic,  Albania  may  soon  be  in  want  of  the 
greater  part  of  them.  Still,  however,  there  are  caps 
from  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  G-enoa,  and  some  coffee  and 
sugar  from  the  first  of  these  places.  Knives,  sword- 
blades,  and  gun-barrels,  glass,  and  paper,  are  brought 
from  Venice,  but  the  three  first  of  these  articles  are 
sold  in  all  the  little  seaports  of  Albania,  without  passing 
through  loannina.  The  gold  and  silver  thread  used  in 
their  embroidery  is  obtained  from  Vienna. 

Cloth  of  French  and  German  manufacture  is  sent 
from  Leipsig.  This  is  the  chief  article  of  importation, 
as  it  is  from  this  fair  that  all  the  richer  Greeks  and 
Turks,  not  only  in  Albania,  but  in  great  part  of  Rou- 
melia  and  in  the  Morea,  supply  themselves  with  the 
.  loose  robes  and  pelisses  of  their  winter  dress.  English 
cloth  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  but  seldom  to  be  met 
with  here,  or  even  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  on 
account  of  its  great  price.  The  best  of  the  cloth  sold 
at  loannina  was  not  equal  to  the  worst  of  that  manu- 
factured in  England,  and  was  of  a  coarse  thin  texture, 
and  very  badly  dyed. 
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The  articles  of  exportation  are  oil,  wool,  corn,  and 
tobacco,  for  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Naples ;  and, 
for  inland  circulation  through  Albania  and  Roumelia, 
spun  cottons  from  the  plains  of  Triccala  and  many 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  stocks  of  guns  and 
pistols  mounted  in  chased  silver,  both  plain  and  gilt, 
and  also  embroidered  velvets,  stuffs,  and  cloths,  which 
are  here  better  wrought  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  droves  of  cattle 
and  horses,  are  collected  from  the  hills  both  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Albania  for  the  fair.  Of  these,  all  but  the 
horses,  which  are  dispersed  in  the  country,  are  sold  into 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  woods  of  Albania,  before  the 
French  revolution,  furnished  Toulon  with  timber  for 
shipbuilding,  and  Marseilles  imported  into  the  country 
the  French  colonial  produce.  But  both  these  traffics 
have  long  ceased  ;  and  if  the  trees  of  Mount  Tomarus, 
or  the  Acroceraunians,  are  in  future  to  "  descend  to 
the  -main,"  they  will  swell  the  squadrons  of  the  British 
fleets. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Napoleon 
has  adopted  the  advice  of  Pouqueville,  and  removed  the 
station  of  the  French  agent  from  Arta  to  loannina,  in 
order  to  counteract  such  a  measure,  appointing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  gentleman  himself  to  carry  his  own 
plans  into  execution.  This  minister  was  at  his  post 
during  our  stay  in  the  city,  but,  as  he  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  nation  at  war  with  his  master,  we  had 
not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him. 

I  was  not  able  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  commercial 
dealings  of  the  merchants  of  loannina ;  but  the  balance 
of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Albania,  and  is  paid  in  Venetian 
zequins. 

The  Greeks  of  this  city  are  as  industrious  as  any  in 
Turkey,  and  their  embroidery,  the  art  in  which  they 
excel,  is  executed  very  neatly;  but  there  was  no  one 
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who  could  mend  an  umbrella  in  the  whole  place ;  and 
only  one  man,  a  poor  Italian,  was  capable  of  making  a 
bedstead.  The  only  encom^ement  an  able  mechanic 
would  meet  with  would  be  employment  at  the  Vizier's 
palace,  without  receiving  any  emolument.  This  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  every  exercise  of 
ingenuity. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Turkish  Ramazan — Preparations  for  travelling  —  Greek  peasantry—* 
Route  from  loannina  to  Zitza  —  ThnndernBtorm  —  The  monastery  of  Zitza 
— View  jfrom  it —Inhabitants  of  Zitza  —  Their  misery. 

Wb  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Turkish 
Lent,  which,  as  it  occurs  in  each  of  the  thirteen  months 
in  succession,  fell  this  year  in  October^  and  was  hailed, 
at  the  rising  of  the  new  moon  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  by  every  demonstration  of  joy :  pistols  and  guns 
were  discharged  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
Turks  continued  firing  long  enough  to  exhaust  their 
cartridge-pouches ;  and  as  they  used  balls,  according  to 
custom,  the  Greek  inhabitants  closed  their  window- 
shutters  and  remained  at  home— a  precaution  very 
necessary,  for  two  bullets  passed  within  a  very  audible 
distance  of  om:  host's  gallery.  The  minarets  of  all  the 
moscks  were  illuminated,  and  everything  seemed  to 
show  that  the  approaching  season  was  not  considered 
as  one  of  penance,  but  devoted  to  merriment.  In  truth, 
although  during  this  month  the  strictest  abstinence, 
even  from  tobacco  and  coflfee,  is  observed  in  the  day- 
time, yet  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  feasting  com- 
mences, and  a  small  repast  is  served ;  then  is  the  time 
for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amusements 
of  Turkey,  puppet-shows,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  story- 
tellers. At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  prayers, 
the  dinner  commences,  and  the  carousal  lasts  till  day- 
break, when  the  Turks  retire  to  rest,  and  do  not  rise 
till  mid-day. 

We  were,  therefore,  as  I  said,  unlucky  in  hitting  on 
this  time  for  travelling,  for  we  were  frequently  a  long 
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tune  before  we  could  rouse  the  people  who  were  to 
assist  us  in  our  progress,  and  were  besides  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  heavy  drum  beaten  at  midnight  to  call 
the  Mahometans  to  the  mosck.  But  we  had  no  time  to 
lose,  and  set  out  to  visit  the  Vizier. 

We  were  a  stronger  party  on  this  journey  than  we 
had  been  in  travelling  to  lo^nnina,  for  we  were  accom- 
panied by  his  Highnesses  Secretary,*  of  whom  something 
has  before  been  said,  and  by  a  Greek  priest,  who,  not 
having  his  annual  compliment  of  piasters  for  the  Vizier, 
was  journeying  to  him  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  de- 
fault :  it  seems  he  was  a  relation  of  the  Secretary's,  and 
on  that  score  joined  company  with  us.  We  were  also 
furnished  with  an  Albanian  soldier  belonging  to  the 
city  guard.  His  name  was  Vasilly,  and  he  afterwards 
continued  in  our  service.  It  was  the  province  of  this 
man  to  take  care  that  the  Vizier's  guests  (so  they  called 
us)  were  properly  treated  and  accommodated  on  the 
road,  and  he  became  a  very  important  personage  in  our 
suite.  The  intendant  of  the  post  provided  us  with  five 
saddle-horses,  and  a  postman,  called  in  Turkey  a  aourgee^ 
to  look  after  them ;  and  for  these,  which  were  to  serve 
us  till  our  return  to  loannina,  we  were  not  to  pay  a 
settled  price,  but  to  make  the  intendant  a  present. 

Had  we  at  that  time  been  provided  with  a  positive 

•  Signor  Spiro  Colovo— whom  Man-  wary  victims,  Colovo  was  present,  and 

sour  £ffendi  calls  "  I'infame  Colovo "  employed  himself  in    preparing  the 

(liv.  yiii.  p.  145X  and  Mr.  Hughes  large  placard  which  five  minutes  after* 

oountenanoes  that  epithet.     He  at-  wards  was  nailed  upon  the  forehead  of 

tended  to  us  civilly  enough,  but  we  had  his  suspended  friend.  (Liv.  vi.  p.  103.) 

no  opportunity  of  discovering  either  his  Colovo,  in  the  last  struggle  of  his 

▼irUies  or  his  vices.    The  only  charge  master  Ali,  was  sent  to  Corfu,  under 

alleged  by  the  renec^ade  is,  that  Colovo  pretext  of  collecting  materials  for  the 

was  the  intimate  friend  and  protector  constitution  which  All  promised  to 

of  a  certain  charlatan  named  Serio,  a  give  to  his  Albanian  subjects.    His 

SalcHiikan,  who  was  employed  by  Ali  real  object  was  to  procure  ammunition. 

Pasha  to  cranpound  the  philosopher's  He  was  taken  bv  the  Turkish  squadron, 

stone,  and  failing,  after  many  mon-  discovered,  and  tortured  to  death,  in 

strous  and    cruel    experiments,  was  order  to  extract  from  him  the  secrets 

hanged.    Whilst  Ali  Pasha  was  con-  of  Ali.    (Hughes,  vol,  ii.  p.  279.) — 

versing  in  a  friendly  way  with  the  [1854.] 


alchemist,  his  usual  practice  with  un- 
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order  from  the  Vizier,  we  should  have  been  also  fur- 
nished with  horses  of  the  post  to  cany  our  luggage ; 
but,  as  it  was,  we  had  a  command  in  writing  from 
Mehmet  Effendi,*  governor  of  loannina,  addressed  to 
the  heads  of  all  the  villages  where  we  were  to  stop ; 
and  these  were  to  get  us  as  many  horses  as  we  might 
want.  Except  from  Fran^  travellers,  the  peasants  sel- 
dom ever  get  a  farthing  for  their  beasts,  and  their 
labour  in  attending  them ;  and  as  these  orders  are  fre- 
quently given,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  heavy 
grievances  of  the  poor,  and  are  a  great  check  to  agri- 
culture. It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  the  villagers 
are  forced  into  this  service :  neither  the  prospect  of 
payment,  nor  blows,  sometimes,  are  sufficient  to  make 
them  produce  their  beasts,  and  we  were  witness  to 
many  unpleasant  scenes. 

Vasilly,  though  he  was  a  Christian,  yet  being  a  soldier 
in  the  Vizier's  service,  considered  himself  to  have  a 
right  over  the  backs  of  the  peasants ;  and,  against 
positive  orders,  would  have  occasional  recourse  to  sticks, 
and  even  stones.  When  reprimanded,  he  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders  and  exclaimed,  "  x^P^^  ™  ^^^^  ^^  PftiftoToi 
het/  KajjLvovv  kaveva  'TrpoY/na,"  "  The  Greeks  will  do  nothing 
without  the  stick." 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  month  (October)  we  left 
loannina  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  north-western  end  of  the  city.  After 
passing  out  of  the  suburbs  we  crossed  a  wide  ditch  and 
moulid,  which  had  been  made  about  twenty  years  past 
by  Ali,  as  a  defence  for  his  city,  and  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  whole  of  the  land  side  of  loannina,  but 
was  at  this  time,  in  many  places,  and  especially  towards 
the  road  to  Arta,  scarcely  apparent. 

After  riding  an  hour  (or  three  miles)  westerly,  we 
passed  on  our  right  hand  a  green  hillock,  with  some 

'  A  renegade,  but  a  man  of  talent  and  fidelity  to  his  master. — [1864.] 
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few  remains  of  old  walls  on  the  top  of  it.  The  spot  is 
called  "  Kathevaki."  In  a  long  narrow  plain  to  the 
left  were  tents  pitched  in  a  range  of  vineyards  belong- 
ing to  inhabitants  of  loannina,  who  were  themselves 
superintending  the  gathering  of  the  grapes.  As  we 
proceeded  there  were  several  villages  on  each  side  of 
us;  and,  two  hours  from  our  setting  out,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  road,  was  a  house  belonging  to  the  Vizier, 
called  "  Karkopoulo,"  to  which  part  of  his  harem  occa- 
sionally retire. 

In  three  hours  we  came  to  a  large  tract  of  marshy 
flat  land,*  in  several  parts  of  which  there  were  workmen 
building,  by  the  Vizier's  orders,  low  bridges,  to  make 
the  country  passable  in  winter.  On  the  top  of  a  low 
hill  to  the  left. was  the  country  residence  of  a  Turk  of 
great  consequence.  It  had  but  a  very  poor  appearance, 
not  looking  better  than  a  han,  and  standing  on  the 
<;rag  of  a  rock,  without  even  a  garden ;  yet  it  was  to 
the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  this  mansion  that  young 
Hnssein  Bey,  the  grandson*  of  Ali,  was  aflianced.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  fine  houses  that  the  Turks  take  a 
pride ;  they  are  very  easily  lodged,  and  are  satisfied 
with  what  would  appear  to  a  Frank  a  want  of  every 
article  of  common  fiifniture. 

We  were  nearly  an  hour  crossing  the  marsh,  when 
we  came  to  a  han  of  the  meaner  sort,  and  at  this  place 
the  road,  which  had  before  been  very  good,  turned  into 
some  low  stony  hills.  The  sourgee  had  galloped  on  for- 
wards to  prepare  us  a  lodging  at  the  village,  where  we 
intended  to  stop  for  the  night ;  and,  after  passing  the 
han,  the  Secretary,  Vasilly,  and  myself,  rode  on  before 
the  rest  of  the  party.  The  pass  through  the  hills  lasted 
half  an  hour ;  and  after  travelling  an  hour  more  over 
a  slippery  plain,  we  arrived  at  the  village  just  as  the 
evening  set  in  very  dark,  and  the  rain  began  to  pour 

'  Apparently  connecting  the  lake    wliich  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ap- 
of  loonnina  with  that  of  Lapsista,    pears  part  of  the  greAt  lake.--[  1854.] 
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down  in  torrents.  Lord  Byron,  with  the  baggage  and 
gervants,  was  behind,  and  had  not  been  in  sight  for 
some  time. 

After  stmnbling  through  several  narrow  lanes,  we 
came  at  last  to  the  miserable  hovel  prepared  for  our 
reception.  The  room  was  half  Ml  of  maize  in  the  stalk ; 
the  floor  was  of  mud,  and  there  was  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke  but  through  the  door.  However,  the  Secretary, 
having  laid  down  his  wallet  and  spread  his  carpet, 
**  after  the  manner  of  eastern  nationsj^  seated  himself  on 
one  side  of  the  blaze,  and  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
other  comer.  Vasilly  was  despatched  into  the  village 
to  procure  eggs  and  fowls,  that  would  be  ready,  as  we 
thought,  by  the  arrival  of  the  second  party.  But  an 
hour  passed  away  and  no  one  appeared.  It  was  seven 
o'clock,  and  the  storm  had  incareased  to  a  fury  I  had 
never  before,  and  indeed  have  never  since,  seen  equalled. 
The  roof  of  our  hovel  shook  under  the  clattering  tor- 
rents and  gusts  of  wind.  The  thunder  roared,  as  it 
seemed,  without  any  intermission ;  for  the  echoes  of  one 
peal  had  not  ceased  to  roll  in  the  mountains  before 
another  tremendous  crash  burst  over  our  heads ;  whilst 
the  plains,  and  the  distant  hills  (visible  through  the 
cracks  of  the  cabin),  appeared  in  a  perpetual  blaze. 
The  tempest  was  altogether  terrific,  and  worthy  of  the 
Grecian  Jove ;  and  the  peasants,  no  less  religious  than 
their  ancestors,  confessed  their  alarm.  The  women 
wept,  and  the  men,  calling  on  the  name  of  Qod,  crossed 
themselves  at  every  repeated  peal. 

We  were  very  uneasy  that  the  party  did  not  arrive ; 
but  the  Secretary  assured  me  that  the  guides  kneW 
every  part  of  the  country,  as  did  also  his  own  servant, 
who  was  with  them,  and  that  they  had  certainly  taken 
shelter  in  a  village  at  an  hour's  distance.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  this  conjecture,  I  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted 
on  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  some  muskets  to  be 
discharged :  this  was  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  storm 
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had  not  iBibated.  I  lay  dowii  in  my  great-coat ;  but  all 
sleeping  wafe  ont  of  the  queertion,  as  any  pauses  in  the 
tempest  were  filled  up  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and 
ike  shouting  of  the  shepherds  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

A  little  after  midnight  a  man,  panting  and  pale,  and 
drenched  with  rain,  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  between 
crying  and  roaring,  with  a  profusion  of  action,  com- 
municated something  to  the  Secretary,  of  which  I  un- 
derstood only — ^that  they  had  all  fallen  down.  I  learnt, 
however,  that  no  accident  had  happened,  except  the 
&lling  of  the  luggage-horses,  and  losing  their  way, 
and  that  they  were  now  waiting  for  fresh  horses  and 
guides.  Ten  were  immediately  sent  to  them,  together 
with  several  men  with  pine  torches ;  but  it  was  not  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  we  heard  they  were 
approaching,  and  Lord  Byron,  with  the  priest  and  the 
servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  before  three. 

I  now  learnt  from  him  that  they  had  lost  their  way 
from  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  when  not  above 
three  miles  from  the  village ;  and  that,  after  wandering 
up  and  down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  had, 
at  last,  stopped  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and  a 
torrent,  which  they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning. 
They  had  been  thus  expofi^  for  nine  hours ;  and  the 
guides,  so  far  from  assisting  them,  only  augmented  the 
confusion,  by  running  away,  after  being  threatened 
with  death  by  George  the  dragoman,  who,  in  an  agony 
of  rage  and  fear,  and  without  giving  any  warning, 
fired  off  both  his  pistols,  and  drew  from  the  English 
servant  an  involuntary  scream  of  horror,  for  he  fancied 
they  were  beset  by  robbers. 

I  had  not,  as  you  have  seen,  witnessed  the  distressing 
part  of  this  adventure  myself;  but  from  the  lively 
picture  drawn  of  it  by  my  friend,  and  from  the  ex- 
aggerated descriptions  of  George,  I  fancied  myself  a 
good  judge  of  the  whole  situation,  and  should  consider 
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ttis  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
few  adventures  that  befel  either  of  us  during  our  tour 
in  Turkey.  It  was  long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the 
thunder-storm  in  the  plain  of  Zitza  (the  name  of  our 
village) ;  and  I  have  told  the  anecdote,  that  it  may  be 
seen  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed,  in  cases  of 
diflSculty,  upon  Greek  guides,  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
generally  confine  all  their  energy  and  resolution  to 
talking,  but  in  action  are  noisy,  wavering,  and  timid ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  this  country  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  always  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  to  make  the  rest  of  the  attend- 
ants do  their  duty  against  their  will. 

After  the  fatigues  and  disasters  of  the  night,  we 
resolved  to  stay  one  day  at  Zitza,*  to  dry  and  refit  our 
luggage.  By  mid-day  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and 
we  strolled  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  country. 

A  little  above  the  village,  which  is  itself  on  the  steep 
side  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  green  eminence  crowned  with  a 
grove  of  oak-trees,  which  has  been  chosen,  like  almost 
every  other  beautiful  spot  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
for  the  site  of  a  monastery.  Immediately  under  the 
monastery  there  is  a  large  well-built  house  of  the 
Vizier's,  but  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  pass  by  the 
palace,  were  it  ten  times  more  splendid,  to  reach  the 
neighbouring  grove.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  more  romantic  prospect  than  that  which  is  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  foreground  is  a 
gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  every  side  in  an  exten- 
sive landscape  of  green  hills  and  dale,  enriched  with 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks.  Many  vil- 
lages, and  the  groves  with  which  they  are  sheltered  and 
adorned,  appear  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  surrounding 

*  Colonel  Leake  has  meutioned  tliat  occasion  to  Lord    Byron's  beautifal 

it  is  not  in  the  direct  road  which  we  lines,   "  Monastic    Zitza "    (cant.    ii. 

might  have  taken  (p.  403,  Researches  stanza  xlviii.).    Lord  Byron  in  a  note 

in  Greece).    The  lovers  of  poetry  will  says,  "  The  situation  is  perhaps  the 

be  glad  thiat  we  took  a  road  which  gave  finest  in  Greece." — [  1854.] 
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hilk  The  view  is  everywhere  closed  by  motmtains, 
but  between  those  to  the  north-west  there  is  a  glimpse 
of  a  long  and  verdant  plain  in  the  distance,  and  of  the 
windings  of  a  river  called  the  Kalamk.  The  mountains 
to  the  north,  which  are  the  nearest,  are  woody  to  their 
top,  but  discloBe  some  wide  chasms  of  red  rock.  Those 
lo  the  north-east  seem  a  long  ledge  of  rocks,  running 
nearly  from  west  to  east ;  to  the  east  is  Pindus,  verging 
lo  the  south-east.  To  the  south  are  the  Souliote  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  north-west,  but  in  the  farthest  distance, 
are  those  of  Chimera,  the  Acroceraunians.  Neither 
loannina  nor  its  lake  is  visible,  though  Zitza  cannot 
be  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  the  city.* 

We  went  into  the  monastery,  after  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with 
iron,  on  which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  ap- 
parent, and  which,  before  the  country  had  been  tran- 
quillized imder  the  powerful  government  of  Ali,  had 
been  frequently  battered  in  vain  by  the  troops  of 
robbers  then  by  turns  infesting  every  district.  The 
Prior  of  the  monastery,  a  humble,  meek-mannered  man, 
entertained  us  in  a  warm  chamber  with  grapes,  and  a 
pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden  out,  as  he  told  us,  by 
the  feet,  but  pressed  from  the  grape  by  the  hand  ;  and 
we  were  so  well  pleased  with  everything  about  us,  that 
we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on  our  return  from  the 
Vizier. 

Zitza  is  a  village  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses,  inhabited  by  Greek  peasants,  and  not  having 
one  Turk  in  the  place,  except  the  man  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  Vizier's  house.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  oppressed  on  that  account,  as  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  for  the  Secretary  was  inspector 
of  some  of  the  villages,  and  accordingly  the  Primate, 
or  first  man  of  the  place,  who  was  dressed  in  a  woollen 

•  Twelve  miles  norih-north-west  from  loannma.  (Holland,  vol.  i.  p-  277.) 
-{1864.] 
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jacket,  and  looked  like  an  English  waggoner,  but  was 
well  mannered,  came  before  him  to  give  in  his  ac- 
counts. 

The  PapaSy  or  secular  priest  of  the  village,  a  miser- 
able-looking creature,  in  whose  house  we  were  lodged, 
and  who  performed  every  menial  office  of  his  family, 
complained  to  the  Secretary  that  the  assessment  of  the 
Primate  was  too  high,  especially  as  the  best  lands  of  the 
village  belonged  to  the  monastery,  which  paid  no  re- 
gular tax.  The  poor  priest,  with  a  disconsolate  humble 
tone,  declared  that  the  annual  sum,  13,000  piasters, 
being  paid,  they  had  hardly  sufficient  remaining  out  of 
the  produce  of  their  labour  to  support  themselves  and 
children. 

Employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  rich  soil,  and  in 
the  tending  of  numerous  flocks,  their  wine,  their  com, 
their  meat,  the  fleeces  and  skins,  and  even  the  milk, 
of  their  sheep  and  goats,  all  were  to  be  sold  to  raise  so 
exorbitant  a  tax :  they  were  starving  in  the  midst  of 
abimdance ;  their  labour  was  without  reward,  their  rest 
without  recreation ;  even  the  festivals  of  their  Church 
were  passed  over  uncelebrated,  for  they  had  neither  the 
spirits  nor  the  means  for  merriment. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  believe  every  word  that  was 
uttered  by  the  poor  fellow,  who,  whilst  our  dragoman 
was  interpreting  his  tale,  looked  eagerly  upon  us,  and 
still  preserved  the  same  pitiable  air  and  action  with 
which  he  had  told  his  story.  .  He  wished  us  to  believe 
him,  and,  indeed,  his  own  appearance  and  that  of  his 
fellow  villagers,  bore  forcible  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
his  assertions.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  try  if  Ali  would  consent  to  take  less  than  the 
thirteen  thousand  piasters,  and  we  never  heard  how  the 
-matter  ended,  or  whether  the  burthens  of  Zitza  were 
alleviated. 
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Route  from  Zitza — River  Ealamii  —  Village  of  Moadari  —  Delvinaki  — 
Route  from  Butrinto  to  Delvinaki  —  Flocks  of  goats  —  Albanian  wine—^ 
Route  by  the  plain  of  Argyro-castro  to  Ldbokavo  —  Upper  Albania  — 
Turkish  meats  —  Libokavo — Argyro-castro — Short  account  of  that  city. 

Wb  left  Zitza  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  at  first  north-west- 
by-north,  through  vineyards  running  up  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  yielding,  as  they  told  us,  and  as  is  usually 
I  believe  the  case  in  such  situations,  a  finer  grape 
than  that  which  is  found  on  the  plains.  We  then 
crossed  a  barren  hill,  and,  in  two  hours,  entered  a 
valley,  studded  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  divided  by  the 
river  Kalamk,  whose  windings  we  had  seen  from  the 
monastery.  Our  friend  the  Secretary  told  me  this  was 
the  Acheron.  I  suspect  his  authority  to  have  been  the 
Meletius  before  mentioned,  a  modern  Greek  geographer, 
and  a  native  of  loannina,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Athens  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His 
book  contains  both  the  ancient  and  modem  names  of 
places;  and  although  strangely  incorrect  in  many  in- 
stances, even  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  very  city 
in  which  he  lived,  yet,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind, 
it  is  useful  to  travellers*  Unfortunately  it  is  a  thick 
folio,  and  not  very  portable.  The  Kalama,  however, 
does  not  run  into  the  Port  of  Sweet  Waters,  and  seems 
to  have  not  much  pretension  to  be  the  celebrated  river 
of  the  infernal  regions.* 

*  In  oonmientlng  on  this  passage  Gimienitza,  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 

CJolonel  Leake  says,  "  The  river  Ea-  ward  of  that  harbour,  which  is  now 

lam^  which  the  travellers  crossed  not  called  Splantza  or  Porto  Fauari.    The 

far  {it>m  Zitza,  does  not  join  the  sea  Kalama  is  not  the  Acheron,  but  the 

at  the  Port  of  Sweet  Waters,  but  near  Thyamis.    liosure  should  bo  M6atn^ 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  valley  we  saw  a  fall  of  the 
river,  called  Glissani,  not  very  high,  but  roUing  through 
a  grove  of  trees,  with  a  smaD  mill  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  left  bank.  Continuing  for  half  an  hour  through  this 
valley,  with  the  river  at  our  left,  we  passed  a  han  on 
our  right  hand;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  crossed-  a 
bridge  over  the  Kalamk,  which  is  here  very  rapid,  and 
in  breadth  about  the  size  of  the  Avon  at  Bath.  The 
plain,  which  till  this  time  had  been  flat  and  broad,  now 
began  to  be  more  narrow,  and  interspersed  with  woody 
hillocks ;  and  we  passed  at  the  foot  of  high  hills  to  the 
left,  covered  with  trees.  We  were  here  shown  a  house 
of  the  Vizier's,  embosomed  in  a  nook  half  way  up  the 
steep,  and  surrounded  by  a  sloping  lawn.  A  few  spots 
of  groimd  that  had  been  cleared  were  cultivated  and 
converted  into  vineyards  and  wheat-grounds,  and  large 
flocks  of  goats  were  browsing  on  the  shrubs  through 
which  our  path  lay ;  so  that  we  seemed  approaching  to 
the  country  of  a  more  happy  people  than  those  we  had 
left  behind  at  Zitza.  But  whatever  were  our  reflec- 
tions, they  were  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  which, 
with  the  deluge  that  had  been  poured  down  on  the 
night  of  Lord  Byron's  adventure,  rendered  the  road 
almost  impassable;  for  the  torrents,  streaming  down 
the  hills,  had  more  than  once  nearly  carried  away  our 
luggage-horses. 

When  we  arrived,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  at  a  little 

cuH."  Would  not  any  one,  on  reading  nearly  as  well  established  that  the  river 
tne  above  criticism,  think  that  I  had  of  SuUi  is  the  Acheron.  Mr.^Hugbes 
asserted  the  Kalamk  was  the  Acheron,  (vol.  ii.  p.  442)  thinks  that  he  found 
and  that  it  falls  into  the  Port  of  Sweet  the  Cocytus  and  the  Acherusian  lake 
Waters  ?  The  reader  who  looks  at  the  in  the  same  district — the  first  being  the 
text  will  see  that  I  said  exactly  what  Bab^,  the  latter  a  small  morass  not 
Colonel  Leake  says,  namely,  that  the  far  from  that  stream,  which  receives 
Ealamli  was  not  the  Acheron,  and  that  and  disgorges  the  Acheron.  The  em- 
it did  rwi  fall  into  the  Port  of  Sweet  bellisher  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  volume 
Waters.  shows  us  the  scenery  at  the  mouth  of 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  the  infernal  river,  and  throws  in  Pluto 
Kalara^  is  the  Thyamis  of  antiquity,  carrying  away  Proserpine  in  his  chariot 
Leake,  Hawkins,  Holland,  and  Hughes  — like  the  sheep  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
are  agreed  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  field's  picture — for  nothing. — [1854.] 
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village  called  Mossiari,  we  were  told  that  the  rains 
would  prevent  our  proceeding  that  day;  and  we  ao* 
cordingly  took  up  our  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
priest,  who,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  seemed  to  have  as  much 
reason  to  be  miserable^as  the  people  whom  we  had  just 
left.  Here  also  we  saw  a  house  belonging  to  the  Vizier ; 
indeed  the  village  itself,  they  told  us,  was  his  private 
piroperly,  and  the  half  of  all  produce  was  paid  to  him, 
besides  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  labour  of  the  pe^ 
sants.  The  villagers  were,  many  of  them,  employed  in 
felling  timber  in  the  mountains,  which,  after  being  cut 
into  planks,  is  passed  down  the  Kalamk  to  the  coast. 

The  day  cleared  up  and  enabled  us  to  see  some  very 
fine  mountain  scenery.  The  valley,  which  runs  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  appeared  to  terminate  a  little 
to  the  north  of  -our  village ;  and  the  view  of  the  river 
was  lost  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east.  Imme- 
diately opposite,  to  the  north-east  of  Mossiari,  was  a 
hnge  rocky  hill,  having  a  summit  so  singularly  shaped 
as  to  agipear  like  a  fortification  with  battlements  and 
turrets.  On  it  is  a  village  called  Papingo,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  hill,  and  the  hill  itself  is  in  Zagoria.* 

At  this  place  we  were  worse  lodged  than  at  our  last 
village,  and  the  mud  floor  of  our  hovel  was  overrun 
with  every  description  of  vermin.  We  had  only  a 
journey  of  three  hours  for  our  day's  work  on  Saturday, 
October  14,  and  therefore  did  not  set  off  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  we  went  northwards,  through 
forests  of  oak,  leaving  the  Kalamk  to  the  right  hand, 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  skirted  a  small  plain 
and  lake,  also  to  the  right.  From  the  south-west  end 
of  this  lake  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Kalamk  flows, 
although  we  could  not  see  it,  as  our  view  was  inter- 

*  Leake  (Eesearclies,  p.  403).  **  A  called  by  Colonel  Leake,  in  his  *  Korth- 
district  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  em  Greece,'  Nemertzika  (vol.  i.  chap, 
the  highest  snmroits  of  Pindus."  I  viii.  p.  392) ;  probably  the  Mons  Lin- 
take  the  ridge  to  be  the  mountain  gon  of  Livy  (tb,  p.  399).— [1854.] 
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oepted  by  a  low  lull,  and  a  small  fortress  (or  rather 
bajraok)  of  the  Vizier's,  called  Tzerovina.  The  people 
with  us  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.* 

Leaving  the  plain  and  a  small  han  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  we  again  began  to  ascend  gradually,  winding 
through  thick  woods,  still  northwards,  for  an  hour, 
when  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  at  the  top  of  a  deep 
precipice,  with  a  prospect,  to  the  left,  of  a  succession  of 
woody  hills  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  of  Delvi- 
naki,  the  town  where  we  were  to  stop,  at  the  bottom 
and  extremity  of  the  chasm  to  the  right.  There  was 
a  path  to  the  left,  by  which  those  who  do  not  stop  at 
this  place  save  an  hour's  distance,  as  it  communicates 
directly  with  the  road,  which  is  seen  winding  up  the 
precipice  on  the  opposite  side.  We  dismounted,  as  the 
descent  was  rugged,  in  many  parts  very  steep,  and  over- 
hung with  large  masses  of  loose  rock ;  and  we  were 
half  an  hour  before  we  entered  the  town. 

Here  we  were  more  comfortably  lodged  than  on  the 
preceding  nights;  for  Delvinaki,^  besides  a  house  be- 
longing to  Ali,  has  several  neat-looking  cottaigeSy  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  clean  town,  containing,  as  we  were 
told,  three  hundred  habitations,  peopled  by  Greeks.  Of 
these,  the  greater  part  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
ground  or  in  attending  their  flocks  on  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  but  a  few  of  them  style  themselves  merchants,  as 
they  bring  small  wares  on  horseback  from  Constanti- 
nople, Salonica,  and  loannina,  and  sell  them  in  the 
inland  towns  of  Albania  and  Roumelia.  These  mer- 
chants are  necessarily  absent  from  their  own  houses  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  Ali,  pursuing  the  same 
plan  as  at  loannina,  detains  their  wives  and  children  at 
home  as  a  security  for  their  return,  and  thus  profits  by 

'  This  is  the  case  as  I  find  by  Dr.  *»  For  a  detailed  acooiint  of  Delvi- 

Holland  (p.  280,  vol.  ii.),  who  tells  us  naki,  and  the  district  to  which  it  be- 

the  lake  is  a  circular  pool,  four  miles  in  longs,  called  Pogoiani,  see  '  Northern 

circumference,  said  to  be  bottomless.  Greece,'  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  100. 

—[1854.]  -{1854.] 
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their  enterprise  without  risking  the  loss  of  his  subjects ; 
for  there  are  few  instances  where  these  traders  have  not 
returned  to  enjoy  their  petty  wealth,  as  far  as  a  Greek 
can  enjoy  it,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  famous  Sha- Abbas 
founded  the  ciiy  of  Tolfa  purposely  for  the  families  of 
travelling  Armenian  merchants;  and,  by  that  which 
appeared  at  first  sight  an  act  of  humanity,  secured  a 
great  additional  influx  of  wealth  into  his  dominions. 

Delvinaki,  besides  being  on  the  road  to  northern 
Albania,  is  also  on  the  line  of  a  circuitous  route  from 
Butrinto,  the  ancient  Buthrotum,  on  the  Adriatic,  to 
loannina.  From  Butrinto  it  is  seven  hours,  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  to  Delvino,  a  town  of  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  a  Pasha  of  two  tails,  now 
subdued  by  Ali. 

From  Delvino  it  is  three  hours,  easterly,  to  the 
village  of  Nevitza ;  and  thence  seven  hours  more,  and 
in  the  same  line,  to  Delvinaki. 

We  were  told  that  the  Vizier  had  stayed  three  days 
at  this  town,  which  he  had  left  eight  days  before  our 
arrival ;  and  that  most  probably  he  was  at  the  town  of 
Libokavo,  where  we  should  arrive  the  next  day. 

After  the  fowls,  eggs,  and  grapes,  which  always  com- 
posed our  meal,  I  rambled  up  a  green  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  till  the  ascent  became  very  steep,  when, 
turning  round,  I  enjoyed  a  prospect  on  every  side  mag- 
nificent, and  whose  beauties  were  heightened  by  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  tinging  the  woody  summits  of 
the  opposite  mountains.  A  rivulet,  collected  from  a 
hundred  little  streams,  in  a  pebbly  channel,  sparkled  at 
intervals  through  the  underwood  in  the  valley. 

The  vintage  was  just  finished,  and  horses,  cows,  and 
asses  were  browsing  on  the  lower  grounds ;  whilst  the 
goats,  whose  trespass  amongst  the  early  vines  is  equally 
dreaded  by  the  modem  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Greek, 
were  now  rioting  at  large  in  the  vineyards  on  the  steeper 
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sides  of  the  hill.  These  pretty  animals  make  a  tion- 
spicuous  figure,  and  are  often  the  sole  living  objects,  in 
an  Albanian  landscape.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  most  unfrequented  spots,  in  the  depth  of  forests, 
and  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  places  so  remote  from 
any  human  habitation,  that  the  traveller  would  suppose 
them  wild,  did  he  not  see  their  long  herds  descending 
to  the  villages  at  the  close  of  day,  and  were  he  not 
reminded  of  their  familiarity  with  man,  by  the  tinkling 
of  their  bells  at  night,  close  to  the  little  window  of  his 
cottage. 

The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  esteemed  as  much  as  that  of 
the  lamb  in  Albania.  The  goat-milk  is  made  into  the 
hard  cheese  which  constitutes  a  chief  article  of  food 
throughout  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  which  is,  in  this 
country,  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  of  a 
trifling  exportation.  Each  of  the  skins,  by  a  very 
simple  process,  is  so  sewed  together  as  to  hold  and  pre- 
serve the  new  wine,  which  in  the  villages  is  never  put 
into  any  other  bottle,  and  seldom  last«  beyond  the  next 
vintage. 

Wine  of  a  year  old  is  mentioned  as  a  rarity.  That 
which  is  made  in  quantities,  and  kept  in  casks,  in 
loannina,  or  other  large  towns,  is  mixed  with  pine- 
juice,  resin,  and  lime,  and  weakened  with  water.  The 
Greeks  consider  that  the  resin  gives  the  strength 
which  the  water  takes  away,  and  that  the  lime  refines 
the  liquor ;  but  it  is  to  this  process  that  a  very  un- 
palatable harshness,  generally  to  be  met  with  in  Greek 
wine,  is  to  be  attributed. 

We  left  Delvinaki  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  in  order  to  regain  our  road  were  obliged  to  ascend 
and  descend  a  steep  zigzag  stony  path  on  the  side  of 
the  chasm  opposite  to  that  which  we  had  come  down 
the  evening  before  to  get  to  the  town.  This  took  us 
about  half  an  hour,  and,  when  we  had  got  into  the 
direction  we  had  left,  we  proceeded  to  the  north-west. 
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through  a  woody  country,  not  at  all  cultivated  or 
cleared  in  any  part  that  was  visible.  We  crossed  a 
torrent  where  were  the  broken  remains  of  a  bridge,  and 
the  path  led  us  over  a  wilder  but  less  woody  country, 
until,  in  three  hours  from  Delvinaki,  we  came  at  once 
upon  a  very  wide  and  long  plain,*  running  from  south 
to  north,  well  cultivated,  divided  by  rails  and  low 
hedges,  and  having  a  river  flowing  through  it  to  the 
south.  On  each  side  of  this  plain  was  a  ridge  of  barren 
lulls,  but  covered  at  no  great  intervals,  on  the  western 
or  opposite  range,  with  towns  and  villages,  which  ap- 
peared, like  the  goats  of  Virgil,  to  hang  upon  the  rocks. 
These,  we  were  told,  were  in  the  district  of  a  large  city 
called  Argyro-castro,  which  we  saw  indistinctly  at  a 
great  distance,  as  we  advanced  to  the  north  along  the 
side  of  the  hills  that  form,  as  it  were,  the  eastern  bank 
of  this  extensive  plain. 

At  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  village  where  there  was 
a  han.  Here  we  stopped,  and,  as  we  were  seated  on 
our  mats  taking  some  refreshment,  an  Albanian  handed 
round  several  specimens  of  snuff,  for  in  this  village,  they 
informed  us,  there  is  the  most  extensive  snuflF  manu- 
factory of  any  in  European  Turkey.  The  snuflF  is  also 
reckoned  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  Albanians, 
who  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  this  luxury,  aflfect  to 
despise  that  which  is  made  anywhere  else  but  at  this 
village,  of  which  I  forget  the  name.  The  tobacco-plant 
grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  in 
the  plain  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

After  resting  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  continued 
in  the  same  northern  course.  Every  appearance  an- 
nounced to  us  that  we  were  now  in  a  more  populous 
country.*    We  met  parties  of  travellers,  both  on  horse- 

•  The  plam  of  DeropuK.    Dr.  Hoi-  Greece.— ri854.] 

land  (vol.  ii  p.  285)  has  given  an  ad-  *»  Dr.  Holland  estimates  the  popula- 

mtral^e  account  of  this  plain  and  dis-  tion  at  100,000  souls.   The  Albanians 

trict.     He  says  that  the  surrounding  on  these  hills  are  of  the  tribe  of  Liut- 

scenery    is    amongst    the  finest    in  zides. — [1854.] 

VOL.  I.  O 
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back  and  on  foot :  the  plain  was  every  where  cultivated  : 
and  not  only  on  the  side  of  Argyro-castro,  whose 
minarets  we  could  not  discern,  but  also  on  the  hills 
which  we  were  traversing,  many  villages  were  to  be 
seen.  The  dress  of  the  peasants  was  now  changed  from 
the  loose  woollen  brogues  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  cotton 
kamisa,  or  kilt,  of  the  Albanians,  and  in  saluting  Yasilly 
they  no  longer  spoke  Greek.  Indeed  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  a  notion  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  the 
country  that  Albania,  properly  so  called,  or  at  least  the 
native  country  of  the  Albanians,  begins  from  the  town 
of  Delvinaki. 

We  were  joined  by  a  small  party  of  Turks  on  horse- 
back, one  of  whom  pointed  out,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  snuff  manufactory,  a  hill  to  the  right,  on  which 
were,  he  said,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  walls,  as  also  some 
few  other  remains  a  little  farther  to  the  left,  in  a  grovei 
of  trees.  These  I  visited,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
stones  T  should  judge  them  to  be  antique :  they  were 
lying  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  After  riding  two  hours 
along  the  side  of  the  same  hills,  we  arrived  at  Libokavo, 
and  entering  the  suburbs,  inquired  if  the  Vizier  was  in 
the  town ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  were  told  by  three 
or  four  people  that  they  did  not  know :  one  thought  he 
was,  another  that  he  was  not,  in  the  place.  These  were 
not  Greeks,  but  Turks,  the  most  lazy  and  incurious  race 
of  beings  on  earth,  as  it  must  be  thought,  when  these 
fellows  did  not  know  whether  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  country,  who  moves  about  with  no  small  retinue, 
was  or  was  not  in  their  town. 

We  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  one  of 
Ali's  wives,  and  there  learnt  that  the  Vizier  was  farther 
up  the  coimtry,  at  his  native  town  of  Tepeleni.  At 
the  house  of  this  Turk,  in  an  outer  room,  separated  from 
the  chambers  which  contained  his  family,  we  were  lodged 
during  our  stay  at  Libokavo,  and  the  goodhumoured 
Mussulman  endeavoured  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as 
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■  possible.  As,  during  the  Ramazan,  he  took  his  first 
meal  after  sunset,  he  ordered  it  to  be  served  up  for  our 
dinner,  and  gave  us  his  company. 

Every  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Turks 
to  know  the  sort  of  viands  usual  at  their  tables :  but  I 

\  must  say  of  them,  that  many  are  very  palatable  to  an 
EngKsh  taste,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  to  be 
met  with  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  cookery.  There 
is  a  dish  of  chopped  mutton,  rolled  up  with  rice  highly 
seasoned,  called  yaprdk^  and  a  large  thin  pasty  of  fowl, 

,  or  spinach  sprinkled  with  sugar ;  both  of  which  are 
very  commendable.  Oil  is  not  often  used,  but  butter, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  now  and  then  very 
strong,  and  would  be  called  by  us  grease.  The  sherbet 
is  but  a  very  poor  liquor,  being  only  sweet  water  some- 

I       times  coloured  with  mary gold  flowers,  and  a  few  blanched 

>  almonds  swimming  on  the  top  of  it.  It  is  handed  round 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  and  either  drunk  out  of 
the  bowl,  or  sipped  with  large  horn  spoons.  The  boiled 
^nd  roast  are  always  done  to  rags,  to  suit  not  only  the 
taste,  but  the  convenience,  of  a  people  who  do  not  eat 
with  knives  and  forks,  but  with  their  fingers,  making 
use  of  a  thin  crumplet  instead  of  a  plate,  and  each  man 
tearing  oflF  his  portion  from  the  joint  before  him,  with 
his  right  hand  only,  for  his  left  is  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed on  services  that  render  it  very  unfit  to  be  thrust 
into  a  plate  containing  common  stock.  The  pilaf,  or 
huttered  rice,  the  standing  dish  of  Turkey,  and  which 
is  often  brought  in  twice  at  the  same  dinner,  is  not 
very  palatable  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  taste 
of  it. 

Our  fare  at  Libokavo  was  various  and  good  ;  but  we 
were  not  well  lodged  during  the  night,  for  the  whole 
party,  thirteen  in  number,  slept  in  the  same  room  with 
us,  as,  this  being  a  Turkish  town,  we  could  not  procure 
quarters  for  our  attendants  in  any  other  house.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  it  rained  so 

G  2 
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violently  as  to  prevent  onr  proceedings  towards  Tepe^ 
leni,  but  we  were  enabled,  between  the  showers,  to 
walk  out  and  survey  the  town  and  the  adjoining 
country. 

Libokavo*  is  built  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  and, 
with  several  moscks,  contains  about  a  thousand  houses 
inhabited  by  Turks,  many  of  whom  are  not  natives  of 
the  country,  but  only  settlers,  and  wear  the  long  Turk^ 
ish  dress.  They  are  for  the  greater  part  farmers  of  the 
neighbouring  plain,  not  traders,  and  the  bazar  is  but  ill 
furnished.  The  houses  are  built,  most  of  them,  of  stone^ 
and  are  of  the  better  sort,  being  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens of  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees.  The 
town  is  governed  by  Adam-Bey,  the  son  of  a  sister  of 
the  Vizier's,  and,  together  with  the  whole  district  cm 
the  same  side  of  the  plain,  is  in  perfect  subjection  to 
AU. 

Of  Argyro-castro,  which  is  very  visible  about  nine 
miles  to  the  north-west  on  the  opposite  hills,  I  learnt 
that  it  is  a  city  supposed  to  contain  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, chiefly  Turks,  being  the  capital  of  a  pashalik 
of  two  tails,  and  of  a  very  populous  district,  bounding 
to  the  east  and  north-east  the  country  of  the  Chime^ 
notes.  It  was  not,  when  we  were  in  the  country, 
in  subjection  to  Ali.  It  was  expected,  however,  that 
the  city,  which  has  been  more  than  once  attacked 
by  Ali,  would,  together  with  its  whole  district,  fall 
immediately   into    his   hands   after  the  reduction    of 


*  libokavo  was  a  chiflik  or  appao-  oompnnction  for  this  act  of  hoarded 

age  of  the  sister  of  Ali  Pasha,  Shai-  vengeance,  that  he  himself  directed 

nitza,  who  lived  there.    The  outrage  the  attention  of  Dr.  Holland  to  the 

committed   on    this    lady   an^    her  spot,  and    recorded    the    events  on 

mother    Kamko    by    the    people    of  a  tablet  of  stone  over  the  gate  of  the 

Gardiki,  a  town  ten  miles    to    the  enclosed  khan  of  Valiare,  where  his 

northward  of  Argyro-castro,  was  the  victims  were  slaughtered.    Dr.  HoU 

cause  of  the  coldblooded  massacre  of  land  visited  the  desolate  city  one  year 

some  seven  or  eight  hundred  Gardi-  afterwu^ds.    See  his  Travels,  v.  13 ; 

kiotes  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812,  in  and  Mr.  Hughes,  vol.  ii.  p.  369  ;  also 

the  presence  of  Ali,  forty  years  after  Colonel  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol. 

the  offence.     So   little  did  Ali  feel  ii.  p.  303.— [1854.] 
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Ibrahim,*     The  river  has  no  other  name  than  the  river 
of  Argyro-castro.** 

The  Greek  gentleman  accompanying  us  called 
Argyro-castro  itself  occasionally  by  the  name  of  Threa- 
nopolis,  which,  after,  dropping  the  first  syllable,  would 
be  the  modern  Greek  pronimciation  of  Hadrianopolis ; 
and  I  see  that  M.  de  la  Bochette,  in  his  map,  has  given 
the  modem  city  the  two  names.  But  Meletius,  the 
geographer  before  mentioned,  places  Antigonia  on  the 
site  of  this  town,*  and  affirms  Thryinopolis  to  be  a 
ruin  marking  the  site  of  Drys,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Molossi,  and  giving  a  title  to  a  bishop  within  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  of  loannina.*  Pouqueville,  on  the 
pretended  authority  of  the  same  author,  but  without 
being  supported  by  him,  declares  Delvinaki  to  be  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Omphalon.  The  singular  position 
of  this  latter  place,  in  a  deep  hollow,  may  give  some 
grounds  to  suppose  that  it  was  once  called  the  navel  of 
Epirus.  I  was  assured  that  there  were  no  remains  of 
any  kind  at  Argyro-castro ;  but  I  regret  that  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  our  situation  as  friends  of  Ali,  did 
not  permit  us  to  visit  the  city  and  obtain  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

'  *Ajn'iy6v€uiy  Xcyrrou  rapvp  *Apyvp6Ka<rrpo¥f  KTurOwa  vnb  rov  'ApriyAifOVj  mil 
q-^f €T«.— HnEn>02,  p.  8 1 6. 
■  Hn£U>02,  pp.  314,  816. 


•  This  happened.  n)rahim  surren-  diately  followed.— [1864.] 
dered  Berat  to  Ali  Pasha  in  1811 ;  *»  Mr.  Hughes  oills  the  river  the 
and  in  1812  the  beys  of  Argyro-  Dbuko  ;  Colonel  Leake  the  same,  pro- 
eastro  gave  np  their  city  after  a  short  nounced  Dbino  ;  and  the  valley  Dry- 
defence.  The  submission  of  Musta-  iopolis. —Northern  Greece,  lib.  iv.  p. 
pha.  Pasha  of  Delvino,  and  of  his  ter-  191^1854.] 
ritory  on  the  western  coast,  imme- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Route  from  Libokavo  to  Cesarades  —  Women  at  the  fountains  —  Route  to 
Ereeneed  —  ITie  passes  of  Antigonia,  called  Stena  —  The  Aous  river  — 
Route  to  Tepeleni,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  —  Arrival  at  Tepeleni,  and 
at  All  Pasha's  palace  —  Appearance  of  the  attendants  —  Prayers  of  the 
Torks  —  The  Chanter  of  the  mosck. 

On  leaving  Libokavo  (October  17)  we  descended  into 
the  plain,  and,  before  we  could  again  get  into  our 
northern  direction,  were  obliged  to  cross  several  wide 
and  deep  trenches,  cut  to  drain  the  low  grounds.  After 
having  regained  our  path  for  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  rapid  river  flowing  out  of  a  valley 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east  in  a  westerly  course,  but 
soon  turning  to  the  north.*  As  we  were  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  village  in  the  mountains  to  the  right  of  our  road, 
we  were  obliged  to  cross  this  river,  which  we  accom- 
plished with  considerable  difficulty;  for  it  was  then 
deep  and  broad,  though  in  general,  as  we  heard,  very 
fordable.  After  the  passage  of  the  stream  we  went 
over  some  deep  ploughed  lands,  and,  in  three  hours 
from  Libokavo,  began  to  ascend  the  hills  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  We  saw  what  might  be  called  a 
chain  of  villages  along  the  mountains,  most  of  them 
half  way  up  their  sides,  and  apparently  inaccessible. 

*  In  Colonel  Leake's  map  it  is  called  stream  flows  to  join  the  Deropnli. 

the  Sukha.  Through  this  break,  whidi  is  bounded 

This  is  the  river  thus  alluded  to  on  each  side  by  immense  difUs,  formed 

by  Dr.  Holland,  who  does  not  give  it  by  the  section  of  the  ridge,  is  seen  the 

any  name :  "  My  route  lay  northwards  western  front  of  the  great  mountains 

along  the  vale  to  Argyro-castro,  and  of  Nemertzka,  presenting  at  this  time 

on  the  western  side  or  the  river  (t.  e.  to  the  eye  an  unbroken  surface  of 

tlie  river  of  Argyro-castro  or  Dero-  snow.    The  town  of  Libokavo  stands 

puli).    A  striking  object  on  the  oppo-  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  at  the 

site  side  is  a  great  break  in  the  moun-  entrance  of  this  break.** — Travels,  voL 

tains  (the  only  one  in  an  extent  of  ii.  p.  281. — [1H54.] 
twenty  miles),  through  which  a  large 
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The  hills  on  the  Argyro-castro  side  seemed  exceedingly 
bare ;  but  those  to  which  we  were  bending  our  steps 
were  woody,  covered  with  flocks  of  goats,  and  in  many 
spots  cultivated  and  sown  with  maize. 

It  had  been  very  late  before  we  recommenced  our 
journey,  so  that  after  we  had  been  in  the  hills  an  hour 
it  grew  dark.  We  mistook  our  path ;  the  baggage- 
horses  began  to  tumble ;  and,  when  we  were  half  way 
op  the  mountain,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  in  a  wood, 
where  we  were  bewildered  and  quite  ignorant  of  our 
position.  Two  or  three  of  us,  however,  determined  to 
make  for  the  first  village  and  procure  a  guide,  for  we 
had  been  some  time  going  up  and  down  craggy  preci- 
pices without  seeming  to  advance  towards  our  point 

We  were  however  all  housed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  having  been  five  hours  coming  from  Libokavo 
— a  distance  of  not  more  than  nine  miles.  At  coming 
into  the  village  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  getting 
to  a  neat  comfortable  cottage,  where  we  were  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Albanian  landlord,  who, 
it  turned  out,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Signer 
Secretary.  The  name  of  the  village  was  Cesarades, 
inhabited,  except  a  few  houses,  by  Christians. 

In  this  place  everything  was  on  a  very  diflFerent 
footing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Greek  villages. 
We  experienced  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  attention 
from  our  host,  but  saw*  nothing  in  his  face,  though 
he  was  a  Christian,  of  the  cringing,  downcast,  timid 
look  of  the  Greek  peasant.  His  cottage  was  neatly 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  contained  a  stable  and 
small  wareroom  below  and  two  floored  chambers  above, 
quite  in  a  different  style  from  what  we  had  seen  in 
Lower  Albania.  It  might  certainly  be  called  comfort- 
able, and  in  it  we  passed  a  better  night  than  any  since 
our  departure  from  loannina. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  exalted 
situation,  and  just  opposite  us,  to  the  west,  we  had  a 
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good  View  of  the  city  of  Argyro-castro/  We  had  a 
guide  given  us  to  show  the  best  path  (for  the  ways  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  torrents),  and  left  Cesarsides  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  continued  descending 
and  ascending  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  that  is,  to 
the  north,  still  keeping  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  we  saw  another  village,  situated 
as  high  as  that  which  we  had  left ;  but  it  was  not  till 
some  people  had  been  sent  down  from  this  place  to  open 
a  passage  for  us  that  we  could  proceed  towards  it. 
We  were  a  little  surprised  that  these  pioneers  were  all 
women,  and,  as  I  recollect,  two  of  them  were  young 
and  handsome.  They  handled  their  pickaxes  and  spades 
with  great  alacrity ;  and  having  assisted  us  by  rolling 
down  some  stones  and  earth,  which  impeded  our  pro- 
gress, into  a  torrent,  preceded  us  to  their  village. 

Before  reaching  it  we  passed  a  large  fountain,  where 
there  were  many  women  washing  with  sticks  and  stones, 
in  the  Scotch  fashion,  and  drawing  water.  Indeed, 
nowhere  in  those  parts  of  Greece  or  Albania  that  we 
visited  are  any  but  the  very  better  sort  of  females 
exempt  from  these  employments ;  and  as  the  fountains 
are  often  at  some  distance  from  the  towns,  the  latter  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  for  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  looking  very  faint  imder  the  weight  of  their  large 

•  "  This  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  which,   when  completed,    will  be  a 

most  important  in  Albania,  is  very  building  of  great  extent,  and  very 

singularly  placed  on  the  declivity  of  strong  in  reference  to  INirkish  war- 

the  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  fare."— Holland,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
the  valley,  at  a  place  where  several        Ali  Pasha  was  so  much  gratified  by 

deep  ravines    approach    each    other,  the  conquest   of  Argyro-castro,  that 

The  town  consists  of  several  distinct  he  sent  his  yoimgest  and  favourite 

portions:  groups  of  houses  standing  son,    a    boy    of    eleven    years    old, 

on  separate  eminences,  or  crowning  to  be  governor  of  the  town.     This 

the  summits  of    the    narrow  ridges  young  man  was  afterwards  governor 

which  divide  the  ravines.     The  num-  of  Lepanto,  and  a  Pasha  of  two  .tails, 

her  of  habitations  altogether  is  esti-  He  shared  the    fate    of  his   father, 

mated  at  4000,  which  gives  a  popula-  his  brothers  Mouctar  and  Veli,  and 

tion  of  about  20,000  souls his  nephew    Mahomet    Pasha.      His 

Upon  the  central  ridge  of  the  three,  tomb,  or  rather  that  of  his  head,  may 
on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  be  seen  at  the  Selivria  Gate  at  Con- 
is  situated,  stands  the    new  castle,  8tantinople.^l854.] 
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pitchers,  one  of  which  they  carry  on  the  head,  and  the 
other  in  the  hand.  The  men  are  never  at  the  foun- 
tains, but  the  aged  matron  and  the  tender  maid  are  still 
employed  in  the  same  labours  which  occupied  the  females 
of  Homer's  time ;  for  when  Hector  reminds  his  faithful 
Andromache  that  she  would  be  obliged,  in  her  future 
bondage, 

"  to  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  th'  Hyperian  spring," 

it  is  but  probable  that  she  had  occasionally  performed 
the  same  duties  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  It  was 
not  the  drawing  of  water  which  was  to  be,  perhaps,  the 
hardship,  but  doing  it  (iroW*  aetca^ofjLevrf)  very  much 
against  her  will  and  {irpo^  SXKrfi)  under  the  command  of 
a  mistress;  We  may  add  to  this  that  the  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  menial  offices ;  for  the  Princess  of  Phaeacia 
washed  her  own  clothes,  and  the  familiar  of  the  divine 
King  of  Ithaca  was  a  swineherd,  also  divine. 

In  a  short  time  we  passed  through  the  village  we  had 
seen  :  it  was  called  Toxarades,  and  contained  about  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  houses,  inhabited,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  Turkish  families,  by  Christians.  Li  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  went  through  another  village, 
Lokavo,  also  on  the  heights,  and  about  the  same  size  as 
the  others,  and  inhabited  by  Christians ;  and  by  half 
after  three  we  came  to  a  third,  called  Ereeneed,  where 
we  were  determined  to  stay  during  the  night,  as  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  reach  another  resting-place 
before  dark. 

We  were  not  so  well  lodged  as  we  had  been  the  night 
before ;  but  as  Ereeneed  was  inhabited  partly  by  Turks, 
partly  by  Christians,  and  the  best  house  in  the  place 
belonged  to  one  of  the  former  people,  we  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  admitted  to  better  accommodations. 
We  had  come  the  whole  day  at  a  very  slow  rate  ;  and 
from  Cesarades  to  this  village  I  should  think  the  dis- 
tance not  more  than  ten  miles. 
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On  leaving  Ereeneed,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at 
ten  o'clock,  we  descended  from  the  hills,  and  got  into 
the  plain,  through  which,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
ran  the  river  we  had  crossed  in  going  from  Libokavo 
to  Cesarades.  We  continued  along  its  banks  for  some 
time  ;  the  path  very  bad  and  sloughy,  and  occasionally 
through  coppices  of  low  brushwood.  In  two  hours  we 
were  at  what  might  be  called  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  branch  of  the  valley  of  Argyro-castro  through 
which  we  had  held  our  course ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  of  a  sort  of  defile,  with  the  river  on  our 
left  land,  and  mountains  near  us  on  our  right.  The 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  were  abrupt  preci- 
pices, clothed  with  thick  woods. 

After  travelling  down  the  valley  an  hour  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  bridge,  and  saw  crossing  it  a  large  party 
of  soldiers,  and  some  Turks  on  horseback,  attending  a 
covered  chair  or  litter.  A  little  after,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise, we  were  met  by  a  carriage,  not  ill-made,  but  in 
the  German  fashion,  with  a  man  on  the  box  driving 
four-in-hand,  and  two  dirty  Albanian  soldiers  standing 
on  the  foot-board  behind.  They  were  floundering  on 
at  a  trot  through  the  mire ;  but  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  pass  over  part  of  the  road  by  which  we 
had  come,  we  did  not  at  all  imderstand.  However,  the 
population  of  whole  villages  was  ordered  out  to  help  it 
along,  and  we  heard  afterwards  of  its  safe  arrival  at 
Libokavo.  This  carriage  had,  as  they  told  us,  conveyed 
a  lady  of  the  Vizier's  harem  to  the  bridge,  where  she 
was  met  by  the  chair  (a  large  sedan),  in  which  she  was 
to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  to  Tepeleni. 

At  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Ereeneed  we  crossed 
the  bridge,*  which  was  of  stone,  but  narrow,  and  of  a 
bad  construction,  being  so  high  in  the  middle  as  to 
render  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  passing  over  it. 
Immediately  after  getting  across  we  went  along  a  path 

■^  Called  the  Bridge  of  Suba8hi.^[l864.] 
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on  the  ledge  of  a  steep  precipice,  with  the  river,  which 
was  broad  (perhaps  seventy  feet),  deep,  and  very  rapid, 
rolling  underneath*  As  we  advanced  on  this  bank  of 
the  river,  we  saw  the  hills  to  the  east  spotted  with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  having  a  line  of  villages 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  One  of  these,  of  the 
name  of  Kormovo,  more  romantically  situated  than  the 
others,  was  crowned  with  a  dome  and  minaret  rising 
firom  amidst  a  grove  of  cypresses.  The  hills,  on  the 
side  of  which  we  were  passing,  were  covered  with 
wood,  but  without  any  villages,  for  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently high. 

In  two  hours  from  the  bridge  the  river  began  to 
widen  considerably,  and  a  little  way  farther  it  was  augt 
mented  by  a  rapid  stream  of  great  breadth,  the  Voiusa^ 
flowing  out  of  a  narrow  valley  from  the  north-east. 
Not  long  after  the  junction  of  the  rivers  the  whole 
stream  appeared  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster-bridge,* but  looking  shallow  in  many  places, 
with  gravel  banks  above  the  water.  Soon  afterwards 
we  had  a  view  of  Tepeleni,  the  termination  of  our 
journey,  which  we  saw  situated  immediately  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we 
entered  the  native  place  of  Ali. 

Though  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  cities  that 
may  have  once  flourished  in  these  regions  is  now  to  be 
seen,  yet  the  traveller  would  still  endeavour  to  compare 
the  description  of  historians  with  the  appearance  of  the 
coimtry  around  him ;  and  the  straits  from  which  the 
river  issues  might,  perhaps,  remind  him  of  the  passes 
near  Antigonia,  by  the  Greeks  called  STENA  (Stena), 
which  some  passages  of  Polybius  would  point  out  as 
leading  from  Epirus  into  Illyriciun,*  and  which  were 

'  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5. 


*  Mr.  Hughes  says  the  river  at  Te-    Kew.     It  was  certainly  much  broader 
peleni  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at    when  we  saw  it. — [1854.] 
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illustrated  hy  a  battle  fought  between  Pyrrhus  and  Anti- 
gonus,'  and  by  some  military  positions  occupied  by  King 
Philip  before  he  was  routed  by  the  Consul  Flaminius. 
In  the  river,  now  called  the  Voiusa,  he  would  recognise 
the  Aous,  that  ran  from  Lacmon,  on  the  heights  of 
PinduSy  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia, 
and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  sixty  stadia  before  the  city 
of  ApoUonia.  Everything,  indeed,  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  position  of  the  "  passes :"  here  are  the  hills 
on  each  side,  Asnaus  and  Aeropus,  where  Philip  was 
encamped ;  and  where  the  river  struggles  through  its 
narrowest  banks  ^  any  one  would  place  the  very  spot 
fixed  upon  for  the  conference  between  the  King  and 
the  Consul.  Before  the  Romans  attempted  the  passage 
over  the  formerly  pathless  mountains  of  Chaonia,  as 
Flavins  calls  them,*  and  *'  the  Adua  winding  through  pre^ 
cipiceSj'  they  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  by  way  of 
Thessaly :  and  certainly  the  passage  of  an  army,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  over  such  a  country,  would  seem, 
to  any  one  who  Tiad  seen  the  positions,  almost  imprac- 
ticable ;  yet  Pyrrhus  had  done  the  same  thing  before, 
and,  what  would  appear  more  incredible,  contrived  to 
make  use  of  his  elephants.* 

The  streets  of  Tepeleni,  through  which  we  passed, 
were  dirty  and  ill-built;  but  everything  that  had 
before  attracted  our  attention  was  presently  forgotten, 
when  we  entered  through  a  gateway  in  a  tower,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Vizier's  palace. 

The  court  at  Tepeleni,  which  was  enclosed  on  two 
sides  by  the  palace,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a 

•  Pint,  in  Vit.  Pyrrhi. 

■  Ubi  in  arctissimas  ripas  oogitur. — Liv.  lib.  xxxii.  cap.  10. 

*  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

*  Colonel     Leake     (in    Norihern  Dr.  Holland  bad  some  doubts  wbctber 

Greece)  bas  devoted  many  pages  to  the  defiles  which  we  passed  on  the 

this  question  of  the  passes,  and  Mr.  banks  of  the  Deropuli  may  not  be  the 

Hughes  adopts  the  position  and  fixes  Steka.   I  thought  so  at  the  time,  but 

the  2TENA  at  Klissiu-a,  a  village  in  do  not  think  so  now. — [1854.] 
the  hills   to  the    east    of    Tcixileni. 
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high  wall,  presented  ns  at  our  first  entrance  with  a 
sight  something  like  what  we  might  have,  perhaps, 
beheld  some  hundred  years  ago  in  the  castle-yard  of  a 
great  feudal  lord.  Soldiers,  with  their  arms  piled 
against  the  wall  near  them,  were  assembled  in  different 
parts  of  the  square  :  some  of  them  pacing  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  others  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  groups.  Several  horses,  completely  caparisoned, 
were  being  led  about,  whilst  others  were  neighing 
under  the  hands  of  the  grooms.  In  the  part  farthest 
from  the  dwelling,  preparations  were  making  for  the 
feast  of  the  night ;  and  several  kids  and  sheep  were 
being  dressed  by  cooks  who  were  themselves  half- 
armed.  Everything  wore  a  most  martial  look,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  head-quarters  of  a  Chris- 
tian general ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  most 
common  dress,  without  shoes,  and  having  more  wildness 
in  their  air  and  manner  than  the  Albanians  we  had 
before  seen. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  informed  that  we  were  to 
be  lodged  in  the  palace ;  and,  accordingly,  dismounting, 
we  ascended  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  into  a  long  gallery 
with  two  wings,  opening  into  which,  as  in  a  large 
English  inn,  were  the  doors  of  several  apartments. 
Into  one  of  these  we  were  shown,  and  found  ourselves 
lodged  in  a  chamber  fitted  up  with  large  silken  sofas, 
and  having  another  room  above  it  for  sleeping ;  a  con- 
venience scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  Turkey.  His 
Highness  (for  so  the  Pashas  of  three  tails  are  called  by 
their  attendant  Greeks)  sent  a  congratulatory  message 
to  us  on  our  arrival,  ordering  everything  to  be  pro- 
vided for  us  by  his  own  household ;  and  mentioning,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  sorry  the  Ramazan  prevented 
him  from  having  our  company  with  him  at  one  of  his 
repasts.  He  ordered,  however,  that  sherbets,^  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  should  be  sent  to  us  from  his  own 
harem. 
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At  sunset  tlie  drnm  was  beat  in  the  yard,  and  the 
Albanians,  most  of  them  being  Turks,  went  to  prayers. 
In  the  gallery,  which  was  open  on  one  side,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  little  boxes,  fitted  up  with  raised  seats  and 
cushions,  between  the  wooden  pillars  supporting  the 
roof ;  and  in  each  of  these  there  was  a  party  smoking 
or  playing  at  draughts, 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  peculiar 
quietness  and  ease  with  which  the  Mahometans  say 
their  prayers ;  for,  in  the  gallery,  some  of  the  graver 
sort  began  their  devotions  in  the  places  where  they 
were  sitting,  entirely  undisturbed  and  unnoticed  by 
those  around  them  who  were  otherwise  employed. 
The  prayers,  which  last  about  ten  minutes,  are  not  said 
aloud,  but  muttered  sometimes  in  a  low  voice,  and 
sometimes  with  only  a  motion  of  the  lips :  and,  whether 
performed  in  the  public  street  or  in  a  room,  excite  no 
attention  from  any  one.  Of  more  than  a  hundred  in 
the  gallery,  there  were  only  five  or  six  at  prayers.  The 
Albanians  are  not  reckoned  strict  Mahometans ;  but  no 
Turk,  however  irreligious  himself,  is  ever  seen  even  to 
smile  at  the  devotions  of  others ;  and  to  disturb  a  man 
at  prayers  would,  in  most  cases,  be  productive  of  fatal 
consequences. 

In  the  evening  we  were  visited  by  two  physicians 
of  the  Vizier's  household-— one  of  them,  dressed  in  the 
Frank  habit,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  a  very  agreeable 
man;  the  other  a  Greek,  who  spoke  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Turkish,  and  Albanian  lan- 
guages.* The  Frank  gentleman,  as  we  were  informed, 
was  very  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  Vizier,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  man  of  ability.  It  was  a  question  not 
to  be  asked  him,  but  one  would  like  to  have  known, 
what  possible  inducement  could  have  settled  him  in 
Turkey,  especially  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  physician  of 

'  This  man  was  ffohn  Coletti,  who  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  in  the 
afterwards  played  so  considerahle  a  part    suheequent  affairs  of  Greece. — [  1864.] 
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great  eminence  at  Vienna,  These  physicians  are  in 
constant  attendance  upon  Ali ;  who,  however,  a  short 
time  hefore  our  arrival  in  the  country,  had  requested 
and  obtained  the  assistance  of  two  English  surgeons 
from  our  Adriatic  squadron,  but  without  finding  much 
benefit  from  their  advice. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  was  fixed  upon  for  our  fii:st 
audience  of  the  Vizier,  and  we  passed  the  evening 
chiefly  in  the  company  of  the  two  physicians. 

We  were  disturbed  during  the  night  by  the  perpetual 
carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  "  muezzinn,"  or 
chanter,  calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret 
of  the  mosck  attached  to  the  palace.  This  chanter  was 
a  boy,  and  he  sang  out  his  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud 
melancholy  recitative.  He  was  a  long  time  repeating 
the  purport  of  these  few  words  :  "  God  most  high  !  I 
bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  God  :  I  bear  wit- 
ness that  Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of  God.  Come  to 
prayer ;  come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation.  Great  God  ! 
There  is  no  God  but  God  !" — The  first  exclamation  was 
repeated  four  times,  the  remaining  words  twice ;  and 
the  long  and  piercing  note  in  which  he  concluded  this 
confession  of  faith,^  by  twice  crying  out  the  word  "  Aow,"* 
still  rings  in  my  ears. 

Ya-hou^  meaning  he  who  is^  is  the  Mahometan  peri- 
phrasis for  the  ineflFable  name  of  God,  as  was  the  word 
Jehovah  amongst  the  Jews.  Dean  Swift  hardly  knew 
this  when,  satirizing  the  brutal  qualities  of  the  human 
species,  he  gave  that  name  to  his  slave  of  the 
Houyhnhnms, 

*  The  nmple  confession  of  faith  is  this :  *'  La  illah — ^illah — Llah,  Mehem- 
med  resool  nllah — Inhere  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Visit  to  AH  Pasha — His  appearance — Manners  —  Short  conversation — Second 
interview  with  Ali  —  Present  from  Buonaparte  to  that  Pasha  —  A  Palaeo- 
castro,  or  ruin  near  Tepeleni  —  Last  audience  of  Ali  —  His  affabiUty  to 
his  soldiers —  His  rise  and  progress  —  The  difiSculties  he  had  to  encounter 
—  His  vigorous  measures — Administration  and  present  extent  of  his  do- 
minions—  His  supposed  revenues — His  disposition  —  Story  of  Frosini  — 
His  want  of  education. 

About  noon,  on  the  12th  of  October  (1809),  an  officer 
of  the  palace,  with  a  white  wand,  announced  to  ns  that 
we  were  to  attend  the  Vizier ;  and  accordingly  we  left 
our  apartment,  accompanied  by  our  dragoman  and  by 
the  Secretary,  who  put  on  his  worst  cloak  to  attend  his 
master,  that  he  might  not  appear  too  rich,  and  a  fit 
object  for  extortion. 

The  officer  preceded  us  along  the  gallery,  now 
crowded  with  soldiers,  to  the  other  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  leading  us  over  some  rubbish  where  a  room 
had  fallen  in,  and  through  some  shabby  apartments,  he 
ushered  us  into  the  chamber  in  which  was  Ali  himself. 
He  was  standing  when  we  came  in  ;  which  was  meant 
as  a  compliment,  for  a  Turk  of  consequence  never  rises 
to  receive  any  one  but  his  superior,  and,  if  he  wishes  to 
be  condescending,  contrives  to  be  found  standing.  As 
we  advanced  towards  him,  he  seated  himself,  and  de- 
sired us  to  sit  down  near  him.  He  was  in  a  large 
room,  very  handsomely  furnished,  and  having  a  marble 
cistern  and  foimtain  in  the  middle,  ornamented  with 
painted  tiles,  of  the  kind  which  we  call  Dutch  tile. 

The  Vizier  was  a  short  man,  about  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height,  and  very  fat,  though  not  particularly 
corpulent.     He  had  a  very  pleasing  face,  fair  and  round, 
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with  blue  quick  eyes,  not  at  all  settled  into  a  Turkish 
gravity.  His  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  such  a 
one  as  any  other  Turk  would  have  been  proud  of: 
though  he,  who  was  more  taken  up  with  his  guests  than 
himself,  did  not  continue  looking  at  it,  nor  smelling  and 
stroking  it,  as  is  usually  the  custom  of  his  countrymen, 
to  fill  up  the  pauses  of  conversation.  He  was  not  very 
magnificently  dressed,  except  that  his  high  turban, 
composed  of  many  small  rolls,  seemed  of  fine  gold  mus- 
lin, and  his  attaghan,  or  long  dagger,  was  studded  with 
brilliants.  He  was  mightily  civil,  and  said  he  con- 
sidered us  as  his  children.  He  showed  us  a  mountain 
howitzer,  which  was  lying  in  his  apartment,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  he  had  several  large 
cannon.  He  turned  round  two  or  three  times  to  look 
through  an  English  telescope,  and  at  last  handed  it  to 
us,  that  we  might  look  at  a  party  of  Turks  on  horse- 
back riding  along  the  banks  of  the  river  towards 
Tepeleni.  He  then  said,  "  That  man  whom  you  see  on 
the  road  is  the  chief  minister  of  my  enemy  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  he  is  now  coming  over  to  me,  having 
deserted  his  master  to  take  the  stronger  side.*'  He 
addressed  this  with  a  smile  to  the  Secretary,  desiring 
him  to  interpret  it  to  us. 

We  took  pipes,  coflFee,  and  sweetmeats  with  him ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  so  particular  about  these  things  as 
other  Turks  whom  we  have  seen.  He  was  in  very  good 
humour,  and  several  times  laughed  aloud,  which  is  very 
uncommon  in  a  man  of  consequence :  I  never  saw 
another  instance  of  it  in  Turkey.  .  Instead  of  having 
his  room  crowded  with  the  officers  of  his  court,  which 
is  very  much  the  custom  of  the  Pashas  and  other  great 
men,  he  was  quite  unattended,  except  by  four  or  five 
young  persons  very  magnificently  dressed  in  the  Alba- 
nian habit,  and  having  their  hair  flowing  half  way 
down  their  backs :  these  brought  in  the  refreshments, 
and  continued  supplying  us  with  pipes,  which,  though 

VOL.  L  H 
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perhaps  not  balf-emptied,  were  cbanged  three  times,  as 
IS  the  custom  when  particular  honours  are  intended  for 
a  guest. 

There  are  no  common  topics  of  discourse  between  a 
Turkish  Vizier  and  a  traveller  which  can  discover  the 
abilities  of  either  party,  especially  as  these  conversa- 
tions are  always  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
However,  a  Frank  may  think  his  Turk  above  the 
common  run  if  his  host  does  not  put  any  very  foolish 
interrogatories  to  him,'  and  AH  did  not  ask  us  any 
questions  that  betrayed  his  ignorance.  His  liveliness 
and  ease  gave  us  very  favourable  impressions  of  his 
natural  capacity. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  paid  the  Vizier 
another  visit,  in  an  apartment  more  elegantly  furnished 
than  the  one  with  the  fountain.  Whilst  we  were  with 
him  a  messenger  came  in  from  Berat,  the  place  which 
Ali*s  army  (of  about  five  thousand  men)  was  then 
besieging.  We  were  not  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  a  letter  which  was  read  aloud,  until  a  long  gun, 
looking  like  a  duck-gun,  was  brought  into  the  room ; 
and  then,  upon  one  of  us  asking  the  Secretary  if  there 
were  many  wild  fowl  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes ;  but  that  as  to  the  gun,  it  was  going  to 
the  siege  of  Berat,  there  being  a  want  of  ordnance  in 
the  Vizier's  army.*'  It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at 
this  war  in  miniature. 

During  this  interview  Ali  congratulated  us  upon  the 
news  which  had  arrived  a  fortnight  before,  of  the  sur- 
render of  Zante,  Cefelonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo,  to  the 
British  squadron :  he  said  he  was  happy  to  have  the 
English  for  his  neighbours ;  that  he  was  sure  they  would 
not  serve  him  as  the  Russians  and  French  had  done,  in 
protecting  his  runaway  robbers;  that  he  had  always 
been  a  friend  to  our  nation,  even  during  our  war  with 

*  Perhaps  a  Turk  would  say  the  same  of  a  Frank. 
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Turkey,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  peace. 

He  asked  us  what  had  made  us  travel  in  Albania  ? 
We  told  him,  the  desire  of  seeing  so  great  a  man  as 
himself.  "  Ay,''  returned  he,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of 
me  in  England?"  We,  of  course,  assured  him  that 
he  was  a  very  common  subject  of  conversation  in  our 
country ;  and  he  seemed  by  no  means  inaccessible  to 
the  flattery. 

He  showed  us  some  pistols  and  a  sabre;  and  then 
took  down  a  gun  that  was  hanging  over  his  head  in  a 
bag,  and  told  us  it  was  a  present  from  the  King  of  the 
French.  It  was  a  short  rifle,  with  the  stock  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  studded  with  diamonds  and  brilliants,  and 
looked  like  a  handsome  present;  but  the  Secretary 
informed  us  that,  when  the  gim  came  from  Napoleon, 
it  had  only  a  common  stock,  and  that  all  the  ornaments 
had  been  added  by  his  Highness,  to  make  it  look  more 
hke  a  royal  gift. 

Before  we  took  our  leave  the  Yizier  informed  us 
that  there  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tepeleni  some 
remains  of  antiquity — a  palaeo-castro,  as  all  pieces  of 
old  wall,  or  carved  stones,  are  called  in  Albania  and 
Greece,  and  said  that  he  would  order  some  horses  for 
us  to  ride  to  it  the  next  morning. 

According  to  his  advice,  we  went  next  day  to  see 
these  ruins,  which  are  very  trifling,  being  only  a  few 
bits  of  wall,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  not  ancient,  on  a  hill 
about  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tepeleni.' 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  paid  his  Highness 
our  last  visit.  He  then  asked  us  which  way  we  in- 
tended to  go ;  and  we  told  him  it  was  our  wish  to  get 
from  loannina  into  the  Morea.      He  appeared  to  be 

•  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Benza,    ius  Comnenus  (vol.  ii.  p.  376).     Dr. 
in  a  district  called   larresi — not   so    Holland  ascribes    the    ruins   to  the 
ancient,  Mr.  Hughes  thinks,  as  the    age  of  Justinian  (vol.  ii.  p.  315). — 
days  of  J ustinian,  and  possibly  erected    [1854 .  ] 
by  the  Normans  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
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acquainted  with  every  road,  and  all  the  stages,  and  the 
state  of  the  country,  most  minutely.  He  said  that  we 
could  not  go  by  the  common  road  through  Triccala,  as 
that  part  of  the  coimtry  was  infested  by  large  bands  of 
robbers ;  but  that  we  might  go  through  Camia,  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  at  Salaghora,  or  going  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf;  and  that,  as  that  country  was  also  suspicious, 
he  would  give  us  orders  to  his  several  military  posts  to 
take  as  many  guards  as  might  be  necessary.  In  case, 
however,  we  should  not  like  to  go  through  Carnia, 
he  furnished  us  with  an  order  to  his  Governor  at 
Prevesa  to  send  us  in  an  armed  galliot  to  Patras. 
He  also  gave  us  a  letter  to  his  son  Veli,  Pasha  of  the 
Morea,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
serve  us. 

We  only  asked  permission  to  tate  our  Albanian 
Vasilly  to  attend  us  whilst  in  Turkey,  which  he  readily 
granted,  and  asked  where  the  man  was.  On  being 
informed  that  he  was  at  the  chamber  door,  he  sent  for 
him,  and  accordingly  Vasilly  entered;  and,  though 
with  every  proper  respect,  still  was  not  embarrassed, 
but,  with  his  hand  on  his  left  breast,  answered  the 
Vizier's  questions  in  a  firm  and  fluent  manner.  Ali 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  asked  him  why,  being  at 
the  door,  he  had  not  come  in  to  see  him  ?  "  for  you 
know,  Vasilly,"  added  he,  "  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  you !  '*  He  then  told  him  that  he  was  to 
attend  us,  and  see  that  we  wanted  nothing,  and  talked 
a  good  deal  to  him  about  the  different  stages  of  our 
route,  summing  all  up  by  telling  him,  in  a  jocose  way, 
that,  if  any  accident  happened  to  us,  he  would  cut  off" 
his  head ;  and  that  we  were  to  write,  mentioning  how 
he  had  behaved.  Shortly  after  this,  and  having  agreed 
to  give  his  Highness  some  relation  of  our  travels  by 
letter,  we  withdrew,  and  took  our  last  leave  of  this 
singular  man,  of  whom  this  may  be  the  place  to  give  a 
short  account. 
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Ali  was  bom  at  Tepeleni,  about  the  year  1750  ;*  for 
he  is  now  past  sixty  years  old,  though  he  carefully  con- 
ceals his  age ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  disorder  which  is 
considered  incurable,  still  carries  the  appearance  of  a 
healthy  middle-aged  man.  His  father  was  a  Pasha  of 
t\v^o  tails,  but  of  no  great  importance.  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  Ali  found  himself  possessed  of  nothing  but 
his  house  at  Tepeleni ;  and  it  is  not  only  current  in 
Albania,  but  reported  to  be  even  the  boast  of  the  Vizier 
himself,  that  he  began  his  fortune  with  sixty  paras  and 
a  musket.  Our  attendant  Vasilly  i,  whose  authority  I 
should  not  mention,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by 
everything  I  heard  in  the  country)  assured  me  that  he 
recollects,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen  Ali  (then  Ali-Bey) 
in  his  father's  cottage,**  with  his  jacket  out  at  elbows  ; 
and  that,  at  that  time,  this  person  used  to  come  with 
parties  from  Tepeleni  in  the  night,  and  seize  upon  the 
flocks  of  the  villages  at  enmity  with  him. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  made  himself  master  first  of 

•  This  was  the  age  then  assigned  to  with  her  to  the  field.  In  one  of  these 
Ali,  but  he  was  probably  bom  in  excursions  she  and  her  daughter  were, 
1741.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Tok-  as  before  mentioned,  sur^n-ised  and 
sides  —  his  surname  Hissas.  His  seized  by  the  people  of  Gardiki.  Ali 
grandfather,  Mouctar,  distinguished  escaped,  and  forty  years  afterwards 
himself  and  fell  at  the  si^e  of  Corfu  massacTed  the  Gardikiotes — men,  wo- 
in  1717.  His  father,  Veli,  was  Bey  of  men,  and  children — to  avenge  the  ill- 
Tepeleni,  but,  being  the  youngest  of  treatment  of  his  mother  and  sister. 
three  brothers,  he  was  driven  from  the  His  early  attempts  to  punish  them 
place  by  the  other  two,  but  returned  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  his  mo- 
at the  head  of  a  band  of  klephtes,  ther  confined  him  to  the  women's 
took  Tepeleni,  and  burnt  his  bro-  apartments  to  mark  her  contempt  for 
thers  alive.  He  was  created  a  Pasha  his  failure. — [1854.] 
of  two  tails,  but  was  again  driven  ^  Colonel  Leake  says  of  this  story, 
from  Tepeleni,  and  died  soon  after-  **  as  to  the  word  *  cottage,*  mentioned 
wards,  when  Ali  was  only  fourteen  in  this  little  history,  it  may  add  to  the 
years  old.  The  mother  of  Ali  was  embellishment  of  the  story,  but  can 
named  Kamko,  the  daughter  of  a  hardly  be  correct,  as  All's  ancestors 
powerful  Bey  of  Konitza,  the  founder  have  been  lords  of  Tepeleni  for  several 
of  all  his  fortunes,  and  with  whose  generations,  and. his  father,  Veli,  was 
milk  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  his  a  Pasha  many  years  before  his  death  .*" 
cruel  and  ferocious  propensities.  Kam-  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Colonel 
ko  poisoned  the  other  widow  and  the  did  not  see  that  *'  his  father's  cottage  '* 
child  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  meant  Vasilly's  father's  cottage,  and 
commenced  a  warfare  upon  the  neigh-  did  not  remember  that  I  had  ten  lines 
bonring  chie&  and  clans,  carrying  her  before  said  that  Ali  Pasha's  father  was 
son  Ali   and  her  daughter  Chianizza  a  Pasha  of  two  tails. — [1854.] 
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one  village,  then  of  another,  and,  amassing  some 
money,'  increased  his  power,  and  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Albanians,  whom  he  paid 
by  plunder ;  for  he  was  then  only  a  great  robber,  or 
one  of  those  independent  freebooters  of  whom  there  are 
so  many  in  the  vast  extent  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  great  difficulties  and  reverses 
that  he  continued  his  career,^  as  will  be  supposed  by 
what  was  said  to  me  also  by  the  same  Yasilly  ;  for,  on 
telling  this  man  that  the  Vizier  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  him,  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "he  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  me ;  for  I  have  come  down  with  the 
men  of  our  village,  and  broken  his  windows  with  shot, 
when  he  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  Tepeleni." — 
"  Well,"  he  was  asked,  "  and  what  did  Ali  do  to  the 
men  of  your  village?"  ** Nothing  at  all;  he  made 
friends  with  our  chief  man,  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
Tepeleni,  and  there  roasted  him  on  a  spit ;  after  which 
we  submitted  (irpoeKwriaafiev)** 

Ali  at  last  collected  money  enough  to  buy  a  pashalik*' 
(not  that  of  loannina,  but*  one  of  less  importance),  and, 
being  invested  with  that  dignity,  he  was  only  more 

•  Both  VaudoDoourt  and  Mansour  first  act  was  to  deprive  his  mother  of 
Effendi  tell  the  story  of  his  finding  all  authority,  and  some,  with  Vaudon- 
a  treasure  in  a  ruined  monastery,  court,  add,  of  her  life. — [1864.] 
Whilst  pondering  on  his  desperate  *'Hewas  once  taken  prisoner  by  Koort 
fortunes,  and  listlessly  scraping  the  or  Eoul,  Pasha  of  Herat,  but  was  par- 
ground  with  his  stick,  he  struck  doned  and  taken  into  favour,  not  only 
something;  hard,  and,  digging  deeper,  by  the  Pasha,  but  by  his  wife  and  by 
discovered  a  pot  full  of  gold.  This  re-  his  daughter.  This  daughter  he  after- 
trieved  his  disasters  for  the  moment,  wards  married,  but  not  until  his  first 
He  was,  however,  again  defeated  by  wife,  Erminah,  daughter  of  a  Bey  of 
the  confederate  beys  of  Argyro-castro,  Delvino,  was  dead.  He  was  also  on 
Gardiki,  and  other  towns  of  the  neigh-  another  occasion  made  prisoner  by  the 
bouring  hills;  and  then  occurred  the  Pasha  of  loannina,  but  was  again  spared 
most  singular  of  all  the  incidents  of  and  again  taken  into  favour,  and  dis- 
his  adventurous  life.  He  descended  missed  with  means  of  future  aggres- 
alone  in  the  dead  of  the  night  from  sion. — [1854. J 
his  own  fortress  to  the  camp  of  the  con-  "  I  believe  of  Triocala  (about  tlie 
federate  beys,  and  surrendered  himself  year  1783  Mr.  Hughes  says).  He  had 
unarmed  to  his  enemies,  from  whom  been  before  n}ade  lieutenant  of  the 
he  obtained  not  only  pardon,  but  re-  inspector -general  of  the  road  police, 
ceived  a  command-  that  enabled  him  Derveni  Pasha  of  Houmelia. — [1854.] 
to  return  in  triumph  to  Tepeleni.    His 
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eager  to  enlarge  his  possessions ;  for  he  continued  in 
constant  war  with  the  neighbouring  pashas,  and  finally 
got  possession  of  loaninna,  of  which  he  was  confirmed 
Pasha  by  an  imperial  firman.*  He  then  made  war 
on  the  Pasha  of  Arta,  whom  he  subdued  ;^  and  he 
strengthened  himself  by  marrying  his  two  sons,  Mouc- 
tar  and  Yeli,  to  the  daughters  of  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of 
Avlona  :  since  that  time  he  has  made  war  on  Ibrahim 
himself,  and  added  considerably  to  the  territories  of 
loannina  by  curtailing  those  of  his  relation. 

During  this  progress  he  had  been  more  than  once 
called  upon  to  furnish  his  quota  of  troops  to  the  im- 
perial armies,  and  had  served  in  person  against  the 
Germans  and  Eussians  f  but  he  knew  his  countrymen 
too  well  ever  to  trust  himself  at  court  He  never 
wotdd  accept  of  any  great  office,  and  always  found  some 
pretence  to  avoid  giving  his  personal  attendance  on  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  day,  who  it  is  known  had  many 
orders  to  arrest  him.  Stories  are  told  of  the  skill  and 
courage  with  which  he  counteracted  several  schemes  to 
procure  his  head** — a  present  that  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  Porte  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career :  however,  he  fought  against  Paswan 
Oglou  under  the  banners  of  the  Sultan ;  and  on  his 
return  from  Widin,  in  the  year  1798,  was  made  a  Pasha 
of  three  tails,  or  Vizier,  He  has  had  several  oflfers  of 
being  made  Grand  Vizier. 

He  has  contrived  to  procure  pashaliks  for  both  his 

'  The  stratagem  is  mentioned  by  'In  1787.    Vaudonoourt  mentions 

several  writers,  and  resolves  itself  into  that  he  engaged  in  a  correspondence 

the  production  of  a  forged  firman :  a  with  Prince  Fotemkin,  who  sent  his 

real  firman  was,  however,  afterwards  portrait  to  Ali ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  goes 

procored. — [1854.]  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Russian  flat- 

**  After  the  acquisition  of  Arta  he  tered  him  with  the  hope  of  being  King 

made  himself  master  of  Acamania;  of  Epirus  when  Potemkin  should  be 

he  then  seized  on  Klissm^,  and  re-  Emperor  of  Constantinople  !— ^1854.1 

duced  Premethi,  Ostanitza,  and  Ko-  *  He  waited  once  on    the  Grand 

Ditza.    This  gave  him  the  command  Vizier  in  his  tent  at  Widin,  but  took 

of  the  country  and  the  principal  defiles  care  to  have  six  thousand  Albanians 

between  loannina  and  Tepcleni,  along  with  him  at  the  time. — [1864.] 
the  coarse  of  the  Aous. — [1864.] 
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sons ;  the  younger  of  whom,  Veli,  who  resembles  his 
father  in  his  capacity  and  ambition,  saved  money 
enough  in  his  first  post  to  buy  the  pashalik  of  the 
Morea,  with  the  dignity  of  Vizier,  for  three  thousand 
purses  of  five  hundred  piasters  each.  His  eldest  son, 
Mouctar,  of  a  more  warlike  but  less  ambitious  turn  than 
his  brother,  has  of  late  supplied  his  father's  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Albanians  that  have  joined  the  armies 
of  the  Porte ;  and  has  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as 
every  one  must  have  heard,  in  the  present  war  with 
Russia/ 

The  diflSculties  which  Ali  had  to  encounter  in  esta- 
blishing his  power  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
opposition  he  met  with  from  the  neighbouring  pashas 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  people  and  of  the  country 
of  which  he  was  determined  to  make  himself  master. 
Many  of  the  parts  which  now  compose  his  dominions 
were  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  had  been  always  in 
rebellion,  or  had  never  been  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Turks;  such  as  the  Chimeriotes,  the  Suoliotes,  and 
other  tribes  living  amongst  the  moimtains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ionian  Sea.^    Besides  this,  the  woods 

*  Mouctar  was  made  Pasha  of  Le-  for  a  time  kept  him  in  check.  At  the 
panto,  and  Veli  of  the  Morea,  it  is  end  of  1807  the  second  cession  of  the 
asserted  hy  Mr.  Hn^es  and  others,  Ionian  Islands  to  the  French  stopped 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  ambas-  all  his  designs  on  Santa  Maura,  wmch 
sador  at  the  Porte. — [1864.]  he  had  twice  attempted  to  occupy ; 

*  Prevesa,  Vonizza,  Butrinto,  and  but  he  now  endeavoured  to  engage 
Gomenizza,  were  re-annexed  to  Tur-  the  French  in  his  attacks  on  Parga ; 
key  in  1800,  and  became  dependent  and  when  that  project  failed,  and  the 
on  Ali  Pasha  when  made  Roumeli-  French  occupied  it  themselves,  Ali 
Vasilee,  or  Viceroy  of  Roumelia,  about  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
this  time.  Lord  Collingwood,  who  urged  him  to 

Souli  was  subdued  by  him  in  1803,  attack  Corfu  itself.  This  was  in  1806. 

and  he  then  contrived  to  render  himself  audit  appears  (as  I  have  mentioned 

master  of  several  important  posts  on  in  my  first  chapter")  that  Ali  was  in- 

the  coast  opposite  to  Corfu,  which  strumental  in  furtnering  the  subse- 

aided  his  design  on  the  pashalik  of  quent  negotiations  of  our  ambassador, 

Delvino,  and  subsequently  on  Parga  Mr.  Adair,  wiUi  the  Porte.  Mr.  Hughes 

itself.  In  1806-7,  however,  the  moun-  (vol.  ii.  p.  214)  asserts  this,  and  adds 

taineers  of   Chimara    and   of   Para-  that  Ali  was  suspected,  not  without 

mithi,  together  with  Mustapha  Pasha  reason,  of  having  fomented  the  insur- 

of   Delvino,   and  Ibrahim   Pasha  of  rections  of  the  Janissaries,  both  when 

Berat,  took  up  arms  against  Ali,  and  Sultan  Selim  was  dethroned,  and  when 
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and  hills  of  every  part  of  his  government  were,  in  a 
manner,  in  possession  of  large  bands  of  robbers,  who 
were  recruited  and  housed  in  the  villages,  and  who 
laid  large  tracts  under  contribution,  burning  and 
plundering  the  districts  under  the  Pasha's  protection. 
Against  these  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  severity  : 
they  were  burnt,  hanged,  beheaded,  and  impaled,  and 
have  disappeared  fix^m  many  parts,  especially  of  Upper 
Albania,  which  were  before  quite  subject  to  these  out- 
laws. 

A  few  months  before  our  arrival  in  the  country, 
a  large  body  infesting  the  mountains  between  loan- 
nina  and  Triccala  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by 
Mouctar  Pasha,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  himdred  of  them 
on  the  spot.  These  robbers  had  been  headed  by  a  Greek 
priest*  It  was  the  arm  of  this  man  which  we  had 
seen  suspended  from  the  bough  on  entering  loannina. 

It  is  by  such  vigorous  measures  that  the  Vizier  has 
rendered  many  parts  of  Albania,  and  the  contiguous 
country,  perfectly  accessible,  which  were  before  an- 
nually overrun  by  robbers;  and  consequently,  by 
opening  the  country  to  merchants,  and  securing  their 
persons  and  goods,  has  not  only  increased  his  own 
revenues,  but  bettered  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 
He  has  built  bridges  over  the  rivers,  raised  causeways 

Mustapha  Bairactar   was   destroyed.        Mr.  Hughes  has   endeavoured  to 

Some  BritiBh  artillery  and  Congreve  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Arma- 

rockets  were  sent  to  All  soon  after  Mr.  toli  and  Kleftes,  who  were  constantly 

Adair  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  insurrection  in  Albania  and  Rou« 

and  Captain  Leake  was  appointed  to  re-  melia,  and  perhaps  has  succeeded ;  but 

side  at  loannina  as  acknowledged  a$rent  both  one  and  the  other  were  armed  bands 

of  the  Ekiglish  govemment.--{1854.]  of  outlaws  ;    the  first  being  usually 

*  His  name  was  Euthemos  Blaca-  Christians,  and  having  an  organiza- 

vas.   Colonel  Leake  calls  him  a  robber,  tion  in  part  recognised  by  the  Turkish 

and  his  men  were  certainly  Kleftes  ;  government ;  so  much  so  that  the  dis- 

but,  in  fact,  he  headed  an  insurrec-  tricts  of  Roumelia  were  called  Amia- 

tion,  and  when  defeated  fled  to  the  tolics,  the  principal  officer  being  the 

Capitan  Pasha,  then  at  enmity  with  capitanos,  his  lieutenant  the  protopali- 

Ali  Pasha  ;  but  he  was  soon  given  up  kar,  and  the  common  soldiers  palikars. 

to  Ali,  who  ordered  him  to  be  tor-  They  were  called  into  action  in  the  War 

tured   and  cut  to  pieces.     (Hughes,  of  Independence  ;  and  the  Kleftes,  in 

vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  name  at  least,  disappeared. — [1864.] 
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across  the  marshes,  laid  out  frequent  roads,  adorned 
the  country  and  the  towns  with  new  buildings,  and  by 
many  wholesome  regulations  has  acted  the  part  of  a 
good  and  great  prince,  without  perhaps  a  single  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  own  aggrandisement. 

The  influence  of  Ali  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  dominions,  and  is  feared  and  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  European  Turkey.  It  would,  however,  be 
very  difficult  to  give  the  actual  boundaries  of  his  present 
dominions ;  for  in  the  extent  of  his  territory  there  is 
occasionally  to  be  found  an  isolated  district  which  still 
resists  his  arms ;  and  his  attempts  on  the  neighbouring 
pashas  are  not  always  attended  with  success.  Two 
months  after  our  visit  to  Tepeleni  he  made  himself 
master  of  Berat  ;•  and,  should  he  live,  will  I  doubt  not 
be  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Albania. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  now  under  his 
influence  the  imperial  firman  is  but  little  respected; 
whilst  a  letter  with  the  signature  of  Ali  (of  which  as 
a  curiosity  I  subjoin  a  fac-simile)  commands  unlimited 
obedience.    The  Vizier  is  now  absolute  lord,  as  a  Greek 

*  The  siege  of  Berat  was  conducted  other  posts  on  the  Ionian  coast  and 
by  Omar  Bey  Vrioni,  who  afterwards  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Para- 
deserted  Ali,  commanded  the  Sultan's  mithi  and  Marghariti  fell  into  his 
troops  sent  against  him,  and  at  his  hands  in  1811,  as  also  the  stronghold 
deatn  was  rewarded  with  tlie  pashalik  of  Vouno  on  the  Chimariote  hills., 
of  loannina.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  having  In  1812  he  subdued  Argyro-castro 
surrendered  Berat,  retired  to  Aviona,  and  Gardiki,  and  the  pash^ik  of  Del- 
but  was  driven  from  that  place  by  Ali,  vino.  He  had  now  nothing  left  in 
and  fled  from  it  in  disguise.  Being  that  part  of  Albania  to  conquer,  except 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Ali,  he  was  the  town  and  territory  of  Parga,  then 
imprisoned  first  at  Konitza,  and  after-  occupied  by  the  French,  who  held  it 
wards,  for  many  years,  at  loannina,  until  1814,  when  Hn  March)  they  eva- 
being  released  only  at  the  fall  of  his  cuated  it,  and,  alter  some  very  pro- 
enemy.  Ali  was  confirmed  by  the  tracted  negotiations  wiUi  the  English 
Sultan  in  the  pashalik  of  Berat,  but  government,  Ali  took  possession  of  the 
he  was  deprived  of  his  oflSce  of  Rou-  fortress  in  1819.  This  was  the  height 
meli-Vasilee,  and  ordered  to  join  the  of  Ali's  greatness ;  for,  as  he  was  medi- 
Imperial  armies  on  the  Danube.  This  tating  an  attack  on  the  Pasha  of 
order  Ali  disobeyed,  but  sent  his  sons  Scodra,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Mouctar  and  Veli  to  supply  his  place,  the  Sultan  at  last  had  resolved  to 
who,  according  to  Mansour  Effendi,  be-  arrest  his  career.  Then  followed  the 
haved  with  their  accustomed  coward-  events,  to  be  hereafter  shortly  noticed, 
ice.  Ali  Pasha,  after  the  reduction  of  which  led  to  his  final  discomfiture  and 
Aviona,  assisted  occasionally  by  the  death. — [1854.] 
English  squadron,  got  possession  of 
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of  loannina  told  me,  of  fifty  small  provinces;  and, 
should  his  projects  of  aggrandisement  succeed,  the 
countries  which  anciently  composed  the  southern  part 
of  niyricum,  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  part  of  Macedonia, 
the  whole  Thessalian  territory,  Euboea,  and  all  the 
Grecian  states,  will  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  bar- 
barian who  can  neither  write  nor  read.  His  tyranny 
is  complete,  although  the  form  of  subjection  to  the 
Porte  is  still  preserved,  and  he  furnishes  his  contingent 
of  men  to  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  pays,  besides,  a  cer- 
tain part  of  his  tribute  to  the  Grand  Signior. 

As  he  advances  to  the  north-west  he  will  be  in 
possession  of  the  frontier  towards  Dalmatia,  which  the 
views  of  the  French  must  render  a  most  important 
post.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  Napoleon  has 
offered  to  make  him  King  of  Albania,*  and  to  support 
his  independence  against  the  Porte ;  but  if  this  is  true, 
he  has  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  a  crown  which  would 
be  rather  the  badge  of  bondage  than  of  power ;  and  of 
late  the  Emperor  has  talked  of  thundering  down  upon 
Albania  from  his  Illjman  provinces.** 

What  actual  resistance  Ali  would  be  able  to  oppose 
to  such  an  enemy  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee ;  with  all  his 
power,  he  has  seldom  kept  in  his  pay  more  than  eight 
thousand  soldiers  at  any  one  time ;  but  as  every  Alba- 
nian understands  the  use  of  the  gun  and  sabre,  and  as 
religious  or  other  prejudices  might  cause  the  whole 

*  Dr.  Holland  says  that  he  had  to  Ali  Pasha,  who  retaliated  upon  Mr. 

reason  to  believe  this  offer  was  made,  Ponqueville  by  making  him  an  exile 

judging  from   some  conversation  he  in  his  own  house  at  loannina,  for  no 

had  with  the  Pasha.    See  a  Letter  subject  of  Ali  was  allowed  to  visit 

from  Napoleon  to  Ali  Pasha,  dated  him.    This  gentleman  was  not  in  good 

1st  June,  1807,  in  the  **  Correspond-  odour  with  the  English  during  our 

ance  Incite  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  visit  in   1809,  but  he  subsequently 

vol.  i.  p.  350. — [1864. J  showed  great  kindness  to  several  of 

^  A  plan  was  formed  in  1810  to  attack  our  fellow-countrymen ;  and  his  con- 

bim  from  Dalmatia  and  Corfu :  Mar-  duct  was  altogether  such  as  to  ensure 

sbal  Marmont  was  to  have  commanded,  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

and  the  Sultan  gave  his  sanction.     In  In  1815  he  left  loannina,  and  was  ap- 

thelatteryearsof  Napoleon  the  French  pointed   Consul-Qeneral  at  Patras. — 

took  little  pains  to  conceal  their  enmity  [  1854.] 
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population  to  rise  in  arms  under  so  fortunate  a  chief, 
the  passage  of  the  mountains  might  be  impracticable  to 
the  French — ^to  the  soldiers  who  crossed  the  Alps. 

All  the  Albanians,  even  those  who  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted to  his  power,  speak  with  exultation  and  pride 
of  their  countryman,  and,  by  a  comparison  with  him, 
they  constantly  depreciate  the  merits  of  others.  We 
frequently  heard  them  say,  when  talking  of  some  other 
Pasha,  "  He  is  not  such  a  one  as  AH — ^he  has  not  such  a 
head/'  But  his  death  might  destroy  all  hope  of  union 
and  resistance. 

The  early  acquisitions  of  this  extraordinary  man 
were  made  by  force  of  arms ;  but  his  latter  aggrandise- 
ments have  been  generally  accomplished  by  the  proper 
disposal  of  his  treasures,  which  are  reported  to  be  very 
great,  but  the  probable  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate.*  Of  the  tenth  of  all  produce  collected  for 
the  Porte,  the  Vizier  has,  at  least,  a  fourth  part ;  he 
has  also  near  four  hundred  villages  his  own  property ; 
and,  besides,  claims  from  all  towns  and  districts  arbi- 
trary sums  for  protection.  I  have  seen  a  computation 
which  sets  down  his  revenues  at  6,000,000  of  piasters, 
independent  of  those  casual  levies  and  the  presents 
which  are  made  to  him  by  his  Christian  subjects.  Add 
to  this,  that  all  his  work  is  done  gratis,  and  his 
kitchens  and  stables  furnished  by  the  towns  where  he 
has  any  establishment.**    He  not  only  gives  free  quarter 

*  At  hitf  death  his  wealth  was  found  ^tait  le  fennier,  et  les  avanies  qui  se 

to  he  much  less  than  was  expected,  oommettaient  journellement,  et  dont 

and  caused  great  disappointment  at  the  tout  ^tait  au  profit  du  fisc.  Le  produit 

Porte.  He  was  reported  to  have  spent  des  douanes,  des  salines,  et  des  p^ 

much  of  it  in  assisting  the  Ghreeks.—  cheries,  de  ses  nombreux  troupeaux 

[1864.]  compost  de  plus  de  500,000  moutons 

^  Mansour  Eflfendi  states  his  re-  et  plus  de  600,000  ch^vres,  formait 

venue  thus  (p.  373)  : —  aussi  un  revenu  fort  considerable,  qui 

"  En  biens  fonds  provenants  des  biens  pouyait  monter  a  douze  ou  quinse  cent 

qu*il  8*6tait  arbitrairement  appropri^,  mille  francs  par  an." 

on  estime  qu'Ali  avait  environ  dix  k  According  to  the  same  authority  his 

douze  millions  de  francs  par  an.     H  expenses  were  as  follows : — 

faut  ajouter  a  cela  ce  que  lui  rappor-  2,400,000  francs  tribute  to  the  Sul- 

talent  les  femics  imi>eriales,  dont  il  tan ;  2,000,000  to  officers  of  state  at 
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to  himself  and  retinue  in  his  numerous  expeditions 
through  his  dominions,  but  his  soldiers,  who  only  receive 
about  twelve  piasters  a  month  from  him,  are  found  in 
bread  and  meat  wherever  they  go  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  villages ;  so  that  he  is  able  to  reserve 
much  of  his  money  for  emergencies,  for  bribing  the 
ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  buying  his  neighbours' 
territories.  He  is  not  at  much  expense  in  purchasing 
the  male  or  female  slaves  of  his  household ;  for  with 
these  he  furnishes  himself  from  the  families  of  the 
robbers  whom  he  executes  or  compels  to  fly.  We  over- 
took a  man  carrying  to  Tepeleni  a  boy  and  girl,  who 
had  been  just  found  in  the  cottage  of  a  robber. 

Of  the  natural  disposition  of  Ali  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  judgment,  except  by  hearsay ;  and 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  believe  all  the  stories  of  the 
Greeks,  who  would  represent  him  as  the  most  barbarous 
monster  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  Certainly  no 
one  but  a  man  of  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  disposition 
would  have  been  able  or  willing  to  tame  the  people  whom 
he  has  brought  into  subjection  :  not  only  beheading,  but 
impaling  and  roasting,  might  be  necessary  to  inspire 
that  terror  of  his  name  which  has  of  itself,  in  many 
instances,  given  peace  and  security  to  his  dominions; 
for  large  bands  of  robbers  have  submitted  voluntarily, 
and  been  enrolled  amongst  his  soldiers.  Executions 
are  now  but  seldom  seen  in  loannina ;  but  during  the 
Suliote  wars  twenty  and  thirty  prisoners  were  some- 
times beheaded  at  one  time  in  the  streets  of  that  city.* 

the  Porte ;  2,000,000  or  less  to  his  own  our  visit.    The  massacre  of  Gardiki, 

troope ;  his  marine,  400,000 ;  expenses  before  mentioned,  took  place  in  1812  ; 

in     purchasing    luxuries,     200,000 ;  that  of  the  village  of  Gribovo  in  1819 ; 

presents    and    alms,    200,000  ;    aux  and  on  this  occasion  he  put  to  death, 

frais    en    fdtes,    caprices,    gourman-  not  only  men,  women,  and  children, 

dises,  100,000 ;  espions,  pourvoyeurs  but  all  the  cattle  and  even  poultry,  to 

de  ses  goiits  infames,  100,000  :  in  all  avenge  the  murder  of  two  Albanian 

7,400,000  &ancs. — [1854.]  Mahometans.     The  horrors   narrated 

*  Ali  Pasha  appears  to  have  become  by  Mansour  Etfendi  took  place  during 

much  more  sanguinary  and  reckless  in  his  service  with  Ali,  fix)m   1816  to 

all  hi»  indulgences  after  the  date  of  1819 ;  and  Ali,  in  his  extreme  old  age. 
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Such  crueliy  stocks  our  human  feelings;  but  **voilk 
comme  on  juge  de  tout  quand  on  n*est  pas  sorti  de  son 
pays."  It  is  not  fair  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  any 
man  without  a  reference  to  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  is  bom  and  educated. 
In  Turkey  the  life  of  man  is  held  exceedingly  cheap, 
more  so  than  any  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  country 
would  believe ;  and  murders  which  would  fill  all  Chris- 
tendom with  horror  excite  no  sentiments  of  surprise  or 
apparent  disgust,  either  at  Constantinople  or  in  the 
provinces ;  so  that  what  might  at  first  sight  appear  a 
singular  depravity  in  an  individual,  would  in  the  end 
be  found  nothing  but  a  conformity  with  general  prac- 
tice and  habits.  I  must  relate  a  melancholy  tale  which 
was  much  talked  of  even  at  loannina. 

The  wife  of  Mouctar  Pasha,  daughter  of  Ibrahim, 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Vizier,'  who,  upon 
paying  her  a  visit  one  morning,  found  her  in  tears. 
He  questioned  her  several  times  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  which  she  at  last  reluctantly  owned  to  be  the 
diminution  of  his  son's  aflfection  for  her.  He  inquired 
if  she  thought  her  husband  paid  any  attention  to  other 

gave  way  to  excesses  of  every  kind,  too  terrors  of  his  last  struggle  for  life,  and 

bloody  and  too  brutal .  to  pollute  a  life  alone. — [1854.] 

Christian  page.    Doubtless  he  owed  *  So  great  a  favourite  that  she  is 

much  of  his  early  success  to  the  un-  said  to  have  been  his  mistress.    The 

scrupulous  commission  of  every  crime  same  is  said,  by  Mansour  Effendi,  of 

by  which  barbaric  greatness  is  usually  the  wife  of  his  son  Veli,  who  heard  of 

attained  ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  her  infidelity  from  Ismael  Pasho  Bey. 

excuse  for  the  atrocities  of  his  later  The  Vizier  was  aware  of  this  fact,  and 

years,  and,  as  he  grew  old,  some  of  his  his  pursuit  of  Pasho  Bey,  and  attempt 

higher  qualities  seem  to  have  deserted  to  assassinate  him  at  Constantinople, 

him.   *'Uisprofound  knowledge  of  the  were  the   immediate   causes  of  the 

human  heart,  the  sagacity  which  en-  downfall  of  Ali. 

abled  him  to  see  the  tendency  of  most  The  story  of  Frosini  and  the  irwl- 

events  at  first  sight,  the  patience  and  (tfioPf  as  Colonel  Leake  playfully  calls 

forbearance  with  which  he  bided  his  it,  is  told  minutely  by  the  Colonel, 

time,  the  disregard  of  personal  danger  at  page  401  et  seq,  of  vol.  i.  *  Northern 

whidi  was  his    chief  safeguard  on  Greece,'  where  he   characterises  the 

many    trying   occasions  " — ^all   these  atrocity  as  it  deserves,  and  in  a  spirit 

characteristics,  assigned  to  him  by  an  very  dififerent   from    Uiat  which    is 

acute  observer  in    his    earlier    days  noticed  in   the  next  remark  on  his 

(Vaudonoourt,   Ionian  Islands,  chap,  reference  to  the  same  story  in    his 

vii.),  were  obscured  and  lost  in  the  *  Besearclios  in  Greece.*— [1854.] 
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*  — — 

women?  She  answered,  Yes.  The  Vizier  demanded 
who  they  were ;  and  upon  this,  the  lady  (quite  at  ran- 
dom, it  is  said)  wrote  down  the  names  of  fifteen  of  the 
most  beautiful  women — some  Greeks,  some  Turkish — 
in  the  city  of  loannina.  The  same  night  they  were  all 
seized  in  their  houses,  conveyed  to  the  palace  in  the 
fortres§,  thence  carried  in  boats  on  the  lake,  and,  after 
being  tied  up  in  sacks,  were  thrown  into  the  water. 

I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story ;  for 
on  mentioning  the  matter  to  our  attendant,  Vasilly,  he 
said  it  was  a  fact,  and  that  he  himself,  belonging  at 
that  time  to  the  city-guard,  was  one  of  the  thirty 
soldiers  employed  to  seize  and  destroy  these  unfortunate 
females.  It  may  seem  strange  that  thirty  men  should 
be  found  capable  of  performing  such  an  office ;  but  the 
Albanians  despise  the  sex;  and  our  soldier  defended 
the  action,  which,  said  he,  was  a  very  good  one,  for 
they  were  all  bad  women.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  ruffian  seriously  considered  himself  as  having  been 
concerned  in  the  suppression  of  vice.* 

The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Frosini,*  one  of  the  victims, 

*  It  shoald  also   be   remembered  to  tbe  wife  of  Mouctar.    Tbat  lady 

that  simple  incontinence  is  reckoned  a  recognised  the  jewel  as  her  own,  and. 

crime  severely  to  be  punished;  and  tbat  discovering  the  intrigue,  complained 

the  imputation  of  that  offence  is  oft^n  to  Ali  Pasha,  who,  the  next  night, 

employed  to  destroy  obnoxious  indivi-  seized  her  himself,  in  her  own  house, 

duals.   *'  Pas  lamoindro  punition  n'est  and  ordered  her  to  be  drowned.   Man- 

inflig^e,  ni  la  moiudre  honte  n'est  at-  sour  Efifendi  says  he  had  the  storv 

tacb^,  a  oes outrages  contre  la  nature;  ftx)m  the  brother  and  son  of  Frosim. 

roais  I'attrait  des    deux    sexes  Tun  The  son  was  a  child  of  six  years  old, 

envers  Tautre,  ne  fut-ce  mfime  qu'un  and  was  in  bed  in  his  mother's  cham- 

simple  rendezvous,  le  plusMgerindice,  ber  when  Ali  came  to  carry  away  his 

un  soup^n  fort  souvent  mal  fond^  mother  to  death.    He  had  a  confused 

souffit  pour  codter  la  vie  a  deux  Stres  recollection  of  the  horrid  scene, 
infortun^j.** — Mansour  Efifendi,  p,  251.        This  differs  from  the  story  told  in 

— [  1854.]  my  first  Edition ;  but  of  the  death  of  the 

^  J&i^sour  Efifendi  tells  the  story  victim  there  is  nodoubtatall;  although 

thus :  Frosini  was  niece  of  the  Arch-  Colonel  Leake,  if  I  understand  hun 

bishop  of  loannina.    Mouctar  Pasha  rightly,  throws  some  suspicion  upon 

ordered  her  to  come  to  his  harem,  and  the  fact.     His  criticism  runs    thus : 

her  father  advised  her  to  go ;  she  did  "  Zofreni  should  be  Frosini  (</>po(rvi/t, 

so.    Mouctar,  amongst  other  presents,  short  for  *Ev<^oo(rvw).     It   is  hardly 

gave  her  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  necessary  to  tnrow  any  doubt  upon 

she  wished  to  sell,  and  gave  it  for  that  the  romantic  tale,  as  Mr.  H.  himself 

pur{iose  to  a  merchant,  who  ofifered  it  prefaces  it  with  the  words  *  the  story 
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is  stiJl  the  subject  of  a  lamentable  ditty,  which  we 
heard  first  at  loannina,  and  afterwards  at  Athens. 

Hera  is  a  trait  of  Turkish  ferociiy,  rather  than  of  a 
savage  disposition  peculiar  to  Ali ;  for  there  is  nothing 


goes.'  '*  Now  I  must,  late  though  it 
be,  remonstrate  with  my  learned  Mend 
for  not  having  looked  at  the  errata 
page  of  my  volume,  where  he  would 
see  **  Zofreni'*  converted  to  "  Frosini,** 
and,  moreover,  for  resorting  to  an  am- 
biguous phrase  which  implied  disbe- 
lief in  that  which  was  notoriously  true. 
The  Colonel,  indeed,  carried  his  di- 
plomatic loyalty  still  farther,  when 
he  called  the  drowning  of  sixteen  wo- 
men, at  the  suggestion  of  Mouctar's 
wife,  "  the  celebrated  Noyade." — Re- 
searches in  Greece,  p.  410. 

My  learned  friend  must,  I  think, 
now  smile  at  the  Antigallican  zeal 
which  made  him  in  those  days  hint 
that  in  the  commission  of  sucn  atro- 
cities Ali  Pasha  had  more  excuse  to 
plead  than  "  his  brother  of  France," 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Vizier  had 
good  classical  precedent  for  the  drown- 
ing of  women  in  the  examples  of  Cleo- 
menes  of  Methymna  and  reriander  of 
Corinth,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  re- 
minded us,  was  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece. 

Doubtless  the  Colonel  was  right,  and 
it  flight  not  be  difiScult  to  nnd  the 
same  excuse  for  the  impaling,  the 
roasting,  the  crushing  with  mallets, 
the  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  the  starving 


to  death,  the  flaying  alive,  and  other 
punishments  of  AU's  criminal  code. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  monstrous 
sensualities,  which  were  certainly  not 
invented,  although  they  were  practised, 
by  Ali  as  well  as  Tiberius ;  and  if 
we  want  a  more  respectable  prototype, 
we  can  find  it  in  him  who  was  the 
"  love  and  delight  of  the  human  race."* 
Crafty  and  suspicious  vengeance — mur- 
der under  the  mask  of  friendship- 
gluttonous  excess — lusts  the  most  dis- 
graceful— slavish  submission  to  women 
— rapacity — the  sale  of  justice— an 
anxious  and  superstitious  care  of  health 
and  life — all  these  vices  are  recorded 
of  the  early  youth  of  the  best  of  the 
Caesars,  which  were  thought  so  little 
of,  either  by  himself  or  others,  that  on 
his  deathbed  he  could  remember  only 
one  act  of  which  to  repent,  and  what 
that  was  it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess. 
The  putting  to  death  by  wild  beasts, 
and  fighting  with  one  another,  and 
burning,  of  two  thousand  five  himdred 
captives,  to  celebrate  his  brother's 
birthday,**  was  probably  a  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  just  as  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Gardikiotes  would  have 
been  a  proud  page  in  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Ali  Pasha. 


*  "Si  qaidem  sospectiisimam  qnemque 
sibi,  siunmissis,  qui  per  theatra  et  castra 
quasi  consensu  ad  poeuam  deposoerent  baud 
cunctanter  oppressit.  In  his  A.  Coecinam 
consularem  virum,  vocatum  ad  coenam,  ac 
Tixdumtridinioegressumconfodi  jussit,.  .  . 

«  Praeter  ssvitiam  suspecta  in  eo  etiam 
luzuria  erat,  quod  ad  mediam  noctem  (KH 
missationea  cum  profbsissimo  quoque  fami- 
liarum  extenderet  Nee  minus  libido,  propter 
exoletorum  et  spodonum  greges,  propterque 
insignem  reginse  Berenices  amorem,  cui 
etiam  nuptias  poUicitus  ferebatur ;  suspecta 
et  rapacitas ;  quod  constabat  in  oognitionibus 

patris  nundinari  pitemiarique  solitum 

Medendae  raletndini,  leniendisque  morbis, 
nullam  divinam  humanamque  opem  non 
adhibuii,  inquisito  omni  sacrifidorum  reme- 
diorumque  genere 


"  Neque  enim  extare  ullum  suum  &ctam 
poenitendum  exoepto  duntaxat  uno.  Id 
quale  fuit  neque  ipse  tuuc  prodidit,  nee 
cuiquam  facile  succurrat," — C,  Suetcnii  in 
Vita.  TU,  Vesp. 

^  "  While  Titus  was  at  Csesarea,  he  solem- 
nised the  birthday  of  his  brother  Domitian 
after  a  splendid  manner,  and  inflicted  a  great 
deal  of  the  punishment  intended  for  the  Jews 
in  honour  of  him  ;  for  the  number  of  thoee 
who  were  now  slain  in  fighting  with  the 
beasts,  and  were  burnt,  and  fought  with 
one  another,  exceeded  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  Tet  did  all  this  seem  to  the 
Romans,  when  they  were  thus  destroyed 
ten  thousand  sevend  ways,  to  be  a  punish- 
ment beneath  their  deserts."  —  JosephuSf 
book  vii.  chap.  iii.    WhistoiCa  Thmsioiton. 
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unusual  in  this  manner  of  punishing  women :  Bairactar, 
the  famous  Grand  Vizier,  disposed  of  many  of  Sultan 
Mustapha's  harem  by  the  same  death,  in  order  to 
decrease  the  expenses  of  the  seraglio,  or,  as  some  say, 
to  punish  them  for  supposed  court  intrigues. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  Ali  indulges  to  the  full  in  all  the  pleasures  that 
are  licensed  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  His  harem 
is  said  to  contain  three  hundred  women.  His  other 
gratifications  cannot  be  very  various  or  refined.* 

Amongst  the  attendants  at  Tepeleni  we  saw  the 
court  fool,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  very  high 
round  cap  of  fur;  but,  unlike  the  ancient  fools  of  more 
civilized  monarchs,  this  fellow  is  obliged  to  confine  his 
humour  to  gambolling,  cutting  capers,  and  tumbling 
before  the  Vizier's  horse,  when  his  Highness  takes  a 
ride. 

In  his  younger  years  Ali  was  not  a  very  strict  Ma- 
hometan; but  he  has  lately  become  religious,  and 
entertains  several  dervishes  at  his  court  ;^  yet  he  does 

*  Mansonr  Effendi  mentions   that  rage  to  denounce  him  to  his  guards, 

he  was  very  sensible  to  the  power  of  and  charge  him  to  his  face  with  all 

music: — *'AU  ^tait  tr^  sensible  au  his  crimes.    Mansour   says  he   was 

chant;  une  belle  voix  lui  causait  la  present  at   the    time,  and  that  the 

plus  vive  6notion.    Je  Tai  vu  pins  Vizier  bore  the  sermon,  only  with  a 

d'une  fois  r^pandre  des  larmes  pendant  little  impatience,  but  without  punish- 

qu*un  jeane  chanteur,  n^  en  Arabic,  mentor  even  reproof.  (P.  283.^  Cheik 

diantait  des  iUabis  (hymnes),  quoique  Ali,  a  Persian  dervish,  promised  the 

le  Visir   ne    oomprit    pas  la  langue  Vizier  that  he  should  live  a  hundred 

Arabe ;  mais  la  m^odie  seule  atten-  and  fifty  years,  and  become  master  of 

drissait  son  coeur  farouche." — D^ve-  CJorfu ;  and  having  the  good  luck  to 

loppemens,  p.  359. — [1854.]  die  before  his  predioUons  were  dis- 

^  Dr.  Holland,  the  most  impartial  trusted,  the  Persian  had  a  magni- 
and  competent  of  all  authorities  on  this  ficent  mausoleum  erected  to  his  me- 
subject,  thought  that  he  discovered  in  mory ;  and  Mansour  says  that  he 
Ali  a  belief  in  the  philosopher's  stone  often  saw  Ali  praying,  at  the  tomb, 
and  the  elixir  vitae ;  but  he  was  in-  Ali  was  a  believer  in  talismans,  one 
clined  to  doubt  the  devotion  of  the  of  which  he  always  carried  about  his 
Vizier  to  the  dervishes.  It  seems,  person.  He  was  persuaded  by  a  Syrian 
however,  unreasonable  to  question  the  Cheik  that  so  long  as  he  continued  to 
stories,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  told  build,  he  should  not  die.  Mansour 
by  Mansour  Effendi,  and  confirmed  by  tells  us  that,  presuming  one  day,  in 
other  testimony,  which  represent  Ali  presence  of  his  master,  to  question 
as  being  completely  duped  by,  and  this  prediction,  Ali  gave  him  an  angry 
trembling  before,  those  holy  fanatics,  frown,  "qui  n'^tait  pas  du  tout  en- 
one  of  whom  had  .the  virtuous  con-  courageant,"  and  asked  him  **  whether 
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not  at  all  relax  in  his  ambitious  efforts ;  and  having  no 
use  for  books,  employs  all  the  hours  that  he  is  absent 
from  his  harem  in  designs  of  future  conquest.  He  is 
still  an  active  horseman,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  village 
in  his  dominions  which  he  does  not  visit  once  a  year. 
I  believe  him,  from  good  authority,  never  to  have 
received  even  the  education  usually  given  to  the  Alba- 
Besides  his  native  tongue,   he   talks   Greek 


mans. 


fluently,  but  of  the  Turkish  language  he  knows  very 
little;  and,  Kke  Justin  and  Theodoric,  the  contempo- 
rary lords  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  has 
raised  himself  to  his  present  power  without  perhaps 
knowing  the  letters  of  any  alphabet.* 


he  dared  deny  that  God  had  worked 
by  miracles  in  favour  of  Noah,  of 
Abraham,  of  Jacob,  of  Moses,  of  David, 
of  Solomon,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Maho- 
met."   (P.  269.V-{1854.] 

•  Dr.  Holland  says  that  All  Pasha 
could  read,  as  he  observed  him  read 
both  the  Romaic  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages ;  and  adds,  that,  although  he 
does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  Ali 
write,  yet  he  had  little  doubt,  from 
information  received,  that  he  could  do 
so.  (Vol.  i.  p.  264.)  Colonel  Leake 
also  says  that  he  has  seen  Ali  Pasha 
both  write  and  read.  But  Mansour 
Effendi  (p.  331)  is  positive  that  Ali 
could  do  neither,  but  pretended  to 
do  both.  The  same  person  relates 
that  one  of  Ali*s  strange  amusements 
was  to  speak  either  Turkish,  Greek, 
or  Albanian,  as  it  pleased  him  for 
the  moment,  without  any  reference 
to  the  person  whom  he  addressed, 
whether  he  understood  the  Vizier  or 
not.  Ali  sometimes  emploved  a  Greek 
interpreter  who  knew  neither  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Vizier  nor  of  his  guest. 
A  Maltese  jeweller  who  was  treated  in 
this  way  put  up  his  wares  and  walked 
out  of  the  room ;  and  Ali,  persisting  in 
his  Turkish,  called  to  him  to  come  to- 
morrow. 

I  had  intended  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  career  of  Ali  Pasha, 
from  the  date  of  our  visit  in  1809  to 
his  death ;  but  the  task  has  been  per- 


formed by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  I  have 
preferred  annexing  such  occasional^ 
notices  as  may  illustrate  what  I  before 
published,  to  following  with  more 
painful  precision  the  bloody  footsteps 
of  cruelty  and  crime.  The  life  of  a 
very  powerful  rebel  was  terminated  by 
a  violent  death.  Ali  Pasha  was  not 
fated,  like  his  namesake  of  Egypt,  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule — 
with  all  his  crimes,  with  all  his  good 
fortune,  with  all  the  resources  of 
complete  usurpation,  he  was  no  match 
for  his  Imperial  Master.  The  Ottoman 
sovereign,  who  did  not  fear  to  exter- 
minate the  Janissaries,  decreed  his  de- 
struction, and,  after  a  struggle  compa- 
ratively insignificant  and  altogether 
inglorious,  he  fell,  and  his  family,  td- 
most  his  name,  and  all  traces  of  his 
wide-spread  |X)wer,  perished  with  him, 
and  vanished  for  ever. 

From  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
Pashow  Bey,  in  February,  1820,  and 
the  proclamation  by  which  Ali  was 
declared  "  Firmanli,"  and  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  by  Sultan  Mah- 
moud,  to  the  death  of  the  Vizier, 
just  two  years  elapsed,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  time  was  em- 
ployed in  warlike  operations;  and, 
considering  that  the  Greek  insurrection 
was  in  full  activity  during  the  greater 
part  of  one  year,  the  resistance  made 
by  Ali  was  not  commensurate  either 
with  his  fame  or  his  means.     His 
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He  is  doubtless  a  most  remarkable  man  ;  but  without 
saying  or  knowing  that  he  is  the  worthy  successor  of 


first  pfeperations  for  defence  were 
made  in  May,  1820,  when  he  an- 
nounced to  the  Albanians  and  Greeks 
of  loannina  that  he  was  the  restorer 
of  freedom,  would  grant  a  charter,  and 
would  overturn  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
At  that  time  every  strong  place  in  all 
his  dominions  was  well  garrisoned  and 
provided  with  means  of  defence ;  and 
he  had  a  good  army  on  foot  of  15,000 
men,  besides  a  large  guerilla  force 
oonmianded  by  Odjrsseus,  the  Ulysses 
afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  But  notwithstanding 
^e  Imperial  Pashas,  Suleyraan  the 
Seraskier,  and  Mouctar  of  Scodra,  were 
repulsed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
troops  of  Ali,  not  three  months  elapsed 
before  the  real  nature  of  his  power  was 
seen.  His  generals  had  abandoned 
him,  his  sons  had  surrendered  them- 
selves, and  his  forces  were  almost 
reduced  to  those  about  his  own  per- 
son, then  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
loannina.  As  for  the  city  of  loan- 
nina, it  was  no  more.  He  had  him- 
self destroyed  it  by  the  shot  and  shells 
and  rockets  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
Imperial  anathema  that  decreed  his 
deposition  was  proclaimed  amidst  the 
smoking  ruins  of  his  own  capital. 
He  then  meditated  a  flight  to  the 
English  at  CJorfu.  But  the  irresolu- 
tion and  slow  progress  of  the  besieger 
gave  him  hopes ;  and  when  Ismael 
Pasha  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to 
Arta,  he  repaired  his  fortress  and 
entered  into  communication  with  the 
Souliotes  and  other  Greeks.  Ismael 
Pasha  was  displaced  and  succeeded 
by  Kourschid,  Pasha  of  the  Morea, 
DOW  named  Seraskier.  It  is  said  that 
terms  were  at  this  time  offered  to 
Ali,  but  rejected ;  and  Kourschid,  after 
some  fighting,  again  laid  si^e  to  the 
fortresses  of  loannina.  This  was  in 
November,  1821.  The  desertion  of 
the  last  man  who  was  of  any  essential 
use  to  him,  Cerctti,  a  Neapolitan 
engineer,  the  successor  of  Mansour 
Effcndi,  reduced  Ali  to  extremities. 
His  fortress  of  Litaritza  having  been 
delivered  up  by  two  of  his  hitherto 


most  faithful  followers,  he  retired  with 
only  a  hundred  Albanian  soldiers  to 
the  citadel ;  but  he  soon  quitted  that 
asylum  and  surrendered  to  Kourschid ; 
leaving,  however,  a  faithful  slave, 
Kutchuk  Achmet,  who  had  orders  to 
fire  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  de- 
posited beneath  a  chamber  containing 
the  treasures  of  the  Vizier,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  signal  from  his  master. 
The  last  retreat  of  Ali,  after  his  sur- 
render, was  the  small  island  o])posite 
the  citadel,  in  the  monastery  where 
Mustapha,  Pasha  of  Delvino,  had  been 
starved  to  death ;  and  there,  after 
having  been  inveigled  into  giving  nn 
order  to  his  slave  Achmet  to  extin- 
guish the  match  prepared  to  blow  up 
the  powder  magazine,  Ali  was  assas- 
sinated on  the  5th  of  February,  1822, 
by  Mahomet,  Pasha  of  the  Morea, 
after  a  friendly  interview,  at  which  ho 
had  received  solemn  promises  of  pardon 
and  favour.  He  was  stabbed  through 
the  back,  to  the  heart,  whilst  bowing 
to  his  departing  guest.  (Walsh's 
Narrative,  p.  62.)  His  head  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  his  tombstone, 
with  those  of  his  three  sons  and  grand- 
son, is  to  be  seen,  as  before  mentioned, 
at  the  Silivria  Gate.  The  memorials 
were  erected  by  one  Solyman,  a  der- 
vish, who  retained  some  gratefulfeeling 
towards  his  former  master.  Hussein, 
eldest  son  of  Mouctar,  after  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  Ali,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Albanians, 
and  for  some  years  resisted  the  forces 
sent  against  him.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  his  career.  Selim,  second  son 
of  Veli,  was  saved  by  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  Bey  of  Katerina,  near 
Salonika.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
family  of  Hissas  disappeared  with  Ali 
Pasha.  Mr.  Waddington,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  *  Visit  to  Greece,'  gives 
the  oflicial  communication  made  by  the 
Reis  Effendi  to  the  first  interpreter  of 
the  British  Embassy,  dated  24th  of 
February,  1822,  detailing  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Ali. 
The  assassination  is  avowed  as  the 
order  of  the  Sultan.   Kourschid  Pasha,  • 
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Pyrrhus,  whom,  according  to  one  author,*  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  call  PiroSj  and,  as  another  \vill  have  it,* 
Bourrhous.  But  he  that  does  not  smile  at  Mr.  Eton 
may  believe  Doctor  Pouqueville. 

*  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  373. 
'  Voyage  en  Albanie,  page  24. 


the  conqueror  of  Ali,  did  not  long 
Burvive  his  victim.  Accused  of  em- 
bezzling the  treasures  of  Ali,  and  of 
culpable  inactivity  at  Larissa,  he  was 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  Ehalet  Ef- 
fendi's  ministry,  and  only  escaped  the 
bowstring  by  swallowing  a  dose  of 
poison.  The  Capidgi  Bashi,  sent  to 
bring  his  head  to  the  Seraglio,  found 
him  a  corpse.    His  cenotaph  is  to 


be  seen  close  to  that  of  Ali  Pasha. — 
Gordon,  book  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  453. 

The  chief  enemy  of  Ali,  and  adviser 
of  the  operations  which  destroyed  him, 
the  above-mentioned  Khalet  Effendi, 
came  also  to  a  violent  end.  The  story 
is  well  told  by  Dr.  Walsh  (chap.  v.). 
He  was  the  last  victim  of  the  Jani^ 
saries.— [1864.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Albania  —  Perpetual  barbarity  of  its  inhabitants  —  Early  settlement  of  the 
Scythians  in  that  country  —  In  subjection  to  the  Kings  of  Bulgaria  —  to 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  —  Uncertain  date  of  the  name  Albania  —  Its 
revolations  —  Governed  by  Despots  —  Invaded  by  the  Catalans  —  Dis- 
united—  Scanderb^  —  Exaggeration  of  his  merits  —  Ottoman  conquest  of 
the  country  —  Establishment  of  the  Venetians  on  the  coast  —  Variety  of 
nations  —  The  Albanians  —  their  origin  —  Asiatic  Albanians  —  Shape  and 
face  of  the  Albanians  —  their  dress  —  their  arms  —  their  filth  —  Dress 
of  their  women  —  their  villages  —  their  food  —  their  disposition  and 
manners* 

The  countries  composing  Albania  seem,  in  parts,  to 
have  been  peopled  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  barbarians.  lUyricum  and  Epirus  are  not  often 
mentioned  by  historians  without  a  notice  of  the  peculiar 
ferocity  of  their  inhabitants.  It  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Tharypas  King  of  the  Molossians  and  Thesprotians, 
from  whom  Pyrrhus  was  fourth  in  descent,  that  the 
Greek  manners  and  language  were  introduced  into  the 
country;^  which,  as  it  was  divided  into  several  petty 
principalities  and  republics,  could,  after  all,  never  have 
been  more  than  partially  civilized.  As  to  the  lUyrians, 
Polybius  calls  them  the  enemies  of  all  nations,  and  no 
more  civilized  than  the  Thracians  or  Getae ;  and  Livy 
accounte  for  the  superior  ferocity  of  one  of  the  four 
Roman  divisions  of  Macedonia,  by]  the  inclemency  of 
their  climate,  the  infertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  harbariaris.^^ 

»  Hut.  in  Vit.  Pyrrhi.  ■  Liv.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  30. 


•  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo-  a  Manuscript  of    Count    Karaczay,' 

graphical    Society,    vol.     xii.    1842,  which  gives  details  uttoriy  unknown, 

part    i.,    contains    *  A    Geographical  I  believe,  before  to  the  topographer. — 

Account  of  Albania,  extracted  from  [1854.] 
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But  the  Romans  took  advantage  of  the  many  fine 
harbours  of  lUyricum  ;  and  the  road  called  the  Ignatian, 
of  uncertain  date  and  origin,  which  led  from  Apol- 
lonia  and  Dyxrachium,  through  Lychnidus,  Pylon,  and 
Edessa,  over  a  tract  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Roman  miles,  to  Thessalonica,  may  have  served  to 
civilize  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  desolation  of  Epirus,  which  (as  has  been  before 
mentioned)  afforded,  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  no  better 
habitations  for  her  people  than  ruined  villages,  may 
not  have  continued  long  after  the  time  of  that  writer. 
The  Emperors  extended  their  care  to  this  part  of 
their  dominions ;  and  Amantia  and  Hadrianopolis  are 
said  to  have  been  flourishing  towns  in  New  Epirus. 

Yet  we  hear  of  the  decay  of  the  cities  of  this  region 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Jiilian  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  but  little  booty  left  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of 
Alaric,  when,  in  the  year  396,  he  laid  waste  lUyricum 
and  Epirus,  and  settled  in  the  country  with  his  Goths, 
after  having  been  declared  Master-general  of  the  pro- 
vince by  the  feeble  Emperor  of  the  East.  The  coast 
also  had  been  before,  and  continued  for  a  century  to  be, 
subject  to  the  piratical  invasions  of  the  Vandals  of  Spain. 

The  Bulgarians  and  Sclavonians,  who,  after  wander- 
ing in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  had 
advanced  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  made  almost  annual  incursions  into  lUy- 
ricum, destroyed  her  cities,  and  spread  their  devastations 
even  as  far  as  Corinth.  During  the  distresses  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  beginning  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  I  am 
speaking  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  extir- 
pated ;  for  the  epitomizer  of  Strabo,  whom  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  what  Swift  calls  "  quote  quotation  on  quota- 
tion'') I  shall  adduce,  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  on 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Dodwell's,  has  this  remark  : — 
"  Aud  now  Scythian  Sclavi  inhabit  (or  perhaps  cul- 
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tivate)  the  whole  of  Epirus,  and  Greece  nearly,  and 
Macedonia,  and  Peloponnesus."  ^  Under  this  name  were 
comprehended  all  the  nations  who  either  preceded  or 
followed  the  irruption  of  the  Huns  until  the  twelfth 
century  ;  and  as  the  Caspian  gates  were  in  possession  of 
a  king  of  the  Scythian  Tartars,  the  Bulgarians  may  have 
pushed  the  Asiatic  Albanians  before  them  into  Europe.* 

But  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  country  in 
question  were  iucreased  by  the  settlement  of  the  Scy- 
thian strangers.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the 
Bulgarians,  who  included  the  ttoo^  Epiruses  in  their 
powerful  kingdom  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  of  which 
Lychnidus,  now  Ocrida,  was  the  capital,  were  the  first 
that,  in  the  year  924,  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Magiar  or  Oriental  Turks ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
their  posterity,  or  the  posterity  of  a  tribe  in  subjection 
to  them,  were  the  last  to  yield  to  the  Ottomans,  part  of 
the  Mahometan  descendants  of  the  same  Huns. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  by 
Basil,  the  second  emperor  of  that  name,  the  emigrated 
Scythians,  formerly  in  subjection  to  that  power,  who 
had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  they  had  been 
independent  settlers  long  enough  to  change  the  names 

*  *•  Km  pvv  ^€  iraaav  "Hirtipov  <cal  'EXXada  o-xcd^v  Kal  Mojcedovtav  /cat  HcXo- 
irStnmfO'ov  2k{Scu  2icXa/3oi  vifioprai,^ — ^Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  note  15  to  cap.  63. 
^  An  expression  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  (cap.  65,  p.  643,  quarto  edit.). 


•  Chandler  mentions  the  European  Colonel  Leake  to  be  formed  upon  the 
as  the  descendant  of  the  Asiatic  Alba-  ancient  Illyric  language.  Colonel 
nians ;  but  the  last  editor  of  Chandler  Leake  has  to  get  over  the  fact  men- 
appends  a  note  to  this  assertion,  and  tioned  by  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo, 
says,  "lliis  is  certainly  a  mistake,  and  he  does  so  by  translating  Uaaav 
They  came  fromAlbania,and  speak  the  "Hnnpov  "the  accessible  parts  of 
Illyric  language."  P.  150,  voL  ii.,  edit.  Epirus  ;"  yet  the  Epitomizer  seems  to 
1825.  There  is  no  "  certainty"  in  the  know  what  he  meant  by  the  word  all, 
case,  and  Mr.  Revett  need  not  surely  for,  when  alluding  to  the  colonization 
have  supposed  that  Chandler  wasigno-  of  the  Sclavi  in  Greece,  he  says,  "  all 
rant  that  the  Albanians  of  Attica  came  Epirus,  and  Greeee  nearly,^  o-yeSop. 
from  Albania.  As  to  their  speaking  Dr.  Holland  thinks  Colonel  Leake  has 
the  Illyric  tongue,  the  editor  should  suflSciently  proved  his  point  (page  140, 
have   said    a  language    believed   by  vol.  i.). — [1854.] 
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of  the  provinces  they  inhabited ;  and  though  it  might 
be  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  alteration,  it 
must  seem  that  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Rascia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia  began  to  supplant 
the  ancient  denominations  of  the  countries  of  this  part 
of  Europe,  the  name  of  Albania  also  was  attached  to 
Epirus,  to  the  southern  part  of  Illyricum,  and  to  some 
districts  formerly  belonging  to  Macedonia. 

The  date  of  this  appellation  may  however  have 
been  much  earlier.  Mr.  D'Anville,  talking  of  the 
southern  Illyricum,  says,  "  We  know  that  the  name  of 
Albania  extended  to  this  country ;  and  an  Albanopolis, 
which  Ptolemy  gives,  appears  to  exist  in  Albasano." 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  from  the  period  above  noticed 
we  find  mention  of  an  European  Albania,  which,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  is,  though  not  quite  accurately,  indis- 
criminately used  for  Epirus. 

We  read  that  Robert  Guiscard,  in  the  year  1081, 
after  beating  Alexius  Comnenus  at  the  battle  of  Durazzo, 
marched  into  Albania.^ 

At  the  partial  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  the 
Latins,  this  country,  except  Durazzo  and  Scodra,  the 
chief  place  of  Illyricum,  and  some  towns  on  the  coast, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  was  go- 
verned by  a  powerful  usurper,  Michael  Angelus,  a 
bastard  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Emperors.  Theodoras  Angelus,^  his  successor,  dispos- 
sessed the  Venetians  of  Durazzo,  and  withstood  the 
forces  of  Peter,  the  third  Latin  Emperor ;  and  when 

•  "The  ^KKfiayrjToi  formed  part  of  (oftheCourienay  family) priaoDer, and 

the  army  of  Basilaoes  in  1079.    Under  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Thessalonica. 

Robert  Quiscard  and   his  son  Bohe-  On  beooming  Emperor  he  save  the 

mond  they  sncceeded  in  taking  Dyr-  government  of  Epirus  to  Michael  An- 

rhachium,  Achris,  and  loannina,  de-  gelus,  a  son  of  the  above-mentioned 

feated  the  Greeks  in  several  actions,  Michael  Angelus   Nothus ;  and   this 

ami  occupied  the  country  as  far  east  prince  left  his  dominions  in  Epirus 

as  the  river  Vardhuri  (Axius).  (P.  242  and  -^tolia    to    Nicephorus    Ducas. 

of  Leake's  Researches  in  Greece.)—  (Hughes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  et  seq.  oot. 

[1854.]  edit.)— [1854.] 

^  Theodore  took  the  Emperor  Peter 
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the  empire  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  Albania  was 
one  of  those  states  whose  Despots,  a  title  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Emperor,  were  in  reality  independent,  and 
were  courted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Imperial  family. 

In  the  year  1270  the  coast  was  invaded  by  a  small 
body  of  Catalans,  in  the  service  of  Charles  of  Anjon, 
which  laid  siege  to  Arnoot  BeU-grat,  or  the  city  of  the 
White  Albanians ;  and  during  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  intervened  between  the  Latin  and 
Tiirkish  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  whole  country, 
as  well  as  Greece,  was  split  into  many  small  principali- 
ties, whose  temporary  union  imder  George  Castriot,  or 
Scanderbeg,  called  Prince  of  Epirus,  or  of  Albania,  was 
capable  of  resisting  for  twenty-four  years  the  whole 
force  of  the  Turkish  arms. 

Mr.  Gibbon  seems  to  doubt  the  wonderful  exploits  of 
this  Christian  hero  :  he  will  not  rank  him  amongst  the 
great  men  who  have  deseo^ed,  without  wearing,  a 
crown  ;  and  he  prefers  the  Turkish  story  of  Cantemir 
to  the  marvellous  narration  of  the  contemporary  bio- 
grapher, Martinus  Barletius,  the  monk  of  Scutari.'  But 
though  we  may  smile  when  we  read  that  the  warrior 
fought  with  such  violence  that  the  blood  started  from 
his  lips,  that  he  slew  three  thousand  Turks  with 
his  own  hand,  and  killed  with  vexation  a  Sultan  who. 
In  truth,  died  peaceably  at  Adrianople,  yet,  when  least 
credulous  as  to  the  account  of  the  deeds  of  Scanderbeg, 
we  shall  collect  that  the  Albanians  were  then  able  to 
support  that  claim  to  desperate  courage  which  has  been 
always,  and  still  is,  attached  to  their  character. 

After  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  in  the  year  1466,  the 
province  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
who,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  besieged  and 
took  Scutari :  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Bajazet 
it  was  partly  recovered  by  John  Castriot,  assisted  by  the 
Venetians,  and  also  by  one  John  Chernovich,  an  Alba- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  67. 
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nian  prince.  The  Turks,  however,  finally  established 
themselves  in  the  reigns  of  Sultans  Soliman  and  Selim 
the  Second,  notwithstanding  the  eflfbrts  of  the  Venetians, 
who  made  good  some  landings,  but  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  retreat. 

Since  that  time  those  whom  the  historian  KnoUes 
calls  "  the  savage  people  of  the  Acroceraunians*'  have, 
at  the  least  instigation  of  the  Christian  powers,  been 
ready  to  fly  to  arms ;  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Venetians  in  some  towns  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  prevented  both  the  entire  conversion  of  the 
Albanians  to  the  faith,  and  their  subjection  to  the 
power,  of  the  Ottomans. 

From  what  has  been  premised,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Albania  must  be  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  different 
nations,  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Greeks,  Romans, 
Goths,  Vandals,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Bulgarians,  and 
Ottomans.  This  is  very  true ;  and  a  difference  of  man- 
ner and  disposition,  religion  and  language,  distinguishes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts :  yet  it  is  that 
which  may,  I  presume,  be  called  the  Scythian  character 
that  prevails  throughout  these  mountainous  regions, 
and  it  is  of  him  whom  the  Turks  called  Arnoot,  the 
Greeks  Alvanetes,  and  we  Albanian  or  Albanese,  that 
I  propose  to  give  some  accoimt. 

Whether  the  Arnoot  be  a  descendant  of  the  people 
formerly  inhabiting  the  country  between  Iberia  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  will  hardly  be  decided  by  any  acquaintance 
with  his  present  character.  As  little  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Albanians  are  acquainted  with,  or  even 
hazard  a  guess  at,  their  own  origin.  Yet  Pouqueville 
avers  that  there  prevails,  he  knows  not  how,  a  notion 
amongst  them  that  they  are  of  French  descent ;  and 
indeed,  what  he  tells  of  them  in  one  respect  might  be 
said,  even  by  a  liberal  enemy,  of  his  own  countrymen — 
"  On  les  voyait  avides  des  perils  ....  mais,  quelque 
fussent  les  evenements,  ils  ne  manquent  jamais  de  s'on 
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atribuer  le  suocfes,  et  sur  tout  ils  seraient  bien  gardes 
davouer  une  d6faite."*  It  is  certain  that  some  Qttuls 
were  formerljr  found  in  Epirus  :  they  formed  a  band  of 
mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  Kinga  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  those  of  the  Epirotes.  A  body  of  them,  in  the 
pay  of  Pyrrhus,  plundered  the  royal  treasury  of  -^gae;' 
and  some  others,  to  whom  the  strong  city  of  Phoenice, 
on  the  coast  of  Chaonia,  had  been  intrusted,  betrayed 
the  place  to  the  pirates  of  Illyricum.^ 

But  from  such  ancestors  neither  a  Frenchman  nor  an 
Albanian  would  be  very  anxious  to  prove  his  descent. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  French  words  in  their 
language.  I  find  it,  however,  distinctly  asserted  by 
Meletius,  that  the  Albanians  are  neither  of  lUyric 
origin,  nor  from  the  nation  of  that  name  in  Asia,  but 
sprung  from  the  Celts  who  came  to  lapygia  in  Italy, 
and  thence  passed  over  to  Dyrrhachimn,  and  dispersed 
themselves  in  the  neighbouring  country.*  The  English 
editor  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  also  presmnes  that 
Albania  was  so  denominated  from  the  Albani,  enmne- 
rated  amongst  the  nations  of  Macedonia  by  Ptolemy ;  ^®* 

•  Pouqueville,  p.  19.  '  Pint.  Vit.  Pyrrhi. 

•  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  »  AABANIA,  pp.  305,  306. 

»  See  V.  lllyris  in  Indie.  Perieg.  p.  434,  edit.  Hill,  Lond.  1679. 


*  Colonel  Leake(Re8earche8  in  Greece,  over  the  other  niyrians,  seem  to  have 

p.  23)  considers  that  from  this  incon-  been  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  of  the 

siderable  tribe  of  IHyrians  inhabiting  Lower  Empire  applied  the  name  of 

a  town  called  Albanopolis  are  to  be  'AX/Sai^oi,  'AX/SovTrcc,  or  ^Apfiawrfrts  to 

traced  the  modem  Albanians  ;  but  he  all  the  nations  of  those  mountains  who 

confesses  at  the  same  time  that ''  they  spoke  the  same  dialect,  and  to   the 

remained  in  obscurity  for  one  thousand  country  itself  that  of  *AX/3ay^  'aX- 

years,  no  further  mention   occurring  /Sovi/ra  or  ^hpfiavrfrioy  from  whence 

of  them  until    the    twelth  century,  the  word  Albanian  has  been  adopted 

when  we  find  their  town  again  men-  by  the  Italians,  and,  through  them,  by 

tloned  under  the  name  of  Albanon,  the  rest  of  Europe.    But  this  name  is 

Arbanon,  or  Ulbanon,  and  described  as  not  known,  or  at  least  never  used  or  ac- 

commanding  the  passes  leading  from  knowledged,l>y  the  natives  themselves, 

the  country  about  Lychnidus  to  the  who  call  the  country  Skip^ri,  and  an 

maritime  plains.     The  importance  of  Albanian  man  Skipetar."  The  Colonel 

this  situation,    and    the   consequent  adds  in  a  note,  **  Some  resemblance  to 

sui>eriority  which  the  tribe  obtained  which  name  may  be  found  in  that  of 
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and  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  name   was  foimd 
amongst  the  people  of  Italy.  \ 

A  reference  to  the  eleventh  book  of  Strabo  will 
enable  us  to  jndge  whether  there  is  any  similarity! 
between  the  Asiatic  Albanians,  such  as  he  describ^ 
them,  and  the  modem  Amoot."  i 

^^  The  principal  points  observable  in  the  geographer's  account  of  the  Asiatic 
Albanians  are  the  following :  "  They  were  attached  to  the  wandering  life  of 
a  shepherd,  and  to  the  amusement  of  hunting.  Simple  and  honest  in  tbeir 
manners,  liiey  had  but  little  money  amongst  them,  were  unacquainted  with 
weights  and  measures,  and  unable  to  count  beyond  a  hundred.  They  were  un- 
skilful in  agriculture,  and  knew  little  of  the  art  of  war,  although  maintaining 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  twenty-two  thousand  horse.  They  wor- 
shipped Jupiter  and  the  Sun ;  but  the  Moon  was  their  principal  deity,  and  to 
her  they  sacrificed  human  victims,  who  were  sometimes  the  pnests  themselves. 
For  of  tJiese  many  are  seized  with  a  sacred  enthusiasmf  and  foretell  future 
events ;  and  whosoever  amongst  them^  being  more  possessed  than  the  others,  becomes 
a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  woods,  him  the  chief  priest,  catching  and  binding 
wiUi  a  holy  chain,  feeds  daintily  for  that  year,  and  then  lie,  being  produced  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  is,  together  with  the  other  victims,  anointed  and 
slain:' 

They  inspected  the  carcase  of  the  man  thus  sacrificed,  for  the  purpose  of 
divination ;  and,  after  laying  it  in  some  public  place,  jumped  upon  it  for  a 
lustration,  lliey  reverenced  old  age;  but  neither  mourned  nor  mentioned 
the  dead,  with  whom  they  buried  whatever  little  money  they  had  possessed. 
Before  they  were  conquered  by  Pompey  they  were  divided  into  twenty-six 
states,  each  having  a  separate  ruler,  and  language  peculiar  to  itself.  They 
were  handsome  and  tall,  and  we  find  by  another  account  that  they  had  gene- 
rally blue  eyes. 


the  Sclapitani  mentioned  by  Livy  (lib.  often  heard  it  mentioned  in  the  coun- 

xliv.  c.  26)  as  an  lUyrian  tribe  who  try,  as  a  sort  of  tradition,  that  the 

maybe  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  nation  received,  in  the  reisn  of  Sep- 

mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  timius  Severus,  a  colony  of  the  Pne- 

Scodra."  torian  guards,  who,  upon  the  acces- 

Now  a  town  or  a  nation  not  men-  sion  of  Severus  to  the  empire,  were 

tioned  for  a  thousand  years  helps  us  disarmed  and  dismissed  by  him  for 

but  little  to  the  Italian  name  of  Alba-  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder 

nia ;  and  the  resemblance  between  the  of  Pertinax."    "  A  sort  of  tradition  " 

8kipet4r,  mentioned  in  no  book  at  all,  indeed !    And  what  nation  does  my 

and  the  Sklapitani,  mentioned  only  by  friend  the  Colonel  allude  to  as  bavins 

Livy,  and  by  him  only  once,  helps  us  as  "received"  these  Pnetorian  guards? 

little  to  the  name  by  which  these  It  was  hardly  worth  while  of  him  to 

people  are  known  only  to  and  amongst  introduce  this  conjecture  merely  for 

themselves.  the  sake  of  adding,  "  but  I  was  never 

The  Colonel   also  says  that  ''  An  able  to  learn  an^  good  grounds  for  this 

opinion  prevails  amongst  some  persons  supposition,  which  seems  to  have  been 

in  Albania  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  chiefly  su^ested  by  the  words  of  Latin 

Greece,  that  Albanopeter  Tthe  Alba-  origin  contained  in  the  language,  and 

nopolis  of  Pliny,  not  heard  of  for  a  by  the  Albanian  dress,  which  in  some 

thousand  years)  owed  its  origin  to  a  respects    resembles    the    Roman.** — 

colony  from  Alb<i  in  Italy  ;  and  I  have  [1854.] 
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The    Albanians  are  generally  of  a  middle  stature, 
about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.     They  are  muscular 
and  straight  in  their  make,  but  not  large ;  and  they  are 
particularly   small  round   the  loins,  without  any  cor- 
pulency, which  may  be  attributed  to  their  active  life, 
and  also  to  the  tight  girdle  they  wear  round  their  waists. 
Their  chests  are  full  and  broad,  and  their  necks  long. 
Their  faces  are  of  a  long  oval  shape,  with  prominent 
<^eek-bones,  and  a  flat  but  raised  forehead.     The  ex- 
pression of  their  eyes,  which  are  blue  and  hazel,  but 
seldom  quite  black,  is  very  lively.     Their  mouths  are 
small,  and  their  teeth  of  a  good  colour  and  well  formed. 
Their  noses  are,  for  the  most  part,  high  and  straight, 
^th  thin  but  open  nostrils.     Their  eyebrows  are  arched. 
They  wear  no  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  their  heads,  but 
snSer  it  to  flow  down  in  large  quantities  from  the  top 
of  the  crown ;  it  is  genejally  in  curls,  but  when  straight 
and  long  it  is  most  admired.     They  have  small  mus- 
tachios  on  the  upper  lips ;  but  shave  off  the  whole  of 
the  beard  at  the   same  time  that  they  perform  that 
operation  on  the  fore  part  of  their  crowns,  which  is 
about  once  a  week. 

The  colour  of  the  Albanians,  when  they  are  young, 
is  a  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of  vermilion  on  their 
cheeks;  but  labour,  and  exposure  to  heat  and  cold 
give  a  dusky  hue  to  the  skin  of  their  bodies,  though 
their  faces  mostly  preserve  a  clearness  of  complexion. 
They  have  the  practice,  so  commonly  prevalent  in 
many  nations,  and  which  Strabo  remarks  as  the  custom 
of  the  Illyrians,  of  making  figures  on  the  skin  of  their 
arms  and  legs,  by  punctures,  which  they  colour  with 
gunpowder,  exactly  similar  to  the  marks  seen  on  our 
sailors. 

The  common  picture  of  Scanderbeg,  in  Knolles's 
*  History  of  the  Turks,'  is  not  a  bad  representation  of  the 
general  look  of  his  nation. 

The  Albanian  women  are  tall  and  strong,  and  not  ill- 
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looking;  but  bearing  in  their  countenances  all  the  marks 
of  wretchedness,  of  bad  treatment,  and  hard  labour. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  well  adapted  to  the  life  of 
a  mountaineer.  The  shirt  is  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the 
drawers ;  but  every  other  part  of  the  habit  of  coarse 
woollen.  It  is  but  seldom  that  they  wear  anything 
on  their  feet,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when 
they  put  on  the  sandal.  Almost  every  Albanian  can 
make  his  own  clothes;  and,  for  the  article  last  men- 
tioned, he  carries  about  with  him  a  small  quantity  of 
red  leather,  catgut,  and  packthread,  and  a  large  needle, 
wrapped  up  in  part  of  the  pouch  containing  his  cart- 
ridges. The  bottom  of  the  sandal  is  of  goat-skin, 
the  open-work  on  the  top  of  catgut.  The  mantle 
is  mostly  longer  than  the  one  in  the  print,  as  is  the 
shirt,  and  is  of  white  wooUen,  with  the  shag  left  upon 
it.  Besides  the  small  red  cap,  resembling  the  cup  of 
an  acorn,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  those  who  can 
afiford  it  add  a  shawl  bound  round  in  the  turban 
fashion,  and  in  the  winter  drawn  over  the  ears  and 
tied  round  the  neck.  But  that  which  constitutes  their 
chief  defence  against  the  weather,  and  forms  their  bed, 
whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  field,  is  a  large  great- 
coat, or  capote,  with  loose  open  sleeves,  and  a  hood 
which  hangs  in  a  square  piece  behind,  but,  when  put 
over  the  head,  is  fastened  into  form  by  means  of  a  long 
needle,  or  sometimes  the  ramrod  of  a  pistol.  The  capote 
is  of  shaggy  white  woollen,  or  of  black  horse-hair ;.  and 
one  might  think  it  to  be  peculiar  to  this  people,  for 
(as  Lord  Byron  put  me  in  mind)  our  poet  Spenser  has 
given  to  one  of  his  personages  a 

"  huge  capoto  Albanese-wise." 

Round  their  waists  they  wear  a  coarse  shawl,  drawn 
very  tight  by  a  leathern  strap  or  belt  that  contains 
their  pistols ;  and  the  *^  imgirding  of  their  loins,"  by 
the  loosening  of  this  belt,  is,  with  pulling  the  capote 
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about  them,  the  only  preparation  they  make  for  going 
to  sleep  at  night  In  the  summer  they  often  walk  about 
without  their  mantles  and  upper  jacket,  having  the  large 
sleeves  of  their  shirts  hanging  loosely  over  their  arms. 

The  poorer  people  carry  only  one  pistol  in  their  belts, 
but  it  is  their  constant  companion ;  and  when  they  can 
afford  to  have  the  long  peaked  handle  of  it  worked  in 
rough  silver,  they  are  not  a  Uttle  proud  of  their  weapon. 
They  are  not  so  particular  about  the  barrel  or  the  lock ; 
for  most  of  these  pistols,  when  fired,  if  they  do  not 
burst,  lacerate  the  hand  very  badly. 

The  curved  sabre,  which  is  chiefly  worn  by  those  in 
the  actual  employ  of  a  pasha,  is  kept  as  sharp  as  a 
razor  ;  but  the  handle  of  silver  is  so  rough  as  to  tear  the 
band  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  wield  such  a  sword. 

The  long  gun  is  to  be  foimd  in  every  cottage  in  Al- 
bania :  the  peasant  carries  it  with  him  either  when  he 
tends  his  flock  or  tills  his  land.  It  is  the  weapon  in  the 
use  of  which  he  considers  himself  to  excel,  and  he  regards 
it  both  as  his  ornament  and  his  defence.  The  gun-barrels, 
however,  are  thin  and  ill-made,  and  the  locks  are  of  the 
rudest  manufacture,  the  works  being  generally  on  the 
outeide.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  as  the  powder 
is  large-grained  and  otherwise  very  bad,  the  Albanians 
are  not  good  marksmen,  although  they  never  fire  without 
a  rest,  and  take  a  very  dehberate  aim. 

Besides  the  pistols,  their  belts  contain  a  knife  in  a 
case,  the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  are  often  attached 
to  each  other  by  three  or  four  rows  of  small  silver 
chains — an  ornament  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  as 
they  have  several  of  them  hanging  round  their  necks, 
some  with  amulets,  others  with  silver  snuff-boxes,  or 
watehes  in  large  shagreen  cases,  at  the  end  of  them. 

But  there  is  an  article  of  which  they  are  very  careful 
and  proud,  and  which  they  often  wear,  even  if  they  are 
incapable  of  making  any  use  of  it.  This  is  a  small 
hollow  instrument,  generally  of  copper,  but  sometimes 
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of  silver,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  ten  or  eleven 
inches  long,  having  at  one  end,  which  is  larger  than  the 
other,  an  inkstand,  and  containing  a  pen.  They  call 
it  in  modem  Greek  "  calamaio."  They  carry  it  in  their 
girdles  next  to  their  pistols  and  knife,  and  adorn  it,  as 
well  as  their  other  trinkets,  with  a  silver  chain. 

The  whole  Albanian  costume,  when  quite  clean  and 
new,  is  incomparably  more  elegant  than  any  worn  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  it  may  be  made  very  costly. 
The  agas,  who  can  afford  such  an  expense,  to  their 
other  two  jackets,  add  a  third  without  sleeves ;  and  all 
three  of  these  suits  being  of  velvet,  richly  worked  with 
inlaid  gold  or  silver,  the  body  of  the  dress  has  the  ap- 
pearance, and,  indeed,  almost  the  stiffness,  of  a  coat  of 
mail.  And  this  circumstance,  I  suppose,  made  Mr. 
Eton  talk  of  the  "  rich  armour  of  the  son  of  the  Pasha 
of  Yanina,"  which  was  stripped  from  his  body  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  presented  by  the  Souliote  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Empress  Catherine.^* 

But  the  common  clothes  of  the  Albanians  are  of  a  most 
unsavoury  appearance.  Few  amongst  them  have  more 
than  two  shirts,  and  many  only  one ;  so  that  this 
material  part  of  their  dress,  as  well  as  the  drawers,  is 
often  quite  black,  and  falls  to  shreds  upon  their  backs, 
from  accumulated  filth  and  constant  wear.*  From  such 
a  habit,  and  the  practice  of  sleeping  dressed  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  thick  woollen 
jackets,  mantle  and  capote,  must  shelter  every  species 
of  vermin ;  and,  indeed,  though  from  the  Grand  Signior 
to  his  lowest  subject,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  person 
in  Turkey  quite  free  from  a  kind  of  animal  which,  when 
multiplied,  becomes  the  cause  and  symptom  of  an  in- 

"  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  356. 

'  Colonel   Mure  (Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey."    He  gives   some  sickening 

vol.  i.  chap,  iii.)  considers  this  horror  details  which   induce    me   to   think 

of  clean  linen  and  ablution  to  be  the  the  Albanian  of  1838  was  dirtier,  if 

"fundamental   habit    of    the   whole  possible,  than  his  father  of  1809. — 

Christian    population    of    Eurojrjean  [1864.] 
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curable  disease,  yet,  as  the  physician  of  Ali  assured  me, 
"Le  pou  des  Albanais  est  le  plus  gras  et  le  plus  gros  du 
monde."  They  will  often,  without  any  shame  or  con- 
cealment, brush  these  insects  by  dozens  from  their 
clothes,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  travel  amongst 
them  without  being  visited  by  so  unpleasant  a  com- 
panion. 

The  dress  of  their  women  is  very  fantastical,  and 
different  in  difiFerent  villages.  Those  of  Oesarades  were 
chiefly  clothed  in  red  cotton  (I  never  observed  the 
colour  elsewhere),  and  their  heads  were  covered  with  a 
shawl  so  disposed  as  to  look  like  a  helmet  with  a  crest, 
and  clasps  under  the  ears.  The  women  of  Ereeneed 
were  in  white  woollens,  and  the  younger  ones  wore  a 
kind  of  skull-cap,  composed  entirely  of  pieces  of  silver 
coin,  paras  and  piasters,  with  their  hair  falling  down  in 
braids  to  a  great  length,  and  also  strung  with  money. 
This  is  a  very  prevailing  fashion ;  and  a  girl,  before  she 
is  married,  as  she  collects  her  portion,  carries  it  on  her 
head.  The  females  do  not  appear  more  cleanly  than 
the  men. 

The  habitations  of  the  Albanians  are  mostly  very 
neat ;  and  though  their  cottages  have  seldom  more  than 
one  floor,  and  that  of  mud,  yet  they  are  regularly  swept, 
and  being  well  built,  are  perfectly  dry.  It  is  true  that 
the  fire  is  on  the  floor,  and  that  the  hole  meant  to  be  a 
chimney  is  not  always  so  well  contrived  as  to  prevent 
the  room  from  being  smoked. 

Their  household  furniture  is  not  composed  of  many 
articles,  but  is  quite  sufficient  for  their  wants.  A  large 
circular  tray  of  thin  iron  and  tin,  on  which  they  eat, 
and  which  they  scour  very  bright ;  a  pan  to  mix  their 
meal  in ;  a  wooden  bowl  or  two,  and  a  few  horn  spoons ; 
some  jars  for  oil  and  wine,  a  small  copper  coffee-jug, 
and  a  brass  lamp ;  three  or  four  mats  of  white  rushes, 
and  one  stool ;  a  round  block  of  wood,  about  a  foot 
high,  on  which  the  tray  is  placed — are  all  the  articles 

VOL.  I.  K 
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usually  to  be  seen  in  their  cottages,  and  these  are  kept 
either  in  a  neat  deal  cupboard  or  wooden  chest. 

Their  houses  have  generally  two  rooms ;  and  in  one 
of  these  they  keep  their  maize  in  the  stalk,  or  their 
grapes,  which  they  sprinkle  with  salt  to  preserve  them. 
The  traveller  Sonnini,  who  had  seen  an  Albanian 
town  on  Mount  Olympus,  proposes  it  as  the  best  model 
for  village  buildings.  The  houses  are  not  heaped  to- 
gether, but  each  of  them  has  a  garden.  That  in  which 
we  were  lodged  at  Ereeneed  had  attached  to  it  a  piece 
of  groimd  containing  some  roods  cultivated  for  the 
tobacco-plant,  a  vineyard,  and  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  :  round  the  whole  was  a  high  stone  wall,  and 
the  house  itself  was  in  an  inner  yard,  also  enclosed  by 
another  wall,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  fortification ;  indeed^ 
we  saw  several  holes,  at  regular  distances,  through  the 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  we  lay,  and  were  informed 
they  were  for  the  use  of  the  gun. 

Each  of  the  villages  we  saw  had,  also,  a  green  near 
it,  shaded  with  a  large  tree,  and  set  apart  for  the  holi- 
day amusements  of  the  peasants.  In  part  of  this  green 
is  a  circular  piece  of  paved  ground,  on  which  the  com 
is  trodden  out  by  eight  or  nine  horses  abreast,  which 
are  driven  round,  tied  by  a  cord  to  a  stake  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle.  This  is  an  xmiversal  practice 
in  Turkey,  and  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  principal  food  of  these  people  is  wheaten  or 
barley  bread,  or  cakes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize,  cheese 
made  of  goats'-milk,  rice  mixed  with  butter,  eggs,  dried 
fish,  olives,  and  vegetables.  On  holidays  kids  and 
sheep  are  killed,  and  fowls,  of  which  there  are  great 
plenty  everywhere ;  but  the  proportion  of  animal  food 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  other  part  of  their 
diet.  They  drink  wine,  both  Mahometans  and  Chris- 
tians, as  also  an  ardent  spirit  extracted  from  grape 
husks  and  barley,  called  rackee,  not  unlike  whisky.     It 
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is  but  seldom  that  ttey  spare  any  milk  from  their 
cheeses.  Indeed,  cold  water  is  what  they  chiefly  drink, 
and  of  this  they  take  large  draughts,  even  in  the  heats 
of  summer,  and  during  the  most  violent  exercise,  with- 
out experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  the  indulgence. 
CoflFee  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  houses,  and  now  and 
then  the  rossoglios  of  Italy,  and  the  liqueurs  made  at 
Cefalonia  and  Corfu. 

Although  the  Albanians  are  generally  temperate, 
and  can  live  on  a  very  spare  diet,  yet  that  is  because 
they  prefer  saving  their  money  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  trinkets ;  for  they  will  eat  of  whatsoever  is 
laid  before  them  by  another  person,  not  only  freely  but 
voraciously. 

In  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Levant, 
they  love  money,  of  which  they  make  little  hoards,  and 
then  spend  the  sum  all  at  once,  either  upon  pipe-heads, 
silver-mounted  pistols,  shawls,  snuflF-boxes,  watches,  or 
handkerchiefs.  Of  this  latter  article  they  now  and 
then  wear  two  or  three  at  a  time  hanging  from  their 
belts.  They  are  avaricious,  but  not  misers — ^being  not 
so  much  desirous  of  keeping,  as  greedy  in  collecting 
riches. 

An  Albanian  Turk  was  asked  in  our  hearing  what 
he  liked  best — Wine  ?  No.  Pistols  ?  No.  Women  ? 
No,  no.  What  then  ?  "  Why,"  replied  the  young  man 
wilii  great  frankness,  "  I  like  money  best;  because 
with  that  I  can  get  all  those  things  you  mention,  when- 
ever, and  as  much  of  them,  as  I  want." 

Thus,  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  there  is  no  toil  or 
danger  which  they  will  not  encounter ;  but  they  prefer 
the  life  of  the  soldier  to  that  of  the  husbandman,  and 
with  much  greater  alacrity  support  the  labours  of  war 
than  those  of  agriculture. 

They  are  very  inexpert  in  cutting  down  their  corn, 
every  kind  of  which  is  reaped  with  a  sickle,  and  never 
mowed  with  a  scythe.     Their  plough  is  as  simple  as 
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that  of  Virgil,  It  is  composed  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  one  longer  than  the  other  :  the  long  piece  forms 
the  pole ;  and  one  end  of  it,  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share  (which  is  cased  with  iron)  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short  cross 
bar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  hiamess  than 
yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven  by  the  plough- 
man, who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
goad  in  his  right.  But  although  the  furrow  is  not 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  exertion 
requisite  is  consequently  very  slight,  yet  the  Albanian 
at  his  plough  is  a  complete  picture  of  reluctant  labour. 

Consequently  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  sow- 
ing and  reaping  of  the  harvest  is  delegated  to  the 
women,  the  old,  and  the  infirm,  and  only  those  labours 
which  require  the  strength  and  skill  of  man,  such  as 
the  felling  of  timber  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyard, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  young  mountaineer. 

Averse  from  every  habit  of  active  industry,  it  is  with 
less  unwillingness  that  he  wanders  on  the  mountains 
or  in  the  forests,  with  his  flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  life 
of  the  shepherd  is  a  life  both  of  laziness  and  peril.  But 
his  supreme  delight,  when  imoccupied  by  the  wars  of 
his  Pasha  or  of  his  vills^e,  is  to  bask  in  the  sunshine, 
to  smoke,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  doze,  or  to  stroll  slowly 
round  the  garden  of  his  cottage,  tinkling  his  tuneless 
lute.  Yet  though  idle  he  is  still  restless,  and  ready  to 
seize  his  gun  and  plunge  into  the  woods,  at  the  first 
summons  of  his  chief.  Strange  inconsistency  in  human 
nature !  says  Tacitus,"  when  the  same  men  are  so  fond 
of  indolence  and  so  dissatisfied  with  repose. 

*•  De  Morib.  Germ,  cap,  xv. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CoQtinuaUon  of  ihe  manners  of  the  Albanians  ^  Expression  of  their  meaning 
by  signs  —  Their  liveliness  —  Passionate  temper  —  Their  education  — 
Their  language  —  Their  morals  —  Religion  —  Their  nationality  —  Their 
love  of  arms  —  The  Albanian  robbers  —  Their  way  of  life,  and  mode 
of  attack  —  Their  surgeons  —  The  Albanian  dances  — Albanians  in  fo- 
reign service  —  in  Egypt  —  Italy  —  the  Morea  —  under  Mustapha  Bai- 
ractar  —  Albanian  settlers  —  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Levant  —  and  in 
Calabria. 

The  same  distaste  of  trouble  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  my  last  chapter  seems  to  be  apparent  in 
a  singular  habit,  prevalent  with  the  Albanians,  of  ex- 
pressing their  meaning  by  short  signs  instead  of  words- 
Take  one  or  two  instances : — If  one  of  them  is  asked 
whether  there  is  any  fear  of  robbers  in  such  a  road,  and 
he  means  to  say  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  he 
pushes  his  little  red  cap  over  his  eyes,  as  much  as  to 
say,  a  man  might  walk  there  blindfolded.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  saying,  "  Noj  not  at  cUlj  not  the  least  in  the 
world ;'  he  puts  the  nail  of  his  thumb  under  his  upper 
fore-teeth,  and  draws  it  out  smartly,  making  the  same 
kind  of  sound  as  we  employ  in  place  of  the  interjection 
alas !  It  is  not  very  easy  to  know  when  they  mean  to 
answer  in  the  aflSrmative  and  when  in  the  negative,  as 
a  shake  of  the  head  serves  both  for  no  and  yes. 

But  the  sluggishness,  or  rather  the  hatred  of  work, 
observable  in  this  nation,  by  no  means  carries  with  it 
that  grave  and  torpid  air  which  is  seen  in  the  generality 
of  the  Turks.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  lively,  and 
even  playful ;  and  though  their  home  sports  are  not  of 
the  active  kind,  yet  they  show  their  delight  at  their 
Turkish  draughts  and  other  sedentary  games,  by  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  and  other  signs  of  childish  joy. 
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They  are  very  furious  also  in  their  expressions  of  like 
and  dislike ;  and  as  they  have  but  little  command  of 
their  temper,  and  prefer  at  all  times  open  force  to 
fraud,  they  make  no  study  of  the  concealment  of  their 
passions.  We  once  saw  one  of  them  oflfer  to  run  a 
dirk  into  his  arm  upon  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
Greek  girl  with  whom  he  was  deeply  smitten ;  for  he 
drew  his  weapon,  and,  turning  up  his  sleeve,  exclaimed, 
**  Shall  I  do  it?  shall  I  do  it?"— What  satisfaction 
he  could  suppose  this  cutting  himself  could  give  to  his 
mistress  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  But  this  is  a 
practice  also  of  the  Greeks,  who  perform  the  sacrifice, 
not  with  the  amorous  transport  of  the  Albanian,  but 
out  of  mere  gallantry,  in  the  presence  of  their  Dulcineas, 
serenading  them  and  drinking  to  their  healths. 

There  is  nothing  more  sanguinary  in  the  character 
of  the  Albanians  than  in  that  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Levant ;  though,  as  they  live  imder  no  laws,  and 
each  individual  is  the  redresser  of  his  own  wrongs, 
bloodshed  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  A  blow  is 
revenged,  by  the  meanest  amongst  them,  with  the 
instant  death  of  the  offender :  their  military  discipline 
admits  of  no  such  punishment,  and  their  soldiers  are 
hanged  and  beheaded,  but  never  beaten.  The  custom 
of  wearing  arms  openly,  which  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  certain  signs  of  barbarity,  instead  of  in- 
creasing diminishes  the  instances  of  murder,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  a  man  will  often  hazard  an  offence 
for  which  he  may  instantly  lose  his  life.  They  are  not 
of  a  malignant  disposition,  and  when  cruel,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tribes,  it  is  more  from  sudden  passion 
than  from  a  principle  of  revenge.  Treachery  is  a  vice 
hardly  to  be  foxmd  amongst  them ;  such  as  have  ex- 
perienced your  favour,  or,  as  their  saying  is,  have  eaten 
your  bread,  and  even  those  who  are  hired  into  your 
service,  are  entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  and  are 
capable  often  of  the  warmest  and  most  devoted  attach- 
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ment.  Take,  by  the  way,  that  this  fond  fidelity  is  more 
observable  in  the  Mahometan  than  in  the  Christian 
Albanians. 

There  are  very  few  of  them  who  cannot  speak  Greek, 
and,  as  their  own  is  not  a  written  language,  a  great 
many  write  and  read  that  tongue.  These  are  very 
proud  of  their  acquirementa,  and,  so  far  from  thinking 
it  necessary  to  conceal  their  education,  display  their 
learning  as  ostentatiously  as  their  valour.  Were  an 
Albanian  to  sit  for  his  picture,  he  would  wish  to  be 
drawn,  like  the  Admirable  Creichton,  with  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 

The  Turkish  language  is  known  but  to  very  few 
even  of  the  Mahometans  amongst  them.  Of  the  Alba- 
nian language  there  is  subjoined  a  grammar,  or  rather 
the  isubstance  of  it,  compiled  by  an  Italian  missionary, 
and  printed  at  Rome  in  1716.*  A  writer  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  asserts  that  it 
contains  the  remains  of  a  language  now  no  longer  ex- 
isting ;^  but  the  basis  of  the  present  common  dialect  is 
said  to  be  Sclavonian,  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other 
tongues,  of  which  the  Turkish  is  most  predominant, 
though  the  modem  Greek,  the  Italian,  the  French,  and 
even  words  that  sound  like  English,  have  a  share  in 
the  composition  of  this  strange  medley.  The  infinitive 
seems  to  be  formed  by  the  syllable  ti} 

*  Histoire  de  TAcad^mie,  &c.,  tome  xviii.  p.  69. 


>  €k>lonel  Leake  has  devoted  mncb  had  seen  Da  Leoce^  be  might  have  not 

of  his  learned  volume  to  an  Albanian  favoured  the  public  with  the  result  of 

Grammar    and    Romaico-Arvanitico  his  own  and  Eustrdtio's  labours :  for 

Vocabulary,  complied  by  himself  from  perhaps  the  same  diversity  which  he 

information  given  to  him  by  one  Eus-  has  remarked  between  Da  Lecce  and 

tr4tio  of  Viskuki,   Hierokeryx    and  his  own   grammatical   sketch  would 

schoolmaster  at  Mo8kh6poli ;  and  of  not  have  appeared  to  him  sufficient  to 

Da  Leooe*s  grammar  he  confesses  he  justify  his  own  publication. — [1854.] 

was  not  aware  when  he  prepared  his  ^1  was  right  in  saying  that  "  the 

valuable  compilation.    I  am  sure  I  am  basis  of  the  Albanian  is  said  to  be 

dad  of  this  very  rare  instance  of  de-  Sclavonian;**  but    I    ought  to   have 

iective  information  on  the  part  of  the  added    that    the    opinion   was    un- 

Golonely  as  it  is  possible  that,  if  he  foimded ;  and  if  I  had  then  had  the 
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I  feel  no  great  inelination  to  speak  of  the  morals  of 
the  Albanians.  Their  women,  who  are  almost  all  of 
them  without  education,  and  speak  no  other  than  their 
native  tongue,  are  considered  as  their  cattle,  and  are 
used  as  such,  being,  except  the  very  superior  sort, 
obliged  to  labour,  and  often  pimished  with  blows.  They 
have,  in  truth,  rather  a  contempt  and  even  aversion  for 
their  females,  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  their  occa- 
sional inclinations  which  can  be  said  to  partake  of  what 
we  call  the  tender  passion.  Yet  all  of  them  get  mar- 
ried who  can,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  wealth,  and  as  they  wish 
to  have  a  domestic  slave.  Besides,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  females  are  not  nearly  so  niunerous  as 
the  other  sex,  the  bride  often  does  not  bring  a  portion 
to  her  husband,  but  the  man  to  his  wife,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  get  together  about  a  thousand  piasters  before  he  can 
expect  to  be  married. 

A  young  fellow,  being  asked  by  us  if  he  was  going 
to  get  a  wife,  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  not  rich 
enough.  Some  time  afterwards  he  came  to  us  in  great 
glee  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  from  his  father,  part  of 
which  he  read  to  us,  couched  in  these  very  words : — 
**  /  wish  you  to  come  home — /  have  got  a  wife  for  you^ 
Just  as  if  he  had  said,  I  have  got  a  cow  for  you. 

Though  the  Mahometans  amongst  them  veil  their 
women,  and  conceal  them  in  their  harems,  they  are 
said  to  be  less  jealous  than  other  Turks,  and  they  sel- 
dom have  more  than  one  wife.  In  short,  their  habit 
of  life,  which  forms  almost  all  of  them  into  bands 
of  soldiers  or  outlaws,  appears  to  render  them  quite 
independent  of  the  other  sex,  whom  they  never  men- 
tion nor  seem  to  miss  in  their  usual  concerns  or 
amusements. 

advantage  of  reading  the  '  Researches  Albanians  were  to  be  confounded  with 

in  Greece,'  I   should   have  said  so.  the  Bulgarians.    I  thought  it  not  im- 

Indeed,  If  I  had  then  seen  Da  Lecoe's  possible  they  might  be  of  Scythian 

Grammar  I  should  have  said  so.    I  origin — ^perhaps  "  pushed  W  the  Bul- 

never  meant   to  assert   (as   Colonel  garians  before  them  into  Europe."— 

Loake    seems   to   supixjse)   that  the  [1854.] 
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The  same  habit  is  productive  of  a  system  which  is 
carried  by  them  to  an  extent  of  which  no  nation,  per- 
haps, either  modem  or  ancient,  unless  we  reluctantly 
except  the  Thebans,  can  furnish  a  similar  instance. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  remembering  the  maxim 
of  the  great  historian — "  Scelera  ostendi  oporteat  dum 
puniuntur,  flagitia  abscondi."  *  After  this  information 
it  may  be  considered  very  singular  that  the  Albanians 
are  exceedingly  decent  in  their  outward  manners  and 
behaviour,  never  admitting  an  immodest  word  or  ges- 
ture in  their  conversation,  nor  indulging  in  that  kind 
of  talk  which  is  the  delight  of  some,  even  above  the 
lower  orders,  in  more  civilized  parts  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  a  part  of  Mahometan  discipline,  and,  though  it 
may  appear  a  necessary  concomitant  of  their  strange 
system  which  destroys  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes, 
is  surely  to  be  admired  and  imitated. 

From  what  has  been  before  said  it  may  be  implied 
that  the  Christian  religion,  if  the  degrading  superstition 
of  the  Q-reek  Church  can  deserve  such  a  title,  has  been 
far  from  extirpated  by  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of 
Albania.  Even  in  the  upper  country,  where  the  Turks 
are  most  predominant,  several  villages  of  Christians 
are  to  be  found.  On  the  coast  nearly  all  the  people 
are  of  that  persuasion,  some  of  them  being  of  the  Latin 
Church. 

The  Turks  are  not  strict  in  the  observance  of  the 
Mahometan  law,  though  I  never  heard  any  of  them 
swear  by  Christ.'  The  Christians  adhere  pretty  closely 
to  the  tenets,  but  pay  no  sort  of  reverence  to  the  minis- 
ters, of  their  Church,  whom  they  abuse  openly  and 
despise  because  they  are  not  soldiers,  and  are  considered 
to  be  slaves,  being  usually  Q-reeks  by  nation. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  talking  of  the  Amoots,  says 
in  her  agreeable  manner, — **  These  people,  living  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  not  being  skilled 

*  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  12.  •  Voyage  en  Albaoie,  149. 
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in  controversy,  declare  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
judge  which  religion  is  best,  but,  to  be  certain  of  not 
entirely  rejecting  the  truth,  they  very  prudently  follow 
both:  they  go  to  the  mosks  on  Fridays  and  to  the 
church  on  Sundays,  saying,  for  their  excuse,  that  they 
are  sure  of  protection  from  the  true  Prophet,  but 
which  that  is  they  are  not  able  to  determine  in  this 
world." 

This  may  have  been  true  in  the  days  of  our  accom- 
plished countrywoman,  but  I  heard  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  when  I  was  in  the  country.*  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Christians  who  can  fairly  be  called  Alba- 
nians are  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Mahometans.  They  carry  arms,  and  many  of  them 
are  enrolled  in  the  service  of  Ali,  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  his  other  -soldiers.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  a  love  of  their  country  in  the  whole 
people  which,  in  a  great  measure,  does  away  the  vast 
distinction  observable  in  other  parts  of  Turkey  between 
the  followers  of  the  two  religions ;  for  when  the  natives 
of  other  provinces,  upon  being  asked  who  they  are,  will 
say,  '*  We  are  Turks,"  or  "  We  are  Christians,"  a  man 
of  this  country  answers,  "  I  am  an  Albanian."  The 
salute  also,  and  the  shaking  of  hands,  is  as  much  ob- 
served between  a  Turk  and  Christian  as  between  two 
Turks  or  two  Christians. 

Nationality,  a  passion  at  all  times  stronger  in  moun- 
taineers than  in  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  character.  If  one  of  them  is  travelling 
from  home,  and  hears  of  a  countryman  resident  near 


■  Colonel  Leake  says,  "  At  present  As   in  Crete,   they  marry  Cliristian 

the  Christians  are  no  more  than  equal  women ;  the  boys  go  to  the  mosque 

in  nmnber  to  the  Miisulmans,  but  it  and  the  girls  to  the  church ;  and  the 

is  evident  that  such  of  the  Albanians  man  dines  at  the  same  table,  and  often 

as  have  renounced  Christianity  have  out  of  the  same  dish,  from  the  opposite 

done  it  entirelv  from  political  motives,  side  of  which  a  part  of  his  family  is 

and  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  Turkish  partaking  of  the  meats  forbidden  to 

dignities  and  other  advantages  derived  him."  (Researches,  p.  250.) — [1854.] 
from  professing  the  governing  religion. 
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any  place  which  he  may  pass,  though  he  has  never  seen 
or  heard  of  the  man  before,  he  will  go  ont  of  his  way  to 
visit  him*  I  have  several  times  witnessed  the  delight 
they  manifest  at  an  accidental  meeting  of  this  kind, 
and  have  observed  that  it  is  much  more  apparent  than 
the  emotion  of  two  English  friends  on  such  an  occasion. 
Their  whole  manner  is  indeed  very  aflfectionate ;  and 
when,  after  a  short  absence,  an  Albanian  happens  to 
light  upon  an  acquaintance,  he  gives  him  his  right  band 
and  kisses  him  on  the  cheek,  which  is  also  repeated  at 
parting,  when,  if  they  have  passed  upon  the  road,  each, 
after  they  have  got  to  a  little  distance,  fires  off  his 
pistol  and  his  gun. 

No  foreign  country,  nor  any  new  sights,  can  take 
away  from  them  the  remembrance  and  the  love  of  their 
mountains,  their  friends,  and  their  own  villages.  They 
are  perpetually  recurring  to  them,  and  making  invi- 
dious comparisons  between  their  native  place  and  every- 
thing about  them  in  other  countries.  They  consider 
that  all  other  men,  whether  Turks  or  Christians,  are 
cowards  if  opposed  to  their  countrymen ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  they  have  long  been  accounted  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  they  have  some  reason  for  the 
pride  which  can  be  discerned  in  their  poorest  peasants. 
The  strut  of  one  of  them,  and  the  air  of  defiance  which 
he  puts  on,  with  his  hand  on  his  sabre  and  his  red  cap 
a  little  on  one  side  over  his  forehead,  are  such  as  no  one 
who  has  once  seen  them  would  ever  forget.* 

All  of  them  are  warriors,  and  equally  capable  of 
using  the  sword  and  the  long  gun  ;  the  latter  weapon, 
when  slung  across  their  right  shoulders,  they  carry 
without  any  apparent  effort,  running  up  their  hills  with 

•  Colonel  Leake  (Researches,  251)  in  cavalry,  produces  a  race  combining 

remarks  that   *'  the  character  of  the  the  cruelty  of  the  Albanian  with  the 

Northern  and  Southern  Albanians  dif-  dulness  of  the   Bulgarian.     In   the 

fers  as  much  as  the   general  face  of  barren  mountains  and  narrow  vales  of 

the  country  in  the  two  provinces.  The  the  south  of  Albania  the  true  charao- 

northern,  a  large   portion  of  which  ter  of  the  nation  is  to  be  sought  for." 

consists  of  fertile  plains,  and  abounds  It  is  of  the  latter  I  speak. — [1854.] 
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great  ease  and  agility.  As  all  of  them  bear  amis,  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  a  soldier  in  service  from  a  pea- 
sant ;  though  perhaps  the  surest  distinction  is  the  sabre, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  seldom  worn  publicly,  except 
by  those  in  the  employment  of  their  Pasha.  However, 
most  of  their  cottages  are  furnished  both  with  this  wea- 
pon and  with  pistols.  Nor  are  their  arms  for  show, 
for,  until  very  lately  (and  in  some  parts  it  is  the  case 
even  now),  every  district  was  either  upon  the  defensive 
against  the  bands  of  robbers,  or  was  in  alliance  with 
them,  and  in  rebellion  against  the  Pashas  of  the  Porte. 
Some  of  almost  every  village  have  belonged  to  these 
bands;  and  as  no  disgrace  is  attached  to  phmdering 
upon  so  large  a  scale,  it  is  very  common  to  hear  a  man 
say,  "  When  I  was  a  robber." 

It  is  early  in  the  summer  that  these  banditti,  or 
kleftes,*  in  bodies  of  two,  five,  and  seven  hundred,  and 
sometimes  even  of  a  thousand,  assemble  under  some  for- 
midable chief,  and,  leaving  the  towns  and  villages  where 
they  have  separately  passed  the  winter,  retire  to  the 
summits  of  the  most  lofty  mountains.  The  recesses  of 
Metzovo,  and  of  the  hills  now  called  Agrapha,  which 
command,  as  it  were,  the  passes  from  Q-reece  and 
Thessaly  into  Albania,  are  amongst  their  most  favourite 
haunts.  They  live  some  in  caves,  but  many  of  them  in 
the  open  air,  under  no  other  covering  than  their  ca- 
potes. The  flocks  of  the  shepherds,  who  are  in  concert 
with  them,  supply  them  with  meat,  and  in  the  night- 
time they  steal  down  singly  into  the  villages  in  their 
alliance  and  procure  bread.  No  violence  is  used  on 
this  occasion  :  the  messenger  taps  gently  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  and,  whispering  the  words  **  bread,  bread  " 

*  C!olonel  Leake  says  this  account  Greece  and  not  in  Albania, — and  that  I 

of  the  formation  of  the  bonds  of  kleftes  was  wrong  as  to  the  limits  of  Agrapha, 

is  not  complete.    Probably  not ;  but,  he  does  not  tell  how  it  may  l^  made 

except  by  saying  that  there  are  as  more  complete.    (Besearches,  p.  411.) 

many  Greeks  as  Albanians  in  these  — [1854.] 
bands, — that  they  seek  for  plunder  in 
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(psomi,  psomi),  is  immediately  understood  by  the  pea- 
sant, and  provided  with  what  he  wants.  A  traveller 
has  some  chance  of  being  awakened  in  his  hmnble 
lodging  by  one  of  these  midnight  visitants,  but  would 
hardly  guess  what  sort  of  character  or  whose  purveyor 
the  intruder  really  was.  Their  drink  is  water  only, 
and  they  are  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  their 
springs.  They  have  spies  throughout  the  country,  to 
give  them  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  of 
any  whom  they  may  plunder ;  and,  as  they  are  always 
on  the  alert,  they  move  instantly,  on  such  intelligence, 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  occupy  the  passes  in  the 
woods. 

In  their  mode  of  attack  they  are  extremely  cautious. 
They  lie  patiently,  and  in  dead  silence,  perhaps  for 
hours,  covered  with  leaves,  behind  stones,  in  the  waters 
courses,  or  in  the  thickets,  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
They  suffer  their  prey  to  get  into  the  midst  of  them^ 
when,  if  the  party  be  armed  or  numerous,  they  fire 
upon  them  suddenly  without  rising,  and  continue  to  do 
flo,  unless  beaten,  until  they  have  made  their  adversaries 
throw  down  their  arms  and  ask  for  quarter.  In  that 
case,  the  prisoners  are  then  gagged,  and  bound,  and 
plimdered ;  and  if  there  is  amongst  them  a  man  of  con- 
sequence, the  robbers  make  him  write  to  his  friends  for 
a  ransom  of  so  many  thousand  piasters ;  and,  if  the 
money  arrives,  they  release  him ;  if  it  does  not,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  or  keep  him  amongst  them  until  they 
disperse. 

If  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  resisted,  they 
start  up  at  once,  without  firing,  and  seize  their  plunder. 
Resistance  is  often  made  with  success,  and  with  very 
little  bloodshed ;  for,  on  the  first  shot  being  fired,  the 
attacked  run  different  ways,  get  behind  stones  and  trees, 
and  return  the  fire  upon  the  robbers,  who,  unless  they 
are  very  superior  in  number,  do  not  attempt  to  dislodge 
them  with  the  sabre,  but  continue  under  cover,  or  retreat. 
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An  English  gentleman  travelling  in  tte  country  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  skirmishes :  he 
told  me  the  story  at  loannina.  He  was  escorted  hy 
thirty  soldiers  of  Ali's.  In  passing  a  road,  with  a  roc^ 
hill  on  one  side  and  a  wood  on  the  other,  thirty-five 
Albanians  suddenly  made  their  appearance :  the  guard 
instantly  began  to  climb  up  the  hill,  and  get  under 
cover  of  the  rocks,  firing  from  behind  the  stones,  and 
striving  with  their  adversaries  which  should  get  the 
most  elevated  station  to  defend.  They  continued  jump- 
ing from  crag  to  crag,  dropping  down  and  firing  at 
each  other  for  twenty  minutes,  leaving  the  Englishman 
in  the  road,  till  at  last  the  two  parties  discovered  that 
each  of  them  belonged  to  the  Pasha,  and  that  they  had 
mutually  mistaken  each  other  for  robbers.  During  the 
whole  contest,  not  one  of  either  side  had  been  even 
wounded.  However,  it  is  not  owing  to  cowardice,  but 
custom  that  they  always  fight  in  this  manner,  as  well 
in  open  warfare  as  in  these  petty  battles  in  their  own 
moimtains,  except  where  they  have  any  cavalry  em- 
ployed, or  where,  as  in  the  aflfair  of  Prevesa,  there  is  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  their  own  force.  But  their  fights  are  not  always 
bloodless :  whatever  was  effected  against  the  Russians 
during  the  last  campaign  was  done  by  Mouctar  Pasha 
and  his  Albanian  troops.' 

The  life  they  lead  in  the  course  of  their  profession  as 
plunderers  enables  them  to  support  every  hardship,  and 
to  take  the  field,  when  in  regular  service,  without  bag- 
gage or  tents  of  any  kind.  If  badly  wounded,  they 
leave  their  corps,  and  retire  to  their  homes  until  they 
are  cured,  when  they  return  to  the  field.  Many  amongst 
them  know  how,  in  their  rude  manner,  to  heai  a  wound 
and  set  a  bone,  and  they  even  attempt  the  more  delicate 
operations  of  surgery.     The  French  Consul  at  Athens, 

•  This  is  at  variance  with  the  cha-  Effendi,  and  before  alluded  to  in  a  note 
racter  given  of  Mouctar  by  Mansour    of  this  volume. — [1864.] 
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Mr.  Fauvel,  was  persuaded  to  trust  a  very  valuable  life 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  relieved  by  the  complete  reduction  and  cure  of  a 
hernia  under  which  he  had  long  laboured. 

After  the  tops  of  the  mountains  become  untenable 
from  the  snow  and  rain  of  autumn^  these  bands  of  out- 
laws leave  their  haunts,  and  usually  separate ;  many  of 
them  going  into  the  towns  of  Ldvadia,  Thebes,  Athens, 
the  Negroponte,  and  also  over  to  Corfu,  and  to  Santa 
Maura,  where  they  live  upon  their  plxmder,  or  go  into 
some  employment,  which  they  always  quit  on  a  stated 
day  in  the  spring. 

Robbing  and  stealing  are  reckoned  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  Very  few  amongst  thei&  are  ever  guUty 
of  the  latter  vice ;  not  so  many,  perhaps,  as  of  the  lower 
orders  in  many  other  nations.  Not  only  the  youth  of 
the  Albanians  is  exercised  in  arms,  but  their  manhood, 
and  even  their  advanced  age ;  and  it  is  not  till  years 
and  infirmities  have  made  them  decrepit  that  they 
become  the  constant  tenants  of  their  cottages. 

Although  lazy  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  there  is  one 
amusement  of  which  (as  it  reminds  them  of  their  wars, 
and  is,  in  itself,  a  sort  of  friendly  contest)  they  partake 
with  the  most  persevering  energy  and  outrageous  glee. 
I  allude  to  their  dances,  which,  though  principally 
resorted  to  after  the  fatigues  of  a  march,  and  during 
their  nights  on  the  mountains,  are  yet  occasionally  their 
diversion  on  the  green  of  their  own  villages. 

There  is  in  them  only  one  variety  :  either  the  hands 
of  the  party  (a  dozen  or  more  in  number)  are  locked  in 
each  other  behind  their  backs;  or  every  man  has  a 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  which  is  held  by  the  next  to 
him  and  so  on  through  a  long  string  of  them.  The 
first  is  a  slow  dance.  The  party  stand  in  a  semicircle ; 
and  their  musicians  in  the  middle,  a  fiddle  and  a 
man  with  a  lute,  continue  walking  from  side  to  side, 
accompanying  with  their  music  the  movements,  which 
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are  nothing  but  the  bending  and  unbending  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  semicircle,  with  some  very  slow  footing,  and 
now  and  then  a  hop. 

But  in  the  handkerchief  dance,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  song  from  themselves,  or  which  is,  more  properly 
speaking,  only  dancing  to  a  song,  they  are  very  violent. 
It  is  upon  the  leader  of  the  string  that  the  principal 
movements  devolve,  and  all  the  pariy  take  this  place 
by  turns.  He  begins  at  first  opening  the  song,  and 
footing  quietly  from  side  to  side ;  then  he  hops  quickly 
forward  dragging  the  whole  string  after  him  in  a  circle  ; 
and  then  twirls  round,  dropping  frequently  on  his  knee, 
and  rebounding  from  the  ground  with  a  shout ;  every 
one  repeating  tlfe  burden  of  the  song,  and  following  the 
example  of  the  leader,  who,  after  hopping,  twirling*, 
dropping  on  the  knee,  and  boxmding  up  again  several 
times  round  and  round,  resigns  his  place  to  the  man 
next  to  him.  The  new  Coryphaeus  leads  them  through 
the  same  evolutions,  but  endeavours  to  exceed  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  quickness  and  violence  of  his  measures  ; 
and  thus  they  continue  at  this  sport  for  several  hours, 
with  very  short  intervals,  seeming  to  derive  fresh 
vigour  from  the  words  of  the  song,  which  is  perhaps 
changed  once  or  twice  during  the  whole  time. 

In  order  to  give  additional  force  to  their  vocal  music, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  two  or  three  old  men  of  the  party 
to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  set  the  words  of 
the  song  at  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  leader  of  the  string ;  and  one  of  them  has 
often  a  lute  to  accompany  their  voices. 

It  should  have  been  told  that  the  lute  is  a  very 
simple  instrument — a  three-stringed  guitar  with  a  very 
long  neck  and  a  small  round  base,  whose  music  is  very 
monotonous,  and  which  is  played  with  what  I  shall  be 
excused  for  calling  o,  plectruniy  made  of  a  piece  of  quill 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  majority  of  the  Albanians 
can  play  on  this  lute,  which,  however,  is  only  used  for. 
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and  capable  of,  those  notes  that  are  just  sufficient  for  the 
accompaniment  and  marking  the  time  of  their  songs. 

The  same  dance  can  be  executed  by  one  performer, 
who,  in  that  case,  does  not  himself  sing,  but  dances  to 
the  voice  and  lute  of  a  single  musician.  We  saw  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  who,  by  some  variation  of  the  figure,  and  by 
the  ease  with  which  he  performed  the  pirouette  and  the 
other  difficult  movements,  made  a  very  agreeable  spec- 
tacle of  this  singular  performance. 

There  is  something  hazardous,  though  alluring,  in 
attempting  to  discover  points  of  resemblance  between 
modern  and  ancient  customs ;  yet  one  may  venture  to 
hint  that  the  Albanians,  from  whomsoever  they  may 
have  learnt  the  practice,  preserve  in  this  amusement 
something  very  similar  to  the  military  dances  of  which 
we  find  notice  in  classical  authors.  At  the  same  time, 
one  would  not,  as  several  French  travellers  have  done, 
talk  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Amoots.  Let  us  look 
into  Xenophon  for  a  description  of  the  Greek  and  bar- 
barian dances  with  which  he  entertained  some  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  we  shall  fix  upon  the  Persian  as 
bearing  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  modern  dance ; 
for  in  that  the  performer  dropped  on  the  knee  and  rose 
againj  and  all  this  he  did  in  regular  measure  to  the  sound 
of  the  fluted 

In  the  account  given  of  the  armed  dances  of  the 
Laconians  we  might  also  recognise  the  curious  contor- 
tions and  twirlings  of  the  Albanians,  whose  sudden  in- 
flexions of  the  body  into  every  posture  seem  indeed  as  if 
they  were  made  to  ward  and  give  blows. 

But  to  return  to  the  characteristic  of  this  nation. 
Their  love  of  arms  is  so  ardent,  that  those  who  may 

*  TcXoff  d<  r^  1l€pa'iK6v  ^pxttro  Kporww  rhs  TrtXrai,  Koi  cSxXa^f ,  Koi  aviaraTOy 
Kol  Tovra  nayra  €P  pvOfi^  irpbs  rhv  cdikhv  inoUi, — Lib.  6.  Xenop.  Cy.  Anab.  p. 
426 ;  where  in  a  note  there  is  a  reference  to  Meursius'  Laconian  Miscellanies, 
book  ii.  chap.  12,  which  describes  the  armed  dance  performed— **  cum  omni 
corponim  flexu  ad  inferendos  et  declinandoa  ictus.  To  learn  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Roman  legionary  soldier. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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fear  too  long  an  interval  of  pteaoe  in  their  own  country 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  Pashas  in  every  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  guard  of  the  sacred  banner 
from  Mecca  to  Constantinople  used  to  be  intrusted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  armed  and  dressed  in 
their  own  fashion.  The  traveller  Brown  saw  them 
pass  through  Damascus  in  procession.  Egypt  is  at 
present  in  their  hands,  under  a  Bey,*  a  friend  of  Ali 
Pasha's ;  and  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  their  troops 
who  compelled  our  unfortunate  army  to  retreat  from 
that  country. 

The  Stradiotes,  or  Albanian  cavalry,  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  old  Italian  wars ;  and  the  coast, 
to  this  day,  has  famished  the  Kings  of  Naples  with  a 
regiment.  Some  of  them  we  have  seen  in  our  service 
at  Malta. 

The  famous  Ghalil,  commonly  called  Patrona,  was  an 
Albanian.  This  man^  though  a  common  seaman  and  a 
pedler,  headed  the  insurrection  of  1730,  in  which  Sultan 
Achmet  III.  was  dethroned,  and,  with  a  success  of 
which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  history  can  furnish 
another  instance,  remained  for  three  weeks  absolute 
master  of  Constantinople.  The  Kjoprili  family,  which 
furnished  the  Sultans  with  three  Grand  Viziers,  was 
from  Albania. 

The  Morea  has  been  perpetually  disturbed  by  those 
of  this  restless  people  who  have  been  either  long  settled 
in  the  country,  or  who  (since  they  were  called  in  to 
quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  the  year  1770) 
have  constituted  the  guard  of  the  Pasha  of  Tripolizza. 
These  formerly  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  :  they 
are  now,  under  Veli  Pasha,  not  quite  so  many.  In  the 
year  1799  they  marched  from  Napoli  di  Romania,  and 
were  near  surprising  the  city  of  Tripolizza  itself.^ 

*  This  personage  was  the  famous    made  for  himself  an  independent  here- 
Mahomet  Ali,  who,  alone  of  all  the    ditary  throne. — [1854.] 
great  vassals  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,        ^  "  We  find  Albanian  mercenaries 
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The  troops  with  which  Mustapha  Bairactar  opposed 
and  quelled  the  Janissaries  were  principally  Albanians ; 
and  since  the  death  of  that  daring  Vizier,  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  this  nation  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  it  was  once  formidable,  is  now  displeasing, 
to  their  late  enemies.  A  man  boasted,  in  my  hearing, 
that  a  Mend  of  his  had  made  forty  Janissaries  fly 
before  him,  and  that  any  Arnoot  could  do  the  same. 
Without  believing  the  enormous  superiority,  we  may 
by  this  form  some  notion  of  the  spirit,  of  the  people. 

But  all  these  mountaineers  who  enter  into  service 
abroad  depend  upon  a  return  to  their  own  country. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  have  more 
than  once  attempted  to  force  the  guard  of  the  isthmus ; 
and  some,  who  were  in  a  Sicilian  regiment  in  our  pay, 
on  finding  that  they  were  enlisted  for  life^  occasioned 
a  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  garrison  at  Malta. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  what  lias  been  said  of 
the  Albanians  relates  only  to  those  who  are  natives,  or, 
at  least,  immediately  sprung  from  natives,  of  Albania ; 
for  there  are  settlements  of  this  people  to  be  met  with 
in  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  the  islands, 
who  are  nothing  but  miserable  labourers,  employed  to 
attend  the  flocks  and  till  the  grounds  of  the  rich  Turks 
and  Greeks.  There  are  many  of  them  in  the  district  of 
Livadia,  and  in  tbat  of  Attica,  who  can  speak  no  other 
language  but  their  own,  and  are  all  Christians ;  their 
ancestors  having,  most  probably,  left  the  mountains 
when  the  Turks  first  entered  into  Albania,  or  having 
been  settled  there  since  the  first  irruption  of  the  Scla- 
vonians  into  Greece. 

in  Naples,  in  the  Barbaiy  States,  and  **  In  the  latter  years  of  the  Greek 

in  the  pay  of  every  chieftam  in  Turkey.  Empire  the  Albanians  of  ttie  Morea 

Some  large  colonies  of  them  occupy  se-  are  often  mentioned  as  siding  with  the 

veral  parts  of  Calabria,  and  a  smaller  various  parties  who  disputed  possessidh 

tribe  inhabits  four   villages   in   the  of  the  fieninsula  or  its  districts,  until 

centre  of  Sicily But  the  most  its  final  reduction  by  Mahomet  IK  in 

considerable    colonies    are    those    of  1460." — Ibid.  p.  255. — [1854.] 
Greece  and  the  Morea.'* — Leake's  Re- 
searches, pp.  253-4. 

L  2 
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These  bave  been  improperly  called  Wallacbians  by 
travellers,  whose  errors  have  been  copied  by  more 
accurate  writers.*  Gibbon,  in  his  sketch  of  modem 
Athens,  gives  them  that  name,  although  he  might  have 
rectified  the  mistake  by  looking  into  Chandler,  who  is, 
however,  himself  incorrect  in  saying  that  they  wear  a 
diflferent  dress  from  the  Greek  peasants,  and  are  of  a 
distinguished  spirit  and  bravery.*  The  woollen  jacket 
and  loose  brogues  are  common  to  both,  though  perhaps 
the  cott<m  kilt  may  be  occasionally  found  amongst  the 
former  people ;  and  as  for  their  superiority  to  the  other 
villages,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  assimilated  with 
the  surrounding  slaves. 

We  read  in  Tournefort  that  Marco  Sanudo,  Duke  of 
Nio,  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  sent 
for  Albanian  families  to  cultivate  his  little  dominions ; 
and  the  same  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  what  sort  of 
reputation  all  people  of  this  name  possess  in  the  Levant ; 
for  Mr.  Sonnini,  determined  to  find  no  fault  with  his 
favourite  Greeks,  and  being  obliged  to  own  that  the 
Archipelago  is  infested  with  pirates,  can  only  account 
for  the  circumstance  by  referring  all  the  robberies  to 
the  Albanians  settled  by  Duke  Marco  at  Nio, 

But  the  fact  is,  that  these  colonists,  except  in  their 
patience  of  fatigue  and  frugality,  have  but  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  moimtaineers  of  Albania,  and  are  looked 

*  Tet  the  positive  Mr.  De  Panw  insists  that  these  people  are  Wallachians, 
and  descended  from  the  Roman  colonies  settled  by  Trajan  in  Dacia.  In  proof 
of  this  he  refers  to  a  note  of  Mr.  D'Anville,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  to  a  work  called  '  Etats  form^  apr^  la  Chute  de  TEmpire 
Romam  en  Occident.* 


•  "  Chandler  is  right  in  saying  that  qnainted  with  Greek." — Leake's  Ke- 

the  Albanian  peasants  of  Attica  have  a  searches,  p.  411. 

dress  different  from  the  Greek.    This  I  thii^  I  made  the  only  distinction 

is  also  observable  in  Bceotia  and  other  by  mentioning  the  cotton  kilt,  which 

districts  where   the  Albanians  have  is  not  universal.    As  for  the  language 

colonised.    I  do  not  believe  there  are  of  these  Albanian  peasants,  I  was  as- 

any  Albanian  peasants  of  the  south  of  sured  that  many  of  them  could  not 

Greece  who  speak  no  other  language  speak  Greek.— [1854.] 
than  their  own.    They  are  all   ac- 
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upon  by  them  as  a  different  race  of  people.  Some  of 
them  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  Calabria,  whither 
they  retired  *when  the  Castriotes  were  invested  with  a 
Neapolitan  dukedom.  They  were  seen  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  were  foimd  to  have  preserved  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  nation.  They  amounted  in  his 
time,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  their  ancestors  having  continued  to  emigrate 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  They  lived  in 
about  a  hundred  villages  or  towns,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Bova,  thirty  miles  from  Eeggio.  The  men  were 
able  to  talk  Calabrese ;  but  the  women,  like  those  in  Al- 
bania, were  acquainted  with  no  other  than  their  own 
language.  All  but  those  in  the  province  of  Cosenza 
were  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  a  college  founded  by 
Pope  Clement  XIl.  at  St.  Benedetto  Ullano,  in  Upper 
Calabria,  supplied  the  priesthood  with  ministers.  They 
wore  the  Albanian  dress.  The  men  were  poor  and 
industrious,  the  women  modest.  The  priests  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation. 

But  during  this  very  long  digression  it  may  be  for- 
gotten that  we  were  left  at  Tepeleni,  to  which  I  now 
return. 

This  town  is  inhabited  partly  by  Christians,  partly 
by  Turks,  and  is  said  to  contain  between  two  and  thre^ 
hundred  houses,  of  which  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  the  better  sort,  except  the  Vizier's  palace,  which 
covers  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  contains  a  spacious 
harem.  It  is  the  most  favourite  residence  of  Ali,  and 
there  are  always  some  of  the  ladies  of  his  household 
living  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  a  large  establishment  at 
all  times  ready  to  receive  his  Highness.  In  this  palace 
it  is  reported  that  Ali  preserves  the  greatest  part  of  his 
treasure,  and,  if  you  believe  the  Albanians,  some  of  the 
inner  rooms  are  piled  up  to  the  top  with  jewels  and 
coin. 

The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  knoll  immediately  over 
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the  river,*  which,  in  this  place,  is  broad  and  deep,  with 
high  banks  on  both  sides.  There  are  remaining  an 
arch  and  a  half  of  a  bridge  opposite  the  town,  which 
Ali  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repair.  An  English 
renegado,  considered  skilful  in  these  matters,  came  from 
Constantinople  to  inspect  the  work,  and  assured  the 
Vizier  that,  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  banks 
being  of  loose  sand,  the  buttresses  would  always  be 
undermined  and  carried  off  by  the  autiunnal  floods.** 
Thus,  those  who  come  from  Berat,  if  they  do  not  cross 
in  a  boat,  must  go  roimd  by  the  bridge  which  we  passed 
in  our  journey  to  Tepeleni.*' 


'  Tepeleni  is  supposed  by  Colonel 
Leake  to  correspond  with  the  ancient 
Antigon^.  Another  stream,  much 
smaller  than  the  Voiusa  or  Viosa, 
called  the  Benzaor  Bantja,  runs  under 
Tepeleni  to  the  north,  and  falling  into 
the  Yiosa,  makes  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  stands.  There  is  a 
good  sketch  of  Tepeleni  in  Dr.  Hol- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  309,  and  in  Mr.  Lear's 
pleasing  volume.  The  mountain 
sceneiy  to  the  eastward  and  north- 
eastward, closed  by  the  giant  summits 
of  Tomorh  or  Tomerit,  is  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  Tomorh  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  To- 
marus  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Lear  visited  this  place  in  1849, 
and  has  given  a  striking  account  of  the 
desolation  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
busy  scene  which  we  witnessed  in 
18€^.  —  Journals  of  a  Landscape 
Painter,  p.  304  et  scg-.— [1854.] 


»>  The  man's  name  was  Baily,  other- 
wise called  Selim  Aga :  he  died  of  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey  from  Tepeleni 
to  Constantinople.  (Hughes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  372.)  Ali  built  a  new  and  most 
superb  palace  at  Tepeleni  after  our 
visit,  and  this  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1818.— [1854.] 

•  In  Count  Earaczay's  'Geogra- 
phical Account  of  Albania'  I  find 
Tepeleni  thus  noticed :  '*  Depedelen,  a 
market-town  on  the  river  Voyussa, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Egir, 
or  Argiro,  which  descends  from  the 
Ehimera  mountains.  At  this  place 
Ali  Pasha  of  loannina  was  bom." 

The  Turkish  name  of  Tepeleni  is 
"  Depedelen,'*  and  on  the  yafta,  or 
placard,  which  was  fixed  on  the  Sera- 
glio gate  over  the  head  of  the  Vizier, 
he  was  called  Ali  Depedelendely. — 
[1864.] 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Departure  from  Tepeleni  —  Betum  to  loannina  —  A  marriage  procession  — 
A  Turisisb  puppet-show  —  Ancient  coins  to  be  met  with  at  loannina  — 
Final  departure  from  that  city  —  Betum  to  Prevesa  —  Disaster  at  sea  — 
Land  on  the  coast  of  Souli  —  View  of  that  town  and  district,  at  Volondo- 
rako  —  Route  from  Volondorako  to  Castrosikii  —  to  Prevesa  —  Sail  down 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  —  Vonitza — Lutraki  —  Ancient  measurement  of  the  Gulf. 

After  eettling  accounts  with  the  great  officers  of  the 
palace,  all  of  whom,  from  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Fool, 
came  for  a  present,  we  took  leave  of  our  friend  the 
Secretary,  and,  having  an  express  order  upon  the  post 
throughout  the  Vizier  s  dominions,  took,  besides  the 
five  horses  we  had  brought  from  loannina,  five  others 
from  Tepeleni,  to  assist  us  back  to  the  capital.  The 
Secretary  said  we  might  expect  great  things  from  these 
horses.  "  Vanno  assolutamente  correndo."  Their  ex- 
traordinary velocity  was  a  trot,  when  forced  to  their 
speed,  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  priest  who  had  come  with  us  to  the  Vizier  also 
made  one  of  our  party  back. 

The  first  day  we  went  about  twenty  miles,  and  slept 
in  the  village  of  Lokavo,  in  the  hills,  which  we  had 
passed  in  our  way  to  Tepeleni. 

The  second  day  we  descended  again  into  the  plain, 
continuing  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Drino,  which 
we  crossed ;  then,  having  the  town  of  Libokava  on  our 
left,  and  keeping  out  of  the  hills,  as  the  waters  had  sub- 
sided, and  striking  into  the  same  road  by  which  we  had 
come  from  Delvinaki  to  Libokavo,  we  arrived  at  the 
former  place  by  sunset.  Our  journey  this  day  roight 
be  about  thirty  miles.  We  slept  in  the  same  house  that 
had  before  lodged  us. 
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The  next  day  we  returned  as  far  as  Zitza,  perhaps 
twenty-five  miles,  and  took  up  our  abode  in  the  monas- 
tery on  the  hill.  On  the  day  after,  the  26th  of  October, 
we  got  back  to  the  house  of  Signor  Nioolo  at  loannina. 
Thus,  although-  we  had  been  nine  days  in  getting  to 
Tepeleni,  we  were  only  four  coming  back ;  and  the 
journey,  which  cannot  be  quite  a  hundred  English 
miles,*  might,  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  paths, 
be  performed  very  easily  in  three.  The  Tartars,  or 
couriers,  are  not  half  that  time  upon  the  road. 

The  weather,  during  our  return,  was  very  diflFerent 
from  what  it  had  been  on  our  former  journey.  The 
storms  had  ceased,  and  the  sim  shone  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  as  hot  as  with  us  at  midsummer.  The  vintage 
was  now  entirely  over,  and  the  maize  was  collected  into 
the  villages.  The  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  the 
herds  of  small  cattle,  had  all  been  driven  from  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  hills  into  the  warmer  plains.  The 
ploughing  for  the  early  crops  of  the  ensuing  year  had 
also  commenced. 

We  passed  our  time  at  loannina,  both  before  and  after 
our  visit  to  Tepeleni,  most  agreeably ; — a  sail  upon  the 
lake,  a  ride  into  the  country,  or  a  stroll  through  the 
Bazars  and  Bizestein,  occupied  our  mornings,  and  our 
evenings  were  passed  at  home  in  the  conversation  of 
our  host,  or  abroad  in  visits  to  the  principal  people 
of  the  town.  We  were  one  evening  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  a  marriage  procession,  which,  as  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  Christians  of  Albania  seem  to  be 
carried  to  a  more  ridiculous  height  than  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  I  will  attempt  to  describe.  A 
slave  of  the  harem,  and  an  Albanian  officer,  a  Christian 
in  the  Vizier's  service,  were  the  parties. 

First,  the  bridegroom  passed  through  the  streets 
attended  by  a  large  party  of  men  with  fiddles,  and  with 
many  others  carrying  lanterns  of  coloured  paper,  and 

Dr.  Hullaud  says  seventy-five  miles.— Vol.  i.  p.  148. — [1864.] 
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he  proceeded  to  fetch  his  bride  from  the  seraglio  of  his 
Highness.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  saw  the  whole 
party  moving  along  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
The  streets  were  full  of  people.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  was  the  bridegroom  with  his  band  of  musi- 
cians and  lantern-bearers,  followed  also  by  a  long  crowd 
of  men.  Next  came  six  young  girls,  splendidly  dressed 
in  gold  and  silver  stuflfe  with  their  long  hair  flowing 
over  the  shoulders;  two  of  them  carried  infants  in 
their  arms.  Then  appeared  a  woman  more  richly 
habited,  bearing  on  her  head  a  small  red  trunk,  con- 
taining the  portion  with  which  the  bride,  according  to 
custom,  as  belonging  to  the  harem,  had  been  presented 
by  Ali  himself.  Behind  her  came  the  bride  herself,  to 
whose  appearance  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice. 
It  was  some  time  before  we  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what  we  saw  was  not  some  doll  dressed  up  for  the 
occasion.  She  had  scarcely  any  perceptible  motion, 
except  a  slow  march  from  side  to  side,  and  she  re- 
sembled, more  than  anything  else  I  can  recollect,  the 
wax  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  not  only  her  dress  but  herself  was  to  the  full  as 
stiflF.  Her  face,  not  a  muscle  of  which  moved,  was 
daubed  with  a  mask  of  white  and  red  paint,  and  she 
seemed  cautious  not  to  alter,  in  the  least,  the  position  of 
her  head,  for  fear  of  throwing  off  a  high  cap  studded 
with  pieces  of  gol<J  money.  Her  left  hand  was  held  by 
an  armed  Albanian  magnificently  dressed,  and  her  right 
by  a  Greek  priest.  Behind  her  was  a  vast  crowd  of 
women,  with  music  and  lanterns. 

The  procession  moved  so  slowly,  and  the  number  of 
people  was  so  great,  that  the  street  was  not  clear  of 
them  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  marriage  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning,  but  the  bride  had  returned  to  her 
apartments,  that  she  might  be  carried  off  in  triumph 
during  the  night. 

This  procession,  the  most  grand  and  to  us  ridiculous 
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of  the  many  I  saw  in  Turkey,  is  sometliiiig  more  in  the 
Albanian  than  the  Greek  tast^,  and  has  therefore  not 
been  deferred  till  I  came  to  speak  of  the  latter  nation. 

An  evening  or  two  before  our  departure  from  loan- 
nina  we  went  to  see  the  only  advance  which  the  Turks 
have  made  towards  scenic  representations.  This  was 
a  puppetHshow,  conducted  by  a  Jew  who  visite  this 
place  during  the  Bamazan,  with  his  card  performers. 
The  show,  a  sort  of  ombre  Chinoise,  was  fitted  up  in 
a  comer  of  a  very  dirty  coffee-house  which  was  full 
of  spectators,  mostly  young  boys.  The  admittance 
was  two  paras  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  two  or  three 
more  of  those  small  pieces  of  money  put  into  a  plate 
handed  round  after  the  performance.  The  hero  of  the 
piece  was  a  kind  of  Pimch,  called  Cara-keus,  who  had, 
as  a  traveller  has  well  expressed  it,  the  equipage  of  the 
God  of  Gardens  supported  by  a  string  from  his  neck. 
The  next  in  dignity  was  a  droll,  called  Codja-Haivat, 
the  Sancho  of  Cara-keus  :  a  man  and  a  woman  were 
the  remaining  figures,  except  that  the  catastrophe  of 
the  drama  was  brought  about  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Devil  himself  in  his  proper  person.  The  dialogue,  which 
was  all  in  Turkish,  and  supported  in  different  tones  by 
the  Jew,  I  did  not  understand  :  it  caused  loud  and 
frequent  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  audience  ;  but  the 
action,  which  was  perfectly  intelligible,  was  too  horribly 
gross  to  be  described.  Those  who  have  seen  the  mor- 
rice-dancing  in  some  counties  of  England  may  have  a 
faint  idea  of  it. 

If  the  character  of  a  nation,  as  has  been  said,  can  be 
well  appreciated  by  a  view  of  the  amusements  in  which 
they  delight,  this  puppet-show  would  place  the  Turks 
very  low  in  the  estimation  of  any  observer.  They  have 
none,  we  were  informed,  of  a  more  decent  kind. 

There  are  now  not  a  few  inducements  which  may 
probably  cause  many  intelligent  travellers  of  our  own 
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Country  to  visit  loannina  and  Albania ;  and  from  their 
investigation  the  world  will  doubtless  be  informed  of 
many  interesting  particulars  before  unknown. 

The  vicinity  of  the  islands  now  in  our  possession,  the 
peaceable  state  of  the  country  under  the  government  of 
Ali,  the  good  correspondence  that  Prince  maintains 
with  the  English,  and  the  wish  of  exploring  regions  so 
long  involved  in  complete  obscurity,  and,  as  it  were,  lost 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe,  will  aid  and  prompt  their 
inquiries,  and  we  shall  soon  be  as  well  informed  with 
respect  to  the  people  and  coimtry  of  Albania  as  we 
have  been  for  some  time  on  the  head  of  Greece  and 
other  provinces  of  Turkey  • 

loannina  itself  affords  a  safe  and  agreeable  residence 
to  travellers.  The  Greeks  are  of  the  better  sort,  and 
well  instructed  in  the  manners  and  languages  of 
Christendom ;  one  of  them,  a  schoolmaster  of  the  name 
of  Psallida,  may  be  called  a  learned  man.  He  teaches 
the  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  languages,  to  about  a  hundred  scholars,  and  has 
besides  established  a  reputation  by  publishing  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  True  Felicity,  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
press Catherine.^ 

The  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  would  be  gratified  by 
many  valuable  coins  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hands  of  Greek  collectors.  The  series  of  Macedonian 
kings  might  easily  be  made  up,  and  though  not  very 

*  The  learned  laboars  of  Colonel  mation  respecting  the  many  trihes, 

Leake  and  the  agreeahle  volumes  of  differing  in  manners  and  customs  from 

Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Hughes  have  done  each  other,  still  to  he  found  in  Al- 

a  great  deal,  hut  I  am  not  aware  that  hania.    Mr.  Lear  has  successfully  ac- 

they  have  heen  followed  up  hy  other  complished  all  that  he  attempted  hy 

travellers,  or  that  any  valuable  Eng-  his  journals  and  sketches,  hut  is  a 

lifih  work  on  Albania  has  heen  pub-  traveller  of  a  different  class.— [1854.] 

lished  since  the  second  edition  of  the  n^  Psallida's  school  was  founded,  now 

•  Travda*  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  1830.    I  about  seventy  years  ago,  by  Pici-ozoe, 

hear,  indeed,  that  a  learned  German  a  merchant  of  loannina.    Mr.  Hughes 

work  has  appeared,  written  by  a  gen-  says  that  a  good  library  was  attached 

tleman  of  the  name  of  Hahn,  who  to  that  school,  as  well  as  to  the  one 

was  many  years  French    consul  at  taught  by  Vallanos. — [1864.] 
Prcvc8a,  full  of  most  curious  infor- 
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rare,  these  medals  are  very  beautiful  and  perfect.*  The 
golden  Philip,  the  "  regale  numisma,"  is  very  common ; 
and  there  is  a  report  that  three  himdred  of  them  were 
lately  discovered  in  one  earthen  jar.  The  coins  at 
loannina,  however,  are  not  to  be  purchased  so  cheaply 
as  those  in  Greece.  A  collector  in  that  city  has  twenty- 
seven,  I  think  that  is  the  niunber,  of  very  rare  pieces, 
which  he  will  not  sell  separately,  and  he  asks  a  large 
price  for  the  whole.  No  one  likes  to  pass  through  such 
a  country  without  collecting  a  little,  and  yet,  as  there 
is  generally  some  person  residing  in  the  towns  to  whom 
everything  is  first  shown,  a  mere  passing  traveller  has 
but  a  poor  chance  of  getting  what  is  very  excellent. 
In  the  villages  indeed  he  may  occasionally  meet  with 
something  rare,  before  the  peasant  has  carried  it  to  the 
town ;  for  inunediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  Frank,  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  medal  or  cut  stone  which  the 
country  people  may  have  found  is  brought  to  him ;  a 
ridiculous  proclamation  to  that  effect  being  often  made 
by  order  of  his  dragoman,  and  he  has,  perhaps,  an 
antiquity  of  Gkorge  the  Third's  time  presented  for  his 
acceptance,  or  an  ancient  cameo  cut  by  a  Parisian  jew- 
eller. My  own  seals,  which  were  dropped  near  loannina^ 
may  serve  to  enrich  the  store  of  some  future  collector. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1 809,  we  left  the  city  and 
the  lake,  not  to  return :  and  were  the  one  the  ancient 
Cassiope,  and  the  other  Acherusia,  as  certainly  as  Mele- 
tius  and  Pouqueville  have  asserted  them  to  be,  we  could 
not  have  parted  from  them  with  greater  regret.  The 
priest  was  still  of  our  party,  and  we  had  also  the  com- 
pany of  an  Albanian  Captain,  a  Turk,  who  joined  us  as 
he  said  for  the  love  of  the  English. 

We  returned  to  Salaghora,  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  sleep- 
ing the  first  night  at  the  ban  of  St.  Demetre,  and  the 
next  at  Arta.  At  Salaghora  we  had  intelligence  that  the 

•  Colonel  Leake  says  Bome  of  the  series  are  rare. — [1854.] 
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country  of  Carlili*  was  up  in  arms ;  that  bodies  of  robbers 
bad  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Triccala  and 
Agrapba,  and  had  made  their  appearance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf,  at  a  custom-house  belonging  to  the 
Vizier,  called  Lutrdki,  where  they  had  killed  two  men. 

We  had  it  in  our  power  either  to  procure  a  guard  at 
Prevesa,  and  venture  through  Carlili,  or  to  get  into  a 
galliot  of  All's,  and  go  by  sea  to  Patras.  We  waited, 
however,  a  day  for  advice  from  Prevesa  with  our  old 
acquaintances  at  the  barrack,  and  then  received  intelli- 
gence that  an  Albanian  Bey  was  about  to  set  out,  and 
collect  all  the  armed  men  of  the  district,  and  hunt  the 
robbers  from  Carlili,  and  that  we  might,  if  we  pleased, 
attend  him  upon  this  gathering.  However,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  go  by  sea,  and,  proceeding  in  a  boat 
to  Prevesa,  we  presented  the  Vizier's  order  to  the 
governor,  who  immediately  prepared  a  galliot  for  our 
passage. 

We  slept  one  night  at  Prevesa,  and  got  on  board  the 
next  day  in  the  forenoon, 

The^Uiot  was  a  stout  vessel,  about  fifty  tons  burden, 
long  and  narrow,  with  three  short  masts,  on  each  of 
which  she  carried  a  large  lateen  sail  of  the  sort  univer- 
sally used  in  the  Levant.  She  had  forty  men  and  four 
guns.  All  the  sailors  were  Turks,  except  four  Greeks 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  only  persons  on  board  who 
knew  how  to  manage  even  a  boat.  There  were  several 
captains ;  but  he  that  was  called  the  first  captain  was 
a  Dulcigniote,  a  mild-mannered  man,  who  sat  very  com- 
posedly smoking  and  playing  with  a  string  of  beads 
called  a  comboloio,  which  is  a  favourite  solitary  pastime 

*  Acamania  \&   called   Camia  by  of  Acarnania  and  ^tolia  at  the  time 

D*Anville ;    but    doubtless     Colonel  when    the   Turks,   in    the   reign   of 

Leake  is  right  in  saying  that  province  Amurath  IT.,  became  acquainted  with 

ought  to  be  called   Kirhli,  **  which  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  first 

in  Turkish  imports  the  province  of  time. — Ducange,  Hist,  de  Constanti- 

CharleSf  and  may  have  been  derived  nople,  lib.  viiL  c.  25,  26,  35.    Leake^ 

from   Charles  Tocco,   prince  of  the  Researches,  p.  415. 
Ionian  Islands,  who  was  in  possession 
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both  of  Mahometans  and  Christians,  no  man  above  the 
common  sort  being  without  his  bead-roll. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  weighed  anchor,  but  ran 
aground  in  getting  out  of  the  harbour.  Upon  this  the 
Captain  proposed  staying  till  next  day.  However,  we 
begged  him  to  try  again,  and  accordingly  by  one  o'clock 
we  were  out  of  the  port  with  a  fair  wind,  hoping  that 
we  should  soon  double  the  headland  of  Santa  Maura. 
But  we  found  that  the  Leucadian  promontory  was 
equally  the  terror  of  our  Turkish  seamen  as  it  had  been 
of  the  Grecian  navigators ;  for  though  we  had  a  fine 
breeze,  to  all  appearance  quite  fair,  yet  something 
which  we  knew  not  of  occurred,  and  by  four  o'clock 
we  were  pronounced  in  distress.  The  Captain  said  we 
should  be  obliged  to  put  in  to  Santa  Maura,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  if  we  did  not  tack  directly.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  in  putting  about  the 
mizen-sail  split  from  top  to  bottom.  The  wind  blew  a 
little  stronger,  and  there  was  a  heavy  swell.  The  Cap- 
tain put  his  comboloio  in  his  pocket.  The  sailors  were 
nearly  all,  except  the  Greeks,  sick,  and  retired  below. 

We  were  now  steering  directly  for  Corfu,  as  all  hope 
of  getting  round  the  Cape  had  been  given  up.  At  sun- 
set it  blew  fresh,  and  the  rolling  of  the  sea  shook  us  so 
violently,  as  we  were  very  badly  steered,  that  the  great- 
est alarm  prevailed.  The  Captain  wrung  his  hands  and 
wept ;  George,  our  dragoman,  at  every  heel  the  ship 
took,  called  loudly  on  the  name  of  GU)d  ;  and  when  the 
main-yard  snapped  in  two,  everything  was  given  up  for 
lost.  The  guns  also  broke  loose,  and  the  fore-sail  was 
split.  The  ship  lay  like  a  log  on  the  water,  and  the 
Turk  at  the  helm  contrived  to  keep  her  broadside  to  the 
sea,  so  that  it  was  not  improbable  she  might  have  been 
swamped.  The  Captain  being  asked  what  he  could  do, 
said  he  could  do  nothing. — "  Could  he  get  back  to  the 
mainland?" — "If  God  chooses,"  was  his  answer. — 
"Could   he  make    Corfu?"— "If  God   chooses."— In 
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short,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  request  he  would 
give  up  the  management  of  the  vessel  to  the  Greeks, 
He  said  he  would  give  it  to  anybody.  The  Greeks 
then  soon  got  us  into  a  better  plight,  and,  rigging  a 
small  stay-sail  between  the  mizen  and  the  main,  and 
another  between  the  main  and  foremast,  and  taking 
down  the  yards,  helped  the  ship  along  more  easily. 
They  steered  us  back  upon  the  mainland  of  Albania, 
keeping  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible,  to  prevent 
being  driven  to  Corfu ;  and  the  sea  and  the  wind 
abating,  they  brought  us,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  an  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning  we  found  ourselves  nearly 
within  musket-shot  of  the  land,  which  was  craggy  and 
woody,  with  high  mountains  in  the  distance.  Our 
Turks  began  all  of  them  to  smoke,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  what  had  happened,  or  thinking  of 
repairs ;  and  this  being  the  termination  of  the  Bama- 
zan,  and  the  first  morning  of  the  Bairam,  a  feast  which 
lasts  three  days,  they  all,  according  to  a  custom  singular 
enough  to  us,  kissed  and  embraced  each  other  with  great 
ceremony  and  affection,  the  Captain  receiving  the  salute 
from  all  his  men. 

In  a  short  time  three  or  four  men  with  guns  appeared 
on  the  rocks,  and  shouted  to  us  to  know  who  we  were. 
The  Captain  answered  and  hoisted  a  large  red  ensign, 
and,  after  some  more  hallooing,  two  boats  came  out  of 
the  bay  and  made  for  Paxos,  which  island,  as  well  as 
Antipaxos,  was  not  far  from  us.  Part  of  Corfu,  and 
an  opposite  promontory,  were  also  very  visible.  Some 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  these  boats  being 
French  privateers,  for  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
Parga.*     It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  Paxiote 

^  On  a  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  district  of  Margiriti  is  the  town  of 
Parea,  which  is  fortijfied,  and  has  two  ports.  It  stands  on  the  northern  com^ 
of  the  Glykyslimen,  or  Port  of  Sweet  Waters,  in  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
olive  trees,  and  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Christians, 
and  of  both  churches.     Parga,  as  before  mentioned,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
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sailors  had  thought  we  were  an  English  cruiser,  and 
would  not  therefore  venture  out  until  assured  of  the 
contrary. 

In  the  afternoon,  by  the  advice  of  the  Captain,  we 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Pre- 
vesa  by  land,  and  we  therefore  disembarked  ourselves 
and  chattels  in  the  bay,  near  a  little  custom-house,  taking 
the  second  Captain  with  us,  as  he  seemed  to  prefer  the 
perils  of  the  land  to  those  of  his  own  element. 

The  marshy  bay  in  which  we  landed  was  one  called 
Porto  Fanari,*  immediately  contiguous  to  the  district 
and  mountains  of  Souli.  We  sent  for  horses  to  the  near- 
est village,  and  when  they  arrived,  after  waiting  a  long 

the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  but  they,  in  a  great  measure^ 
left  the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  against  Ali,  after  the  battle  of 
Prevesa,  though  they  have  since  been  establuhed  in  the  town,  and  call  it 
under  their  protection.  Parga  is  the  only  place  in  this  quarter  which  has 
been  able  to  resist  the  arms  and  arts  of  Ali.  Their  Souliote  allies  were  not  so 
fortunate ;  but  the  Pasha  has  his  attention  still  fixed  on  this  town,  and  will 
probably  succeed  in  his  design.* 


•  Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Holland,  if 
I  understand  them,  agree  in  consider- 
ing Porto  Fanari  to  be  the  Glykys- 
limen  of  antiquity ;  indeed  the  name 
is  still  in  use.  The  river  of  Souli, 
which  flows  into  this  bay,  is,  according 
to  the  same  authorities,  the  Acheron. 
A  representation  of  the  "  Exit  of  the 
Acheron"  is  given  by  Mr.  Hughes 
(vol.  ii.  p.  434),  who  also  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  Acheronian 
hike,  and,  of  course,  the  Cocytus  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  li^e  (ib. 


438),  and  was  not  far  from  discovering 
a  temple  of  King  Aidoneus,  or  Pluto 
himself,  who,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  only  a  modem  saint,  Dimetres. 
Dr.  Holland  was  informed  by  PsalUda 
at  loannina,  that  the  Acheronian  lake 
is  about  three  miles  long  bv  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadUi  within  less  than 
a  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron^ 
now  river  of  Souli.  (Vol  ii.  p.  234.) 
Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  a  very 
pretty  sketch  of  the  course  of  the 
Acheron  (p.  330).— [1864.] 


^  Ali,  as  before  recorded  in  a  note,  did 
succeed,  after  a  series  of  transactions,  occa- 
pying  nearly  ten  years,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  were  very  little  creditable  to 
t}^  British  name  and  character.  Mr.  Hughes 
(y^.  ii.  p.  245)  has  given  a  very  a£fecting 
detail  of^  the  closing  scene.  The  Albanian 
soldiers  of  Ali,  when  they  marched  into 
Parga,  found  not  a  living  soul  within  the 
walls,  and  the  graves  had  been  emptied  of 
their  dead. 

Colonel  Leake  (Researches,  p.  413)  cor- 
rected me  for   saying  that    the  people  of 
P  arga  were  Albanians ;  but,  looking  at  his 


errata  page,  I  find  that  he  afterwards 
corrected  himself,  and  confessed  he  had 
given  me  **too  unqualified  a  contradic- 
tion.*' 

The  description  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
given  by  Strabo,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
is  not  at  all  satisfiu^tory.  The  Thyamis, 
that  is,  the  Kalamlk,  can  by  no  means  be 
said  to  be  near  the  Glykyslimen,  nor  do 
many  rivers  flow  into  that  bay.  I  find 
that  Mr.  Hawldns  (Walpole's  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  487)  has  made  a  similar  remark 
in  regard  to  Strabo's  account  of  this  part 
ofUiecoast.~[1854.] 
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time  on  the  beacliy  we  proceeded  through  a  thick  wood, 
and  caught  a  sight  of  a  plain  and  the  town  of  Parga  to 
our  left.  We  were  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
reaching  a  village  called  Volondorako,  where  we  were 
well  received  by  the  Albanian  primate  of  the  place, 
and  by  the  Vizier's  soldiers  quartered  there.  But  our 
cottage  was  a  miserable  tenement  indeed. 

We  found  that  a  wreck  which  we  had  seen  in  the 
bay  was  that  of  a  prize  made  shortly  before  by  our 
Corfu  squadron,  and  that  the  midshipman  who  had 
been  cast  away  in  her  had  slept  five  nights  before  in 
the  same  house,  and,  having  been  enabled  to  proceed 
to  Prevesa  by  the  assistance  of  the  Albanians,  had 
presented  them  with  the  wreck  of  his  vessel.  But  the 
proper  intention  of  the  young  Englishman  (afterwards 
approved  by  his  Captain)  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
Greek  Vice-Consul  at  Prevesa,  who  got  an  order  from 
the  governor  of  that  town  for  the  ship,  pretending  that 
all  English  wrecks  were  his  property.  The  Albanians 
at  Volondorako  complained  to  us  bitterly  of  this,  and 
certainly  they  had  some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
saw  the  moimtains  of  Souli  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  long  plain  running  north  and  south.  The 
town  of  Souli  itself  was  also  visible  on  the  crag  of  a 
rock  three  parts  up  the  mountain ;  and  a  little  to  the 
south,  below  the  town,  was  a  fortress  built  by  the 
Vizier  during  his  wars  with  this  place.  Near  this 
was  a  village  called  Castrizza,  where  are  some  few 
remains  of  ancient  walls.  The  whole  plain  seemed  well 
cultivated,  abounding  with  arable  lands,  but  having  no 
vineyards.* 

*  In  the  first  and  second  editions  features  of  nature  may  have  under- 

of  this  work  I  had  these  words : —  gone  but  little  change  since  the  Go- 

'*  When  not  far  from  Par^  we  saw  rinthians  encamped  upon  the  promon- 

the  promMitory  of  Chimenum,  above  tory,  but  it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour 

the   town,    and   the    small    islands  to  look  for  even  a  vestige  of  the  town 

called  Sybota,  t^  scene  of  the  first  of  Buchoetium,  near  the  headland  ;  of 

action  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.   The  Gichyus,  formerly  Ephyrse,  %^  the  head 

VOL.  I.  M 
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The  force  of  arms  appeared  still  necessaiy  to  pre- 
serve the  conquests  of  Ali  in  these  districts,  for  there 
were  thirty  soldiers  quartered  in  our  small  village  of 
about  thirty  houses. 

We  were  a  long  time  in  procuring  horses,  but  at  last 
left  Volondorako  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  pro- 
vided with  guides  and  with  three  of  the  Albanian 
guard.  On  leaving  our  cottage  the  remainder  of  the 
guard  saluted  us  by  firing  off  their  muskets,  holding 
them  in  one  hand,  and  giving  them  just  elevation 
sufficient  to  let  the  balls  whistle  over  our  heads.  Our 
Albanians  returned  the  compliment,  and  there  was  a 
great  mutual  shouting  till  we  had  struck  into  the  woods 
out  of  sight. 

Our  road  took  us  to  the  south  over  woody  hillocks 
for  two  hours,  when  we  came  near  the  sea-side,  still  over 
hilly  ground.  Then  descending  nearer  the  shore,  we 
passed  under  a  castle  belonging  to  Ali,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  rock  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  part  of  the  coimtry 
called  Rhiniissa.*  Similar  towers  and  ruins  of  towers, 
of  Turkish  and  Venetian  construction,  are  to  be  found, 
it  is  said,  all  along  the  coast  from  Butrinto.  We  saw 
one  more  farther  on  towards  Prevesa. 

We  terminated  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rides  we 
had  ever  taken  by  passing  through  groves  of  adrachnus, 
or  strawberry-tree,  whose  apples,  called  by  the  Greeks 
"  Comara,"  were  hanging  from  the  boughs  in  large  red 

of   the  GlykyBlimen ;  of  Pandosia,  John,  not  far  from  the  Acheronian 

near   the    Acheronian   lake;    or   of  lake. — [1854.] 

Elatria  and  Batiae,  inland  cities  of  the  ■  At  Rhinidssa  there  are  veiT^im* 

CassopaBan  Epirotes.    Strabo  calls  this  portant  remains,  of  which  Mr.  Hughes 

a  favoured  region.    Buthrotam  was  a  (vol.  ii.  p.  465)  gives  an  interesting 

Roman  colony;  and  Atticns  had  an  account,  and  seems  inclined  to  refer 

estate  and  villa  which  he  called  Amal-  them,  as  does  Meletius,  to  Elatria. 

thea,  somewhere  in   the   neidibour-  They  have  been  visited  by  Colonel 

hood  of  the  modem  town  of  Parga."  Leake.    The   Colonel   says   that   he 

But  Mr.  Hughes  thought  lie  discovered  *'  discovered  in  the  adjacent  region  re* 

the  ruins  oi  Buchoetium  at  Kastri  or  mains  of  a  greater  number  of  Hellenic 

Castrizza,  and  was  persuaded  he  found  towns  than  he  could  find  names  for  in 

the  site  of  Ephyne  on  some  Cyclo-  ancient  history." — Researches,  p.  414. 

pean  walls  near  the  convent  of  St.  — [1854.] 
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dusters,  interspersed  with  the  berries  of  many  other 
fragrant  shrubs  With  which  this  region  abounda  It 
was  sunset  before  we  reached  the  village  in  which  we 
were  to  halt. 

It  was  called  Castrosikik,  upon  a  height  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  was  rather  of  the  better  sort, 
for  our  cottage  had  a  wooden  floor  raised  one  story 
from  the  ground.     It  was  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

At  twelve  the  next  day  we  set  out  again,  and  after  a 
short  ride  through  a  wood,  and  crossing  a  small  river, 
we  came  to  the  sea-shore,  with  a  barren  flat  coimtry  to 
our  left,  and  continued  for  some  time  going  round  a 
large  bay  till  we  came  to  the  beach  on  the  sea-side  of 
Nicopolis.  Here  we  rode  oflF  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the 
ruins,  whilst  our  baggage  proceeded  directly  to  Pre- 
vesa,  at  which  place  we  all  arrived  at  simset.' 

From  Volondorako  to  Prevesa  the  path  is  very  bad 
and  intricate  till  the  approach  to  the  latter  town,  and 
is  about  nine  hours'  journey — not  more,  perhaps,  than 
twenty-four  miles. 

We  had  now  no  choice  left  but  that  of  going  across 
Carlili;  we  therefore  provided  ourselves,  by  the  Go- 

■  The  first  edition  of  this  work  ocm-  Thev  did  not,  however,  rejoin  the 
tained  a  notice  of  Souli,  and  of  the  war  TurKs,  hut  mardied  to  the  hills,  where 
of  the  Souliotes  with  Ali  Pasha ;  hut  Marco  Bozzaris  commanded  an  irre- 
Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Hughes,  and  a  gular  force  of  Armatoli  and  Eleftes, 
Romaic  History  puhhidied  in  Venice  and  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare 
in  1815,  as  well  as  a  similar  work  with  so  much  vigour,  that  Ismael 
pohlished  in  Paris,  have  given  detailed  Pasha,  as  hefore  mentioned,  was  forced 
aceountB  of  the  heroic  struggles  of  to  raise  the  siege  of  loannina.  Ali 
these  mountaineers,  which  induce  me  now  allowed  the  Souliotes  to  return  to 
to  omit  my  imperfect  narrative.  I  their  moxmtain  homes,  of  which  they 
may,  however,  mention  that,  when  AH  were  in  possession  at  his  death.  In 
Pasha  was  fitting  for  his  life,  he  Septemher,  1822,  they  were  attacked 
entered  into  negotiations  with  certain  hy  Kourschid  Pasha,  and,  capitulating 
of  the  Souliotes  who  had  joined  the  to  him  on  terms  of  which  the  English 
Ottoman  standard  against  him,  and  were  guarantees,  1800  of  them  em- 
succeeded  in  detachi]^  2000  of  them  harked,  under  ike  protection  of  one 
from  tiie  Sultan's  army.  But  he  of  our  ships  of  war,  for  the  Ionian 
was  still  treacherous  to  them;  for  Islands — ^there  they  remained  only 
as  they  advanced  towards  the  fort  of  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
Eiaffa,  in  their  own  mountains,  which  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  and 
Ali  haid  promised  to  restore  to  them,  settled  in  Carlili. — ^Hughes,  vol.  ii. 
the  guns  of  the  castle  were  pointed  at  p.  289. — [1854.] 


them,  and  they  were  forced  to  retire. 
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vemor's  assistance,  with  thirty-seven  soldiers,  of  whom 
there  were  three  Bolu-bashees,  or  Captains;  and  we 
also  procured  another  galliot  to  take  us  down  the  Gulf 
of  Arta,  to  the  place  whence  we  were  to  commence  our 
land  journey. 

Our  whole  party  got  on  board  the  vessel,  which  was 
a  sort  of  row-galley,  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  13th 
of  November,  and,  passing  round  the  promontory,  con- 
tinued sailing  with  very  little  wind,  and  rowing,  until 
we  got  off  the  fortress  of  Vonitza,  which  was  at  sunset. 
Here  the  Captain,  who,  rather  to  our  astonishment,  was 
the  same  Dulcigniote  that  had  commanded  the  vessel 
on  our  late  disastrous  expedition,  said  we  might  as  well 
wait  for  the  morning  breeze,  so  that  we  were  some  time 
near  Vonitza,  and  advanced  but  little  during  the  night. 

Vonitza-*  is  a  anall  town,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  whose 
chief  trade  consists  in  boutaraga,  or  the  roes  of  fish 
salted  and  pressed  into  rolls  like  sausages.  The  fortress, 
which  was  by  the  French  given  up  to  the  Porte,  or 
rather  to  Ali  Pasha,  is  not  very  strong,  and  is  garrisoned 
by  a  small  body  of  Albanians. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  hills  of  Agrapha,  and  we  ad- 
vanced gently  with  the  sails  and  oars,  keeping  not  far 
from  the  southern  shore,  under  a  range  of  woody  hills, 
with  scwne  few  cultivated  spots,  but  no  villages  to  be 
seen.  It  was  not  until  four  o^cloek  in  the  afternoon 
that  we  arrived  at  Lutriki,  situated  in  a  deep  bay  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  woods,  at  the  south-€»st  comer 
of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  which  stretches  eight  or  nine  miles 
farther  to  the  east,  and  must  in  its  whole  length  be  at 
least  as  long  as  described  to  be  by  Polybius  and  Strabo. 
It  is  true  that  the  historian  mentions  the  length  directly, 

•  Cdonel  Leake  j(vol.  i.  p.   166,  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  Sul- 

Northem  Greece)   says  that  it  con-  tan,  and  was  governed  by  an  aga  and 

sisted,  when  he  saw  it,  of  450  houses,  a  few  soldiers.    But  Ali  Pasha  made 

divided  into  three  sefMurate  quarters —  himself  master  of  it  before  our  visity 

Rednto,  Boigo,  and  Bocoala.    After  as  well  as  of  all  the  contiguous  die- 

the  cession  of  it,  with  Par^  and  Pre-  trict. — [1854.] 
yesa,  to  the  Porte  in  1800,  it  remained 
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as  being  three  hundred  stadia,  or  thirtyHseven  Roman 
miles  and  a  half,'  and  the  geographer  nses  the  expres- 
sion cirde^  yet  by  this  word  he  must  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  longest  diameter,  not  the  circumference,  though 
the  word  (jcvkKo^)  in  other  places  of  the  same  author  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  latter  expression.*  Poly- 
bius  has  added  that  the  breadth  is,  in  parts,  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  gulf.  Doubtless  the  site 
of  Lutrdki  was  one  of  the  many  good  ports  with  which 
it  is  said  by  Strabo  to  abound;  even  now  it  is  the 
occasional  resort  of  some  of  the  boats  from  the  islands, 
which  exchange  their  commodities  for  the  wools  and 
skins  of  CarUli.  We  saw  several  sail  of  these  small 
merchantmen  proceeding  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
gulf. 

The  Gulf  of  Arta,  in  the  time  of  Barbarossa,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Turkish  navy,  maintained  to  over- 
awe the  armaments  of  the  Christian  Powers  in  the 
Italian  seas;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever 
navigated  by  any  large  ship  of  war  of  the  modern 
construction. 

•  Polyb.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  69. 

■  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  PUny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  calls  the  gulf  thirty- 
nine  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad. 

*  After  writing  the  above,  I  find  that  Casaubon,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Strabo,  has  compared  the  two  passages  without  a  remark ;  so  that  KVKKoi 
most  be  ocmsidered  to  bear  the  same  meaning  as  ledXiror  would  have  done, 
though  it  is,  wherever  else  I  have  seen  it  in  this  author,  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  vepiodos^  vtpifArrpogj  or  <rrp<fyyvXof ,  his  usual  words« 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Lutiiki  —  Night  scene  at  that  place  —  Route  through  Carlili  to  Katiina  — 
to  Makal^  —  Proepects  from  the  hills  of  the  river  Aspro  or  Achelous  — 
Route  continued  —  to  Prodromo  —  Passage  of  the  Acheloiis  —  Arrival  at 
Gouri&  —  Route  over  the  Paracheloitis  —  to  Natolicd  —  The  shallows  of 
Mesolonghi  and  Natolio6  —  The  fishery  —  Conjecture  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  sLdlows  —  The  town  and  inhabitants  of  Mesolonghi  — ^Passage  to 
Patras. 

At  Lutrdki  there  were  only  a  custcmi-house  and  a  barrack 
for  soldiers,  both  of  stone,  close  to  each  other,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  sida,  except  towards  the  water,  by  a 
high  wall.  We  bathed  in  a  little  cove  near  the  house ; 
but  were  prevented  from  strolling  any  fiarther,  as  the 
woods  were  suspected  to  be  yet  infested  by  the  robbers 
who  had,  five  days  before,  appeared  in  a  body  of  thirty- 
five  men,  and  carried  off  a  Greek  and  a  Turk,  before  the 
guard  had  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  yard.  They 
pointed  out  to  us  a  small  green  spot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  where,  in  the  sight  of,  and  as  a  bravado  to,  the 
ten  soldiers  shut  up  in  the  barrack,  they  shot  the  Turk, 
and  stoned  the  Greek,  whom-they  had  taken. 

In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A  goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled 
in  the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  themselves 
in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greater  part 
of  them  assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and, 
whilst  ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated 
on  the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze  to  their  own 
songs,  in  the  manner  before  described,  but  with  as- 
tonishing energy.  All  their  songs  were  relajtions  of 
some  robbing  exploits.  One  of  them,  which  detained 
them  more  than  an  hour,  bejpan  thus  : — "  When  we  set 
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out  from  Parga  there  were  sixty  of  us  :*'  then  came  the 
burden  of  the  verse — 

"Robbers  all  at  Parga  I 
Robbers  all  at  Parga  1" 

"  Kk4<l)T€is  irore  ndpya  I 
KXe^€i£  voT€  ndpya !" 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round 
the  fire,  dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and 
again  whirled  round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated. 
The  rippling  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin 
where  we  were  seated  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song 
with  a  milder  and  not  more  monotonous  music.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  but  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  lake, 
which,  together  with  the  wild  appearance  of  the  dancers, 
presented  us  with  a  scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine 
picture  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the  author  of 
the  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho/ 

As  we  were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Albanians,  it  did  not  at  all  diminish  our  pleasure  to 
know  that  every  one  of  our  guard  had  been  robbers, 
and  some  of  them  a  very  short  time  before.  The 
most  respectable  and  best-mannered  Bolu-bashee  with ' 
us  had  been,  four  years  past,  a  very  formidable  one, 
having  had  the  command  of  two  hundred  upon  the 
mountains  behind  Lepanto,  but  he  had  submitted  with 
his  men,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  Ali.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  had  retired  to  our  room,  at 
which  time  the  Albanians,  wrapping  themselves  up  in 
their  capotes,  went  to  sleep  round  the  fires. 

We  were  off  at  half  past  eight  the  next  morning, 
when  we  took  ten  other  soldiers  from  the  barrack, 
besides  our  own  party,  as  for  the  first  two  hours  there 
were  some  notorious  passes  in  the  woods  through  which 
our  route  lay.  Approaching  these  spots,  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  party  walked  briskly  on  before,  and,  when 
they  had  gone  through  the  pass,  halted  until  we  came 
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up  to  them.  We  travelled  to  the  south  amongst  thick 
forests,  with  now  and  then  a  small  opening,  through 
which,  on  hoth  sides,  were  to  he  discerned  a  plain  and 
low  hills.  In  one  or  two  green  spots  near  the  road 
were  Turkish  tombstones,  generally  imder  a  clump  of 
trees  and  by  the  side  of  a  stone  fountain,  the  resting- 
place  of  the  traveller. 

Having  passed  the  woods,  the  ten  men  returned 
to  Lutrdki,  and  we  got  into  an  open  country.  We 
passed  over  a  low  hill,  on  which  were  a  small  village 
and  a  barrack  for  Albanian  soldiers,  and  leaving  this 
to  the  left  a  little,  ascended  some  more  rising  ground 
to  a  village  called  E^atiina,  where  we  arrived  by  twelve 
o'clock. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  proceeded  farther  this 
day,  but  our  progress  was  interrupted  by  an  affair 
between  our  Albanians  and  the  primate  of  the  village, 
for,  as  we  were  looking  about  us,  and  horses  were  col- 
lecting to  carry  our  baggage,  as  we  had  dropped  those 
from  Lutriki,  after  a  torrent  of  words  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  swords  were  suddenly  drawn  and  guns  cocked, 
and  upon  this,  in  an  instant,  and  before  we  could  stop 
the  affray,  the  primate  threw  off  his  shoes  and  cloak, 
and  fled  so  precipitately,  that  he  rolled  down  the  hill 
and  dislocated  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we  could  persuade  him  to  come  back  to  his  house,  where 
we  were  lodged  :  when  he  did  return,  he  said  he  did  not 
care  so  much  about  his  shoulder  as  for  the  loss  of  a 
purse  with  fifteen  zequins  which  dropped  out  of  his 
pocket  during  his  tumble.     The  hint  was  understood. 

Katdna,  inhabited  by  Greeks  only,  contains  twenty 
houses,  but  most  of  them  of  the  better  sort,  well  built 
with  stone.  The  primate's  house  is  a  very  good  one, 
neatly  fitted  up  with  sofas.  Upon  a  knoll  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  are  a  schoolhouse  and  yard,  and  from  this 
spot  there  is  a  very  extensive  view.  To  the  west  are 
high  mountains  called  Bumisto  (or  Vounsto,  the  hill). 
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ranging  from  north  to  south  near  the  coast.  To  the 
east  there  is  also  a  grand  mountain  prospect  in  the  difih 
tance,  but  nearer  there  is  seen  a  green  valley,  and  a 
considerable  piece  of  water  stretching  through  a  long 
line  of  country. 

The  modem  name  of  the  piece  of  water  or  lake  is  Ni- 
zeros,  and  it  is  about  six  miles,  they  told  us,  in  length.* 

We  had  much  diflSculty  in  procuring  horses  at  Ka- 
tuna,  so  that  we  were  not  off  until  half-past  eleven  the 
next  morning,  and  did  not  travel  more  than  four  hours 
that  day,  to  a  village  called  MakaU.  The  path  was 
southwards,  tolerably  good,  through  a  woody  country  at 
first,  but,  on  mounting  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stood, 
the  prospect  widened  on  every  side,  and  we  again  saw 
the  lake  and  the  plain  stretching  far  down  to  the  south. 

Makald  is  a  well-built  stone  village,  containing  about 
forty  houses,  separated  from  each  other,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  a  little  above  the  condition  of  peasants,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  large  flocks  of  sheep  of  a  thick  coarse 
fleece,  that  is  sold  into  Albania  and  the  Morea.  He 
with  whom  we  lodged  was  a  grave  important  gentleman, 
calling  himself  a  merchant,  and  keeping  a  secretary. 
The  houses  we  saw  in  Carlili  were  much  better  than 
any  we  had  seen  in  the  villages  of  Albania.  The  one 
we  slept  in  at  MakaU  had  very  much  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  old  mansions  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  There  were  two 
green  courts  to  it,  one  before,  and  the  other,  round 
which  there  was  a  raised  terrace,  behind  the  house.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  very  high  and  very  thick 
wall,  which  shut  out  the  prospect  entirely,  but  was  per- 
fectly necessary  in  a  country  frequently  overrun  by 
large  bands  of  robbers  in  their  way  from  the  island  of 

*  Colonel  Leake  has  given  a  very  iber  the  lake  mentioned  above  is  that 

minute  aoconnt   of   the  route  from  which  he  calls  the  Lake  of  Valto  er 

Lutriki  to  Mesolonghi,  which  I  am  Agrilio,  or  that  of  Lygovitzi. — 8ee 

unable,  however,  to  reconcile  exactly  *  Northern  Greece,'  vol.  iii.  chap,  xxxii. 

with  my  journal,  I  do  not  know  whe-  —[1854.  J 
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Santa  Maura  to  the  mountains  of  Triccala  and  Agrapha. 
The  operations  of  some  of  these  outlaws  were  visible  in 
the  ruins  of  a  large  house,  which  was  pulled  down  by 
them  about  twenty  years  past,  after  a  determined  oppo- 
sition from  the  inhabitants.  The  possession  of  Santa 
Maura  by  the  English  will  much  tend  to  free  Carlili 
from  these  depredators. 

From  the  lughest  point  in  the  village  we  were  shown 
two  pieces  of  wall,  which  our  host  assured  us  were 
remains  of  antiquity.  One  of  them  was  on  a  hill  to  the 
west,  called  Aeto ;  and  anotiier  on  a  hill  to  the  east, 
overlooking  the  Aspro,  the  Acheloiis,  and  by  name  Ly- 
govitzi.  I  should  not  forget  that  on  this  eminence 
ther^  was  suspended  from  a  stake  a  piece  of  thick  curved 
iron  hoop,  which,  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  also  hang- 
ing from  the  stake,  serves  to  call  the  Greeks  to  church, 
and  also  to  alarm  the  country  when  the  robbers  appear ; 
for  the  melancholy  noise  may,  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  be  heard  in  the  surrounding  woods  and  valleys 
for  many  miles.  This  is  the  church-bell  universally 
used  in  the  Levant.  There  is  an  exact  picture  of  one 
in  Toumefort.' 

We  were  detained  at  Makal^*  a  day,  because  horses 
could  not  be  found  to  carry  us  on,  which  delay  our 
Albanian,  Vasilly,  assured  us  was  owing  to  the  disuse 
of  the  stick ;  but  on  the  18th  of  November  we  set  out 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

We  went  through  woods  along  a  craggy  tangled  path 
to  the  south,  and  at  half-past  twelve  passed  a  village 
of  a  few  huts  called  Prodrome  -}*  after  which,  going  a 

»  Tom.  i.  p.  114^  Lett  iii.  edit.  Paris,  1717. 


*  *^  Makhali,  to  judge  by  the  rains  **  Makhal&  commands  a  noble  view  of 

dispersed  over  tiie  hiU  on  which  it  the  Achelons  and  the  ^tolian  plains." 

stands,  was  once  a  considerable  town ;  — Beseardies  in  Greece,  p.  414. 

there  are  now  not  more  than  fifty  fami-  ^  "TheProesto8ofPrc^hiomo,who 

11^.    It  is  said  to  be  the  healthiest  is  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 

portion  in  the  interior  of  Karlili."  remembers  when  there  were  sixty  or 

— Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  510.  seventy  houses  in  his  village :  there 
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point  to  the  eastward  of  south,  we  strack  into  deeper 
woods  of  oaky  which  lasted,  with  hardly  one  opening,  for 
five  hours,  until  we  found  ourselves  at  a  village  of  huts 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Aspro. 
In  the  course  of  our  journey  through  the  forest  we 
lighted  upon  three  new-made  graves,  which,  as  our 
A^lbanians  passed,  they  pointed  at,  crying  out,  "  Sir, 
the  robbers !"  and  not  long  after  this,  as  the  whole  party 
of  them  were  passing  along  in  a  string,  on  something 
being  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  they  rushed 
amongst  the  trees  to  practise  their  manoeuvres,  but 
found  nothing  to  attack.  They  seemed  to  apprehend 
some  danger  during  the  whole  day;  they  were  un- 
usually silent,  and  did  not  always  keep  in  the  path,  but 
beat  about  amongst  the  bushes  on  either  side. 

We  had  once  a  view  through  the  woods  of  the  large 
town  named  Vraich6re,'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro, 
probably  about  ten  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the 
place  at  which  we  crossed. 

The  stream  of  this  river  was  very  broad,  and  rapid, 
and  deep ;  not  so  broad  as  the  river  at  Tepeleni,  but  of 
a  much  larger  body  of  water.  However,  although  the 
sun  was  set,  we  passed  over  in  a  well-contrived  ferry-boat 
to  a  decent  village,  partly  of  Turkish,  partly  of  Greek 
families,  called  Gourid,  where  we  passed  the  night.** 

From  Lutriki  to  G^uria,  over  a  country  which  it  had 
taken  us  altogether  fourteen  hours  and  a  half  to  tra- 
verse, we  did  not  meet  or  pass  a  single  traveller  of  any 
description,  and  we  only  saw  one  more  village  than 
those  through  which  we  passed.  The  whole  of  Carlili 
appeared  to  us  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  unpeopled 

are  now  only  six."  (Northern  Qreece,  from    the   Aspro.  —  Researches    in 

vol.  iii.  p.  514.)    Colonel  Leake  calls  Greece,  p.  414. — [1854.] 
^Is  tract ''  a  vast  extent  of  Velanidhi        ^  Colonel  Leake    says    the    river 

woods  frequented  only  by  robbers,  or  here  may  be  compared  to  the  Thames 

by  Eara^unides  with  their  flocks,  at  Staines. — Northern  Creece,  voL  iii. 

lliis  is  called  the  forest  of  Manina.**  p.  521.    Colonel  Mure  says  (vol.  L 

(Ibid.)— [1854.]  chap,  ix.),  "  It  is  really  a  noble  river, 

*  Vraidunre  is  two  or  three  miles  by  far  the  finest  in  Greece." — [1854.] 
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plains.  All  our  route,  except  a  few  miles,  was,  as  de- 
scribed, through  thick  woods  of  oak ;  but  what  we  sa^w 
of  the  ^tolian  side  of  the  Acheloiis  seemed  very  dif- 
ferent, less  woody  and  hilly,  and  aboimding  with  tracts 
of  luxiniant  cultivation. 

Leaving  Gk>urii  the  next  morning,  we  changed  our 
southerly  for  an  easterly  direction,  and  continued  at 
first  through  a  plain  of  corn-fields  near  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  we  soon  left  on  our  right,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  rich  open  country,  sometimes  over  stone 
causeways,  and   between  the   hedges  of  gardens  and 
olive-groves,  when  we  were  stopped  by  the  sea.'    What 
we  had  passed  over  from  Gourii  was  that  fruitful  region 
formerly  called  Paracheloitis,  which  was  drained,  or, 
according  to  one  of  the  prettiest  allegories  of  ancient 
mythology,  torn  from  the  Acheloiis  by  the  perseverance 
of  Hercules,  and  presented  by  the  demigod  for  a  nuptial 
present  to  the  daughter  of  Oeneus.     This  was  the  horn 
whose  plenty  was  the  prize  so  often  disputed  by  the 
rivals  of  Acarnania  and  -/Etolia.     The  water  at  which 
we  now  arrived  might  more  properly  be  called  a  salt- 
marsh  than  the  sea,  or  a  shallow  bay  stretching  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  into  the  land  for 
several  miles.    At  the  spot  where  we  stood  it  was  about 
two  miles  broad,  and  not  more  than  two  "feet  deep. 
Half  way  over  was  the  town  of  Anatoliod,^  rising  out 
of  the  water ;  and  to  this  place,  after  dismissing  our 
horses,  we  passed  over  in  several  punts,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  number  plying  to  and  fro. 

We  were  treated  at  first  rather  cavalierly  by  the 

*  Colonel  Leake  recrossed  the  Aspro  em  extremity  of  the  lagoon,  at  the 

from  Gourii  to  visit  some  Hellenic  foot  ofthe  riageofStavTomenoSyanda 

mins,  an  hour   and  a  half  distant,  mile  distant  from  the  bank  on  either 

at  Palseamani,  which  may  haye  *'  pos-  side  to  the  east  and  west.    The  island 

sibly    been    EBTSicHiE,    mentioned  is  so  small  as  to  be  entirely  covered 

by    the    poet    Alcman."  —  Northern  with  the  town,  which  oontams  abont 

Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  697. — [1854.]  four    hundred    houses."  —  Northern 

^  "  The  island  of  Anatoliko  is  about  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  529.— [1854.] 
three  miles'  distance  from  the  north- 
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Albanian  governor  of  the  town,  who,  however,  on  being 
spoken  to  a  little  decisively,  and  presented  with  the 
signature  of  his  master  Ali,  provided  proper  lodgings, 
and  billets  for  our  soldiers.  We  found  out  that,  during 
our  altercation  with  the  governor,  a  Greek,  who  had 
been  nominated  English  Vice-Consul  of  the  place,  had 
sat  by  without  saying  a  word,  or  letting  us  know  that 
there  was  in  the  town  any  such  character,  to  whom  we 
might  apply.  But  the  inattention  of  this  man  was  made 
up  for  by  the  civility  of  a  Jew  physician,  who  told  us — 
I  recollect  his  expression — that  he  was  honoured  by 
our  partaking  of  his  little  misery. 

At  Anatolic6  we  stayed  one  night.  It  is  a  well-built 
town ;  the  houses  of  wood,  and  chiefly  of  two  stories, 
about  four  hundred  in  number ;  inhabited  by  some  few 
Turks,  but  principally  by  Greeks,  who  are  small  mer- 
chants, dealing  in  the  coarse  woollens  made  from  the 
flocks  of  the  country,  and  in  boutaraga,  and  fresh  and 
salted  fish.  The  water  flows  through  many  of  the 
streets,  which  have  wooden  causeways  on  piles. 

We  left  Anatolic6  the  day  after  our  arrival,  and, 
crossing  over  to  the  main  land,  but  sending  on  our 
baggage  in  punts,  proceeded  to  the  next  stage,  a  town 
called  Mesolonghi.  The  distance  is  only  three  hours,  to 
the  south,  on  a  rugged  road  under  low  stony  hills,  until 
the  last  part  of  the  ride.  At  two  hours  from  Ana- 
tolic6,  on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road,  are  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  wall.  The  spot  is  called  at  present  Tee- 
serenes,  or  some  such  name.""  A  little  way  from  Meso- 
longhi we  were  met  by  the  Greek  holding  the  oflSce, 

'  Colonel  Leake  has  this  note  on  the  Princess   Eirene,  and   the  ruins 

the  above  passage,  "  The  river  called  are  far   more  important   than   they 

TeeMcreties   or  same  sudi  name  J*    I  appeared  to  be  at  a  distance.    Inhere 

said  nothing  about  a  rtver;  the  words  is  an  account  of  them  in  Dodwell's 

are  given  above—**  the  tpot  is  called  *  Travels  in  Greece,'  vol.  i.  pp.  96 

Teeserenes ;"  but  he  is  doubtless  right  etseq.  The  ruins  are  those  of  Pfeuron, 

in  his  interpretation  of  **  Teeserenes,"  according  to  Colonel  Leake,  in  oppo- 

which  ought  to  have  been  rr^s  Kvpias  sition  to  Dodwell,  who  thou^t  they 

Elfninis   r6  nurrpop^  the    castle    of  belonged  to  (Eniadae.— [1864.J 
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which  must  be  ahnost  a  sinecure,  of  Vice-Consul  for 
the  English  nation,  and  were  conducted  by  him  through 
the  town  to  his  house,  where  we  had  a  comfortable 
lodging,  and  stayed  two  nights. 

Mesolonghi  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
salt-marsh,  or  shallow,  which  extends  between  two  and 
three  miles  into  the  land  below  Anatolic6,  and  six 
miles  about  beyond  Mesolonghi  itself,  into  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto.  At  the  extremity  of  the  shallows,  towards 
the  deep  water,  for  several  miles  in  circuit,  there  are 
rows  of  stakes,  and  also,  at  intervals,  some  wicker  huts 
raised  on  poles,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  line  between 
the  sea  and  the  bay,  and  appearing  to  those  sailing 
down  the  gulf  like  a  double  shore.*  Within  this  fence 
there  is  a  very  valuable  fishery,  and  many  boats  are 
stationed  for  that  purpose  in  the  marsh. 

The  port  of  Mesolonghi  will  not  admit  any  vessel 
drawing  more  than  three  feet  water,  nor  is  there  suffi- 
cient water  for  those  of  more  than  five  feet  anywhere 
within  the  marsh.  All  vessels  or  boats,  whether  going 
in  or  out  of  the  bay,  are  obliged,  for  want  of  depth,  to 
pass  close  to  a  small  fort,  built  on  piles,  where  lliere  is 
a  cannon  or  two  mounted,  and  where  a  Turkish  guard 
resides,  to  see  the  passes  of  those  who  enter  or  leave  the 
fishery.  The  court  is  called  Vasiladi,  and  is  five  miles 
beyond  the  town. 

Whether  the  name  Echinades  applied  to  any  of  the 
sandy  flats  now  covered  by  water,  and  whether  the 
modem  town  of  Anatolic6  can  be  said  to  stand  on  that 
one  of  them  called  first  Dulichium,  and  then  Dolicha, 
will,  it  appears,  admit  of  some  doubt :  their  very  name 
would  seem  to  decide  to  the  contrary.  Yet  the  last- 
mentioned  island  is  excepted  from  the  character  of 
rugged  sterility  attached  to  the  other  rocks.  Some  of 
them  were  by  degrees  joined  to  the  continent,  and  all 
of  them  would  have  been  so  annexed,  had  not  the  dis- 

■  Chap.  i. 
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eontinnanoe  of  cultivation,  when  the  people  were  trans- 
planted to  NicopoUs,  diminished  the  quantity  of  slime 
deposited  by  the  Achelous  near  the  shore :  so  at  least 
says  Fausanias.^  It  seems  to  me  that  these  shallows 
must  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  junction  of  the 
lake  Cynia,  and  perhaps  of  those  of  Melite  and  Uria, 
with  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  the  sand  washed  forwards  by 
the  continued  torrents  from  the  mouths  of  the  river. 
The  lake  of  Cynia,  which,  together  with  those  of  Melite 
and  Una,  was  not  far  from  the  city  of  (EniadaB,  was 
sixty  stadia  long  and  forty  broad,  and  had  a  communi*- 
cation  with  the  sea/  No  such  inland  lake  is  at  present 
to  be  seen,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  answering  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Melite  (which  was  half  the  size  of  Cynia),  or 
of  Uria,  one-fourth  as  large  ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  may  have  been  combined  to  form  the 
present  appearance  of  the  marshes  of  Mesolonghi/ 


*  Paiuanias  Arcad.  p.  493. 


*  Strab.  lib,  x. 


*  For  some  of  these  questions,  which 
a  good  deal  depend  on  the  site  of 
(Eniads,  see  Mi.  Cramer's  second 
volume  (Ancient  Greece,  p.  23),  which 
disserts  at  some  length  on  that  ques- 
tion, bat  leaves  the  point  undecided. 
Colonel  Leake,  however,  says,  "  Four 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Eatokhi  is 
Trfkardho  or  TrigurdiS-kastro,  the 
modem  name  of  a  large  Hellenic  city, 
which  was  undoubtedly  (Enia,  or  the 
dty  of  the  (Eniadffi,  that  place  having 
been  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Afdieloiis^  on  the  frontier  of  Acamania, 
tows^  ^tolia."  (Nortliem  Qreece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  556,  chap,  zxziii.)  See 
also  Colonel  Mure's  very  interesting 
details  and  plans  of  these  ruins  Tvol.  i. 
<^p.  ix\  As  to  the  lakes  on  wnich  I 
hazardea  a  conjecture,  Colonel  Leake 
says,  '*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  marsh  of  Trikhardowas  Melite, 
the  lagoon  of  Anatolikd  Cynia,  that  of 
Mesdonghi  Uria,  and  that  of  Bokhori 
the  lake  of  Calydon."— T Ibid.  p.  574.) 

This  city  (Mesolonghi)  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  conflicts  of 
the  War  of  Independence.    It  was  de- 


fended by  Mavrocordato,  at  the  head 
of  only  380  men,  with  only  14  old 
iron  guns,  against  the  victorious  Se- 
raskier  Omer  Vrioni,  commanding  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Albanians,  with 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of 
cavalry  under  Reschid  Pasha.  The 
siege  lasted  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1822,  to  the  12th  of  the  following 
January,  when,  after  an  ineffectuid 
attempt  to  storm  the  place,  the  Turks 
withdrew,  much  diminished  in  num- 
bers, discomfited,  and  disgraced.  (Scq 
Gordon's  *  History  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution,' book  ii.  chap,  v.)  In  1824-25 
Mesolonghi  stood  a  siege  of  twelve 
months,  and  during  &e  last  Bye 
months  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
war.  *' According  to  the  best  testi- 
mony, the  town,  when  it  surrendered 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1825,  contained  9000  indivi- 
duals: of  these,  500  were  killed  in 
the  sortie,  and  600  were  subsequently 
starved  to  death,  and  peiiiaps  1800 
escaped,  200  of  the  latter  beine  females. 
Ibranim  boasted  of  having  taken  3000 
heads,  and  from  3000  to  4000  women 
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Mesolonghi  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  pasha  of  two 
tails,  hut  is  now  under  a  governor  in  dependence  upon 
Ali  Pasha.  The  inhahitants  are  partly  Greeks,  partly 
Turks,  in  number  about  five  thousand.  They  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  fishery,  where  the  grey  mullet  is  taken  in 
quantities  suflScient  to  supply  many  parts  of  Boumelia 
and  the  Morea  with  the  boutaraga  made  from  their 
roes.  None  of  them  are  very  rich,  but  several  possess 
about  five  thousand  piasters  per  annum — a  good  income 
in  that  country.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and 
two  stories  high.  The  bazar  is  furnished  with  some 
neat  shops,  and  the  streets  are  paved.  Both  Mesolonghi 
a>nd  Anatolic6  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  towns 
in  Boumelia;  and,  except  Patras,  they  carry  on  the 
most  extensive  trade  with  the  islands  of  any  ports  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country. 

It  is  all,  I  believe  (except  the  town  of  Lepanto,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Epacto,  which  is  governed  by  a  pasha  of 
two  tails),  in  the  hands  of  Ali ;  and,  both  as  to  its  popu- 
lation and  productions,  is  a  very  important  district. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  we  saw  to  the  south- 
east, and  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  is  very  mountainous.  In  a  fine 
valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  to  the  east,  at  the 
back  of  Mesolonghi,  we  had  a  view  of  the  river  Fidari, 
the  ancient  Evenus. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  we  left  Mesolonghi  in 
a  small  decked  vessel,  called  a  trebaculo,  after  having 


and  children  were  made  slaves. — Gor-  k  Constantinople.  On  assure  que  le 
don,  vol.  11.  p.  266.  corps  de  IMvdqne  de  Kogons,  Joseph, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  charged  with  a  ^t^  sal^  pour  6tre  envoye  en  entier 
committing  the  most  horrible  atrocities  au  Sultan.** — (Documens  relatife  k 
after  the  capture  of  Mesolon^i.  Mr.  PEtat  present  de  la  GKierre,  Paris,  1826, 
Eynard,  of  Geneva,  publish^  a  letter  p.  26.)  The  sending  of  heads  to 
written  from  Zante  on  the  11th  of  tk>nstantinop]e  has  long  been  a  corn- 
May,  just  after  the  event,  containing  mon  practice,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
these  words :  **  Nous  savons  que  le  whether  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  much 
sanguinaire  Ibrahim  Pasha  y  a  fait  regaled  by  the  present  of  the  poor 
une  moisson  de  quatre  k  cinque  mille  bishop.  For  many  other  details  I 
tdtes,  qui  sont  joumellement  envoys  refer  to  Colonel  Mure. — [1864.] 
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dismissed  all  our  Albanians,  except  one  who  was  taken 
into  service  as  a  companion  to  Vasily.  His  name  was 
Dervisli-Tacheere :  he  was  a  Turk.  At  parting  with 
him  all  his  companions  embraced  him,  and,  accompany- 
ing him  to  our  boat,  fired  off  their  guns  as  a  last  salute 
to  the  whole  party. 

We  were  two  hours  in  passing  out  of  the  shallows. 
As  we  showed  our  pass  at  the  fort  of  Vasiladi  we 
stopped  a  few  minutes,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  the  huts  built  on  stakes  in  the  water,  which  serve 
as  habitations  for  those  who  watch  the  fishery.  Three 
or  four  rows  of  stakes  are  planted  before  each  of  them, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  waves  rolling  in  from  the  deep 
water  in  stormy  weather;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  neither  the  huts,  nor  Vasiladi  itself,  appear 
secure  tenements  for  any  animals  not  amphibious,  and 
they  seemed  the  more  wretched  to  us  as  we  passed  them 
on  a  rainy  day,  and  saw  the  waves  washing  over  them 
at  every  gust  of  wind.' 

The  distance  from  Vasiladi  to  Patras  must  be  about 
fifteen  miles  ;  for  we  were  two  hours  and  a  half  making 
the  passage,  with  several  squalls  and  a  strong  breeze  in 
our  favour  during  the  whole  time. 

■  Vasiladi,  however,  was  of  much  unserviceable  guns,  rotten  gun-car- 
importance  during  the  siege  of  Meso-  riages,  cannon-balls,  &c.  which,  with 
longhi,  of  which,  as  Colonel  Mure  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  a  pile  or  two  of 
asserts,  it  may  be  called  the  key.  But  round  shot  still  iu  their  place,  bore  sad 
the  Ck)lonel  says  that,  when  he  testimonv  to  its  late  military  import- 
landed  there  in  1838,  it  was  '^dis-  ance  and  lamentable  fate."  (Vol.  i. 
mantled  and  deserted;  its  surface  chap.  13.) — [1854.] 
strewed  with  fragments  of  artillery, 


VOL.  I. 
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Fatras  —  Its  dtuation  —  Insalubrity  —  Ancient  state  —  Destruction  in 
1770  —  Present  state  —  Trade  —  Exports  of  the  Morea  — Consuls  at 
Patras  —  Greek  light  infantry  —  English  regiment  —  The  river  Leucate 
—  Departure  from  Patras  —  The  castles  of  the  Morea  and  Roiunelia  — 
Cape  Rhium  —  Lepanto  —  Route  to  Vostizza  —  Ancient  positions  —  Vos- 
tizza  —  A  Greek  Codja-bashee,  or  elder  —  Coursing  in  the  Morea  —  River 
Selinus — Mpmn. —  The  plane-tree — Veli  Pasha — Population  of  the  Morea. 

We  had  for  Bome  time  been  very  eager  to  reach  Patras, 
in  hopes  of  finding  letters  from  England,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  certain  necessary  repairs  in  our  bag- 
gage, which  we  had  deferred  until  our  arrival  at  this 
place.  Like  other  travellers,  we  had  fixed  upon  a  point 
where  we  were  to  commence  a  general  reform,  and  lay 
in  new  stores  to  aid  our  progress :  and,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, we  were  disappointed,  for  there  were  not  at 
Patras  half  so  many  nor  so  excellent  artisans  as  our 
dragoman  George,  himself  a  native  of  the  town,  had 
given  us  reason  to  expect.  To  complete  our  disappoint- 
ment, the  only  tailor  who  knew  how  to  make  a  Frank 
dress  was  gone  to  Zante,  at  the  pressing  instance  of 
some  oflScers  of  the  garrison. 

However,  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Engish  Consul-General  for  the  Morea,  and  his  relation 
the  Imperial  Consul,  son  of  the  gentleman  who  for  many 
years  transacted  the  English  affairs  at  this  port,  and 
who  has  an  honourable  place  in  several  books  of  travels. 
After  a  long  disuse  of  chairs  and  tables,  w5  were  much 
pleased  by  those  novelties  at  the  agreeable  entertain- 
ments given  us  by  these  gentlemen. 

I  have  in  another  place  given  a  sketch  of  the  situation 
of  Patras.     Nothing   certainly  can  be  more  pleasant 
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than  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  is  one 
blooming  garden  of  orange  and  lemon  plantations,  of 
olive-groves,  vineyards,  and  currant-grounds.  The  fruit- 
trees  and  the  vines  clothe  the  sides  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  to  a  considerable  height :  the  currants  are  on 
the  flats  below,  and  run  along  the  line  of  coast  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Both  on  the  plain 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
the  small  shrub  called  glykorizza  by  the  Greeks,  and 
which  is  our  licorice. 

The  town  itself  stands  on  a  steep  declivity  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Voidhi.'  The  higher  part  of  it  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  port,  and  in  that  quarter  are 
all  the  best  houses,  surroimded  as  usual  with  gardens. 
At  the  top  of  the  whole  is  a  large  old  Turkish  fortress, 
which  is  perfectly  useless,  and  is,  so  said  the  Greeks, 
put  in  a  ^te  of  defence  by  being  whitewashed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  war.  To  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  citadel  the  Turks  have  lately  placed  a  few  cannon 
on  the  beach,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  custom-house. 
During  the  last  war  with  Russia,  a  line  of  battle  ship 
and  a  frigate  threw  some  shot  into  the  town.  The 
Turks  depend  upon  the  new  battery  for  future  protec- 
tion from  such  an  insult. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  Patras 
is  not  a  very  desirable  residence,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tagious fevers  and  agues  with  which  it  is  occasionally 
visited.  In  the  mornings  and  the  evenings  of  the 
autumnal  season  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  all  the 
surrounding  flats  are  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  which 
we  experienced  in  our  visit,  and  found  it  to  throw  a 
chilly  dampness  even  to  the  upper  quarter.    Yet  it  may 

'  "  Mount  Voidhi,  one  of  the  most  in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  of  the 

oonspicuons  hills  in  Greece,  and  inferior  Social  War,    Pyrrhias,  the  iEtolian, 

in  height  only  to  a  few  of  the  great  sum-  estahlished    himself  at  the  head  of 

mits,  has  heen  little  noticed  by  ancient  8000  iEtolians  and    Eleians.*' — Col. 

authors.  It  seems  evidently,  however,  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  ii. 

to  be  that  Mount  Panachaicum,  where,  chap.  xiv.  p.  138. — [1864.] 

N  2 
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be  recollected,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  his  freedman  Tyro,  that  Patrae  was  in  his  time  recom- 
mended as  a  resort  for  invalids,  and  that  Tyro  himself 
paid  a  visit  to  it  on  accoimt  of  its  known  salubrity. 
They  told  us  that  in  summer  the  heat  is  insupportable  ; 
indeed,-  whilst  we  were  there  the  weather  was  so  warm 
as  to  render  bathing  very  agreeable  on  the  1st  of 
December,  though  the  summits  of  Mount  Voidhi  were 
covered  with  snow. 

Patrae'  was  distinguished  by  the  notice  of  Augustus, 
who  collected  its  citizens  scattered  by  the  ^tolian  war 
against  the  Grauls,  and,  settling  amongst  them  some  of 
those  who  had  fought  with  him  at  Actium,  dignified 
the  city  with  the  title  of  a  Roman  colony.  Some  of  the 
cities  of  Achaia  were  made  tributary  to  the  Patrenses, 
and  they  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the  decay  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  They  were  rich  in  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art.  Pausanias  enumerates  nineteen 
or  twenty  temples,  besides  statues,  altars,  and  marble 
sepulchres,  to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  the  city,  the  port, 
and  the  sacred  groves.  He  mentions  also  an  odeum, 
or  music  theatre,  the  most  magnificent  of  any  in  Greece, 
next  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens.  But  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  either  in  or  near 
Patras,  in  which  the  worship  of  St.  Andrew,  who  was 
crucified  in  the  place,  has  succeeded  to  that  of  Diana 
Laphria,  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  Bacchus  of 
Calydon. 

The  modem  town,  which,  from  the  Italian  corrup- 
tion, is  called  Patras,  but  by  the  Greeks  is  still  written 

*  CJolonel  Leake  saw  three  ancient  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  traces  of  the 
statues  in  the  wall  of.  the  cnstle :  he  numerous  temples  and  public  edifices 
also  mentions  pieces  of  Hellenic  wall,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias." 
and  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  But  Mn  Bodwell  proceeds  to  notice 
brick  were  seen  by  Wheler.  Mr.  Dod-  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  re- 
well  says,  **  llie  few  ancient  remains  mains  of  ancient  buildings,  without 
which  are  seen  at  this  place  are  of  assigning  any  precise  names  to  them. 
Roman  construction,  and  are  neither  — Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  117.— {1854.] 
grand,  interesting,  nor  well  preserved  ; 
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Patrae,  or  sometimes  Patra,  lias  been  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  contests.  It  made  the  best  defence,  in  the 
year  1447,  against  the  Turks,  of  any  place  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  the  year  1532  it  was  taken  and  ransacked 
by  Doria,  and  in  1687  Morosini  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Ottoman  armies  near  its  walls.  But  of  all  the  dis- 
tresses suflFered  by  this  devoted  cily  perhaps  the  last 
was  the  most  terrible. 

It  was  freed  by  the  temporary  success  of  the  Greek 
insurgents,  in  1770,  from  the  yoke  of  tb^  Turks ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Albanians,  who  rushed  through 
the  passes  of  the  isthmus  to  the  assistance  of  the  Maho- 
metans, soon  decided  the  fate  of  the  place.  An  army  of 
ten  thousand,  both  horse  and  foot,  entered  the  town 
through  every  avenue.  It  was  not  a  contest  but  a  car- 
nage. The  houses  were  all  burnt  to  the  groimd ;  not  a 
Greek  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  spared. 

The  son  of  the  English  Consul,  with  about  seventy  of 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
obtained  with  diflSculty  permission  from  a  body  of 
Albanians,  who  were  breaking  open  the  doors  with 
hatchets,  to  retire  to  the  fortress.  In  passing  through 
the  yard  of  the  citadel  they  saw  it  strewed  with  head- 
less bodies.  A  Turkish  commander,  who  knew  the 
young  man,  assisted  him  to  escape  in  a  barque  with  his 
fugitives  to  Zante,  whither  the  other  Consuls  and  Franks 
had  before  fled.  Not  only  Patras  but  the  surrounding 
villages  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  that  part  of 
the  Morea  called  by  the  Venetians  the  Duchy  of  Cla- 
renza,  of  which  this  place  was  the  capital,  was  for  some 
time  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  Yet  it  has  recovered  in 
the  course  of  forty  years  from  the  fire  and  sword  of  the 
Albanians,  and  Patras  may  now  be  considered  the  most 
flourishing  town  in  the  peninsula.  Napoli  and  Coron, 
once  preferred  on  accoimt  of  their  superior  salubrity, 
are  now  upon  a  gradual  de(jline. 

Patras  is  one  of  those  towns  which  are  governed  by  a 
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Bey,  as  well  as  Coron,  Modon,  Navarino,  Misitra^ 
Argos,  and  Corintli — places  of  which  any  map  of  the 
Morea  will  give  the  position.  It  contains  about  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,*  of  which  one  thousand  are  Turks 
and  the  remainder  Greeks,  with  a  few  Jews,  and  also 
some  Franks,  who  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Consuls  of  foreign  powers,  and  are  not  only  free  from 
all  extortion  and  oppression,  but  do  not  pay  even  any 
tax  to  the  Turkish  government,  unless  a  duty  of  three 
per  cent,  upon  imported  goods  may  be  so  called.  It  is 
also  frequented  by  many  of  the  Greek  islanders,  who, 
with  their  large  loose  breeches,  wear  hats  to  give  them- 
selves the  air  of  freemen.  These  come  for  the  butter, 
cheeses,  wax,  wines,  and  fruits,  which  are  sent  from  the 
ports  of  the  Morea  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the 
islands  of  both  seas. 

The  exports  of  Patras  are  very  considerable,  consist- 
ing principally  of  oranges,  olives,  cotton  from  Lepanto ; 
but,  above  all,  currants,  which  are  here  laden  for  the 
supply  of  every  part  of  Christendom. 

The  trade  formerly  carried  on  between  the. Morea  and 
the  Italian  ports,  in  Dutch  or  Danish  vessels,  must  now 
necessarily,  in  great  measure,  be  diverted  to  Malta  and 
Sicily,  to  England  and  America.  Besides  currants, 
eight  cargoes  of  corn  have  been  annually  exported,  two 
of  wool,  five  or  six  of  oil,  one  or  two  of  silk,  cotton,  lea- 
ther, vermilion,  and  gall-nuts.  Convoys  of  thirty  and 
forty  vessels  arrive  fi^m  Malta  with  all  the  articles 
wanted  in  the  Levant — coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cochineal, 
sulphur,  and  with  silk  and  gold  lace,  cloth,  hardware, 
and  other  manufactured  goods  of  England  and  France. 
Patent  London  shot  may  be  bought,  of  all  numbers,  in 
most  towns  of  the  Morea.  Besides  the  convoys  from 
Malta,  there  are  English  ships  which  come  directly  from 
Hull  and  Bristol,  and  are  employed  solely  in  the  cur- 
rant trade.     The  balance  upon  the  imports  and  exports 

■  Colonel  Leake  says  10,000  in  his  time.— [1864.] 
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ifl  alleged  to  be  one-fifth  in  favour  of  the  Morea,  which 
is  receiv^  in  silver  coin.  Of  this,  two  millions  of  piasters 
go  as  tribute  to  Constantinople,  one  million  is  taken  by 
the  Pasha  of  Tripolizza,  and  the  remainder,  about  one 
million  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
piasters,  is  the  profit  of  the  rich  Greeks.  The  Frank 
residents  are,  as  the  authority  before  mentioned  well 
observes,  only  a  sort  of  brokers,  who  get  a  percentage 
upon  the  intercourse.  The  most  considerable  of  this 
latter  description  in  the  Morea  are  Mr,  Strane,  the 
English  Consul,  and  Mr.  Paul,  the  Imperial  Consul.* 

Besides  these  gentlemen,  there  are  the  French  and 
American  Consuls  for  the  Morea  settled  at  Patras ;  and, 
owing  to  a  system  of  hostility  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  introduced  since  the  new  order  of  things  in 
France,  there  is  a  little  war  carried  on  under  the  seve- 
ral flags  of  the  difierent  nations.  Whilst  we  were  at 
Patras  the  French  agent  sent  an  official  notice  of  the 
peace  between  Austria  and  his  master ;  and  this  was 
replied  to  by  a  bulletin  containing  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  two  French  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  convoy 
off  Toulon. 

A  Consul  in  the  Levant  is  a  person  of  great  import- 
ance, having  a  chancellor,  as  he  is  called,  and  secreta- 
ries, janissaries,  and  other  dependants  attached  to  him, 
being  inviolable  in  his  person  and.  property,  and  sup- 
posed by  the  Turks  to  possess  an  unlimited  authority 
over  the  people  of  his  own  nation,  extending  even  to 
imprisonment  and  death.  The  French  gentleman  be- 
fore alluded  to  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  those 
Consuls  who,  as  Voltaire  said,  fancy  themselves  to  be 
Koman  Consuls,  being  consequential  and  decisive  to 
the  last  degree.  He  happened,  whilst  we  were  in  the 
country,  to  lose  his  sword  at  some  place  on  his  way 
from  Tripolizza ;  and  on  complaint  beifig  made  to  the 

<"  It  ahoald  be  remembered  that  the  date  of  this  description  was  1809. — 
[1864.] 
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Governor  of  Patras,  the  town  and  district  where  the 
accident  happened  were  put  in  requisition  to  find  it,  or 
furnish  his  Excellency  with  another — an  anecdote  that 
not  only  shows  the  temper  of  Mr.  Vial,  but  the  influence 
of  the  French  in  the  Morea.  His  large  tri-coloured 
flag  was  hoisted  on  every  occasion  for  triumph,  and  not 
unfrequently  on  reports  of  his  own  invention ;  and  this 
zeal  and  activity,  though  exerted  in  a  manner  which 
one  cannot  help  thinking  a  little  unjustifiable,  have  still 
certainly  some  effect  upon  the  Turks,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, further  the  views  of  the  Great  Nation. 

It  was  this  gentleman  who  gave  instant  notice  to 
the  Governor  of  Patras  of  the  attempt  making  in  the 
Morea,  by  three  men  in  EngUsh  pay,  to  raise  recruits 
for  the  new  Zantiote  regiment,  now  called  in  our  Army 
List  the  Greek  light  infantry,^  and  brought  about  the 
tragical  exit  of  one  of  the  persons  employed  on  that 
service.  It  is  certain  that  no  English  government 
would  knowingly  encourage  the  recruiting  of  our  armies 
in  the  territories  of  foreign  states.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  interested  agents  have  made  a  similar 
effort,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  British  character. 
A  Frenchman  in  our  employ  was  arrested  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same  scheme  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  This  happened  whilst  a  gentleman  who 
• 

^  The  first  service  this  Macedonian  Legion,  about  which  such  a  ridiculous 
parade  was  once  made  in  our  papers,  was  ordered  upon,  was  the  storming  of 
the  French  lines  at  Santa  Maura.  They  were  marched  up  in  our  way  of  war- 
fare, and  continued  in  good  order  until  the  batteries  opened  upon  them,  when 
they  fell  upon  their  faces  and  attempted  to  dig  holes  for  themselves  in  the 
sand.  The  English  who  were  their  officers  in  vam  endeavoured  to  raise  them, 
and,  being  left  standing  alone,  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  The  gallant 
young  man  at  whose  wish  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  who  now  com- 
mands them,  was  shot  in  the  arm.  This  was  no  time  to  trifle.  A  company 
or  two  of  the  thirty-fifth  were  marched  up,  and  carried  the  place  in  an 
instant.  1  had  this  account  from  an  officer  of  rank  who  was  on  the  spot.  It 
was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  ^n^ish  pay  or  English  discipline  had  given 
these  troops  English  intrepidity.  They  should  have  been  allowed  to  fight 
in  their  own  fashion.  The  habits  of  men  are  not  so  suddenly  changed; 
and,  allowing  these  warriors  a  due  share  of  personal  courage,  it  should  have 
been  recollected  that  it  had  never  been  their  custom  to  expose  themselves  to 
open  fire. 
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would  scorn  every  tinwortliy  practice  was  at  the  tead 
of  foreign  affairs.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Thns  it  is  that  the  resources  of  our  coimtry  are  often 
trusted  to  im worthy  hands ;  and  though  no  secretary  of 
state  would  himself  connive  at  sending  an  emigrant 
Frenchman  kidnapping  into  the  dominions  of  an  ally, 
yet  such  a  person  was  sent  upon  such  a  mission. 

At  this  place,  where  we  stayed  eleven  days,  we  dis- 
missed our  dragoman,  and  took  into  our  service  another 
Greek,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syra,  and  inhabitant  of 
Constantinople,  who  wore  the  Frank  habit.  He  spoke 
Turkish,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  bad  Latin,  the 
last  of  which  languages  he  had  learnt  at  Rome,  having 
belonged  to  one  of  the  choirs.  His  name  was  Andreas. 
The  pay  of  a  servant  of  this  description  is  from  two  to 
three  piasters  a  day  with  provisions  and  lodging. 

On  the  4th  of  December  in  the  afternoon  we  left 
Patras.»  The  road,  which  was  much  cut  up  by  the  tor- 
rents, at  first  led  us  to  the  north,  towards  the  cajstle  on 
the  cape,  formerly  called  Rhium,  distant  from  the  town 
about  five  miles  and  a  half.^  We  could  discern  from  the 
road  the  other  castle,  called  the  castle  of  Roinnelia,  as 
the  first  is  named  that  of  the  Morea,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  which  in  breadth  was  reckoned  five  stadia, 
three  himdred  and  eighty  feet  more  than  half  a  mile.^* 
These  castles,  sometimes  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Le- 
panto,  were  built  by  Sultan  Bajazet  in  the  year  1482  ; 
they  were  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1576,  blown  up 
by  the  Turks  in  1687,  but  again  restored  by  them. 
They  seemed  strong,  but  we  were  informed  that  the 
fortifications  were  entirely  neglected,  and  that  the  walls 
were  used  as  an  enclosure  for  sheep.     Near  the  castle 

•  Fifty  stadia  according  to  Pausanias ;  forty  according  |o  Strabo,  lib.  viii. ; 
bat  pOTbapg  he  means  the  town. 

•  Oirby  d^  irtvTt  oraduav  awo\€i7rov<rcu  irop$fi6if. — Strab.  lib.  viii.  p.  335. 

•  But  Colonel  Leake  thinks  there     the  distance  is  a  mile  and  a  hal£i 
must  be  same  error  in  the  text,  as     — [1854.] 
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of  the  Morea  is  a  village  of  thirty  or  forty  houses  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  towards 
Patras,  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Christians  who  were  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

Directing  our  course  to  the  east  after  leaving  the 
castle  on  our  left  at  a  mile  distance,  we  soon  had  a  view 
of  the  town  of  Lepanto,  or  Epacto,'  on  the  north  of  the 
gulf.  It  presents  a  singular  appearance,  being  seated 
on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  having  two  waUs 
terminating  in  a  vortex,  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle 
commanding  the  town  and  harbour.  The  fortifications 
are  strengthened  by  four  walls  which  run  crossways 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  parallel  lines,  and  have 
caused  the  appearance  of  the  place  to  be  compared  to  a 
papal  crown.  I  cannot  say  the  simile  struck  me ;  but  I 
read  of  it  in  Dr.  Chandler  s  Travels. 

Lepanto  was  first  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  is  small  and  circular, 
and  not  capable  of  containing  ships  of  any  burden,  is 
scarcely  perceptible  at  a  distance.  The  governor  of  the 
place  is  a  pasha  of  two  tails  ;  but  his  dominions  extend 
only  a  small  distance  from  the  town. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Lepanto  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Naupactus,  of  which  name  the  modem 
Greek  appellation,  Epacto,  is  a  corruption.'* 

Our  road  took  us  over  rough  imeven   paths,  and 


*  The  monntams,  anciently  called  Jews.    The  Turks   live   in   ruinous 

Chalcis  and   Taphiassos,  rise  majes-  houses  in  misery  and  poverty,  too 

tically  from  the   Lenanto  (^tolian)  proud  to  work,  and  by  their  insolence 

side  of  the  gulf.  The  former  overhangs  and  oppression  preventing  the  Greeks 

the  mouth  of  the  E  venus  Tthe  Fidhari);  from  settling  there.  The  latter,  as  usual 

the  latter,  the  higher  ol  the  two,  is  in  the  fortified  towns  in  Turkey,  are 

behindLepanto(Dodwell,p.  125):  but  not  permitted  to   reside  within  the 

the  lofty  summit  immediately  behind  walls :  their  houses  form  a  suburb  on 

the  town  is  now  called  Rigani,  form-  either   side,    in  each   of  which  are 

ing  a  part  of  the  mass  of  mountains  about  100  houses,  but  not  half  of  them 

named  Makryvouno,  according  to  Co-  are  now  inhabited."  ^Northern  Greece, 

lonel  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  chap.  xxi.  voL  ii.  p.  o09.')    This  place 

ii.  p.  607,  chap.  xxi. — [1854.  J  was  one  of  the   strongnolds   of  the 

*»  "  Epakto  contains  within  its  walls  Turks  during  the  War  of  Independ- 

dbout  400  Turkish  families  and  30  of  ence.— {1854.] 
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throBgli  thick  woods,  sometimes  close  to  the  shore,  and 
at  others  over  the  feet  of  high  hills  to  our  right,  that 
projected  into  the  gulf,  and  thus  afforded  no  road  along 
the  heach.'  We  travelled  due  east.  It  was  half  past 
seven,  and  had  been  long  dark,  before  we  arrived  at  a 
solitary  han  on  the  shore,  where  we  put  up  for  the 
night.  From  Patras  to  the  han  we  had  passed  only 
one  house  on  the  road  ;*  and  saw  no  other  village  than 
that  near  the  castle  of  the  Morea.  The  road  was  very 
bad  the  whole  distance. 

The  next  day,  after  walking  about  most  part  of  the 
morning  on  the  beach,  and  viewing  the  grand  moim- 
tain  scenery  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  we  left  the 
han,-  and,  travelling  through  a  more  level  and  open 
country,  and  crossing  a  wide  torrent  in  a  situation  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  ancient  river  Bolinaeus,  arrived 
in  a  little  more  than  three  hours  at  the  town  of  Vostizza, 
which  we  had  seen  for  some  time  on  a  tongue  of  land 
jutting  into  the  gulf,  shaded  at  the  back  with  groves  of 
tall  trees,  and  interspersed  with  orange  and  lemon  gar- 
dens, glittering  with  their  ripe  fruits. 

Between  Patrse  and  -ffigium,  on  whose  site  Vostizza 
is  supposed  to  stand,  there  were  the  river  Meilichus, 
the  river  Charadrus,  the  city  of  Argyra,  the  river  Selem- 
nus  (once  a  shepherd,  but  afterwards  a  stream,  whence 
the  neglected  swain  and  the  forsaken  nymph  drank  obli- 
vion of  their  former  passion),  the  river  Bolinaeus,  and 
the  city  Bolina ;  and  also  the  city  Rhypes  a  little  above 
the  road  (which  was  a  military  one),  something  more 
than  three  of  our  miles  from  JEgium.  Of  the  three  cities, 
as  Rhypes  was  not  inhabited  when  Strabo  wrote,  and  all 
were  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  not  a  vestige  remaining.     The  rivers  also,  with 


'  Called   Palaao-vouno,  or  the  old  biri,  and    the    harbour    below  that 

mountain. — ^Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  called  £rineu8. — Leake's  Morea,  chap, 

—[1854.]  xxxi.  p.  410,  vol.  iii.— [1854.] 

*  I  take  this  to  be  the  han  of  Lam- 
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one  exception  before  noted,  are  sunk  into  streams  whicli 
we  should  call  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  winter 
brooks. 

The  whole  distance,  by  the  shortest  road  from  PatraB 
to  jEgimn,  was  one  hundred  and  ninety  stadia,  some- 
thing more  than  twenty-one  miles  and  a  half.  The  sail 
roimd  the  shore  was  forty  stadia  longer.  It  was  first 
to  Ehium  fifty  stadia,  to  Port  Panormus  fifteen,  to  the 
walls,  called  of  Minerva,  fifteen,  to  Port  Erineus  ninety, 
to  JEgium  sixty.*' 

The  gulf,  which,  as  far  as  Vostizza,  is  rather  narrow, 
swells  beyond  that  point  into  a  considerable  sea. 

An  hour  before  we  arrived  at  the  town  we  had  our 
first  view  of  Parnassus,  whose  highest  summit  is  now 
called  Lidkura,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  rising  far 
above  the  other  peaks  of  that  hilly  region,  and  capped 
with  snow.  The  two  tops,  however,  were  not  die- 
cemible ;  nor  did  I  ever  observe  that  peculiarity  during 
the  three  weeks  we  were  within  sight  of  the  poetic 
mountain.  It  applies,  I  presume,  to  the  two  peaks  above 
the  chasm  at  Delphi. 

Yostizza^  contains  between  three  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  who  trade  in  raw  silk, 
cheeses,  currants,  hides,  gums,  rackee,  the  small  fishes 
called  sardinias,  and  boutaraga.  The  hard  cheeses  of 
Vostizza  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Morea.  The 
town  and  its  district  are  governed  by  a  Greek  Codja- 
bashee,  or  elder,  as  are  three  others  of  the  twenty-four 

*  Pausanias  Achaic.  pp.  441  and  442. 


■  ColonelLeake  says  that  Pausanias,  in  this  particular:  vol.  i.  p.  126. — 

in  giving  the  land  and  sea  route  from  [1854.] 

Patrae  to  iBgium,  "  has  left  the  topo-        *»  See  the  description  of  Vostizza  in 

graphy  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  as  can  Colonel  Leakeys  Morea  (vol.  iii.  chap, 

only  be  removed  by  an  actual  inspec-  xxvi.  p.  186).    There  seems  to  be  no 

tion  of  the  places  ;*'  and  that  "  Strabo,  doubt  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the 

too,  tends  to  mislead  us  by  speaking  ancient  JSgium.    The   same  author 

of  Rhium  and  Drepanum  as  if  they  may  be  consulted  for  an  account  of 

were  one  and  the  same  promontory.  the  route  from  Patras  to  Vostizza,  with 

(Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  414,  the  ancient  and  modem  topography 

chap,  xxi.)    Dodwell  corrects  Strabo  carefully  compared.— [1854, ' 
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cantons  into  which  the  Morea  is  divided — Caritene,  Si- 
nano,  and  Vasilico.  We  were  lodged  in  the  house  of 
the  Codja-bashee  at  Vostizza,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
title,  was  a  very  young  man,  not  twenty  years  old,  by 
name  Andreas  Londo,  the  son  of  a  Greek  in  the  highest 
esteem  with  Veli  Pasha,  and  acting  the  part  of  his  chief 
minister  at  Tripolizza.  We  could  in  an  instant  discover 
the  Signor  Londo  to  be  a  person  in  power  :  his  chamber 
was  crowded  with  visitant^  claimants,  and  complainants; 
his  secretaries  and  clerks  were  often  presenting  papers 
for  his  signature ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  our  host 
and  his  household  presented  us  with  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  Greek  in  authority — a  sight  which  we  had 
never  before  seen  in  Turkey.  The  Codja-bashee  was 
not  quite  five  feet  in  height,  and,  without  any  exagge* 
ration,  his  cap,  or  calpac,  was  very  near  one-third  of 
that  measure.  He  studied,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
give  himself  the  reserved  air  of  a  Turk ;  but  his  natural 
good-humour  and  liveliness  frequently  burst  through 
the  disguise,  and  displayed  him  in  his  real  character 
of  a  merry  playful  boy;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
before  we  left  his  house  we  had  more  than  once  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  throw  oflF  his  robes  and  cap,  tuck  up 
his  sleeves,  and  attempt  some  feats  of  agility,  such  as 
jumping  over  chairs,  tumbling,  and  sparring,  with 
which  latter  exercise  he  was  so  highly  delighted,  that 
he  now  and  then  started  up,  called  in  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, and  knocked  him  down  on  the  sofa,  as  a  trial 
of  his  skill.  Being  imder  no  restraint  from  a  superior, 
he  showed  the  true  bent  of  his  disposition,  which, 
perhaps,  would  be,  in  better  days,  that  of  the  Greeks 
in  general ;  for  he  was  passionate,  enthusiastic,  childish, 
important,  and  a  little  osteutatious ;  but  polite,  kind, 
and  hospitable,  and  showing  many  evident  traits  of  an 
amiable  mind.' 

■  I  conclude  this  gentleman  to  be     distinguished  part  in  the  War  of  Indo- 
the  same  Andreas  Londo  who  played  a     pendence. — [  1854.] 
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We  were  comfortably  lodged  and  handsomely  en- 
tertained by  him.  His  house  was  large,  and  built  on 
stone  arches,  the  ascent  to  it  being  by  a  wooden  stair- 
case. It  contained  two  wings,  the  right-hand  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  females  of  the  family, 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  never  once  saw  in  ten  days ; 
the  left-hand  apartments  consisted  of  the  Toom  of 
audience,  and  of  a  back  chamber,  where  we  slept.  The 
gallery  connecting  the  two  wings  had  a  dining-room 
in  the  middle ;  the  culinary  concerns  were  carried  on 
in  a  place  to  which  the  entrance  was  on  the  right  of 
the  dining-room ;  and  a  door  on  the  left  of  that  apart- 
ment opened  into  a  small  closet  which  might  as  well 
have  been  elsewhere.  The  room  of  audience  was  well 
fitted  up  with  fine  sofas,  a  rich  carpet,  and  sash  win- 
dows, a  great  rarity.  In  the  dining-chamber  were 
tables  and  chairs.  We  were  told  the  house  altoge- 
ther was  the  best  of  any  belonging  to  a  Greek  in  the 
Morea. 

The  table  kept  by  the  young  Londo  was  good,  as 
far  as  a  Greek  cook  can  prepare  a  dinner.  The  meat 
was  stewed  to  rags.  They  cut  up  a  hare  into  pieces 
to  roast.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  the  flesh 
dishes  were  boiled/  The  pastry  was  not  good,  being 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  not  well  baked ;  but  the 
thick  ewes'  milk,  mixed  with  rice  and  preserves,  and 
garnished  with  almonds,  was  very  palatable.  The 
boutaraga,  caviar,  and  macaroni  powdered  with  scraped 

•  Servius,  in  a  note  on  line  710  of  the  first  book  of  the  ^neid,  asserts  that 
Homer's  heroes  never  ate  boiled  meat ;  but  Lambert  Bos  cities  Athenaeus  to 
prove  the  contrary.* 


*  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  boiling  the  comic  poet  Eubulus,  whidi  settles  this 

of  meat  is  only  introduced  in  Homer  as  a  qnestion.     The   Epitomizer   of  Athenseus 

simile,  and  that  the  Homeric  warriors  never  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 

are  said  to  feed  on  boiled  meat.     The  refer-  use  of  fish,  which  also  is  alluded  to  by 

ence  to  Athenseus,  or  rather  his  Epitomizer,  Sarpedon  only  as  a  simile.     There  is  no 

does  not  justify  the  assertion  of  Lambert  mention  of  ^e    Homeric  warriors  eating 

Bos.     See  ihe  Epitome  of  Athenwus  (lib.  i.  fish.— [1854.] 
cap.  xlvi.),  and  the  curioos  quotation  from 
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cheese,  were  good  dishes.  But  the  vegetables  and 
fruits,  some  of  which  the  luxuriant  soil  furnishes  with- 
out culture,  were  indeed  delicious,  and  in  great  variety. 
There  were  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  spinach,  artichokes, 
lettuces,  and  celery  in  abundance;  but  the  want  of 
potatoes  was  suppUed  by  a  root  tasting  like  sea-cale. 
The  fruits,  which  were  served  up  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner  and  before  the  cloth  was  removed,  were 
oranges,  olives,  pears,  quinces,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
medlars,  and  nuts,  and,  lastly,  the  finest  melons  we  ever 
tasted.  These  last  fruits  were,  however,  not  grown 
in  the  Morea,  but  brought  from  Cefalonia,  where  alone, 
and  in  one  spot  only  of  the  island,  so  our  host  told  us, 
they  come  to  so  great  a  perfection.  To  transplant 
them  has  been  attempted,  but  they  lose  their  flavour  in 
another  soil.  We  were  too  late  for  the  siunmer  fruit 
in  the  Morea ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  peaches,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  nectarines,  and  even  the  grapes,  in  the 
Levant,  are  inferior  to  those  grown  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  hot-houses,  in  England ;  for  the  Greeks,  either 
not  knowing  or  too  lazy  to  engraft,  have  never  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  quaUty  of  their  trees.  The 
green  fig  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  but  to  me  it 
seemted  tasteless. 

The  dinner-hour  at  Vostizza  was  foui*  o'clock ;  and 
the  supper,  formerly  the  most  important  meal,  but  now 
gradually,  in  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  Christen- 
dom, supplied  by  cofiee,  was  entirely  dispensed  with. 
In  the  morning,  a  cup  of  chocolate,  with  fried  buttered 
bread  in  strips,  was  handed  to  each,  and  no  breakfast 
table  was  set. 

The  Codja-bashee  rose  about  eight  o'clock,  and  gene- 
rally passed  his  morning,  until  twelve,  in  the  concerns 
of  his  ofiSce,  or  with  the  females  of  his  family,  or  at 
church :  then  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  went  into 
the  coimtry  to  hunt,  or  called  on  the  Turks  or  Greeks 
of  the  town ;  after  dinner  he  passed  some  time  in  busi- 
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ness,  or  in  his  "  gynaBceum ''  with  the  ladies :  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  our  company,  until 
eleven,  when  he  retired  to  rest.  During  the  whole 
day  the  pipe  was  seldom  out  of  his  mouth,  not  even 
when  he  was  on  horseback.  Being  one  day  informed 
of  the  approach  of  the  English  Consul  from  Patras,  he 
went  out  to  meet  him  in  form,  with  two  of  his  longest 
pipes,  and  they  both  rode  into  the  town  smoking. 
This  is  considered  the  most  ceremonious  way  of  receiv- 
ing a  stranger  of  distinction. 

We  accompanied  our  host  on  one  or  two  coursing 
parties,  and  were  mounted  on  some  good  horses  out 
of  his  stables.  An  English  sportsman  would  not  fail 
to  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which  this  diversion  is  taken 
in  the  Morea.  We  had  with  us  four  wire-haired  grey- 
hounds called  Lacouni  (canes  Laconici),  three  mongrel 
pointers,  and  several  curs :  we  beat  about  the  bushes, 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  with  a  large  party  of 
men  on  foot  and  horseback ;  and  the  moment  the  hare 
was  started,  all  the  dogs  set  off,  thredding  the  bushes,  of 
which  there  were  large  clumps  on  the  plain,  barking  and 
running  both  by  sight  and  smell.  The  hare  was  lost 
for  a  moment,  then  found  again,  and  after  a  short  run 
killed.  It  was  of  a  light-grey  colour.  During  our 
search  for  hares  we  put  up  many  woodcocks,  with 
which  both  the  Morea  and  Roumelia  abound  in  the 
winter  season. 

The  country  behind  Vostizza,  and  to  the  south-east  of 
it  as  far  as  the  mountains,  about  six  miles  distant,  is  cul- 
tivated and  divided  into  com  grounds,  but  very  stony, 
and  interspersed  with  brushwood.  Through  the  plain, 
from  a  narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  flows  a  river,  broad 
but  not  deep,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  If  Vostizza 
be  -^gium,  this  stream  is  the  Selinus.  Immediately  to 
the  east,  on  the  shore,  there  are  large  groves  of  olive- 
trees  :  on  the  west,  below  the  cliff  on  which  the  town 
stands,  is  an  extensive  flat  covered  with  brushwood, 
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thrbngh  whicli  runs  a  small  fordable  stream,  that  may 
be  either  the  Phoenix  or  Meganetes  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias.  On  the  beach,  under  the  town,  is  the  enormous 
plane-tree  that  was  notorious  in  the  time  of  Chandler. 
One  of  its  largest  branches,  as  thick  as  the  trunk  of 
most  trees,  has  lately  fallen  off,  and  many  of  the  other 
boughs  are  supported  by  long  beams  of  wood.  Under 
the  shade  of  it  we  saw  a  large  vessel  building. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  at  the  modern  ^gium 
are  two  fragments  of  brick  wall  sunk  in  the  earth, 
partly  of  the  kind  called  opus  reticulatum,  or  net-work, 
and  partly  of  the  same  sort  as  those  specimens  composing 
the  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  What  has  been  considered  as 
denoting  the  site  of  Vostizza  to  be  exactly  that  of  the 
city  once  celebrated  as  the  place  of  assemblage  for  the 
states  composing  the  Achaean  League,  is  a  fountain  of 
dear  water  bursting  from  many  stone  mouths  near  the 
plane-tree ;  for  -^giiun  is  described  as  having  been  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  supplied  with  good 
water  from  plentiful  springs. 

Either  from  inclination  or  policy,  the  Greeks  in  the 
Morea  are  favoured  to  an  unusual  degree  by  their 
present  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali.  Veli  employs  many  of 
them  about  his  chief  concerns,  and,  what  is  strange  if  it 
is  true,  is  said  to  profess  much  greater  esteem  and  con- 
fidence for  those  of  his  Albanian  guards  who  are  Chris- 
tians than  for  the  Turks  amongst  them.  The  Vizier, 
for  he  is  a  Pasha  of  three  tails,  is  a  lively  young  man ; 
and  besides  the  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  languages, 
speaks  Italian,  an  accomplishment  possessed,  I  should 
think,  by  few  other  men  of  his  high  rank  in  Turkey. 
It  is  reported  that  he,  as  well  as  his  father,  is  preparing, 
in  case  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power,  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  sovereignty.  But  all  such  rumours 
appear  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unfounded ;  for,  to 
judge  from  the  little  I  have  seen,  no  Turk,  if  he  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sultans 

VOL.  I.  o 
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from  Constantinople,  would  make  up  his  mind  to  live, 
much  less  can  hope  to  teign,  surrounded  by  the  infidels. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Veli,  knowing  how  often  the 
dominion  of  the  Morea  has  been  disputed,  and  how  con- 
stantly the  attention  of  the  Christian  powers  has  been 
and  is  fixed  upon  his  pashalik,  is  willing  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.* 

•  The  snbBequcnt  career  and  fate  of    have  been  already  noticed  in  this  vo- 
thia  person,  whose  cenotaph  is  seen  at     himc. — [1854.] 
the  Silivria  Gate  at  Constantinople, 
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The  point  to  which  we  wished  to  direct  our  steps  was 
Athens,  and,  had  it  not  been  our  desire  to  visit  Delphi, 
we  should  probably  have  travelled  to  that  place  by  the 
shortest  road,  keeping  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf,  and 
passing  across  the  isthmus  directly  into  Attica.  From 
Patras  to  Corinth  is  reckoned  a  journey  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  road  from  Vostizza  passes  through  Vasi- 
lik^  which  travellers  have  decided  to  be  on  the  site  of 
Sicyon,*  about  three  hours  from  Corinth.  From  the 
istWus  to  Megara  is  nine  hours'  journey,  and  from 
Megara  to  Athens  eight. 

When  Pococke  travelled  there  were  two  ruins,  appa- 
rently antique,  beween  Vostizza  and  Vasilikd ;  the  first 
a  piece  of  thick  wall  on  the  shore,  belonging,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  ancient  Helice,^  forty  stadia  from  ^gium, 

'  Colonel  Leake  adopts  this  suppo-.  ^  The     ancient    Helice    was    de- 

sition,  or  at    least    plaoes  Vasiliki  stroyed  by  the   great  earthquake  of 

within  tiie  HeUenio  walls  of  Sicyon,  878  b.o.,  and  the  site  of  that  city 

of  which  there  are  still  some  remains  was  yisited  by  a  similar  conyulsion 

(Morea,  toI.  iii.  p.  866).  The  Colonel  on  ihe  28d  of  August,  1817.— Leake's 

gives  a  lon^  account  of  Sicyon  and  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402,  chap.  xxxi. 

a  plan  at  the  end  of  the  volume. —  —[1864.] 
[1864.] 

o  2 
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and  twelve  from  the  beach ;  the  second  about  rix  miles 
from  Vasilikd,  and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  water,  on 
a  hill  corresponding  with  jEgira.  The  whole  coast  had 
been  anciently  shaken  by  violent  earthquakes,  a  cala^ 
mity  to  which  other  parts  of  the  Morea  are  now  also 
much  subject ;  Coron  has,  on  that  account,  been  of  late 
years  not  a  safe  residence,  and  has  therefore  been  par- 
tially deserted. 

A  strong  easterly  wind,  by  no  means  unusual  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  setting  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
detained  us  until  the  14th  of  December  at  Vostizza, 
when  we  got  into  a  liarge  Cefalonian  boat  with  fourteen 
men  and  ten  oars,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  towards 
the  scale  of  Salona,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  bay  called 
formerly  the  Orissaaan  Gulf,  though  that  name  has  been 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  whole  sea  from  the 
isthmus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Evenus. 

It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  before  we  left  the 
shi)re.  We  crossed  the  gulf  in  an  oblique  direction  to 
the  north-east,  and  came,  by  half-past  one,  to  the  beach 
of  a  small  bay  in  RoumeUa,  where  we  anchored,  and 
the  boatmen  cooked  their  dinner.  We  saw  a  small  vil- 
lage on  a  hill  to  our  left,  called  Petrinizza ;  and  between 
us  and  the  village,  a  mile  distant,  was  a  han,  on  a  road 
leading  from  Lepanto  to  the  town  of  Salona.  In  an 
hour  we  were  again  in  progress^  and,  the  wind  failing 
us,  our  sailors  rowed  close  under  the  land,  keeping 
towards  the  east,  and  tracing  all  the  creeks  and  wind- 
ings of  an  uneven  shore.  In  many  places  we  skirted 
the  feet  of  high  rocky  cliffs,  the  resort  of  innumerable 
flocks  of  wild  pigeons  that  were  frightened  from  their 
crevices  by  the  dashing  of  the  oars,  and  whistled  round 
us  in  every  direction  In  three  hours  we  saw  another 
village  in  the  hills,  which  had  a  wild  and  barren 
appearance.  We  continued  along  a  bold  rocky  shore 
until  seven  o'clock,  when  we  pulled  into  a  small  creek, 
where  there  was  a  fishing-boat,  and  near  which  some 
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men  were  sittiiig  round  a  bldzing  furze  fire,  under  a 
hanging  rock.  Here  also  our  boatmen  refreshed  them- 
selves for  an  hour.  They  then  began  rowing  stoutly, 
and  in  a  short  time  doubled  a  headland,  which  was  the 
last  before  we  entered  into  the  Gulf  of  Salona.  We 
afterwards  went  northwards ;  and,  skirting  the  land,  at 
first  came  to  a  small  bay  with  a  good  harbour,  which 
we  crossed,  and  soon  pa^t  by  the  town  and  port  of  a 
place  called  Qalaxidhi,*  where  some  little  trade  is  car- 
ried on,  and  where  we  saw  the  masts  of  some  large 
trebaculos  swaying  about  in  the  moonlight.  After  this 
we  went  near  a  little  island,  also  in  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  bay,  on  which  there  was  a  church :  and  we 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  at  the  scale,  or  port, 
of  Salona  (IjamAki),  where  there  were  only  a  custom- 
house and  a  very  miserable  han,  already  so  occupied 
that  there  was  oidy  one  room  for  our  lodging,  and  that 
nearly  full  of  onions. 

From  our  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Salona  to  our 
arrival  at  the  scale,  which  is  nearly  at  its  extremity, 
we  had  been  four  hours  constantly  rowing  fast,  and 
this  must  give  a  length  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  bay, 
which  is  also  very  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  swells 
into  the  land  in  several  othqr  small  harbours  on  both 
sides.* 

The  unskilfulness  of  ancient  mariners  regarded  a 
lake  of  little  more  than  two  himdred  and  fifty-six  miles 
in  circuit  as  a  formidable  expanse  of  waters,  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  was  sometimes  called  the  Oriss8ean, 
sometimes  the  Alcyonian  Sea. 

Galaxidhi,^  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Salona,  has 

*  "  The  Corinthian  Gulf  has  a  perimeter,  from  the  Evenna  to  Araxus  (Cape 
Papa),  of  2240  stadia."— Strab.  lib.  oct  p.  336,  edit.  Casaub. 

'  "  If  (Eantheia  was  at  Galaxidhi,  *»  Galaxidhi  was  destroyed  by  the 

Laniakl,  where  some  Hellenic  remains  Gapitan  Pasha  in  the  War  of  Inde- 

are  reported  to  exist,  is  probably  the  pendence,  but  has    been    rebuilt. — 

site  of  Cheloeum.'* — Northern  Greece,  [1854.] 
VOL  ii.  p.  594.— [1854.] 
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been  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  (Edntheia,  a  town  inha- 
bited by  the  Locri  Ozolae. 

(Eantheia  sent  out  a  colony  to  the  promontory  called 
Zephyrion,  in  Italy,  a  little  after  the  foimdation  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Crotona ;  *  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  city 
of  some  size.* 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  sent  for  horses 
from  Crisso,  a  town  not  more  than  an  hour's  ride  from 
the  han. 

On  leaving  Larniki  we  went  northwards,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  short  way  over  a  rising  ground,  called  by 
Chandler  a  root  of  Cirphis,  the  mountains  whose  ranges 
formed  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Crissa.  We  then 
came  suddenly  in  view  of  a  very  romantic  prospect. 
Before  us  was  a  well-cultivated  corn-plain,  bounded  by 
Parnassus,  and  interspersed  with  extensive  groves  of 
olives;  to  the  right  was  an  opening  in  the  mountains, 
appearing  at  first  like  a  chasm,  but  enlarging  by  de- 
grees into  a  valley,  through  which  there  ran  a  small 
river.  Advancing  towards  Crisso  we  had  a  prospect  to 
the  left  between  the  hills  of  the  large  town  of  Salona, 
the  capital  of  the  district.*"  It  stands  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  as  did  Amphissa,  the  ancient  town  on  whose 
site  it  is  said  to  be  placed.^  The  last  part  of  our  ride 
was  up  an  ascent,  for  Crisso  is  placed  on  the  roots  of 
Parnassus. 

'  Strab.  lib.  vi. ;  called  by  Pansamas  (Eantli^ ;  *'  near  to  Naupaofos."-^ 
Phoc.  p.  686. 

'  Kclrcu  Koi  ir^uTfia  M  u^Xov — Patis.  Phoc.  p.  686.  It  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stadia  from  Delphi,  a  UtUe  more  than  thirteen  miles  and  a 
half. 


*  There  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  1682)  recording  the  injunctions   c^ 

walls  at  Galaxidhi. — [1854.]  DecimusSecundinus,  Proconsul,  Cura- 

^  Spon  and  Wheler  had  no  doubt  .  tor,  and  Defender  of  the  Amphissenses, 
that  Salona  stood  on  the  site  of  Am-  and  still  preserved  in  one  of  the 
i^issa,  and  Colonel  Leake,  after  some  churches,  decided  theColonel. — ^North- 
hesitation,  coincides  with  them.  The  em  Greece,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  p.  590. — 
Latin  inscription  (which  is  to  be  found  [1854.] 
at  page  311,  book  iv.,  of  the  edition  of 
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Criaso  is  a  poor  Greek  town  of  three  hundred  houses, 
but  it  is  the  residence  of  a  Bishop,  to  whom  we  had 
a  letter  from  the  Consul-General  at  Patras.  We  did 
not,  however^  lodge  at  his  house,  but  at  that  of  two 
very  decent  women  who  gave  us  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment.* 

The  writings  of  well-known  travellers,  and  the  accu- 
rate though  popular  work  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemy, 
have  rendered  even  the  imleamed  reader  so  familiar 
with  the  ancient  wonders  of  Delphi,  that  I  shall  do  little 
more  in  this  place  than  minutely  note  what  I  myself 
saw,  when  conducted  to  the  spot  by  a  Greek  guide  from 
GrissOy  on  the  16th  of  December,  1809, 

On  that  day  we  ascended  the  mountain  on  horseback, 
up  a  very  steep  craggy  path  to  the  north-east,  which 
obliged  us  often  to  dimnount.  We  could  see  for  some 
time  nothing  but  the  bare  rocks  which  we  were  climb- 
ing^  for  the  summits  of  Parnassus  were  totally  invisible, 
and  cannot  at  any  time  be  seen  by  those  who  are  in  that 
position. 

After  scaling  the  side  of  the  hill  about  an  hour  we 
saw  the  first  remarkable  object,  which  is  a  large  piece 
of  rock  on  the  left,  a  little  above  the  path.  This  ap- 
parently has  been  loosened  from  its  base,  and  contains 
an  excavation,  the  shape  of  which,  being  a  segment  less 
than  a  semicircle,  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  wide  but 
not  deep,  with  a  sort  of  trough  below,  denotes  it  to  have 
been  a  sarcophagus. 

Ascending  a  little  higher,  we  saw  another  immense 


*  In  my  fint  edition,  rel^ng  oa  Travek:  *' After  renewing  all  tliat 

P«i8anii8y  I  asserted  that  Cnsso  did  has  been  writt^  for  the  illustration  of 

not  stand  on  tlie  site  of  Grissa,  which  this  subject,  whether  by  the  andents 

was  afterwitfds  cidled  Girrfaa,  the  port  or  by  sereral  modem  geographers,  as 

of  Delphi ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  Gasaubon,  FrereL  Qedoyn,  and  others, 

with  Colonel  Leake,    ''that  Girrha  it  was  ooncludea  by  Mertele,  as  an 

and  Grissa  were  different  places,  and  opinion  also  adopted   by  D'Anville, 

that  the  latter  occuped  the  exact  situa-  that  Girrha  was  the  port^  and  Grissa 

tion  of  Krisso."    The  question  is  dis-  the  ci^."— Vol.  iv.  p.  176,  chap,  vi 

cussed  at  some  l^igth  m  Dr.  Glarke's  —{1864.] 
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stone,  or  rather  mass  of  stones,  also  on  the  left,  and  of 
a  regular  shape,  that  seems  to  threaten  the  passengers 
below. 

Behind  one  of  these  fragments  the  murderers  em- 
ployed by  Perseus  to  kill  Eumenes  may  have  lain  con- 
cealed before  they  endeavoiu*ed  to  overwhelm  him  with 
pieces  of  rock  from  above.  The  description  given  by 
Livy*  answers  most  exactly  to  the  spot,  and  might  have 
been  written  yesterday  by  an  actual  observer  of  the 
pbsitions. 

Just  beyond  the  fragments,  we  climbed  up,  to  the 
left  of  the  path,  to  a  small  cave  facing  the  w^  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  In  this  there  are  three  sepulchral 
cavities,  one  on  each  side ;  and  over  the  oblong  troughs 
where  the  body  was  placed  is  a  niche  which  may  have 
contained  the  lamp,  or  the  small  ornaments  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  ancient  tombs,  and  discovered  in  some 
of  them  at  this  day.  Some  of  these  troughs  are  of  a 
length  and  depth  suflScient  to  make  one  suppose  that  the 
bodies  they  contained  were  not  burnt,  but  buried  entire, 
or  at  least  that  their  bones  were  disposed  into  their 
proper  places,  and  not  thrown  together  into  the  imi, 
according  to  the  common  practice. 

Proceeding  up  the  steep,  we  soon  had  a  view  of 
Kastri,  a  small  mud  town  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of 
a  circular  hollow  in  the  mountain,  round  which  are  the 
rows  of  seats  belonging  to  the  Pythian  stadium.  But 
the  casing  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  which  this  building 
was  adorned  by  Atticus  Herodes,  has  disappeared,  and 
the  original  structure  of  Parnassian  stone,  alone  re- 
maining, has  the  look  of  fragments  of  old  walls  rising 
a  little  above  the  earth,  in  a  regular  order  one  over 
the  other.  Each  stone  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth  and  thick- 

*  Adscendentibus  ad  templum  a  Cirrha  prinsquam  pervcDiretur  ad  fre- 
-quentia  a>di6cii8  loca,  macoria  erat,  ab  laiva  scmitee  paulum  extaos  a  fiinda- 
men  to,  quA  singuli  traiisirent,  &C..&C. — ^Liv.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  16. 
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nes8/  Above  Kastri  is  a  perpendicular  rugged  rock ; 
below  it  is  a  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  the  Plistus, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the  stony,  flat  hills  of 
Mount  Cirphis. 

After  the  first  sight  of  the  town  we  turned  to  the 
left  hand,  towards  the  stadium,  and  were  led  to  a  cave 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  path.     In  this  cave  there 
are,  as  in  the  one  described,  three  sepulchral  cavities, 
but  the  arches  and  niches  are  larger  and  more  care- 
fully worked,  and  the  troughs  are  larger  than  in  the 
other  tombs.     To  the  entrance  of  it,  which  is  an  arch 
high  enougli  for  a  man  to  stand  upright,  the  Kastriotes 
have  adjusted  a  wooden  door,  so  that  it  serves  as  a 
dark  stable  for  two  or  three  of  their  cattle.     Over  the 
tomb,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  the  carved  head  of  some 
animal,  so  much  battered  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, but  looking  like  that  of  a  horse,  a  well-known 
sepulchral  ornament.     Above  the  tombs,  on  the  side, 
are  oval  niches.     Our  conductor  informed  us,  whilst  in 
this  cave,  that  we  were  standing  over  a  pit  which  he 
had  seen  open,  and  knew  to  be  fifty  (prrfx^i^)  cubits  in 
depth.     That  this  was  the  cavern  whence  the  Pythia 
received  the  divine  subterranean  vapour  does  not  seem 
at  all  probable ;   yet  the  people  of  the  country  have 
fixed  upon  it  for  the  sacred  spot ;  "  for,"  said  our  guide, 
**  here  the  Greeks  worshipped,  in  the  days  of  Apollo, 
the  king  of  these  places." 

A  few  paces  below  the  cave,  to  the  right,  is  a  small 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Elias,  built  on  a  spot  of  flat 
groimd,  where  is  a  large  piece  of  ancient  wall,  with 
fragments  of  carved  marble,  and  the  capitals  of  two 
colimins  inserted  in  the  work. 

On  the  left  of  the  cave,  beside  the  path,  there  is  a 


*  In  Colonel  Leake's  plan  of  Delphi  ever,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  town 

names   are    given  to     the    remains  of  Delphi,  there  can  be  no  doubt. — 

which  he  saw,  and  which  wo  ought  [1854.] 
to  have   seen.    That    Kastri,  how- 
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seat  cut  out  of  the  rock,  for  thie  refreshment  of  those 
who  have  climbed  the  mountain. 

Gk)ing  into  the  town  of  Eastri,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  paces  beyond  the  cave,  but  a  little  lower  down 
in  the  hill,  we  were  taken  to  a  hovel,  in  a  dark  room 
of  which,  half  underground,  there  was  a  piece  of  rough 
wall  several  feet  in  length  and  height,  entirely  covered 
with  ancient  inscriptions,  quite  undecipherable  in  the 
situation  where  they  are  placed/  They  register,  says 
Chandler,  the  purchase  of  slaves,  who  had  intrusted  the 
price  of  their  freedom  to  the  god,  containing  the  con- 
tract between  Apollo  and  their  owners,  witnessed  by 
his  priests,  and  by  some  of  the  Archons. 

We  next  scrambled  up  the  dirty  lanes  of  the  town  to 
two  stone  fountains,  one  above  the  other,  of  modem 
workmanship,  and  of  the  same  sort  as  are  to  be  met 
with  all  over  Greece,  They  are  both  supplied,  as  a 
woman  of  Kastri  told  us,  by  the  same  stream — the  once 
prophetic  spring  Cassotis,  now  called  Kema. 

From  this  spot  we  descended  gradually  towards  the 
east,  and,  leaving  the  town,  in  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
found  ourselves  in  a  position  where,  turning  suddenly 
to  our  left,  we  saw  an  immense  cleft  rending  the  moun- 
tain from  the  clouds  down  to  our  feet.^    Down  the  crags 

*  Colonel    Leake    (Researches    in  falling  over  a  rock  which  closes  the 

Greece,  p.  427)  has  this  comment  on  ravine  of  the  Castalia,  sixty  or  seventy 

the  above  passage : — ''  It  is  singular  yards  above  that  fountain.    Near  the 

that  Mr.  H.  should  consider  the  in-  foot  of  the  cascade  is  a  small  perennial 

scripdons  on  the  wall  at  Delphi  quite  spring.   The  Castalia  itself  is  a  copious 

undecipherable,  when  he  adds  that  pool  of  very  pure  oool  water,  at  the 

Chandler  has  explained  their  purport."  foot  of  a   perpendicular  excavation 

This  would  have  been  singular  if  I  overhung  with  ivy,   saxifrage,    and 

had  made  the  mist^e,  but  not  so  sin-  rock-plants,  around  which  grow  some 

gular  as  the  Colonel's  own  omission  of  larger  shrubs,  in  front  a  lar^e  fig-tree, 

my  words,  '*  in  the  situation  in  which  and  near  the  road  a  spreadmg  {dane. 

they  are  placed,** — which  solves  the The  Castalia  is  now 

whole  difficulty. — [1854.]  called  the  Fountain  of  Ai  lanni,  from 

i>  "Thisfissure,called'Apierod<$p€v/Aa  a  small  chapel  of  St.  John,  standing 

or  Bear  Ravine,  is  the  bed  of  a  torrent  above  one  comer  of  the  basin ;   and 

originating  in  the  upper  regions   of  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  whole 

Parnassus,  which,  though  generally  course  of  the  rivulet,  down  to  Hie 

dry,  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a  cascade  Pleistus." — Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  p.  566.— [1854.] 
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of  this  chasm  a  stream  trickled  into  a  stone  basin  smik 
in  the  earth  just  above  the  path,  overflowing  whose 
margin,  and  enlarged  in  its  progress  by  other  rills,  it 
was  seen  falling  over  the  rocks  into  the  valley  beneath. 
We  clambered  up  into  the  chasm  by  means  of  some 
grooves  cut  in  the  rock,  but  almost  worn  away  by  the 
dripping  water,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go;  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  being  literally  "  dipped  in  dew  of 
Castaly  '* — for  this  was  the  immortal  rill,  and  we  were 
sprinkled  with  the  spray  of  the  falling  stream — here 
we  should  have  felt  the  poetic  inspiration. 

Just  above  the  basin,  in  a  niche  of  the  rock,  is  a  small 
hut,  which  is  called  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  which 
contains  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  large  fluted  column  of 
marble,  with  a  marble  slab. 

In  a  little  grove  of  olive-trees,  on  a  green  plot  a  few 
yards  below  the  basin,  is  a  monastery  of  the  Panagia,  or 
Holy  Virgin,  which  we  entered.  Here  are  two  marble 
columns,  about  eleven  feet  in  height,  supporting  the 
shed  of  a  pent  that  stretches  out  from  the  chapel.  On 
one  of  them  was  scratched  Aberdeen,  1803 ;  and  in 
another  place,  more  carefully  cut,  H.  P.  Hope,  1799. 
There  is  something  agreeable  in  meeting  even  with  the 
name  of  a  fellow-coimtryman ;  and  I  know  not  if  we 
did  not  contemplate  these  inscriptions  with  greater 
pleasure  than  that  which  is  seen  on  a  piece  of  marble 
wedged  into  a  low  wall  close  to  the  columns,  and  which 
is  still  very  visible,  though  the  letters  are  wearing  fast 
away.  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  it :  the  letters  are  rudely 
cut: — 

— the  simple  sepulchral  inscription  so  common  amongst 
the  Greeks,  "  ^acides— Farewell.*' 

Under  the  window  of  the  sacristy,  behind  the  altar. 
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there  is  also  the  following  inscription  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  nicely  carved : — 

JTjPnSoY    GESSa 
AOSAAPEISAIOS 
riEAASCinXHS 
HTON 
IH 

APns 

Beyond  the  monastery,  and  from  the  path  approach- 
ing Kastri  from  the  east,  are  to  be  seen  some  sarco-. 
phagi,  and  niches  in  the  mountain  similar  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town. 

Perhaps  it  may  increase  the  interest  in  perusing  this 
account  of  the  present  appearance  of  Delphi  to  believe 
that  the  basin  below  the  church  of  St.  John  is  that  in 
which  the  Pythia  bathed  before  she  ascended  the  sacred 
tripod ;  that  the  cleft  in  Parnassus  is  the  one  which  di- 
vided the  two  summits  of  the  poetic  hill :  and  that  the 
monastery  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Delphic  gymna- 
sium.*" 

*  This  inscription  appeared  after-  nasium ;  and  be  has  no  difficulty  in 

wards  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels^  pub-  placing  other  Delphic  monuments  in 

lished  in  1816 : —  positions  which  seem   fiEdrly  enough 

"  And  within  the  sanctuary,  behind  assigned  to  them.    The  pool  Castalia 

the  altar,  we  saw  the  fragments  of  a  is  sufficiently  identified  with  the  basin 

marble  ccUftedron,  upon  the  back  of  above  mentioned ;  and  the  two  sum- 

which  we  found  the  following  inscrip-  mits,  of  which  the  western  is  now  called 

tion,  exactiy  as  it  is  here  written,  no  Rodhinf,  and  the  eastern  Flembulla, 

part  of  it  having  been  injured  or  obli-  were  doubtiess  the  Nauplia  and  Hyam- 

terated,  affording  perhaps  the  only  in-  peia  of  ancient  Delphi, 
stance  known  of  a  stptddind  inscri  ption        The  picture  of  the  Castalian  spring 

upon  a  monument  of  this  remarkable  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  is  a  littie  too 

form.    It  is  in  honour  of  a  youth  of  romantic  (chap.  vi.  p.  184,  voL  iv.)  : 

Larissa,  in    Thessaly,  who    died   at  **  The  remains  of  the  fountain  Casta- 

eighteen  years  of   age.    As    to  the  lius  exhibit  a  large,  square,  sbaUow 

words    xPl*^^^    ^^^    ffp^^f  ^    ^  basin,  with  steps  to  it,  out  in  a  rock  of 

epitaphs  upon  Larissteans  which  Spon  marble — once,  no  doubt,  the  CaskUian 

has  preserved  contain  these  words." —  baih^  wherein  the  priestess  used  to 

Clarke,  ibid.  p.  189.--[1864.]  wash  her  whole  body,  and  particularly 

*»  Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  the  re-  her  hair,  before  she  placed  herself  on 

mains  of  ancient  walls  on  which  the  the  tripo<l  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo." 

monastery  stands  belong  to  the  gym-  Ibid,  p  184. — [1864.] 
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Dr.  Chandler's  conjectures  as  to  the  first  point  were 
somewhat  confirmed  by  washing  his  hands  in  the  cool 
water  of  Castalia,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  shiver- 
ing fit. 

Leaving  the  monastery  to  return  to  Crisso,  we  did 
not  pass  a  second  time  through  Kastri,  but  took  a  path 
a  little  below  the  town,  when  we  came,  in  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  to  a  long  piece  of  ancient  wall,  built 
of  the  same  rough  stones  as  the  other  before  mentioned, 
and  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
have  been  copied  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Wood.  The 
letters  are  still  very  visible  ;  but  there  are  so  many 
breaks  in  the  stones,  which  are  honeycombed  with  age, 
that  the  whole  inscription,  had  we  had  time  to  copy  it, 
would  have  been  as  diflBcult  to  be  understood  as  the 
meaning  of  the  EI  that  is  the  subject  of  Plutarch's 
treatise. 

Near  this  wall  was  the  shaft  of  a  marble  fluted  column 
about  three  feet  in  length,*  lying  neglected  on  the 
ground,  the  last  we  saw  of  the  few  remains  of  those 
masterpieces  of  art  which  rendered  Delphi  the  delight, 
not  only  of  all  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  other  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  a  residence  worthy  of  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 

On  the  whole,  any  one  would,  I  think,  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  situation  of  this  place,  which  is  so  hid- 
den in  a  nook,  or  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre,  about 
a  mile  up  the  mountain,  as  to  afford  a  prospect  neither 
of  the  depth  of  the  precipice  below,  nor  of  the  height 
of  the  rocks  above.  We  were  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
guess  where  a  town  of  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference 
could  have  been  placed,  for  there  are  not  more  than  two 
small  spots  of  level  ground  anywhere  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  present  remains.*     In  vain  we  looked  for  the 

•  The  position  given  to  it  in  Colonel  been  irregular,  and  constructed  in  ter- 

f^eake*8   plan   corresponds  accurately  races,  hollowed  out  like  a  theatre,  on 

enough  with  present  appearances,  sup-  the  ascent  of  ihe  hill.   The  Temple  of 

posing  the  streets  of  the  city  to  have  Apollo  would  be  where  it  is  placed  in 
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"  woods  that  wave,"  as,  except  in  the  little  olive-grove 
surrounding  the  monastery,  Aere  is  not  a  single  tree  on 
the  rocks  either  above  or  below.  The  laurel  has  been 
again  transplanted  to  her  native  Tempe,  If,  however, 
forgetting  the  poetic  raptures  we  expected  to  feel  in  the 
bosom  of  Parnassus,  we  had  considered  only  the  object 
which  the  Greeks  must  have  had  in  view  in  oflfering 
their  wealth  and  the  richest  productions  of  art  at  this 
favourite  shrine,  we  should  at  once  have  allowed  that 
no  place  could  have  been  selected  better  adapted  for  the 
security  of  their  united  treasures  than  the  steeps  of 
Kastri,  which  to  an  open  enemy  must  be  perfectly  inac- 
cesaible.  Indeed,  though  Delphi  was  often  plimdered, 
yet,  when  a  serious  resistance  was  made,  the  Gttuls  under 
Brennus,  as  well  as  the  Persians  of  Xerxes'  army,  were 
repulsed,  and  did  not  dare  to  advance  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  moxmtains.  The  same  object  of  security  induced 
the  Greeks  to  fix  their  other  magnificent  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  island  of  Delos,  which  modem  travellers 
have  described  as  one  mass  of  rugged  rocks. 

Before  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Phocians,  Delphi  was 
reported  to  contain  more  wealth  than  all  the  rest 
of  Greece  put  together;  and  those  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders carried  off  gold  and  silver  amounting  to  ten 
thousand  talents,  equal  to  1,937,600  pounds  sterling; 
yet  there  were  so  many  materials  left  for  the  plunder  of 
more  powerful  robbers,  that  neither  Sylla  nor  Nero, 
who  at  once  transported  five  hundred  brazen  images  to 

the  plan,  between  the  remains  of  the  admit  of  temples  and  other  public 

stadium,  the  theatre,  and  the  Castalian  buildings  upon  these  semicircular  ter- 

bann,  in  the  heart  of  the  modem  vil-  races — the  stadium  being  the  upper- 

lage  of  Kastri.    Dr.  Clarke  foimd  re-  most  structiure  of  the  whole  series,  and 

mains  on  this  spot  which  satisfied  him  the  Castalian  spring  and  gymnasium 

of  its  identity  with  the  temple.    His  at  the  right  extremity  of  the  Coilon." 

description  of  the  ancient  city  is  clear  (Vol.  iv.  p.  192.)    Since  Dr.  Clarke 

and  striking : — "  Indeed,  to  have  a  travelled,  many  conjectures  have  be- 

faithful  conception  of   what  Delphi  come    certainties.     The    foimdation 

was,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  stones  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  have 

an  ancient  theatre,  with   terraces  of  been  recently  discovered  by  Professor 

stone  in  place   of  seats,  rising   one  Ulrichs  and  the  late  C.  O.  Miiller. — 

above  the  other,  of  sufficient  width  to  [1854.] 
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Borne,  conld  exhaust  the  sacred  treasury,  A  very  large 
collection  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
painting  and  sculpture,  together  with  the  sacred  temples 
themselves,  remained  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  must  have  visited  Delphi  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  oracle  had  fallen  into  contempt, 
for  the  power  of  Apollo  did  not  long  survive  the  Gre- 
cian confederacy  to  which  it  had  owed  its  importance ; 
sttid  though  the  Pythia  was  consulted  by  Nero,  and  was 
once  heard  to  speak  in  the  days  of  Julian,  yet  her 
responses  were  disregarded  long  before  the  age  of 
Cicero,'  and  had  begun  to  yield  to  the  Sibylline  books, 
the  aruspices,  and  the  observers  of  omens  and  astrolo- 
gical signs,  brought  into  repute  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  superstition.  It  was  not,  we  may  suppose,  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  which  preserved  so  many  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art  from  the  rapacity  of  the  first  Latin 
conquerors  of  Greece,  but  rather  an  ignorance  of  their 
true  value  in  those  warriors.  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
common  anecdote  of  Mummius,  as  related  by  Velleius 
Paterculus.*  The  golden,  the  silver,  and  even  the 
brazen  ornaments  of  the  temple,  were  stripped  by  suc- 
cessive plunderers,  but  the  marbles  were  spared,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  may  be  believed  to  have  been 
crushed  under  the  falling  fragments  of  the  mountain,  or 
sunk  into  the  ground ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  in  the 
collection  of  any  antiquary  a  statue  or  a  bust  that  can 
be  proved  to  have  once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi. 
One  only  of  the  masterpieces  which  adorned  this 
sacred  place  can  be  said  now  to  remain ;  but  that  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  the  best  authenticated 
Grecian  relic  at  present  in  existence.  The  triple-twisted 
serpentine  column  of  brass,  whose  three  heads  supported 
the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of 

*  Cur  isto  mode  jam  oracula  Delphis  uon  eduntur,  non  modo  nostra  ajtate, 
aed  jam  diu,  ut  nihil  possit  esse  contemptius  ? — Cic.  de  Div.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 

•  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 
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Platsea,  to  Apollo,  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  mntilated, 
in  the  spot  to  which  it  was  conveyed  from  Delpbi 
by  Constantine  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new 
capital.  The  column,  as  much  of  it  as  is  seen  above 
ground,  is  now  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate thickness.  It  is  hollow,  and  the  cavity  has 
by  the  Turks  been  filled  up  with  stones. 

Parnassus  is  not  so  much  a  single  mountain*  as  a  vast 
range  of  hills  which  was  once  the  western  boundary  of 
Phods,  and  the  line  of  separation  of  the  Locri  Ozolas 
and  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii,  and  is  now  the 
limit  between  the  district  of  Salona  and  that  of  Livadia. 
The  two  tops  have  a  sort  of  poetical  existence  which 
one  would  not  be  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  the  summits 
of  the  crags,  separated  by  the  chasm  of  Castalia,  must 
have  been  those  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and 
to  Bacchus,  as  the  mountain  itself  is  not  notorious  for 
this  singularity. 

To  go  from  Kastri  to  the  tops  of  laakura,^  there  is  a 
rocky  path,  beginning  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  ruined 
stadium.  For  the  first  hour  the  ascent  leads  up  a 
watercourse ;  there  is  then  a  plain  to  the  right,  in  the 
direction  of  the  summits  of  the  Castalian  precipices. 
These  and  some  other  flat  spots  were  cultivated  in  the 
twelfth  century  *  by  some  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred,  lived  in  Crisso,  and  gave  the  name  of  Jeru^ 
salem  to  a  village  on  the  mountain.  The  path  conti- 
nues to  ascend  a  hill  covered  with  pines ;  then  passes 
through  a  plain,  four  or  five  miles  in  compass,  to  the 
foot  of  a  craggy  peak,  where  there  is  a  strong  bubbling 
spring  called  Drosonigo,  flowing  into  a  lake  a  quarter 

'  Voyage  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  translated  into  French. 

•  Dicsearchus  calls  it  o  re  Ilappaa--  Ionian  Islands,'    a    work  containing 

iro9t  ficya  Koi  avaKiov  Upos  cira  yvfi<f>S>p  more    information    than  was    to    be 

fxofitvov  KwpvKwv  SvTpov,  found  in  all  the  books  available  at  the 

*»  The  route  is  given  in  Mr.  Mur-  time  of  our  travels. — [1854.  j 
ray's  •Handl)Ook  for  Greece  and  the 
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of  a  mile  to  the  sonth-east,'  The  peak  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snows ;  and  Wheler,  who  went  to  the 
spot43  mentioned,  thought  the  extreme  summits,  called 
Lycor&i  formerly,  of  which  the  modem  name  seems  to 
be  a  corruption,  as  high  as  Mount  Cenis,  They  were 
anciently  reckoned  sixty  stadia  above  Delphi  by  the 
nearest  path,  and  that  could  be  ascended  on  horseback 
most  part  of  the  way,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  great 
Corydan  Cave.'  The  summits  of  Parnassus,  says  Pau- 
sanias,  are  above  the  clouds,  and  upon  them  the 
Thyades  perform  their  mad  orgies  to  Bacchus  and 
Apollo.*  At  present  they  are  the  summer  retreats  of 
the  Albanian  robbers,  who  issue  thence  upon  the  plains 
of  Thessaly  and  ^tolia,  but  are  seldom  known  to  lay 
waste  the  country  to  the  east,  now  called  the  district  of 
Livadia.  Their  fires  are  seen  by  the  peasants  in  the 
villages  below,  and  are  not  extinguished  until  the  snow 
has  whitened  the  rocks  above  the  ruins  of  Kastri. 

The  day  after  our  visit  to  Delphi  we  set  out  from 
Crisso  in  order  to  proceed  towards  Livadia. 

The  road  led  at  first  down  into  the  valley,  and  then 
through  some  gardens  belonging  to  the  Greeks  of 
Crisso,  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  small  stream  of  the  Plistus.*  We  continued  for  an 
hour  in  this  very  narrow  valley,  with  the  precipices 
of  the  rocks  under  Kastri  hanging  over  our  heads,  and 
now  appearing  very  stupendous. 

*  To  this  cave  the  Delphians  retreated  when  the  barbarians  invaded  Phocis, 
and  were  so  completely  concealed,  that  **  as  safe  as  the  Corycian  Cave**  became 
afterwai^  proverbial  in  Greece ;  and  we  see  it  so  used  in  the  fragment  of 
Cebes. 

•  Phoc.  p.  672,  edit.  Xylander. 


*  The  summits  ^f  Parnassus  were  given  an  admirable  account  of  the 

visited  in  August,  1787,  by  Mr.  Haw-  view  from  them  (vol.  iv.  chap.  vii. 

kins,  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  and  p.  203).     Mr.  Raikes,  whose  Journals 

Ck>lonel  Imrie.      Mr.  Hamilton  and  are  given  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Compila- 

Colonel  Leake  were  conducted  to  the  tion  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  visited  the  Go- 

Corycian  Cave  in  1802.    (Researches  rycian  Cave. — [1864.] 
in   Greece,  p.  418.)     The   summits        *  Now  called  the  Xeropotamos. — 

wore  reached  by  T)r.  Clarke,  who  has  ^  1854.] 

VOL.  I.  P 
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It  is  certainly  from  the  valley  of  the  Plistus  that  the 
appearance  of  Parnassus  is  the  most  striking ;  and  the 
ancient  Grieek  traveller,  who  believed  it  the  favoured 
mansion  of  his  gods  and  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
from  this  position  saw  the  rocky  summit  rising  in  a  blaze 
of  light  into  the  clouds,  must  have  been  agitated  by  a 
mingled  emotion  of  piety  and  fear." 

Several  caverns  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  some  of  which  may  be  supposed  artificial. 

Leaving  the  valley,  we  began  to  ascend  the  side  of 
the  moimtain,  in  order  to  get  to  the  village  where  we 
were  to  sleep.  In  a  little  time  we  had  a  view  of 
Kastri,  to  our  left,  and  rather  behind  us.  We  crossed 
the  stream  of  the  Plistus,  which,  in  its  passage  down 
the  hill,  turns  two  large  overshot  mills.  From  the 
first  mill,  close  to  which  we  passed,  the  torrent  was  con- 
veyed down  several  small  precipices  in  wicker  troughs, 
and  then  over  an  aqueduct  of  two  arches,  connecting 
two  hillocks.  The  side  of  the  mountain  is  here  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  valley  with  groves  of  olive-trees. 

We  continued  in  a  slanting  direction,  ascending  a 
very  rugged  steep,  till  we  came  to  where  a  path  from 
the  northwards,  that  leads  from  the  sunmiits  of  the 
mountain,  crosses  the  road,  or  rather  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  it.  By  this  path  Wheler  descended,  after 
his  inefiectual  search  for  the  Corycian  Cave.  We  were 
now  much  higher  than  the  position  of  Kastri;  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Cirphis  appeared  like  a  plain  on  a  level 
with  us ;  yet  we  still  ascended  until  we  arrived,  in  four 
hours  from  Crisso,  at  Arakova,  which  is  the  most  con- 

*•  'I«  \dfiirovo'a  irrrpa  iruphs 
^uK6pv<f>ov  treXas,  vjrip  &$cpau 
BaKX€i<>>Vt  Aloviktov 

Otva  Q\  h.  Kodafiipiov  oraffty  * 

T6v  vdkvKopnov 
OivapOas  ida-a  P&rpvu 
Za3€a  T  atrrpa  BpoKovroSf 
Ovpaai  T€  (rKoniai  df&p^ 
Kai  T.  X.  KOt  T.  X. 

l£>vpiir.  ^oiv.  Xo,  I. 
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siderable  town  on  Lidknra.  It  is  bnilt  of  stone,  and 
contains,  perhaps,  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  of  the 
poorer  sort,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

We  were  here  lodged  with  females,  who  wer^very 
attentive  and  obliging,  and  did  not  seem  so  terrified 
at  our  Albanians  as  had  been  the  people  of  the  other 
villages.  They  danced  at  our  request,  and  their  per- 
formance was  succeeded  by  that  of  our  men  in  the  usual 
style.  The  music  was  a  large  drum,  which  in  our  cot- 
tage was  louder  than  thunder,  and  was  beaten  without 
any  regard  to  time  or  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  A 
squeaking  pipe  was  also  added  to  the  entertainment ; 
it  sounded  like  the  most  unharmonious  bagpipe,  and 
the  person  who  played  on  it,  either  from  the  quantity 
of  wind  required  for  the  instrument,  or  for  eflfect,  made 
the  most  frightful  contortions. 

After  the  dancing  the  good  folks  of  the  cottage  sent 
for  a  boy  out  of  the  village  who  had  been  to  Malta, 
which  place  it  was  evident  from  their  manner  that 
they  all  looked  upon  as  the  Ultima  Thule.  They 
showed  him  to  us  as  a  sort  of  wonder,  and  appeared  to 
question  him  if  we  were  like  the  kind  of  men  he  had 
seen  on  that  island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  we  left 
Arakova,  and  kept  for  half  an  hour  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  side  of  the  hill  a  little  on  a  descent. 
Looking  before  us  to  the  south-east,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  we  beheld  what  appeared  the  sea,  but  which  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  the  Theban  plains,  and  the  lake 
Copais,  covered  with  a  white  mist.  We  began  to 
descend,  and,  observing  the  place  we  had  left,  Ardkova 
seemed  just  under  the  clouds,  amidst  the  snowy  crags  of 
the  mountain,  which  were  here  and  there  spotted  with 
dark  forests  of  pine. 

We  were  now  in  a  green  valley,  where  were  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  no  appearance  even  of  a 
single  hut.     The  road  still  answered  to  the  description 

p  2 
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of  that  called  Schiste,  or  the  Rent/  for  we  were,  as  it 
might  be,  enclosed  by  Parnassus  on  oinr  left,  and  the 
stone  hills  of  Cirphis  on  our  right  hand. 

Thj^  geographer  Meletins  talks  of  some  large  sepul- 
chral stones,  denoting  the  spot  where  Laius  and  his 
attendant  were  buried  by  Damisistratus,  King  of  the 
Plataaans.  These,  if  they  are  still  to  be  seen,  escaped 
my  observation. 

We  travelled  in  this  vale  eastward  for  two  hours, 
and  southward  for  another  hour,  until  we  came  to  where 
three  roads  meet;  one  from  the  north-east,  from  K4- 
perna,  three  hours'  distance,  on  the  site  of  Ohaeronea,  and 
passing  by  a  village  still  called  Dhavlea,  nearly  the 
modern  pronimciation  of  Daulis;  another,  from  the 
south,  from  Livadia ;  and  the  third,  on  which  we  were 
travelling,  from  Kastri,  In  this  spot  one  might  be 
tempted  to  exclaim,  **  Here  Laius  was  killed  by  (Edi- 
pus ;  here  are  the  three  roads,  and  the  narrow  pass  be- 
tween the  triple  path." 

....    rpcTff  K€\€vB(H 

......  jcol  <TT€iwfr6s  iv  Tpivkait  idoU,^^ 


After  this  point,^  which,  wherever  the  fatal  accident 
happened,  the  poets  certainly  had  in  their  eye,  the  valley 
widens  to  the  south-westward,  and  the  hills  which 
enclose  it  to  the  right  become  low  and  flat.  We  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  by  the  side  of  a  brook  which 

"  Old.  Tvp.  1410. 


•  It  is  described    by  Dr.   Clarke  burnt  part  of  Ardkova,  Kastri,  and 

(vol.  iv.  p.  174),  who  calls  the  whole  Criaao.    But  this  disaster  was  fully 

road  from  Livadia  to  Kastri  the  Via  avenged  by  the  Greeks  under  Karais- 

Sacra,  and  says  there  are  fragments  of  kaki  in  1826,  when  twelve  hundred 

pavement  upon  it.    llieso  I  did  not  Albanian  Turks  were  destroyed,  either 

see.      Colonel  Leake  also  considers  by  the  sword  or  the  snows  of  Par- 

this  defile  to  be  the  ancient  Schiste. —  nassus.    The  famous  Ulysses,  and  his 

[1854.]  brother-in-law  Mr.  Trelawney,  con- 

*»  In  June,  1823,  the  Greeks  en-  verted  one  of  the  caves  of  Parnassus 

trenched  themselves  at  this  spot,  and  into  an  impregnable    and    habitable 

repulsed  the  Turkish  Pasha  Bercafzali,  fortress.    Distomo  also  was  the  scene 

who,  however,  afterwards  turned  their  of  a  sanguinary  battle  during  the  War 

position,  and,  marching  up  Parnassus,  of  Indci^endence. — [1854.] 
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flows  from  the  same  direction  as  the  path  from  Kdpema 
and  Daulis.  We  crossed  the  brook,  and  struck  into  a 
path  to  the  east,  leaving  our  former  road,  which  we  saw 
stretching  over  the  plain  to  the  south.  Our  guides 
informed  us  that,  in  an  hour  from  where  we  turned  off, 
this  road  arrives  at  a  town  called  Distomo,  which  Mele- 
idus  has  placed  on  the  site  of  Ambryssus,  a  conjecture 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  travellers." 

From  Distomo  to  Asprospitia,  so  named  from  some 
white  buildings  once  standing  on  the  spot,  is  two  hours 
to  the  south.  Asprospitia  is  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  has  been  laid  down  on  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Anticyra,  though  that  city  may  be  put  rather 
farther,  on  a  spot  now  called  Sidero  KafTchi6.  The  port 
is  frequented  by  small  corn-vessels.' 

An  hour  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  Distomo,  two 
hours  from  the  sea,  and  four  from  Livadia,  is  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Luke  the  Less,  a  smnmary  of  whose  pious, 
unprofitable  life  is  given  in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels. 
He  flourished  in  the  tenth  century ;  he  is  called  "  the 
Glory  of  Hellas,"  and  is  worshipped  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary." I  regret  that  we  did  not  visit  the  monastery, 
which  was  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Stiris,"  and  contains  a  church,  once  the  pride  of  Greece, 
and  even  now  splendid  in  decay.  It  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Bomanus,  son  of  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus.^ 

"  Chandler  discovered  the  name  of  the  dty,  more  properly  called  Ambros- 
sos,  upon  some  inscriptions,  given  in  his  Inscriptiones  Antiquae. 

'•  Chandler,  cap.  Ixiii. 

»*  Part  of  an  inscription,  alluding  to  a  fountain  under  the  town  of  Stiris, 
is  on  one  of  the  stones  of  which  the  monastery  is  built : — 

Otois,  Zc/SooTOiff,  Koi  rg  HoXci,  Koi  r6  *Etroiiuo¥  XivoKparrii  xal  Evfiopldas 
aP€&riKa»  ck  t&v  ldt«v,  xal  ttjv  tov  vdaros  tla-aywy^v. 

The  ruins  of  Stiris  are  still  called  Stiri,  or  Palaeo-Stiri. 


•  A  description  of  this  route,  and  Mure,  vol.  i.  chap.  xv. — [1854.] 

of  the  adjacent  country,  is  given  by  ^  See    Colonel    Leake,    Northern 

Colonel   Leake  in  his  20th  chapter,  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xx.  p.  529.— 

vol.  ii.  p.  535  et  seq. ;  also  by  Colonel  [1854.] 
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After  quitting  the  road  to  Distomo  we  again  got 
into  a  rocky  path,  between  hills,  with  some  intervals  of 
wild,  uneven  moorlands.  In  this  country  we  continued 
three  hours,  when  we  saw  some  hedge  enclosures  and 
gardens  on  our  left ;  and  passing  through  a  lane,  over 
a  path  raised  in  many  places  on  stone  causeways,  we 
arrived  in  another  hour  at  the  end  of  our  day's  journey, 
at  Livadia.^* 

^  From  Chaeron^  to  Panopsea,  a  town  situated  in  a  pass  in  the  monn tains 

inear  a  viUf^e  now  called  Agios  Blasios),  and  protecting  Phocis,  on  this  side, 
rom  the  incursions  of  the  Boeotians,  was  twenty  stadia,  or  two  Roman  miles 
and  a  half ;  from  Panoptea  to  Daulis,  seven  stadia.*  Amongst  the  remark- 
able objects  to  be  seen  on  this  road  was  the  sand-like  clay  out  of  which  man 
was  maide  by  Prometheus ;  it  was  in  large  masses,  near  a  rivulet,  perhaiJS  that 
which  we  crossed  in  this  day's  route.  Also,  the  grave  of  nine  acres  of  the 
giant  Tityus,  whose  magnitude  Pausanias  thinks  worthy  of  belief,  because 
Cleon  the  Magnesian  avers  that  incredulity  is  the  child  of  ignorance,  he 
himself  having  seen,  at  Gades,  a  man  of  the  sea  five  acres  in  length.  From 
Daulis  to  the  tops  of  Parnassus  the  way  was  a  little  longer,  but  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  that  from  Delphi.  On  the  road  from  Salona  to  Zeitoun,  on  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  is  the  town  of  Turoo-chorio,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
"  Esed,'*  to  the  north,  half  north-north-east,  of  the  summits  of  Liakura.  To 
the  north  of  Turoo-chorio,  at  a  small  village  called  Leuctra,  are  marks  of  the 
ancient  Elatea,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  ITiessaly,  the  capture  of  which  by 
Philip  awakened  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  expedition 
of  the  Consul  Flaminius  into  Greece  gives  the  position  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  of  the  towns  of  Phocis,  and  is  accordingly  referred  to  by 
Pausanias. 
At  Leuctra  were  seen  the  following  inscriptions : — 

AvTOKparopa   Kcuirapa   MdpKov   AvprfXiov   'Avreopcivotr   Evapfj    ^€Pa(ir6w  t6p 
M/yiOTOv,  rj  BovX^  Koi  6  Arjftos  'EXotccdv. 

On  another  stone : 

eirl  *P<ofiaU  <^iXtt  KdXXMpa, 
On  another : 

N€/x€ta  ^E<^€<roi',  'Ad/xov/a  ff. 

The  sites  of  several  of  the  cities  of  Phocis  are  determined  by  Meletius. 
Lilaea,  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from  Delphi,  is  now  called  Souvala ; 
Amphiclaaa,  sixty  from  Lilasa,  Dthadthi;  Tithron^um,  fiftecoi  stadia  from 
Amphiclaea,  Paltea  Theva3,  or  Velizza ;  Diymasa,  twenty  stadia  from  I'ithro- 
n^um,  Agia  Marina;  Ab®,  twenty  stadia  from  Elatia,  Modi;  and  Hyampolis 
is  still  Uyampali. 

•  Pausan.  Phoc.  p  614  ct  seq. 
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LiVADiA  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lebad^a,'  the 
Mid^  of  Homer,  a  town  of  considerable  note  in  Boeotia, 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  was  between  Mount 
Helicon  and  the  territory  of  Chaeronfea. 

The  modern  town,  which  is  written  by  the  modern 
Greeks  Leibadeia  (A€i/3a8e/a),  is  on  a  declivity,  and  it 
requires  some  climbing  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  it. 
It  contains  fifteen  hundred  houses,  of  stone,  many  of 
them  very  good :  one  hundred  only  of  the  families  are 
Mahometans.  Yet  there  are  six  mosks  in  the  place,  as 
well  as  six  Greek  churches. 

Livadia^  has  given  its  name  to  great  part  of  the 
coimtry  which  is  sometimes  called  Greece  Proper,  and 

*  The  citadel,  or  kastro,  built  by  the  of  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  War  of 
Catalans,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  Independence.  Between  OmarVrioni 
site  of  the  Homeric  town.  The  height  and  Odysseus,  the  fire  and  the  sword, 
on  which  it  is  placed  is  *'  an  abrupt  the  city  became  in  1821-2  a  heap  of 
northerly  termination  of  Mount  Heu-  deserted  ruins.  The  remnant  of  ner 
oon,  and  is  separated  eastward  from  inhabitants  fled  to  Attica  and  the 
similar  hills  by  a  torrent  issuing  from  Morea.  It  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
the  mountain  between  lofty  precipices,  desolation  when  visited  by  Colonel 
and  falling  with  great  rapidity  over  a  Mure  in  1838.  The  1300  houses  of 
rocky  bed  as  it  passes  through  the  which  it  was  once  composed  were  a 
middle  of  the  town.  It  is  the  ancient  mass  of  ruins. — [1854.] 
Hercyna." — Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  It  is  now  an  important  town,  toler- 
cbap.  12.  p.  118. — [1854.1  ably  well  built,  with  considerable  in- 

*  Livadia  was,  with  Thebes,  one  land  trade.— F.  1858. 
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was  the  Achaia  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  the  residence  of  several  wealthy 
Greeks.  The  house  at  which  we  were  lodged  belong^ 
to  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  Roumelia,  and  was 
spacious  and  handsomely  furnished. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  was  Logotheti,'  though, 
more  properly  speaking,  that  is  only  a  title,  which, 
from  having  designated  the  receivers  of  the  finances  of 
the  Greek  empire,  is  now  applied  to  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  rulers  of  his  own  nation,  or  a  magis- 
trate, who  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Archon, 
one  of  the  vain  names  which  still  adhere  to  the  modem 
Greeks,  and  serve  to  remind  us  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  once  attached.  The  peculiar  distinction  of  an 
Archon  is  a  high  fur  cap,  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
mitre,  and  yellow  boots  or  shoes,  which,  as  well  as 
some  other  of  the  favoured  rayahs,  he  is  by  the  Turks 
permitted  to  wear,  instead  of  the  dark  purple  and 
brown. 

The  Archon  Logotheti  had  a  numerous  retinue  of 
servants,  two  or  three  secretaries,  several  priests  who 
officiated  as  domestic  chaplains,  and  a  family  physician, 
making  in  all  an  establishment  of  fifty  persons.  Yet 
he  himself  assured  me  that  the  whole  annual  expense 
of  his  household  did  not  amoimt  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand  piasters,  about  eleven  himdred  and  forty-two 
pounds  sterling.  This  will  afford  some  means  of  making 
a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  living  in  the  Levant 
and  our  own. 

Our  host  told  me  that  he  had  sent  cargoes  of  cotton 
and  oil  to  London,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  accounts 
returned  to  him ;  "  which,"  said  he,  "  being  made  up  in 
English  poimds,  made  my  bargains  look  very  insigni- 
ficant indeed."      The  Archon  was  oppressively  polite, 

•  A  description  of  this  gentlemiui    Clarke  (vol.  iv.  chap,  iv.)  and  Mr. 
and  of  his  house  is  given  both  by  Dr.    Dodwell  (vol  i.  p.  211).— [1864.] 
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and  fell  into  an  error  for  which  he  may  well  be  forgiven ; 
he  would  show  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  civilized  Europe,  and  accordingly  he  brought 
his  wife  and  family  from  their  seclusion  to  introduce 
them  to  us;  nay,  he  would  have  her  and  the  httle 
£etmily  dine  with  us,  a  ceremony  which  we  could  well 
have  excused,  as  the  Archontissa  had  made  but  little 
progress  under  the  tuition  of  her  husband,  and,  being 
evidently  doing  what  she  was  not  accustomed  to,  filled 
us  with  terror  and  confusion.  De  Tott  has  not  exag- 
gerated when  he  says  that,  in  the  Levant,  a  lady,  to 
imitate  European  customs,  takes  up  an  olive  in  her 
fingers,  and  afterwards  sticks  it  on  a  fork. 

At  Livadia  we  remained  the  greater  part  of  three 
days,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  only  curi- 
osity in  the  town  which  travellers  are  directed  to  notice ; 
this  is  the  entrance  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius, 

Behind  the  town,  in  a  chasm  of  the  mountain  shaded 
with  groves  of  trees,  there  is  a  small  stream,*  which, 
falling  over  the  rocks,  forms  a  pretty  cascade,  and  flows, 
a  little  to  the  east,  into  the  plain  below.  A  short  way 
from  the  inner  recess  of  the  chasm,  and  a  few  yards  above 
the  river,  on  the  right  (west),  there  is  an  artificial 
hollow  in  the  rock.  The  cave  at  the  entrance  is  a  semi- 
circular arch,  much  resembling  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
and  preserves  the  same  form  throughout  its  whole 
depth,  being  regularly  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and 
having  a  surface  not  on  the  descent,  but  horizontal.    It 


•  Dr.   Clarke    says,    "  This    river  Travels  (vol.  ii.  p.  163,  second  edi- 

issoes  with  great  force  from  beneath  a  tion).    Tne  account  in  Dodwell  is  less 

rock,  a  few  paces  from  the  old  Hiebon  satisfactory ;    but  he  confesses  that 

of  Trophonius.    Among  all  that  now  Pausanias   is  obscure,  and   suggests 

remains  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  extensive  excavations  on  the  spot,  as 

there  is  nothing  better  authenticated  he  considers  it  '*  almost  certain  that 

than  this  most  curious  place.*'    (Vol.  the  Trophonian  cavern,  with  its  sub- 

iv.  chap.  iv.  p.  126.^     The  picture  terranean  tombs  and  oracular  curiosi- 

given  does  not  remina  me  of  the  Tro-  ties,  might  be  brought  to  light  by  a 

phonian  Cave.     The  best  account  I  little    expense    and   perseverance."— 

have  seen  of  present  appearances  at  Vol.  i.  p.  218. — [1864.] 
this  place  is  in  Sir  Uemry  Holland's 
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is  high  enough  to  admit  a  person  walking  upright,  and 
the  depth  of  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  twelve  feet, 
that  ascribed  to  it  by  Pausanias/  * 

But  this  cave  was  only  the  entrance  by  which  thoee 
who  went  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius  ap- 
proached to  the  interior  cavity.  The  hole,  through 
which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder,  was  just  big  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  body,  but,  after  sliding  a  short  distance, 
the  consultant  was  hurried  downwards,  with  his  knees 
to  his  chin,  and  as  if  drawn  into  a  whirlpool  of  waters ; 
so  that  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  practise  their  mys- 
terious juggling,  the  priests  must  have  excavated  much 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  hill.  But  these  interior  caverns, 
if  they  still  remain,  have  now  no  entrance  to  them, 
except  a  very  small  hole,  which  there  is  to  the  left  of 
the  arch,  may  be  supposed,  as  the  Greeks  affirm  it  does, 
to  lead  into  them.  The  inside  of  the  cave  has  been 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  kindled  there  by 
the  women  who  wash  in  the  river  below. 

This  river  was  anciently  called  the  Hercyna,  and  of 
its  two  springs,  which  are  now  in  the  chasm  of  the 
mountain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  cave,  one  was 
named  the  Fountain  of  Obhvion,  and  the  other  that  of 
Memory.**    For  Lethe,  though  a  river  in  the  infernal 

'  lu  the  chasm  on  the  banks  of  the  Hercyna,  at  the  back  of  Lebadea,  was  a 
sacred  grove  in  which  were  the  temple  of  IVophonius,  or  the  Trophonian  Jove, 
and  a  cliapel  of  Ceres.  An  unfinished  temple  of  Proserpine  the  Huntress,  and 
Jupiter,  was  on  the  hill,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo.  The  Oracle  was  above  the 
grove.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cave  was  a  circular  step  of  white  stone,  less 
than  two  cubits  high :  on  this  step,  whose  surface  was  a  vestibule  to  the  cave, 
were  two  brazen  obelisks,  between  which  was  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  like  an 
oven,  four  cubits  wide,  eight  cubits  deep.  It  was  the  work  of  Daadalus.  The 
statue  of  Trophonius,  personifying  iEsculapius,  was  by  Praxiteles. — Pausa. 
Bceotic.  602,  603. 


*  Colonel  Leake  starts  many  diffi-    Mount    Helicon,    from    the    copious 
culties  not  easily  overcome  in  regard    sources    on    the  eastern  side  of  the 


to  the  Trophonian  Cave,  and  which  Castle-bill,  the  reputed  springs  of  the 

of  the    cavities  now  seen  contained  Hercyna ;  and  he  is  right. — Vol.  ii. 

the  source  of  the  Hercyna.    He  dis-  chap.  xii.  p.  126. — f  1854J 

tinguishes  the  river  which   traverses  *»  The  sources  of  the  Hercyna  were 

the  town,  an  occasional  torrent  from  originally  within  the  cave ;  but  Colonel 
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regions,  was  above  ground  only  a  spring :  nevertheless 
modem  poets  have  talked  of  it  as  a  stream. 

On  the  top  of  the  rock,  above  the  cave,  is  a  ruin  that 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  latter  miseries  and  degra- 
dation of  Greece,  This  is  an  old  castle,  part  of  which 
still  serves  the  Turks  for  a  fortress,  and  which  was 
built  by  the  Catalans. 

These  barbarians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Amogavares, 
first  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  Roger  de  Flor,  who  commanded  a  great 
body  of  them  in  1303,  was  made  Duke  of  Romania  by 
Andronicus  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  created  Caesar. 
But  they  were  not  willing  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
armies  and  pay  of  the  Greeks,  and  seized  Qallipoli,  by 
which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Hellespont. 
They  afterwards  marched  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, encamped  for  a  year  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
then  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  established 
themselves  in  Greece,  of  which  they  continued  in  pos- 
session for  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  they  were  first  partially  dispersed  by  the  Floren- 
tine Aociajoli,  and  afterwards  totally  expelled  by  the 
armies  of  Mahomet  the  Great.  The  Sultan  Bajazet 
the  First  had  before  been  more  lenient;  he  suffered 
the  widow  of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  was  mistress  of  the 
recesses  of  Delphi,  to  retain  her  possessions,  but  he 
accepted  of  her  daughter  as  a  reward  for  his  generosity. 

The  independent  chieftains,  French  and  Italians,  as 
well  as  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  in  Greece  during  the 

Leftke  disposes  of  that  discrepancy  be-  to  emerge  od  the  bank  of  the  torrent 

tween  past  and  present  appearances  below  the  cavern,  instead  of  issuing  in 

by  saymg  that   **  Nothing  is  more  the  cave  itself."     CV6L  ii.  chap.  xii. 

likely  than  that,  during  the  ages  which  p.  127.)    Dr.  Clarke  fancied  he  had 

have  elapsed  since  the  sacred  grove  discovered  which  was  the  Fountain 

and  its  buildings  were  first  ruined,  and  of  Oblivion,  and  which  of  Memory, 

their  site  left  to  the  effects  of  natural  Ck>lonel  Mure  is  positive  against  the 

causes,  Uie  torrent,  or  even  the  ordi-  identity  of  the  cavern  now  shown  with 

nary  rains,  should  have  obstructed  the  the  cave  of  the  prophetic  god  (voL  i. 

cavern  with  alluvial  soil,  and  should  chap,  xviii.  p.  235). — [1854.] 
have  causod  one  or  both  of  the  springs 
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interval  between  the  Latin  and  the  Turkish  conquests 
of  Constantinople,  filled  the  country  with  their  strong- 
holds, of  which  several  vestiges,  though  not  as  entir© 
as  those  at  Livadia,  yet  remain.  Walter  de  Brienne, 
Duke  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  is  said  to  have  himself 
had  thirty  castles,  all  of  which,  together  with  his  duke- 
dom, he  lost  in  a  great  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boeotian  Cephissus  against  the  main  body  of  tlie 
Catalans.^ 

These  ruins  are  almost  the  only  traces  left  in  Greece 
of  her  Latin  conquerors,  who,  though  in  possession  of 
the  country  during  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  failed 
to  make  the  least  impression  upon  the  manners  and 
customs,  much  less  upon  the  disposition  and  prejudices, 
of  their  subjects. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  Frank  discernible  in  the 
Greeks  of  Roumelia :  notwithstanding  their  long  con- 
nexion with  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  they  retain 
inviolate  those  habits  of  living  and  the  manners  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Oriental,  and  which  they 
did  not  learn  from  the  Turks,  but  had  derived,  as 
might  easily  be  proved,  from  the  immemorial  usages  of 
their  remotest  ancestors.     But  of  this  elsewhere. 

From  Livadia  we  rode  to  a  village  called  Kapuma, 
near  the  site  of  Chaeron^. 

Chasronea  has  been  said  by  Strabo  to  be  near  Orcho- 
menos,  and  Pausanias  calls  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lebadea,  which  has  made  some  persons  suppose  it  to 
have  been  in  the  way  from  the  last-mentioned  place  to 
Thebes :  but  it  is  directly  out  of  the  road  to  the  north- 
west, and  at  no  inconsiderable  distance,  according  to 
Grecian  measurements,  from  each  of  the  two  cities. 

From  Livadia  it  may  be  six  of  our  miles.  The 
coxmtry  through  which  the  road  passes  is  neither  hilly 
nor  yet  a  plain,  but  wild  and  rugged,  and  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  brown  heath  and  low  brushwood. 

*  KnoUes  aays,  iho  Asopus. 


r 
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Soon  after  the  first  view  of  the  large  open  country,  the 
road  turns  to  the  left,  and  brings  the  traveller  to  the 
mud  village  of  Kdpurna,  of  about  thirty  houses,  in  the 
hollow  of  a  hill. 

Chaeronea  appears  to  have  been  situated  under  and 
upon  a  rocky  hill  once  called  Petrarchus.*    The  remains 
at   present  visible  are  some  large  stones,  six  feet  in 
length,  in  the  ruins  of  a  wall  on  the  hill,  and  part  of 
the    shaft  of  a  column,  with  its  capital ;  the  seats  of  a 
small  theatre,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  on  the  side  of  the 
same  hill ;   in  the  flat  below,  a  fountain,  partly  con- 
structed of  marble  fragments,  containing  a  few  letters 
not  decipherable ;  some  bits  of  marble  pillars  just  ap- 
pearing above  ground,  and  the  ruins  of  a  building  of 
Roman  brick.     Meletius  has  copied  some  inscriptions, 
to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  two  churches,  which  are  not  at 
present  to  be  found.     Pausanias  speaks  of  two  trophies 
erected  by  Sylla,  and  of  a  large  lion  of  marble,  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Thebans  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle  against  Philip.     I  observed  nothing  like  what 
might  be  taken  for  an    artificial    tumulus   near  the 
place.'* 

Immediately  before  the  hill  Petrarchus,  to  the  north, 

•  "  At  Eapurna  scarcely  any  ves-  cated  by  the  council  and  people  of  the 

ti<^  of  the  town  wall  of  Chaeronda  Chaeronenses  to  the  Emperor  Macrinus, 

are  traceable  in  the  plain,  but  in  the  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Clarke's  I'ra- 

Acropolis, which  encloses  an  extremely  vels  (vol.  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  139),  toge- 

mgged  height,  diere  is  a  large  piece  ther  with  the  inscription  in  honour 

of  wall  of  masonry  of  the  tiiird  order,  of  a  certdn  Charopeina,  daughter  of 

The  other  remains  Tiberius  Claudius  Didymus,  a  priestess 

at  Kapuma  are,  a  theatre,  of  which  all  of  Diana.    We  were  not  shown  these 

the  middle  part  was  excavated  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  the  throne  of  Plu- 

rock  of  Mount  Petrarchus,  and  the  tarch,  a  chair  of  white  marble,  cu- 

ends  consisted  of  a  mass  of  earth  faced  riously    ornamented,    mentioned  .by 

with  masonry  of  which  the  ruins  still  Dodwell  (p.  222) ;  nor  did  we  go  to 

rematn." — ^Northern  Greece,    vol.  ii.  the  old  church  of  the  Pacaghia,  in  the 

chap.  xi.  p.  112.— [1854.]  village,  to  see  the  fragments  of  columns, 

^  Colonel  LeEike  mentions  having  the  aboVe-mentioned  thrcnos^  and  the 

seen  "  in  letters  on  the  face  of  the  five  inscriptions  upon  the  marble  pe- 

rock  above  the  theatre,  of  the  best  destal  copied  by  Dr.  Clarke. — [1864.] 

times,  with  the  omicron  smaller  than  There  is  a  tumulus  which  has  been 

the  other  letters,  the  words  'ATrcJXXw-  opene<l.    The  mai-ble  lion  was  found 

voi  Aa<l>va<l>opi(p  ^Aprdfudas  croodtVar.  within  it.     A  fragment  of  the  lion  lies 

He  also  mentions  the  inscription  dedi-  upon  the  ground  near  by. — F.  1858. 


^ 
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is  the  fatal  plain  which,  commencing  three  or  four  miles 
beyond  Kdpnma,  from  the  roots  of  Parnassus,  runs 
from  west  to  east,  to  the  village  of  Scripoo,  near  the 
site  of  Orchomenos,  about  seven  miles  distant,  whence 
it  spreads  into  a  wider  plain,  more  to  the  south.  Oppo- 
site to  Kdpuma  it  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth  and 
ten  or  twelve  in  length,  a  dead  flat,  with  not  a  tree  to 
be  seen  upon  it,  and,  being  of  so  great  an  extent,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  for  the  traveller  who  has  just 
emerged  from  the  mountains  of  Phocis.  No  spot  in  the 
world  can  be  better  calculated  for  deciding  the  quarrels 
of  nations.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  even  a  mole- 
hill to  impede  the  manoeuvres  of  hostile  armies,  and 
there  is  space  sufficient  for  a  slaughter  far  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  myriads  who  fell  before  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  conquerors. 

The  northern  side  of  the  plain  is  boimded  by  a  chain 
of  low  hills,  interrupted  by  two  or  three  valleys.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  the  moimtains  called  Acontius,  which 
stretched  from  Orchomenos  sixty  stadia  to  Parapotamii, 
a  village  five  miles  from  Chaeron^,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Phanote,  and  five  stadia  from  the  river  Cephissusy^  on  a 
little  hill  commanding  the  pass  from  Boeotia  into  Phocis. 
On  the  other  side  of  these  hills  is  the  valley  watered 
by  the  Cephissus ;  a  branch  of  which,  a  small  stream, 
divides  the  plain  of  Chaeronea.* 

■  The  Cephissns  flowed  from  the  town  of  Lilsea,  under  Mount  jEta,  in 
Phocis,  one  winter  day's  jonmey,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  from  Del- 
phi ;  from  Lilaaa  to  AmphiclaBa,  fifty  stadia;  thence  to  Tithronum,  on  a  plain, 
fifteen  stadia ;  to  DrymsBa,  twenty  stadia ;  Elatia,  or  Elat^  one  hundr^  and 
eighty  stadia,  opposite  Ampliiclfiea.  As  far  as  Elatia  the  course  is  from  north 
to  south-east,  thenco  more  easterly.  Straho  adds  that  from  this  place  it  flows 
near  Paropotamii  and  Phanote,  hy  Cheron^a,  through  the  country  of  Orcho- 
menos and  Coron^a,  into  the  lake  Copais;  hut  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
present  appearances :  if  the  conjectures  of  all  travellers  be  at  all  well  founded, 
Coron^  must  have  been  much  more  to  the  south  than  the  course  of  the  Cephis- 
sus. All  the  maps  of  Bax)tia  aj^pear  to  be  incorrect ;  Thebes  is  placed  too 
much  to  the  south,  and  Orchomcn(^  too  near  the  lake  Copais. 

*  A  small  stream,  formerly  called  Boagrius,  but  now,  with  little  change, 
Gavriis,  rises  also  near  Lilaja  (Rouvala),  and,  receiving  the  Cephissus,  now 
the  Mavroneri,  flows  on  to  the  lake  Topolias,  formerly  Copais.  The  Gavrifte, 
the  name  of  the  united  streams,  is  often  quite  dry,  and  at  other  times  over- 
flows the  plains. — Extracted  from  Meletius. 
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The  day  after  our  visit  to  the  poor  remains  of  the 
birthplace  of  Plutarch,  we  left  Livadla  and  set  oflF  for 
Thebes,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
who  have  mostly  rejected  the  old  plural  terminations 
in  the  names  of  places,  Theva  (G^jSa).  We  sent  our 
baggage  by  the  straight  road,  but  proceeded  ourselves 
to  Scripoo,  which  took  us  considerably  out  of  our  way. 

From  Idvadia  to  Scripoo,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles,  the  road  is  north-east-by-north,  over  a  flat,  for  the 
first  hour  dose  to  low  hills  on  the  left,  and  for  the  last 
hour  over  part  of  the  Chaeron^an  plain.*  Before  the  town 
itself,  which  is  a  very  poor  one,  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
there  is  a  river  of  no  great  size,  over  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge.  It  has  no  name  at  present ;  indeed  there 
are  very  few  streams  that  have  any  name  known  to 
the  country  people,  and  one  is  frequently  provoked  by 
having  the  same  answer  to  all  questions  of,  "  What  do 
you  call  that  water?*'  "The  river"  (to  Trora/ii),  and 
after  repeating  the  query  to  have  the  same  reply,  "  It 
is  called  the  river."  A  Greek  at  Livadia  said  he  had 
heard  it  was  named  Mavro-Potimi^  the  Black  River .^ 

Behind  Scripoo  are  craggy  hills,  on  one  of  which, 
about  a  mile  off,  is  an  old  tower,  one  of  the  Latin  ruins. 
There  is  a  persuasion  in  the  country  that  the  town 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Orchomenos,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  they  lived  originally  more  to  the  south- 
east in  the  plain,  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  continual  encroachments  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 

'  ITie  road  passes  near  the  tumulus  mistake  as  to  the  Melas.    (See  Colonel 

under  which,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke  Leake's  plan  of  Orchomenos,  vol.  ii. 

and  Colonel  Leake,  were  buried  those  chap.  xii.  p.  145.)    In  his  first  work 

who  fell  in  the  battle  between  Sylla  (Researches  in  Greece)  he  says,  **  The 

and  Taziles,  the  general  of  Mithri-  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  (of  Orcho- 

dates. — [18&4.]  menos)  may  be  traced  upon  the  hill 

**  In  my  first  edition  I  hinted  that  above  Skrepu,  with  a  small  Hellenic 

this  river  might  be  the  Melas.    But  citadel  in  good  preservation."  (P.  418.) 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Melas  was  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  Almost  everything 

a  smaller  stream,  which  flows  from  belonging  to  Orchomenos  remains  as 

the  hill  above  Scripoo  into  the  Mavbo  Pausanias  found  it  in  the  second  cen- 

Nero,  and  that  the  latter  river  is  the  tury."   (Vol.  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  157.)— 

Ccphissus.    Dr.  Clarke  made  the  same  [1854.] 
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settle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Acontium.  Our  host  at 
Livadia,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity, 
gave  us  a  letter  to  Scripoo,  addressed,  "  To  the  People  of 
the  Signor  Logotheti,  in  Orchomenosr  All  we  were  taken 
to  see,  by  a  monk  of  the  place,  was  a  chxurch,  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  town.  In  the  walk  of  this 
church  are  some  pieces  of  carved  marble,  on  one  of 
which  is  a  sepulchral  inscription  : — 

AGENOAOPOS 

0  ® 

APISTEA 
XAIPE 

An  inscription,  in  very  large  letters,  is  seen  on  some 
stones  which  run  round  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of 
the  building,  or  the  semicircle  of  the  sanctuary,  at  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  grounds  It  was  so  hidden  by 
rubbish,  which  we  could  not  remove,  that  only  parts  of 
it  could  be  read.' 

Lying  on  the  ground,  near  the  church  door,  is  a 
marble  nearly  eight  feet  long,  nine  inches  wide,  and 
three  in  thickness,  inscribed  in  very  legible  characters 
with  a  list  of  the  victors  in  the  games  given  at  Orcho- 
menos  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  and  called  Charitesia, 
This  inscription  is  given  in  Meletius'  Geography.^  The 
stone,  which  still  remains,  is  in  two  pieces. 

*  I  conclude  this  not  to  have  been  of  it  -in  his  Trayeli.    He  says  it  oon- 

the  inscription  recording  the  deoora-  tains  the  digamma,  which  Meletius 

tion  of   tne  Christian  <3iurch  of  St.  did  not  give.     The  stone  fonnd  its 

Peter,  by  Leo  thb  Protospathabtos,  way  to  England,  as  did  the  other  two, 

and  keeper  of  the  Emperor's  privy  which  were  removed  by  Lord  El^'s 

purse,  which  Dr.  Clarke  assigns  to  the  purveyors,  and  are  now  in  the  British 

end  of  the  fourteenth  or  be^nning  Museum.      Of   these    last   my  late 

of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  is  pro-  friend  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  been 

bably  that  which  the  Doctor  says  he  somewhat  unhandsomely  deprived — 

could  not  read  (vol.  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  although  the  public  have  lost  nothing 

165).— [1854.]  by  the  transaction.     For  the  Orcho- 

^  Lord  Byron  published  it  irom  the  menian  antiquities,  Colonel  Leake,  ss 

copy  in  Meletius,  in  the  Appendix  to  usual,  is  the  best  guide.    In  the  in- 

the  first  and  second  cantos  of  Childe  scription  in  which   the  digamma  is 

Harold ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  j^ave  a  copy  employed,     the    people    are     called 
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Between  the  church  and  the  village  there  are  two 
very  large  flat  stones,  forming  the  entrance  of  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  hillock  that  has  been  filled  up  with  earth. 
We  were  directed  to  consider  these  as  the  remains  of 
the  very  ancient  building  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Treasury  of.  Minyas,  King  of  the'  country,  and  grand- 
son of  Neptune,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Greece.  It  was 
arched,  and  the  top  was  formed  by  a  single  stone,  art- 
fully adapted  to  the  lateral  walls,  and  shaped  so  as  to 
be  a  kind  of  dome  in  miniature. 

There  is  nothing  else  remarkable  at  the  modem 
Orchomenos,  except  a  living  curiosity,  which  is  seen  by 
most  visitants*  This  is  a  shepherd,  named  Demetrius, 
the  fattest  man  I  ever  saw,  who,  in  the  summer,  passes 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  up  to  the  neck  in  the  neigh- 
bouring river.  This  practice  not  only  does  not  injure 
him,  but  has  become  by  habit  so  necessary  to  him  that 
he  declares  he  should  not,  without  it,  be  able  to  support 
the  rage  of  the  summer  sun. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  Scripoo  are  low  hills ; 
to  the  west,  the  plain  which  stretches  to  Kapuma ;  to  the 
south-west,  south,  and  south-east,  an  iminterrupted  flat, 
partly  a  green  plain,  and  partly  divided  into  com  and 
cotton  grounds  and  vineyards.  To  the  east  and  north- 
east, three  or  four  miles  distant,  is  the  lake  once  called 
OopaSs,  from  the  town  of  Copae,  on  its  northern  extre- 
mity, and  now  the  Lake  of  Livadia,  or,  according  to 
some  maps,  Lake  Topolias.* 

In  passing  from  Scripoo,  to  join  our  baggage,  over 
the  plains  to  the  south  for  six  or  seven  miles,  we  were 

*BpKOiuwUHj  and  the  town  *Epx6fi€vos9  but  Colonel  Leake  has  made  a  jast 

vid  the  E  is  found  in  the  legend  of  the  distinction  between  the  Lake  of  Cojpee, 

most  ancient  ooini  of  that  once  power-  to   the   north-east,    where   there   is 

fnl  community.  —  Northern   Gfreece,  always  some  water,  and  the  marshy 

ToL  it  p.  149;   Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  basin  to  the  southward  of  Scripoo, 

232. — [1854  J  which  is  often  nearly  dry,  but  which 

*  Andent^*    the  whole   lake,    or  seems  to  have  been  tne  lake  Cephissis. 

tract  of  marshy  land,  was  called  some-  — [1854.  J 
times  CcfpeSs^  sometimes   Gephissis; 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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very  near  being  swamped  in  the  bogs  formed  by  tbe 
inundations  of  the  lake  branching  out  into  wide  ditches 
and  fens  over  the  flat  grounds.  These  inundations  are 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  the  violence  of  the  south  winds 
prevalent  during  the  winter  season.  In  summer,  the 
Greeks  told  us,  the  lake  itself  is  nearly  dry.  We  could 
just  discern  it  at  a  distance  to  the  east,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  as  the  whole  of  the  country  was  teem- 
ing, and  was  half  hidden  in  a  thick  mist,  the  ancient 
characteristic  of  Bceotia. 

After  crossing  the  Orchomenian  plain  we  got  into 
the  direct  road  from  Livadia  to  Thebes,  and  turned  to 
the  left  (east-by-south).  To  our  right  were  low  hills, 
on  one  of  which  was  a  ruined  tower.'  We  passed 
over  a  rivulet  flowing  round  the  foot  of  a  little  rocky 
knoll. 

We  did  not  overtake  our  servants  and  baggage  until 
after  nightfall,  when  we  found  them  rambhng  in  the 
low  hills  to  the  right  of  the  road.  They  had  lost  their 
way,  and  were  firing  guns  by  way  of  signal,  which  were 
answered  by  the  Albanian  in  our  company,  and  soon 
brought  us  together. 

We  arrived  after  dark  at  a  very  poor  village  in  the 
hills,  called  Mazee,*^  belonging  to  the  Archon  Logotheti, 
and  inhabited,  as  are  most  of  the  smaller  places  in  tiliifi 
district,  by  Albanian  peasants  of  the  class  already  no- 
ticed. 

Mazee  is  reckoned  foujr  hours*  distance  from  Livadia, 


•  ProbaWy  Xer6pyrgo,  which  Co-  wall,  ooTere  the  bones  of  the  men  who 

lonel  Jieake  places  on  the  site  of  Te-  fell  with  Lysander  in  the  battle  fought 

gyra,  where  relopidas  gained  a  victory  B.C.  396.    (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

over  the  Spartans. — ^Northern  Greece,  chap.  xiii.  p.  206  et  seq.)    The  rocky 

vol.  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  159. — [1854.]  gorges  to  the  westward  of  the  hill  of 

^  Some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  cita-  Mazee  agree  exactly  with  the  rocky 

del,  of  polygonal  masonry,  are  found  places  where  the  Tbebans  suffered ; 

on  a  low  hiU  about  a  mile  distant  and  the  Colonel  thence  concludes  that 

from  Mazee.     Colonel  Leake  assigns  Alopecum,  or  the  Hill  of  Foxes,  was 

them  to  Haliartus,  and  is  inclined  to  the  peak  of  Mazee,  and  Mazee  itself 

believe  that  a  tumulus,  three-quarters  was  Orchalides. — (Ibid.') — [1854.] 
of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  this 
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in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  soirtliTifard  of  east.  It  con- 
tains fifty  huts,  which  hold  much  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  inhabitants,  about  five  hundred.  Most 
of  those  whom  we  saw  were  females ;  they  told  us  that 
the  males  were  scarce  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  and 
that,  Aerefore,  contrary  to  common  custom,  no  woman 
could  get  married  without  bringing  about  a  thousand 
piasters  to  her  husband.  Accordingly,  several  of  those 
whom  we  saw,  in  compliance  with  a  fashion  before 
noticed,  were  collecting  their  portion  on  their  hair; 
and  the  tresses  of  a  pretiy  young  girl  amongst  them 
hung  down  nearly  to  her  feet,  entirely  strung  with 
paras  from  top  to  bottom.  Yet,  though  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  passing,  as  they  assured  us  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  whole  days  without  food,  neither  the  mothers 
nor  the  daughters  will  strip  oflF  any  of  the  ornamental 
coin  which  has  been  once  assigned  for  the  portion-money, 
so  much  does  their  hope  of  a  future  good  overcome 
their  feeUngs  of  a  present  suffering. 

On  Friday,  December  22nd,  after  travelling  four 
hours  to  the  east  from  Mazee,  we  arrived  at  Thebes,  the 
cypresses  and  mosks  of  which,  rising  from  between  the 
hillocks  on  which  the  town  is  built,  are  visible  from  a 
low  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  three  hours  before 
it  enters  the  place.  With  the  exception  of  this  hill,  the 
whole  road  from  Livadia  to  Thebes  is  over  flat  plains, 
for  we  need  not  have  digressed  into  the  hills  to  the 
right,  had  we  not  been  obliged  to  find  out  some  village 
in  which  to  pass  the  night. 

In  the  description  of  ancient  Greece,  every  name  of 
every  brook,  grove,  and  hillock,  served  to  preserve  Ae 
memory  of  her  demigods  and  heroes,  to  whom  her  sons, 
as  they  believed,  were  indebted  for  their  origin  and 
their  fame ;  thus  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  more  especially, 
have  presented  us  with  works  no  less  historical  than 
geographical.  It  may  besides  be  observed  that  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  country,  which  might  seem  to 

Q  2 
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lessen  its  importance,  is  well  concealed  by  their  mea- 
surements ;  for  the  distances  which  would  appear 
nothing  when  reduced  to  our  miles,  sound  very  con- 
sidefttble  when  reckoned  by  stadia/  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person  delineating  the  topography  of  modem 
Greece  is  obliged  to  put  down  the  ill-spelt  names  of 
miserable  villages,  badly  measured  and  insignificant 
distances,  and  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  without 
any  name  by  which  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other ;  so  that,  without  a  map,  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
minuteness  in  the  account  of  the  traveller  is  likely  to 
cause  a  confusion  in  the  head  of  the  reader,  who  may 
often  smile  at  hearing  so  much  about  such  trifling  jour- 
neys.' 

A  man  might  very  easily,  at  a  moderate  pace,  ride 
from  Livadla  to  Thebes  and  back  again  between  break- 
fast and  dinner,  particularly  as  he  would  not  have  a 
single  object  to  detain  him  by  the  way ;  and  the  tour 
of  all  BoBotia  might  certainly  be  made  in  two  days 
without  baggage.  The  diminutiveness  of  these  classic^ 
countries  will  appear  more  striking  when  we  come  into 
the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

'  The  stadium  of  125  Roman  paces,  commonly  in  use,  contains  604  of  our 
feet,  besides  ^me  inches  and  a  fraction,  say  604  feet.  There  are  5280  feet  in  a 
mile,  which  is  five  less  tiian  604  X  8f ,  so  that,  to  reduce  the  measurement  by 
stadia  to  about  our  miles,  we  should  divide  by  eight  and  three-quarters.  When, 
in  the  course  of  these  pages,  the  word  mile  is  made  use  of,  an  English  mile  is 
meant.  I  recollect  being  much  struck  with  the  perseverance  of  uiat  student 
who  was  said  to  walk  forty  stadia  and  back  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing a  philosophical  lecture — ^it  did  not  enter  into  my  head  that  it  was  only  a 
little  more  than  nine  miles. 


*  And  even  in  the  case  of  a  tra-  works  have  been  published  since  we 

Teller  adding  a  map  to  his  book,  some  travelled,  have  illustrated  this,  and 

mistakes  may  arise.    Mr.  Barbie  du  indeed  most  other  parts  of  Greece, 

Boccage  says  that  he  cannot  reconcile  with  much  success.     Colonel  Leake 

Wheler's  charts  of  Fhocis  and  Boeotia  alone  would  be  an  excellent  guide. — 

with  the  journal  of  that  author.    But  [1854.] 
the  labours  of  modem  travellers,  whose 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thebes  —  Its  modern  insignificance  —  The  town  —  llie  fountain  Dirce  — 
The  ruins  of  Pindar's  house  —  The  Ismenus  —  The  Fountain  of  Mars  — 
Tomb  of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris  —  An  inscription  —  Departure  from  Thebes 
—  Route  towards  Athens  —  The  village  Soourta  —  Passage  of  Mount 
Fames  —  Ruins  of  Phyle  —  Prospect  of  Athens  —  Town  of  Cash4  — 
Entrance  into  the  plain  of  Athens  ^  Arrival  at  Athens. 

Thebes  *  has  been,  in  a  manner,  blotted  out  of  the  page 
of  history  since  the  last  battle  of  Chaeronfea  between 

'  The  following  Note  contains  a  short  summary  of  the  topography  of  part 
of  BoQotia,  collected  from  ancient  geographers  and  modem  travellers,  inde- 
pendent of  the  remarks  of  Meletius,  whicm  are  given  by  themselves,  as  they 
do  not  coincide  with  the  observation  made  by  the  actual  surveys  of  Wheler, 
Chandler,  and  other  writers. 

Tanagra  was  fifty  stadia  from  the  strait  of  Euboea,  under  a  hill  called 
Cerycius ;  mention  will  be  made  of  it  elsewhere.  Thespite  was  situated  under 
Helicon ;  forty  stadia  higher  up  was  Ascra,  the  birthplace  of  Hesiod  ;  on  He- 
licon was  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  whose  statues,  as  well  as  those  of  the  early 
Greek  poets,  were  removed  thence  by  Constantine  the  Great ;  on  the  left  hand 
of  this  was  the  fountain  Aganippe ;  Hippocrene  was  twenty  stadia  &rther  up 
the  mountain.  In  the  confines  of  the  Thespian  territory  were  the  village 
Hedonacum,  and  the  fountain  in  which  Narcissus  gazed.  The  seaport  of 
Thespiae  was  Creusa,  now  called  the  port  of  St.  Basilio ;  the  town  of  St.  Ba- 
silio  Itself  is  near  the  site  of  Thespiffi,  about  an  hour  from  the  sea.  Travelling 
fhom  this  place  to  Thebes,  Sir  George  Wheler  saw  ruins,  called,  as  usual, 
PalsBO-castro,  and  supposed  b^  ChantUer  to  be  Haliartus.  Beyond  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Basilio  is  that  of  Livadostro,  to  the  east,  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  deep  recess  formed  by  the  promontory  once  called  OlmiaB.  Near  Liva- 
dostro, at  a'  spot  called  Eastri,  are  the  rains  of  Thisbe,  a  town  eighty  stadia 
from  BuUs,  on  the  confines  of  Phods  and  Boeotia.  To  the  westwa^  of  Liva- 
dostro a  high  rock  juts  into  the  sea,  beyond  which  are  the  harbour  and  town 
of  Cacos,  once  Typha :  near  this  are  the  roots  of  Helicon,  or  Zi^ari.  Four 
miles  to  the  west  of  Kastri,  and  five  or  six  from  Cacos,  Wheler  found  ruins 
whJdi  Chandler  supposes  to  be  on  the  site  of  Coron^ 

The  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Copals,  or  Cephissus,  were 
Acraophia,  Phoenicis  or  Medeon,  Onchestus,  Haliartus,  Ocalea,  Alalcomensa, 
Tilpboeium,  and  Coron^ — Acnephia,  or  Acmphium,  was  behind  the  moun- 
tain Ptous,  which  was  at  the  back  (north-east)  of  the  field  called  Tenericus, 
and  the  lake  Copais ;  Onchestus  was  on  a  hill  towards  the  territory  of  Hali- 
artus, the  Campus  Tenericus,  and  the  lake,  fifteen  stadia  from  the  mountain 
called  Sphinx ;  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  Near  it  was 
a  town  called  Medeon,  on  the  hill  Phoenicius,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
stadia  fn»n  a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  Crissaum  gulf.  Haliartus  was 
on  a  narrow  spot  between  the  mountain  and  the  lake  Copais,  near  the  rivers 
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Sylla  and  TaxiluB.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  bad  the 
appearance  of  a  village,  which  was  the  case  with  all 

Permessos  and  Olmiens,  flowing  from  Helicon,  and  a  reedy  lake.  At  Hali- 
artuB  was  the  tomb  of  Lysander;  fifty  stadia  north-€ast  of  Haliartos  was 
Mount  Tilphosium ;  Ocalea  was  thirty  stadia  from  Haliartus — ^the  small  river 
Lophis  flowed  through  its  territory;  Alaloomenas  was  thirty  stadia  from  Ocalea, 
near  or  upon  Mount  Tilphosium  ;  Coron^a  was  situated  on  a  high  spot  near 
Helicon,  not  far  from  Lebad&i,  forty  stadia  from  Mount  Libethrius,  and  twenty 
stadia  from  Mount  Laphystium,  from  which  ran  the  river  Phalarus  into  the 
Copals.  It  seems  that  the  hills,  in  which  is  the  village  of  Mazee,  must  be  i)art 
of  Mount  Libethrius ;  and  that  somewhere  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from 
livadfa  to  that  place  one  might  look  for  the  site  of  Ooron^ ;  Haliartus  may 
have  been  on  the  left  in  the  plain  farther  on  than  Mazee.  The  low  hill,  three 
hours  from  Thebes^  appears  in  the  position  of  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx ; 
and  on  a  rocky  emmence,  at  no  great  distance,  to  the  west,  one  might  expect 
to  see  some  vestiges  of  Onchestus.  Theplain  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  to  the 
south,  now  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Thebes,  may  have  been  the  Campus 
Tenericus,  or  portion  of  Tenerus,  where  was  a  large  temple  of  Hercules  Hippo- 
dotus ;  to  the  left  Tsouth)  of  this  must  have  been  the  site  of  the  grove  oi  the 
Cabirian  Ceres  ana  the  Cabiri,  twenty-flve  stadia  from  the  gate  of  Thebes, 
called  Neitis,  bv  the  way  which  led  perhaps  a  little  to  the  sou&ward  of  west ; 
fifty  stadia  to  the  left  (south-west)  of  the  Cabirian  grove  was  Thespin;  at  the 
gate  Neitis  was  the  tomb  of  Menasceus,  where  the  battle  between  Polynioes 
and  Eteocles  was  fou^t,  in  the  part  of  the  city  called  Syrma  Antigones.  The 
gate  that  led  toward  Plataaa  was  called  Electris;  it  must  have  been,  therefore, 
next  on  that  side  to  tibe  gate  Neitis,  and  looking  about  to  south-west  by  south ; 
between  the  position  of  taese  two  gates  there  is  a  high  hillock.  One  may  also 
pretty  well  ascertain  the  position  of  the  gate  Praetis ;  for  the  road  to  it  led  to 
Chalcis,  that  is  about  to  the  north-east  This  would  be  the  quarter  for  the 
antiquarian  to  commence  his  researches ;  for  here  were  the  theatre,  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  the  tombs  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  the  stadium,  and  (to  the  right 
of  the  stadium)  the  hippodrome,  in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Pindar.  On  the 
whole  of  the  road  to  Chalcis  there  were  monuments,  temples,  and  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities.  In  Uiis  line  were  the  sepulchre  of  Menalippus  ;  the  three 
large  stones  denoting  the  grave  of  Tydeus;  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
(Edipus ;  thence  fifteen  staaia,  the  tomb  of  Tiresias ;  seven  stadia  to  the  left 
of  a  village  called  Teumessus,  the  ruins  of  Glissas,  under  a  mount  (HyjAton), 
and  near  the  river  Thermodon ;  the  ruins  of  Harmatos  and  Mycalessus  were 
also  visible  from  the  road ;  the  plain  under  Mount  Hypaton  was  called  the 
Ionian,  and  belonged  to  the  Thebans. 

All  the  aid  which  Meletius  affords  towards  understanding  the  comparative 
topography  of  Boaotia  is,  that  Mount  Cithasron  is  now  called  Elatias ;  Mount 
Helicon,  Lik<5na  or  Palseovoona ;  Thespiae,  which  once  had  a  bishop,  Kakosi, 
forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Thebes,  where  there  are  some  massy  ruins  of  ancient 
walls,  and  the  following  inscriptions  :— 

,  ,  ,  .  OP  ^uikik6v  JIap$iK6p  ^YiroTOP  rA  B  :  M 

OCkirios  Bpdxas  *E9rt<f>aytav^  <l>tkoKai<rapf  Koi  ol  Ylol  aurov 

OSKwiog  Aifjio<r6ivrjSi  Offkirios  Kparmp,  Kal  al  $vyaT€p€s  Ovknia  Eviropui, 

Ovkiria  Bp^x*^^"*  **  '■•*"  ^^"•'' 

On  another  stone : 

Creusa,  the  port  of  Thespias,  Saranti ;  Thisbe,  Gianaki ;  Siphoo,  Livadostro ; 
Coron^  (the  seat  of  a  bishop  under  the  Archl^shop  of  Athens),  Kanari,  on 
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the  other  Boeotian  cities,  except  Tanagra  and  Thespias- 
Onchestus,  Haliartus,  Coronfea,  and  other  towns,  once 
of  considerable  magnitude,  were  almost  in  ruins,  and 
hastening  fast  to  decay.  In  the  second  centflry  the 
whole  of  the  lower  town,  except  the  temples,  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  citadel  alone,  no  longer 
called  Cadm^a  but  Thebes,*  now  continued  to  be  inha- 
bited. It  never  appears  to  have  recovered  its  import- 
ance under  the  Emperors,  though  it  must  have  been 
of  some  size;  for,  in  the  year  1173,  it  contained  two 
thousand  of  the  Jewish  nation  only,  who  were  the  best 
workers  in  silk  and  purple  of  any  in  Greece,  and  had 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  learned  rabbins  of  the 
age.'    At  the  Latin  conquest,  being,  as  well  as  Athens 

a  bill,  with  a  very  few  remains,  except  some  inscribed  stones  to  be  seen  in  a 
ooaple  of  Greek  oimcbes  near  tbe  spot.    On  one : 

n^Xior  AXkto¥  'Adpioi^v  ^  BovX^  leol  6  A^/to^. 

On  another :  Oc^y  'Adpioi^  ^  BovXi)  ical  6  6Sjiaos  itrucakovfiipovftov ;  and  very 
many  with  the  ycupc. 

Ahdcomenae,  between  Coron^  and  Haliartns,  is  now  Emenie :  Haliartus, 
Palaopanagia  or  Tridoueni;  Platasa,  Cocli;  ElenthersB,  Petroyeraki;  Scolus, 
between  Cocli  and  Thebes,  Oropns,  Oropo;  Delium,  Delis;  Aulis,  Carababa; 
Anthedon,  under  Mount  Messapius,  Lukisi ;  Larymna?,  Lames  (here  are  some 
purgative  springs,  which  the  people  of  the  country  drink  twice  a  year,  in  May 
and  August,  and  are  sometimes  cured,  sometimes  killed,  says  Meletius) ;  Ala) 
(dividing  BoBotia  and  LocrisX  Hagios  Joannes  ho  Theologos,  under  the  village 
of  Mallesinae.  This  is  in  a  district  called  Talandios ;  and  in  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St  George  is  an  inscription  (given  in  the  Appendix,  pointing  out 
that  the  spot  was  anciently  the  sacred  portion  of  Asolepius.  Potnias  (some 
ruins  a  litUe  more  than  a  mile  from  Thebes,  on  the  road  towards  the  iHegro- 
ponteX  Teumessus;  ruins  farther  on  in  the  same  line,  Glissas ;  niins  on  a  hill 
about  a  mile  beyond  Teumessus,  Tanagra,  Tenagra.  The  river  Lophis  is  tiiat 
which  flows  to  Kanavari,  near  Thebes;  the  Melas,  the  Mavropotamo,  near 
ficripoo.  The  modem  geographer  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  appears 
to  have  givoi  some  scope  to  conjecture  in  this  survey,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  detail  now  and  then  contradicts  himself.  For  example,  Petroyeraki  is 
here  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  £leuther»;  in  tracing  the  Megaris  it  is  made 
(and  properly)  to  be  (Enoe.  He  says,  in  the  chapter  from  which  these 
extracts  are  made,  that  Athens  is  fifty  miles  from  Thebes ;  and,  in  his  descrip- 
ticHi  of  Attica,  that  Thebes  is  fortv  miles  fix)m  Athens.  I  suspect  him  to  have 
taken  but  little  pains  to  assist  his  topography  by  personal  observation,  but 
rather  to  have  followed  ancient  authorities;  for  he  calls  Oropus  forty-four 
miles  frcnn  Atiien»— a  blunder  copied  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  not  being 
above  twenty-four. 

'  Voyage  du  Benjamin,  fils  de  Jonas,  p.  9. 


It  IB  now  called  Theba,  or  rather  Theva.— [1854.J 
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and  Argos,  totally  incapable  of  making  the  least  resist- 
ance, it  was  attached  to  the  territory  of  Attica,  and 
ruled  by  a  follower  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
one  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  Burgundiaii,  who  had  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Athens,  and  Grand  Signior  or  Sieur  of 
Thebes.  But  it  was  for  a  short  time  separated  from 
the  other  state  by  the  will  of  the  Florentine  Acciajuoli, 
who  gave  his  Athenian  dukedom  to  the  Venetians,  but 
left  Thebes  to  his  illegitimate  son  Francus.  This 
prince,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Venetians,  soon  reimited 
the  principalities,  and  they  continued  in  the  same  hands 
until  the  final  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Greece, 
when  the  liberties  of  Thebes,  if  she  might  then  be  called 
free,  had  the  fortune  to  survive  for  a  short  time  those 
of  her  ancient  rival ;  for  the  last  of  the  Acciajuoli  was 
suffered  to  remain  Lord  of  Bceotia  after  he  had  lost 
Athens,  but  was  carried  off  in  the  same  year,  1455,  by 
the  command  of  Mahomet  the  Great.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, though  occasionally  harassed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Franks,  who  were  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
Euboea,  the  Theban  territory  has  remained  in  subjection 
to  the  Sultan,  who  governs  it  by  an  Aga,  called  by  the 
Greeks  a  Waiwode  :  it  is,  however,  considered  as  at- 
tached to  the  pashalik  of  the  Negroponte. 

Thebes  is  a  very  poor  town,  containing  about  five 
hundred  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Turks.*  It  has  two  mosks  and  four  churches.  We 
slept  two  nights  in  the  town,  and  were  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Greek  bishop.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  place ;  though  a  public  clock,  certainly 
without  a  rival  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  is  considered  by 

'  Thebes,  being  in  the  line  of  march  at  his  retirement,  in  order  to  prevent 

from  Albania  and  Thessaly  both  to  a  second  occupation  by  the  common 

Attica  and  the  Morea,  was  occupied  enemy,  demolished  all  that  the  Pasha 

or  travers^  by  every  Turkish  force  had  spared.      The   inhabitants,  like 

employed  in  ^e  early  part  of  the  those  of  Livadia,  fled  to  Attica  and 

War  of  Independence.    Omar  Vrioni,  the  Morea. — See  Waddington's  Visit 

in  August,   1821,  held  it  and  half  to  Greece,  p.  41.— [1864.] 
ruined  it.    The  Greeks  of  the  isthmuS| 
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the  people  of  the  place,  and  pointed  out  to  travellers,  as 
a  great  curiosity.  The  bishop  directed  us  to  visit  the 
Fountain  of  Dirce,  and  the  ruins  of  Pindar's  house,  and 
an  old  Greek  church.  I  accordingly  walked  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  keeping 
by  the  side  of  a  ravine,  through  which  runs  a  very 
small  stream,  which  Wheler  calls  the  Ismenus.  Coming 
to  a  chasm  in  an  eminence  from  which  the  stream 
flowed,  I  there  found  a  fountain,  which  has  been  dammed 
up  BO  as  to  make  it  twenty  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth 
and  five  deep  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  the  shaft, 
about  a  foot  high,  of  a  small  marble  pillar.  The  water 
was  tepid,  as  I  found  by  bathing  in  it.  To  the  left  of 
the  fountain,  iii  a  sort  of  quarry,  were  fragments  of 
some  building  buried  in  the  earth,  and  these,  say  the 
Greeks  of  Thebes,  are  the  remains  of  Pindar*s  house.* 
Some  traveller,  I  presume,  has  told  them  this,  on  the 
authority  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that  "  after  passing 
the  river  called  Dirce  are  the  ruins  of  Pindar's  house ;" 
but  the  water  of  Dirce  was  more  to  the  west,^  near  the 

'  Sinoe  this  was  written  I   have  fountain — the  speaking    sepulchre — 

Tead  the  accounts  of  Thebes  given  by  the   Cadmean  citadel — the   Oyygian 

Bodweliy  Clarke,  Holland,  and  Colonel  plains-overwhelming  the  mind  with 

Leake.    Of  the  ate  of  this  renowned  every  recollection  that  has  been  made 

city  there  cannot    be    the  slightest  powerful  by  genius  and  consecrated 

doubt,  but  the  most  accurate   and  by  inspiration — where  evenr  zephyr 

painstaking  of  all  the  above-mentioned  breathing  from  Heligon  and  Parnas- 

travellers,  I  mean  the  last  (Northern  sus,  over  the  mouldering  relics    of 

Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  226),  confesses  that,  Thebes,  seems  to  whisper,  as  it  passes, 

'*  in  the  absence  of  remains  of  art,  it  the  names  of  Epamin<mdas^  and  Ptn- 

is  only  by  means  of  the  landmarks  of  dor,  and  Homer^  and  Orpheus  J* — (Vol. 

nature  tliat  we  can  hone  to  trace  the  iv.  c.  iii.  p.  74.) — [1854.  J 
ancient  topography  of  tne  city."  *»  Colonel  L^e  appears  to  come 

Dr.  CU^ke,  it  is  true,  seems  half  to   this  conclusion  when   he    »^s, 

angry  with  those  who  affirmed  that  "  The  Ismenus  therefore  was  the  river 

no  vestige  remains  of  the  Boeotian  capi-  now  called  Ai  I&nni,  and  the  Dirce 

tal ;  but  his  own  vestiges  are  rather  the  Platziotissa  or  western  stream." 

of  an  unsubstantial  character,  as  will  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  288  ;  see 

be  seen  by  the  following  eloquent  sum-  also  his  sketch  of  the  site  of  Thebes 

mary  of  them :  **  Perhaps,  indeed,"  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  volume.^ 

he  says,  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Whilst  I  am  writing  this  note  (1863) 

in  any  part  of  Greece  there  can  be  arrives  the  news  of  the  terrible  dis- 

found  a  nobler  association  of  sublime  aster  that  may  have  obliterated  even 

and  dignified  objects  than  was  here  these  traces  of  Thebes ;  the  earth- 

coUoct^  into  one  view:   the  living  quake  may  have  swallowed  up  the 
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gates  Neitis  and  Electris ;  and  if  the  stream  in  the 
ravine  be  the  Ismenus,  which  it  indeed  appears  to  be, 
the  fountain  would  be  that  which  the  above  author 
mentions  to  have  been  sacred  to  Mars.  A  considerable 
hillock  to  the  right,  just  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  seems  to  strengthen  the  conjecture,  and  to  oor^ 
respond  to  that  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  gate 
Homolois,  opposite  the  Ismenus,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Ismenian  Apollo. 

The  stream  of  the  river  has  been  much  diminished 
by  the  means  taken  to  make  part  of  its  waters  flow  in 
an  artificial  channel,  for  the  sake  of  turning  an  overshot 
mill  about  a  hundred  paces  below  the  foimtain.  We 
stepped  across  it  with  ease,  and,  had  we  walked  through 
it,  should  not  have  been  wet  above  the  ankles.  Re- 
turning from  the  fountain,  I  was  conducted  to  the 
remains  of  a  Q-reek  church,  on  an  eminence  not  far 
from  the  lefk  bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  This  church  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state;  it  had  no  door,  and  the  roof 
was  in  parts  uncovered,  yet  it  contained  a  treasure  to 
which  I  should  be  almost  afraid  that  the  Greeks  of 
Thebes  cannot  well  substantiate  their  claim.  This  was 
a  stone  sarcophagus  of  considerable  dimensions,  not 
under  ground,  but  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  covered 
with  a  massy  slab  of  marble,  and  supposed  to  contain 
the  precious  remains  of  St.  Luke,  the  Saint  of  Stiris, 
although  in  fact  an  inscription  upon  it,  read  by  Wheler, 
showed  that  it  was  some  ancient  PagarCs  tomb  whose  name 
loas  Nedymos.^^    Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the 

»  A  Voyage,  book  iv.  p.  832. 

fountfidns  and  turned  ihe  course  of  upon  it,  is  given  in  'Northern  Greece* 
the  streamlets  of  the  doomed  city  of  (vol.  ii.  p.  223).  Colonel  Leake  says 
Cadmus. — {1854.]  So  said  the  re-  that  neidier  the  letters  nor  the  poetry 
ports  of  the  day ;  but  in  fact  the  admit  of  a  date  anterior  to  a.d.  300. 
earthquake  threw  down  only  a  few  Dr.  Clarke  c<Hioludes,  from  the  men- 
houses. — P.  tion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
'  A  detailed  account  of  this  large  that  Nedymos  was  a  Christian. — 
soros,  and  of  Ahe  three  inscripdons  [1854.] 
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principal  bones  of  <A/?  glory  of  Hellas  were  carefully  pre- 
served on  the  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
sanctity  and  mortification,  all  his  relics  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  tomb.  The  monastery  of  St.  Laura,  on 
Mount  Athos,  possessed  a  portion  of  St  Luke,  and  the 
same  blessing  may,  perhaps,  have  been  granted  to  the 
lees  distant  sanctuary  at  Thebes. 

In  spite  of  the  invalidity  of  its  pretensions,  the  holy 
oo£Bn  is  regarded  with  great  reverence.*  In  a  hole 
which  has  been  scooped  out  under  the  projecting 
cornice  .of  the  slab,  there  is  a  lamp,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  monk  to  keep  perpetually  burning,  but  which 
was  not  lighted  when  I  saw  it.  The  powder  firom  the 
marble  is  considered  to  posses  potent  medicinal  qualities, 
especially  in  aflFections  of  the  eyes ;  and  our  Albanian 
Vasily,  after  crossing  himself  most  devoutly,  scraped  oflF 
a  quantity  of  it  into  his  tobacco-box. 

There  is  a  large  marble  pillar,  without  either  base 
or  capital,  wedged  into  the  wall  of  the  church;  and 
another  ruined  edifice  of  the  same  kind,^  a  little  distance 
from  the  church  of  St.  Luke,  contains  some  pieces  of 
carved  marble,  parts  of  pillars,  broken  capitals,  and 
plain  stones,  inscribed  in  characters  not  intelligible, 
except  in  their  present  position.  Part  of  an  inscription 
I  read  was  Latin,  and  of  a  modern  date. 

The  Greeks  have  done  a  service  to  antiquarians  by 
heaping  up  into  the  composition  of  their  churches  all 
portable  remains,  not  however  so  much,  it  must  be 
owned,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  value,  as  from  a  pre- 
ference of  the  materials,  and  the  size  of  the  marbles,  of 
which  they  are  generally  composed. 

Our  Greek  bishop  showed  me  a  flat  piece  of  marble 
in  his  courtyard,  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  foot 
wide,  containing  an  inscription,  which  I  copied  as  far 

*  There  is  a  representation  of  it  in  Clarke  saw  the  rare  variety  of  Corin- 

Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. — [1864.]  thian  capitals  that  make  so  important 

^  I  conclude  this  to  have  been  the  a  figure  in  his  description  of  I'hebes. 

church  of  St.  Demetrius,  in  which  Dr.  — [1864.] 
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as  the  letters  were  legible ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  been  worn  away  by  the  service  to  which 
the  marble  had  been  put :  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  lying 
under  the  pump,  half  covered  with  mortar,  the  mixing 
of  which  was  the  use  to  which  it  had  latterly  been  ap- 
plied, and  would  have  been  so  had  it  contained  an  ode 
of  Pindar's. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  at  Thebes, 
as  we  were  not  provided  with  a  travelling  firman  firom 
the  Porte,  and  as  we  had  now  left  the  dominions  of  our 
patron  Ali,  and  were  in  the  territory  of  Bekir,  Pasha 
of  the  Negroponte*  We  at  last,  however,  accomplished 
this  point,  and  set  out  late  in  the  day  for  Athens. 

The  road  took  us  across  the  rivulet  in  the  ravine,  and 
near  the  tepid  fountain,  which  we  left  to  the  right,  and 
proceeded  for  two  hours  over  a  plain  to  the  south-east, 
well  cultivated,  but  without  a  single  tree.  We  then 
crossed  the  Asopus,  a  small  stream,  at  a  bridge  called 
Metropolita,*  on  the  site  nearly  of  the  position  where 
the  troops  of  Mardonius  were  encamped,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  as  far  as  Hysiaa,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Platsean  territory,  and  near  which  the  Greek  forces 
were  also  stationed  when  Masistius  was  killed  by  the 
Athenian  horse.*  We  here  found  ourselves  at  once  in 
another  kind  of  country ;  for  the  soil,  which  had  before 
been  rich  and  deep,  was  now  rocky  and  light,  and  we 
began  to  scale  low  stony  hills,**  going  to  the  south-south- 
east  for  three  hours.  We  passed  a  small  marshy  plain, 
and  then  ascended  a  zigzag  path  on  a  rock,  wluch  is  a 
low  ridge  of  Mount  Elatias,  or  CithaBron.     When  we 

*  Herod.  Calliope,  cap.  xxil.  et  seq. 


'  There  are  some  remains  near  a  vil-  with  its  capital.     (Northern  Greece, 

lage  called  Katzula,  on  a  hill  not  far  vol.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  329.)    The  Asopus 

from  the  bridge,  which  Colonel  Leake  is  now  called  the  Vuriami  or  Vu- 

thinks  sufficient  to  mark  the  site  of  riendi. — [1864.] 

ErythrtB,     They  are  foundations  of       ^  Now  called  Moimt  Gavnitza. 

Hellenic  walls  ;  and  a  Doric  cglumn,  [1854.] 
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got  to  the  top,  we  had  the  ruins  of  a  email  tower  on 
a  crag  to  our  left.  Descending  a  little,  we  came  at 
once  upon  a  green  plain,  about  four  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  breadth,  running  from  west  to  east.'  On  enter- 
ing this  plain  we  left  on  our  right  hand  a  small  village, 
with  a  church  of  some  size,  and  proceeded  eastward  for 
an  hour,  when  we  arrived  at  a  most  miserable  and  half- 
deserted  village,  called  Scourta. 

Here  we  passed  our  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  worst 
hovel  of  which  we  had  ever  been  inmates.  The  cows 
and  pigs  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  where 
there  were  racks  and  mangers  and  other  appurtenances 
of  a  stable,  and  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  upper 
quarter.  We  were  almost  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  a 
common  calamity  in  Greek  cottages,  in  which  the  fire 
is  generally  made  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
roo^  having  no  aperture,  was  covered  with  large  flakes 
of  soot,  that  sometimes  showered  down  upon  us  during 
the  night. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  plain,  interspersed  with 
a  few  vineyards,  and  continued  in  a  southern  direction 
for  an  hour,  until  we  came  into  some  pine-woods,  on 
tiie  side  of  hills  which  terminate  the  plain  to  the  east 
as  well  as  to  the  south,  and  which  are  a  part  of  the 
Attic  mountain  once  called  Fames,  but  now  differently 
named  in  different  ranges — here  it  is  called  Casha.*' 
The  path  was  very  bad  indeed,  up  rugged  ascents, 
through  woods  of  pine,  not  thick,  but  covering  the 
whole  mountain  as  far  as  we  could  see  before  us.  De-* 
pending  from  the  boughs  of  the  pines,  and  stretching 
across  from  tree  to  tree  so  as  to  obstruct  our  passage, 
were  the  pods,  thrice  as  big  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  the 


•  The  plain  is  called  the  Plain  of  ii.  ch.  17.— [1864.] 

8ialifl0i«  from  a  vUlage  of  that  name  ^  I  suppose  from  the  large  village 

separating  the  heights  of  Cithasron  of  that  name  (spelt  by  Colonel  Leake 

firom  Fames ;   probably  the  neutral  Ehassi4)  which  we  afterwards  passed, 

territory  of  Panactum  of  which  Thu-  — [1864,] 
cydides  speaks. — Northern  Greece,  vol . 
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thick  webfi  of  a  chrysalis,  whose  moth  must  be  feur 
larger  than  any  of  those  in  our  country.  We  now  went 
more  to  the  south-south-east,  still  amongst  hills,  and 
generally  upon  the  ascent.  We  once  caught  a  view, 
from  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  of  the  strait  of  the 
Negroponte.  We  passed  over  a  part  of  the  palii  called 
"Kake  Scala,'*  or  the  Bad  Steps,  where  it  leads  over 
some  large  slippery  stones  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock  to  the 
left,  and  has  a  Utile  wall  to  the  ri^t,  which  is  not  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  horse  from  falling  over  into  a 
torrent  that  rolls  beneath  the  precipice.  Kake  Scala  is 
not  wide  enough  for  more  than  one  horse  to  pass  at  a 
time,  and  the  rider  generally  chooses  to  dismount— it 
lasts  about  fifiy  pac^. 

At  half  after  two,  having  been  travelling  very  slowly 
for  four  hours,  just  as  we  had  got  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  overlooking  a  deep  glen,  one  of  our  guides 
called  out,  **  Affendi^  Affendiy  to  chorio !  '*  (Sir,  Sir,  the 
town !)  This  word  chorio  we  had  so  often  heard  ap- 
plied to  the  villages  on  our  route,  that  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  upon  looking  up,  to  see  in  a  plain  at  a 
great  distance  before  us  a  large  town  rising  round  an 
eminence,  on  which  we  could  also  discern  some  build- 
ings, and,  beyond  this  town,  the  sea. 

This  was  our  first  view  of  Athens.  On  a  rugged 
rock,  rising  abruptly  on  our  right,  were  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls,  composed  of  massy  stones,  and  encom- 
passing the  summit  of  the  hill.  These  cannot  but  be 
the  ruins  of  Phyle,*  a  fortress  commanding  one  of  the 
passes  from  Boeotia  into  Attica,  and  fieimous  for  having 
been  the  resort  of  those  Athenians  who  destroyed  the 
thirty  tyrants.*     But  not  Thrasybulus  himself  could 

*  Phyle  was  a  stronc  fortress,  one  hundred  stadia  from  Athens,  belondng 
to  the  tribe  of  iEnis.  (Xenop.  lib.  ii.  de  Reb.  Ghr.  c.  8.  Note  to  Cornel.  Nep. 
Life  of  Thrasyb.)  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo,  p.  396,  edit.  Xyland.  as  one  of  the 
places  in  Attica  worthy  of  mention,  from  the  memory  of  the  transaction 
alluded  to  above. 


'  Colonel  Leake  tells  us  that  a  pea-    him  the  name  of  the  ruins,  answered, 
sant  of  the  country,  being  asked  by     ar6  ^vXl  Xcyoficy  rifitU,   (Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
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firom  these  bills  have  surveyed  his  own  Athens^  the  ob- 
ject of  all  his  patriotic  efforts,  with  more  ardour  and 
affection,  mixed  with  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy,  than 
were  felt  by  him  who  is  now  employed  upon  this  im- 
perfect relation. 

The  ruins  are  now  called  Bigla  Castro,  or  the  Watch- 
tower. 

From  this  spot  we  began  to  descend,  and  soon  lost 
sight  of  Athens  in  the  windings  of  the  hills,  which  now 
became  more  steep,  and  clothed  with  thicker  woods. 
Our  road  was  a  zigzag  rocky  path,  along  the  side  of  a 
precipice  overhanging  a  deep  ravine,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  was  a  stream  flowing  through  an  artificial 
channel  cut  out  of  the  rock,  or  a  kind  of  half-natural 
aqueduct.  Descending  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  came  by 
four  o'clock  to  the  Greek  town  of  CashA,  where  the 
houses  were  of  stone  and  well  built,  and  where  we  had 
been  recommended  to  pass  the  night,  if  we  could  get  so 
far  from  Thebes  the  first  day. 

After  leaving  Cashd  we  went  eastward  through  some 
olive-groves,  where  is  a  monastery,'  and  passed  by  a 
gentle  slope  into  the  plain  of  Athens,  which,  however, 
we  did  not  again  see  until  we  had  turned  round  a  low 
hill,  when  it  rose  before  us  to  the  south,  and  distinctly 
showed  us  its  citadel,  and  another  hill  near  it,  with 
what  appeared  a  tower  on  its  summit.  The  new  object 
was  the  Museum  and  the  tomb  of  Philopappus. 

The  plain,  after  the  wild  unpeopled  regions  through 
which  we  had  passed,  appeared  tlghly  cultivated,  and 
it  was  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  belt  of  olive-groves 
running  from  the  extremity  of  it  behind  us  as  far  as 


chap,  xviii.  p.  417.)    My  friend  goes  name  I  might  know,  thongh  he  was 

on  to  say,   "  The  \4yofuv  rj/itU  of  ignorant  of  it."      I  confess  that,  if 

the  Meuidhiote  was  not  without  its  Attic  salt  was  of  this  flavour,  it  is  no 

Attic  salt.     Knowing  that  the  ruins  great  harm  that  so  much  of  it  has 

are    of    Hellenic     construction,    he  been  lost.  — [1854. J 

thought  that  the  place  might  have  *  Of  Aio  Kikdla — Saint   Nicliolas. 

had  a  different  name  anciently,  which  — [1854.] 
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the  eye  could  reach  towards  the  city  and  the  sea.  It 
was,  besides,  intersected  with  several  broad,  well-beaten 
roads,  and  everything  seemed  to  announce  that  we  had 
pa^ed  into  some  more  favoured  country,  saved  by  a 
happy  exception  from  the  desolation  of  surrounding 
tyranny.  Vineyards  and  corn-grounds,  green  even  in 
this  season,  were  on  both  sides  of  us,  and  from  these 
the  peasants  were  returning  in  long  trains  after  their 
winter  labours,   and  wished  us  good  evening  as  we 


In  something  more  than  two  hours  from  Cashd  we 
entered  the  oUve-groves,  and,  crossmg  a  bridge  over  a 
river,  the  Attic  Cephissus,  traversed  them  obliquely  for 
an  hour,  when  we  came  again  into  the  open  plain.  In 
one  hour  more,  travelling  on  the  same  fine  road,  we 
arrived  at  the  city  walls,  and  passed  under  one  of  the 
arched  gateways  into  the  open  space  before  the  town. 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  into  Athens,  at  half  after 
eight  in  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day,  1809,  and  we 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  house  where  our  country- 
men are  usually  lodged,  and  where  we  found  an  English 
traveller  to  congratulate  us  on  our  arrival.* 

•  Mr.  Galton. 
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CHAPTER  XX- 

Athens  —  its  situation  —  Appearance  —  Present  inhabitants  —  BhcHl  notice 
of  its  moiiem  history. 

Much  greater  hardships  and  perils  than  it  can  be  the 
lot  of  any  traveller  in  European  Turkey  to  undergo 
would  be  at  once  recompensed  and  forgotten  on  arriving 
at  Athens.  You  there  perceive  an  agreeable  change  in 
the  aspect  of  all  around  you :  the  Turk,  subdued  either 
by  the  superior  spirit  of  his  subjects,  or  by  the  happy 
influence  of  a  more  genial  climate,  appears  to  have  lost 
his  ferocity,  to  have  conformed  to  the  soil,  and  to  have 
put  on  a  new  character,  ornamented  by  the  virtues  of 
humanity,  kindness,  and  an  easy  affability,  to  which  he 
attains  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  Mahometan  world. 
After  having,  in  the  course  of  your  journey,  been 
constantly  on  your  guard  against  the  outlaws  of  the 
land  or  sea,  you  feel  that  you  may  throw  aside  all  un- 
pleasant apprehensions,  and,  free  from  the  cmnbrous 
attendance  of  soldiers  and  servants,  indulge  in  the  con- 
templation of  Athens,  not  indeed,  such  as  she  was,  but 
venerable  from  the  recollection  of  her  former  renown, 
and  still  possessed  of  many  objects  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.* 

Were  there  no  other  vestiges  of  the  ancient  world 
than  those  to  be  seen  at  this  day  at  Athens,  there  would 
still  be  suflScient  cause  left  to  justify  the  common  admi- 
ration entertained  for  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.  If  the 
contemplation  of  the  productions  of  antiquity,  such  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  galleries  of  princes  or  the  cabinets 

*  Athenas  plenas  quidem  et  ipsas  vetustate  famae,  multa  tamen  visenda 
habentes.  These  expressions,  the  encomiums  of  Livy,  may  be  applied  even 
now  to  modem  Athens. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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of  the  curious,  affords  so  pure  a  delight,  how  much 
more  gratifying  must  it  be  to  behold  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  the  magnificence  of  Pericles  and  the  skill 
of  Phidias,  still  standing  on  the  very  spots  to  which,  by 
the  united  taste  of  the  statesman  and  the  artist,  they 
were  originally  assigned!  These  noble  masterpieces 
still  retain  their  grandeur  and  their  grace,  and  towering 
from  amidst  their  own  ruins,  and  the  miserable  man- 
sions of  barbarians,  present  a  grand  but  melancholy 
spectacle,  where  you  behold,  not  only  the  final  efiects, 
but  the  successive  progress  of  devastation,  and,  at  one 
rapid  glance,  peruse  the  history  of  a  thousand  ages. 

The  reader  may  be  already  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  this  city,  from  examining  the  designs 
of  modern  artists  and  the  exact  descriptions  of  cele- 
brated travellers,  who,  from  the  days  of  Nointel  and 
Wheler  up  to  this  period,  have  laboured  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  the  ancient  remains  to  be  seen  on  the  spot, 
that  he  will  hardly  require  a  particular  detail  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  Athens ;  but  as  the  desolations  of 
time,  and,  of  late  years,  the  spoliatory  taste  of  some 
amateurs,  have  caused  many  decays  and  dilapidations, 
I  shall,  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  I  am  afraid  with  less 
precision  than  the  subject  demands,  attempt  to  notice 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Athenian  remains. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  these  particulars,  let  me  de- 
scribe some  circumstances  attendant  on  our  residence 
in  the  place,  and  take  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
town  itself. 

During  our  stay  at  Athens  we  occupied  two  houses 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  single  wall,  through 
which  we  opened  a  doorway.  One  of  them  belongs  to 
a  Greek  lady,  whose  name  is  Theodora  Maori,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  English  Vice-Consul  (for  our 
nation  has  a  representative  at  Athens),  and  who  has  to 
show  many  letters  of  recommendation  left  in  her  hands 
by  several  English  travellers.     Her  lodgings  consisted 
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of  a  sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms,  opening  into  a 
court-yard  where  there  were  five  or  six  lemon-trees, 
from  which,  during  our  residence  in  the  place,  was 
plucked  the  fruit  that  seasoned  the  pilaf  and  other 
national  dishes  served  up  at  our  frugal  table.  The  site 
of  this  house  is  easily  distinguished  at  a  distance,  as 
there  is  a  tall  flagnataff  rising  from  the  yard ;  and  on 
this  the  English  ensign,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Vice- 
Gonsul,  used  to  be  displayed.  The  person  at  present 
holding  tiiat  sinecure  is  a  Greek,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  our  host  at  Livadia,  is  Logotheti.  He,  of 
course,  called  upon  us  on  our  arrival,  and,  together 
with  Mr.  Lusieri,  Lord  Elgin's  agent,  attended  us  on 
a  visit,  always  customary,  to  the  Waiwode,  the  Turkish 
governor  of  the  town,  whom  we  found  a  well-mannered 
man,  with  more  information  than  is  usually  possessed 
by  those  of  his  nation,  and  who,  having  served  with 
our  forces  in  the  Egyptian  wars,  was  somewhat  partial 
to  our  countrymen — his  name  and  title  were  Suleyman 
Aga. 

Mr.  Lusieri,  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  six  artists 
settled  during  three  years  by  Lord  Elgin  at  Athens,  con- 
tributed to  render  our  residence  more  agreeable ;  and 
the  same  attentions  were  paid  to  us  by  Mr.  Fauvel,  the 
French  Consul,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  coad- 
jutor of  Mr.  Foucherot,  and  gratefully  remembered,  I 
believe,  by  every  traveller  who,  for  twenty  years  past^ 
has  visited  this  part  of  the  Levant. 

It  was,  however,  during  our  stay  in  the  place,  to  be 
lamented  that  a  war,  more  than  civil,  was  raging  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  and  had 
enlisted  all  the  Frank  settlers  and  the  principal  Greeks 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  The  fac- 
tions of  Athens  were  renewed. 

A  few  days  after  our  visit  to  the  Gt)vemor  of  the 
town  we  prepared  for  an  inspection  of  the  Acropolis  by 
sending  the  usual  present  of  tea  and  sugar  to  the  Turk 

R  2 
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who  has  the  command  of  the  fortress  erected  on  that 
hill,  and  who  is  now  called  the  Disdar,  The  gates  of 
this  citadel  have  of  late  been  shut  upon  all  those  who 
do  not  settle  this  important  preliminary ;  and  the  Disdar 
has,  not  unfrequently,  exacted  a  present  previous  to 
every  visit — an  extortion  justly  complained  of  to  me  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who  averred  that  it  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  researches  of  many  ingenious  travellers  who  could 
not  afford  such  repeated  demands  upon  their  purses. 

Before  these  particulars  were  adjusted  we  took  every 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  modern  town. 

Athens*  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  citadel, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  picture,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly correct  in  every  particular,  and  must  serve  better 
to  give  an  idea  of  its  situation  and  appearance  than  the 
most  minute  and  animated  description.  The  view  is 
taken  from  the  foot  of  a  craggy  hill,  once  called 
Anchesmus,  on  which  was  formerly  a  small  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  where  there  is  now  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  George.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
the  Acropolis.  There  are  no  houses  to  the  back  or 
south  of  the  citadel,  which  included  the  Ceramicus 
within  the  walls  (a  populous  quarter  of  ancient  Athens), 
but  on  every  other  side  the  city  stretches  into  the  plain, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  north  and  north-west.  If 
was  in  modern  times  so  subject  to  the  incursions  of 
pirates  and  robbers  that  it  has  been  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  apertures  for  the  use  of 
musketry.      These  walls,  about  forty  years  ago,  were 

'  It  shotild  be  recollected  that  this  of  Mr.  Lear,  and  the  vignettes  and 

was  Avritten  before  Athens  was  as  well  maps,  with  the  *  Athens  and  Attica ' 

known  as  Edinburgh — that  is  to  pay,  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  are  most  agreeable 

three  and  forty  years  ago :  since  that  additions  to  the  learned  topography  of 

time  the  labours  of  the  pen  and  the  Colonel  Leake ;   and  these,  together 

pencil  have  illustrated  every  object  and  with  Colonel  Mure's  volume  and  Mr. 

every  fragment,  as  well  as  the  general  Murray's  Handbook,  leave  nothing  to 

appearance  from  every  position,  of  this  bo  desired. — [1864. J 
renowned  city.     The  splendid  picture 
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enlarged  and  repaired,  and  now  comprehend  a  mnch 
wider  space  than  when  Chandler  wrote,  taking  in  two 
antiquities — the  Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Arch  of 
Adrian — not  included  in  their  circuit  according  to  the 
plan  which  he  has  given  of  the  city.  The  gateways 
to  the  wall,  six  in  number,  were  formerly  always 
closed  at  night,  but  the  gates  are  now  removed.  The 
open  space  between  the  walls  and  the  city,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  is  laid  out  in 
corn-grounds,  and  there  are  gardens  attached  to  most  of 
the  principal  houses,  I  walked  round  these  walls  at  a 
brisk  pace  in  forty-seven  minutes — a  circumstance  which 
may  suggest  an  idea  of  their  circumference  and  of  the 
size  of  the  city  itself. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Athens  is  supposed  to  be 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred ;  of  these  about 
four  hundred  are  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  remainder  by 
Greeks  and  Albanians,  the  latter  of  whom  occupy  about 
three  hundred  houses.  There  are  also  seven  or  eight 
Frank  families,  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
Consul.  None  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  nor  so  com- 
modious as  those  of  the  better  sort  of  Greeks  at  loan- 
nina  or  Livadia ;  and  the  streets  are  all  of  them  narrow 
and  irregular,  a  peculiarity  remarked  in  ancient  Athens, 
even  during  the  days  of  her  splendour.^  In  many  of 
the  lanes  there  is  a  raised  causeway  on  both  sides,  so 
broad  as  to  contract  the  middle  of  the  street  into  a  kind 
of  dirty  gutter.  The  bazar  is  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  far  from  well  furnished ;  but 
has  several  coffee-houses,  which  at  all  times  are  crowded 
by  the  more  lazy  of  the  Turks,  amusing  themselves  with 
drafts  and  chess.  It  is  formed  by  one  street,  rather 
wider  than  usual,  intersecting  another  at  right  angles ; 
and  a  little  above  where  the  two  meet  is  an  ornamented 
fountain,  the  principal  one  in  the  town,  supplied  by  a 

'  By  Dloearohiis,  who  wrote  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander.    Yet 
Homer  calls  Athens  tvpvayvta. 
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stream  which  is  brought  in  artificial  channels,  or  stone 
gutters,  from  a  reservoir  under  Moimt  Hymettus,  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distance.  The  water  found  in 
the  wells  belonging  to  the  town  is  generally  brackish  ; 
lukewarm  in  winter,  but  cold  in  summer. 

The  house  of  the  Waiwode  is  of  the  poorer  sort, 
though  the  entrance  to  it  would  become  a  palace,  as  it 
is  between  the  columns  of  that  antiquity  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Doric  Portico.     That  of  the  Arch- 
bishop is  the  best  in  the  town,  containing  within  its 
precincts  a  spacious  yard  and  garden.     There  are  only 
four  principal  mosks  with  minarets  in  the  city,  although 
there  are  eleven  places  of  worship  for  the  Turks.     The 
number  of  Christian  churches  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  Greek  population ;  thirty-six  are  constantly  open, 
and  have  service  performed  in  them ;  but,  reckoning 
the  chapels,  which  are  shut  except  on  the  days  of  their 
peculiar  saints,  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  conse- 
crated buildings  in  Athens.     The  metropolitan  church, 
called  the  Catholicon,  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  can 
be  accounted  handsome,  and  neither  the  places  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Mahometans,  nor  those  of  ^e  Christians, 
add  anything  to  the  appearance  of  the  town. 

The  Greeks  of  Athens  are,  as  has  been  remarked,  less 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  empire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
lamentation  of  some  classical  philanthropists,  who  have 
deplored  that  a  people  unconquered  by  Xerxes  should 
become  the  portion  of  an  ^Ethiopian  eunuch,  the  Athe- 
nians have  been  benefited  by  the  resolution,  which  they 
adopted  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
of  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Kis- 
lar  Aga,  by  paying  a  voluntary  tribute  of  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns  to  that  officer ;  for  the  Waiwodes  appointed 
since  that  period  have  felt  themselves  so  much  depen- 
dent upon  the  good-will  of  their  subjects,  who,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  part  of  their  wealthy  have  it  in  their  power 
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to  remove  them,  that  they  have  generally  been  ti*eated 
with  justice  and  lenity.  The  Greeks  have,  indeed, 
more  than  once  revolted  and  expelled  their  governor ; 
and,  in  one  instance,  they  drove  an  unpopular  master 
into  the  Acropolis,  besieged  him  in  that  fortress,  and 
lastly  cut  him  to  pieces  on  his  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape. 

About  fifteen  years  before  our  time,  a  Waiwode,  by 
name  Hadji  Ali  Chaseki,  presumed  to  treat  them  with 
great  rigour,  and  to  extort  from  them  large  sums,  part 
of  which  he  employed  in  buying  a  great  extent  of  oUve- 
groves  and  in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  kiosk,  sur- 
rounded with  spacious  gardens,  which  are  still  seen  near 
the  site  of  the  Academy.  After  repeated  and  unavail- 
ing complaints  (for  Ali  was  befriended  by  the  chief 
Archon  of  the  city),  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  retired  into  the  villages,  where  (Uke  the  seced- 
ers  on  the  Aventine  mount)  they  continued  for  three 
years,  until  the  tyrant  was  removed,  at  first  to  Rhodes 
and  then  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lost  his  head. 
Many  of  the  Athenians  at  this  day  are  as  familiar  with 
the  Albanian  language  as  with  their  own ;  an  acquire- 
ment to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  their  voluntary 
exile  amongst  the  peasants  of  Attica,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Albanian  colonists. 

The  government  of  the  Waiwode  continues  nomi- 
nally only  for  one  year,  but  frequently  lasts  nine  or 
ten,  according  to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his  sub- 
jects. He  interferes  but  little  with  ihe  management  of 
the  Ghristians,  and  generally  contents  himself  with  the 
receipt  of  the  tribute,  which  is  collected  by  the  Codja- 
bashees  or  Archons — the  immediate  rulers,  and,  it  should 
seem,  the  oppressors  of  the  Greeks.  The  Archons  have 
been  until  lately  eight  in  number ;  they  are  at  present 
only  five,  whose  names,  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  the  Cleons  or  Phormios  of  antiquity,  are  Stavros- 
to-maras,  Nicolettos,  Capitanakis, .  Zingaras,  and  Zaka- 
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rikas ;  another  person,  by  name  Logotheti,  the  friend 
of  Hadji  Ali,  was  formerly  an  Archon,  but,  being  now 
considered  English  Vice-Consul,  no  longer  holds  that 
station.  There  are  six  secretaries  attached  to  the  Ar- 
chons ;  but  I  did  not  learn  that  the  whole  of  these  rulers 
ever  assembled  at  any  stated  time,  or  have  any  regular 
system,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  regular  tax  transmitted  from  Attica  to  the  Porte 
is  between  seven  hundred  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
purses  (three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  piasters)  ;  but  the 
Codja-bashees,  under  various  pretences,  exact  as  many 
as  fifteen  hundred  purses ;  and  as  they  never  give  any 
account  to  the  people  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
money  has  been  disposed  of,  do  not  fail  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  surplus  amount.  Threats,  and  sometimes 
punishments,  are  employed  to  wring  from  the  peasants 
their  hard*eamed  pittance ;  and  such  is  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  tyranny,  that  the  murmurs  of  the  com- 
monalty have  frequently  broken  out  into  open  com* 
plaints ;  and  even  a  complete  revolution,  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  Archons,  and  an  establishment  of  a 
better  order  of  things,  has  been  meditated  by  the  more 
daring  and  ambitious  amongst  the  oppressed.  An  un- 
fortunate malcontent,  who,  in  fond  recollection  of  better 
days,  has  given  to*his  three  sons  the  names  of  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  and  Alcibiades,  talked  to  me  of  this  glo- 
rious project  (to  icdKo  TrpSyfia).  "  The  Turks,"  said  he, 
**  will  be  on  our  side  if  we  get  the  better ;  but,  alas !  the 
influence  of  money  is  all-powerful ;  and  Demosthenes 
himself,  were  he  alive,  and  (like  me)  without  a  para, 
would  not  have  a  single  listener."  He  added  besides, 
that  their  priests,  a  powerful  body,  would  espouse  the 
cause  of  their  Codja-bashees. 

The  Archbishop  of  Athens,  whose  ecclesiastical 
dominion  extends  over  Boeotia,  and  even  into  some  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  exercises  an  absolute  authority 
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over  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  his  see,  and  has  a  prison 
near  his  house  for  the  confinement  of  ofienders,  whom 
he  may  punish  with  the  bastinade,  or  in  any  degree 
short  of  death.  His  place  is  purchased  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  is  consequently  the  object  of  many  intrigues,  which 
not  unfrequently  terminate  in  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
cumbent and  the  election  of  another  archbishop.  Popu- 
lar clamour  has  also  sometimes  displaced  such  of  these 
priests  as  have  exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  extortion.^ 

Some  of  the  Athenians  are  fond  of  tracing  back  their 
pedigree,  which,  however,  according  to  their  own 
account,  they  are  unable  to  do  beyond  the  Turkish  con- 
quest. The  name  Chalcocondyles  was  till  lately  the 
one  held  in  the  greatest  repute  :  but  the  person  who  at 
present  professes  himself  to  be,  on  his  mother's  side,  a 
descendant  of  the  family,  has  not  assumed  the  appdlla- 
tion.  The  character  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  this 
town  does  not  rank  high  amongst  their  countrymen, 
and  the  proverb  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Gibbon  I  heard 
quoted  against  them  in  their  own  city — *^  As  bad  as  the 
Turks  of  Negroponte,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens."  A  French  resident  who  had  lived 
amongst  them  many  years,  talking  to  me  of  their  pro- 
pensity to  calumniate  and  supplant  each  other,  concluded 
with  this  lively  expression,  "  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
they  are  the  same  canaille  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Miltiades." 

We  were  not  amongst  them  long  enough  to  discover 
any  very  unamiable  traits  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  Greeks,  though  I  think  we  saw 
in  them  a  propensity  to  detraction  and  intrigue.  What- 
ever may  be  their  talents  this  way,  they  are  now  chiefly 

•  I  read,  in  the  Life  of  Meletius,  prefixed  to  his  Geography,  *A$rfP€uoi 

/3ovX<$fi€voc  rhv  tdiov  *Apxifp^o^  arro^i&(ai  its  dxprjtrrov  eirfrrja-Qif  avr^p  ^ 
yvffciop  rovs  'A/>;((epca,  of  Kal  dcdiOKcv  avrols  S  re  KaparaprivovTr^Kens  Uarpi' 
apxnS'  The  cnstom,  it  appears,  has  not  been  confined  to  Athens ;  the  same 
biographer,  a  little  fkrther,  talks  of  a  certain  Clement,  metropolitan  of  loftn- 
nina,  cicdi;^i7<rayrof,  an  exx^resdon  savouring  of  ancient  Greece. 
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employed  in  debating  whether  the  French  or  English, 
nations  inhabiting  countries  unknown  to  their  ancestors, 
shall  deprive  them  of  the  last  memorials  of  their  ancient 
glory.  To  retain  them  themselves  is  never,  I  believe, 
an  object  of  their  wishes. 

The  Greeks  of  Athens  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
carrying  on  a  small  commerce,  by  exporting  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  and  receiving  in  return  some 
Italian,  and  of  late  English  manufactured  goods,  together 
with  com.  One  Athenian  trader  has  accompanied  his 
merchandize  as  far  as  London.  The  olive-trees  still 
constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  Attica,  and  between 
three  and  four  thousand  barrels  of  oil  are  usually  ex- 
ported in  a  year ;  though,  in  a  very  abimdant  season, 
perhaps  once  in  twenty-five  years,  there  is  a  much 
greater  quantity  shipped  from  the  Piraeus.  In  1808  it 
surpassed  twenty  times  that  amount ;  and  a  Greek  who 
had  given  two  thousand  piasters  for  eighty  trees  the 
preceding  year  gained  two  thousand  five  hundred  by  a 
single  gathering.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of 
butter,  cheese,  silk,  honey,  resin,  and  pitch,  besides  some 
cattle,  sent  annually  out  of  Attica. 

The  families  of  Franks  settled  at  Athens,  some  of 
which  have  intermarried  with  the  Greeks,  are  those  of 
Mr.  Rocque,  Mr.  Andrea,  Mr.  Gaspari,  his  relation  Mr. 
Gaspari,  and  Mr.  Louis :  to  these  may  be  added  two  es- 
tablishments, one  belonging  to  Mr.  Lusieri,  and  the  other 
to  Mr.  Fauvel  the  French  Consul.  These  gentlemen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  chiefly  support  them- 
selves by  lending  money,  at  an  interest  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent.,  to  the  trading  Greeks,  and  by  a  trifling 
exportation  of  oil.  They  add,  it  must  be  supposed,  con- 
siderably to  the  pleasures  of  a  residence  in  this  city  by 
their  superior  attainments  and  the  ease  of  their  manners. 
The  gentlemen  amongst  them,  all  but  Mr.  Andrea, 
wear  the  Frank  dress ;  the  ladies  that  of  the  country. 
They  have  balls  and  parties  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
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the  year  in  their  own  small  circle,  to  which  the  principal 
Greeks  are  invited,  and  particularly  during  the  car- 
nival, when  they  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
.masquerade.  We  were  present  at  that  season,  and  were 
visited. by  a  young  Athenian  in  an  English  uniform, 
who  was  highly  delighted  with  his  metamorphosis.  The 
most  favourite  fancy  of  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  that  of 
dressing  themselves  up  like  the  Waiwode,  the  Cadi,  or 
other  principal  Turks,  and  parading  the  streets  with 
attendants  also  properly  habited.  One  more  daring 
humourist  of  my  acquaintance  on  one  occasion  mimicked 
the  Archbishop  himself  as  if  in  the  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing the  houses,  but  found  the  priests  less  tolerant  than 
the  Mahometans,  for  he  was  excommunicated. 

The  French  Consul,  the  head  of  the  Nation,  as  the 
Franks  are  called,  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  at  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
for  some  time  felt  a  lively  interest  in  everything  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  France.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  Doric  Portico,  over  the  door  of  a  house  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Consulate,  there  is  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Lil^erty  with  her  spear  and  cap,  encircled  with 
a  laurel  wreath  and  the  inscription,  "La  R^publique 
Fran^aise."  Amongst  so  many  memorials  of  the  ages 
when  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  a  great  and  in- 
dependent people,  I  was  not  a  little  struck  with  being 
thus  reminded  of  the  former  freedom  of  another  republic, 
also  overthrown,  and  no  less  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  have  passed  away  than  the  long-lost  liber- 
ties of  the  Athenians. 

The  French  have  had  a  Consul  established  at  Athens 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Jesuits  of  Paris  settled  a  missionary  in  the  country 
about  the  year  1645.  The  Capuchins  also  began  their 
pious  labours  on  the  same  spot  in  1658 ;  and,  eleven 
years  afterwards,  one  of  them.  Father  Simon,  purchased 
the  building  which  includes  the  famous  choragic  monu- 
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ment  of  Lysicratee,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  and  which  still  continues 
attached  to  that  mission.  The  Jesuits,  whose  convent 
was  in  the  quarter  of  the  town  near  the  Catholicon, 
have  many  years  ago  retired  to  the  Negroponte. 

The  Roman  Catholic  service  is  performed  for  the 
Franks  in  the  Capuchin  convent.  The  present  Padre 
is  an  intelligent  man,  who,  besides  the  duties  of  his  holy 
office,  is  occupied  in  instructing  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  the  sons  belonging  to  the  Frank 
families;  he  has  fitted  up  the  circular  chamber  formed 
by  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  with  shelves  that  con- 
tain a  few  volumes  of  choice  books. 

The  world  was  indebted  to  one  of  the  early  mission- 
aries for  the  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  anti- 
quities of  modem  Athens,  in  the  work  of  the  Jesuit 
Babin,  published  by  Spon  in  the  year  1672  ;  and  if  the 
Propaganda  Society  had  not  had  to  boast  ot  many 
Turkish  or  Greek  converts,  they  may  at  least  reflect 
with  pleasure  that  their  ministers  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Levant  have  been  gratefully  remembered  by  many 
travellers,  to  whom,  from  and  probably  long  before  the 
days  of  Chandler  to  the  present  period,  the  Capuchin 
convent  at  Athens  has  afforded  a  secure  and  agreeable 
residence. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  a  journey  to  Athens  was 
reckoned  a  considerable  undertaking,  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers;  and  at  the  period  when  every 
young  man  of  fortune  in  France  and  England  consi- 
dered it  an  indispensable  part  of  his  education  to  survey 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  remaining  in  Italy,  only 
a  few  desperate  scholars  and  artists  ventured  to  trust 
themselves  amongst  the  barbarians,  to  contemplate  the 
ruins  of  Greece. 

But  these  terrors,  which  a  person  who  has  been  on  the 
spot  cannot  conceive  could  ever  have  been  well  founded, 
fleem  at  last  to  be  dispelled :  Attica  at  present  swarms 
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with  travellers,  and  several  of  our  fair  countrywomen 
have  ascended  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis.  So  great, 
indeed,  has  been  the  increase  of  visitants,  that  the 
city,  according  to  a  scheme  formed  by  a  Greek  who 
was  once  in  our  service,  will  soon  be  provided  with  a 
tavern,  a  novelty  surely  never  before  witnessed  at 
Athens.  A  few  more  years  may  furnish  the  Piraeus 
with  all  the  accommodations  of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  account  for  the  eagerness 
to  visit  the  city  of  Minerva,  In  addition  to  other 
attractions,  there  is  a  consideration  which  cannot  fail 
to  increase  the  interest  of  surveying  such  an  object : 
dating  the  settlement  on  the  Acropolis  from  Theseus, 
which  is  later  than  is  generally  allowed,  three  thousand 
and  fortynsix  years  have  elapsed  since  Athens  began  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind, 
and,  for  more  than  half  that  period,  it  continued, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  increasing  prosperity, 
unrivalled  glory,  and  splendid  decay,  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the  orator,  of 
every  succeeding  age.  From  the  reign  of  Justinian 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  very  few  notices  of  its 
existence  have  been  discovered  by  the  researches  of  the 
learned.  Spon  and  Chandler  could  only  find  that  it 
supplied  Eoger  King  of  Sicily  with  silkworms  and 
silk-workers  about  the  year  1130;  and  a  late  writer, 
who  has  given  himself  some  credit  for  the  success  of  his 
inquiry,  has  only  been  able  to  add  to  this  information 
that  about  the  year  590,  a  Byzantine  historian  talks  of 
the  splendour  of  the  Athenian  Muses  of  his  age,  and  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Seventh,  Chases,  Prefect 
of  Achaia,  was  stoned  to  death  in  a  church  at  Athens.* 

*  The  first  anecdote  is  extracted  from  the  work  of  Theophylactus  Simo- 
cattos ;  the  second,  from  Leo  the  grammarian.  The  Travels  of  the  author 
who  has  made  use  of  them,  Mr.  Chateaubriand,  unfortunately  did  not 
come  to  my  hand  until  the  principal  part  of  these  chapters  was  already 
composed. 
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Yet  during  these  unnoticed  ages  the  city  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  maintained  at  least  its  present  size; 
for,  when  the  accounts  remaining  of  the  irruption  of 
the  Latins  again  fix  our  regards  on  Greece,  we  find  it 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  head  of  a  state 
comprising  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  part  of  Thes- 
saly ;  and  its  western  princes  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
if  they  did  nothing  worthy  the  panegyric  of  the  sober 
historian,  have  still  been  the  heroes  of  romance,  as  from 
them  Boccace  and  Chaucer,  and,  after  their  example, 
Shakspeare,  have  borrowed  their  "Theseus,  Duke  of 
Athens." 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  the  town  has  increased 
since  the  Turkish  conquest ;  so  that  he  who  at  this  day 
surveys  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis  has  the  view  of  a  site 
which  has  been  covered  with  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  maintained,  probably  without  intermission,  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  or  ten  thousand  souls,  for  more  than 
thirty  centuries;  a  fortune  to  which  no  other  spot  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of  can  justly  pretend,  and  which 
a  view  of  its  revolutions  and  disasters  must  render  still 
more  surprising. 

From  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  irruption  of 
Alaric  into  Greece  in  396,  Athens  changed  masters 
at  least  twenty-three  different  times ;  and  during  this 
period  the  town  was  twice  burnt  by  the  Persians ;  the 
suburbs,  and  everything  valuable  in  the  vicinity,  de- 
stroyed by  the  second  Philip  of  Macedon;  the  port, 
suburbs,  and  the  whole  city,  nearly  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  all  its  ornaments  defaced,  by  Sylla ;  the 
Acropolis  plundered  by  Tiberius,  surprised  and  ravaged 
by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and  lastly,  the 
city  and  territory  utterly  ruined,  and  stripped  of  every 
portable  curiosily  of  value,  by  Alaric. 

In  the  ages  during  which  we  are  ignorant  of  its  fate, 
it  may  have  suffered  by  the  many  competitions  for  the 
eastern  empire  :  on  the  opening  of  its  renewed  history, 
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we  find  it  besieged  by  Sgure/  a  petty  prince  of  the 
Morea,  in  1204,  but  successfully  defended  by  its  arch- 
bishop, Michael  Choniates,  the  brother  of  Nicetas  the 
historian.  It  was  then  taken  by  Boniface  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  who  appointed  one  of  his  followers,  Otho 
de  la  Roche,  a  Burgundian,  Duke  (Aov^)  of  Athens,  a 
title  borne  by  its  governor  since  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.*^  After  being  in  the  hands  of  the  son  and 
two  grandsons  of  Otho,  it  was  seized  by  Walter,  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brienne,  who  married  a  female  of 
the  line  of  the  last  possessors  of  the  sovereignty,**  and 
whose  son,  Walter,  was  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  Grand 
Siguier  of  Thebes  who  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  fighting  against  the  Cata- 
lans.**  In  this  fatal  battle  the  army  of  the  Athenian 
prince  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  a 
number  which  might  make  us  suppose  that  the  vigour 
of  the  Grecian  states  was  renewed,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  troops  serving  under  Brienne  were  all  either 
Frenchmen  or  other  mercenaries,  most  of  them  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  enemy.  Amongst  the  other  noble 
victims  of  English  valour  who  bled  in  the  field  of  Poic- 
tiers,  is  mentioned  a  titular  Duke  of  Athens,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Walter.* 

*  *0  'Hyc/i^v  T&v  *A$r}v&y  ZXaP€  naph  rov  /icyoXov  K»yaTmrrlyov  rtrXoy 
MrydXov  AovKhfjta^as  Kot  6  Trjs  HcXon-oi^v^crov  r6  rov  TLpiyKtwosy  6  dc  r^s 
^ouariaSi  Kcti  rS>v  Orfprnv  t6  McyaXov  Hpifwajptos,  tv  varepow  kot^.  (f>opav  r^s 
X<£(a>r,  McyoF  Kvpiov  ^icdXovy.— Melet.  Attic. 


*  Colonel  Leake  calls  him  Leon  snoi  cederono  vilmente  alia  forza,  tol- 
Sgurb,  and  savs  he  was  married  to  a  lerando  lo  spoglio  delle  publiche  e 
daughter  of  tne  dethroned  Emperor  private  richezze,  La  servitii,  le  viola- 
Alexius  ComnenuB. — Introduction  to  zioni,  gl'  incendi,  e  le  morti,  sino  che 
the  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  Ixxii.—  ivi  stabiliti  li  necessarii  presidii  parti- 
[1854,1  rono  orrendamente  vendicati  ed  iudici- 

*  Colonel  Leake  calls  her  the  heiress  bilmente  arrichiti."  —  Atene  Attica, 
of  La  Roche.  lib.  iii.  p.  288.— [1854.] 

*  The  Catalans  seem  to  have  been  •*  The-duchy  of  Athens  and  Ne^natra 
guilty  of  great  excesses  after  their  (the  ancient  Hypata,  at  the  northern 
victory.  Fanclli  says,  "  Sazii  hormai  foot  of  Mount  (JCta),  as  it  was  then 
di  carnificina  dirizzarono  lo  Ensengno  called,  was  governed  by  deputies  who 
verso  Thebe  ed  Atene,  ova  li  Cittadini  resided  at  Athens,  llicir  rule  lasted 
gik  atterriti  per  lo  disfacimento  de'  about  sixty  years. — [1854.] 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
a  sad  reverse^  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  fortune 
of  states  as  well  as  of  individuals,  Athens  was  a  fief  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  then  fell  into  the  possession, 
whether  by  gift  or  conquest  is  not  distinctly  known,  of 
a  Florentine,  Reinier  Acciajuoli,  who  bequeathed  it  by 
his  will  to  the  Venetians,  During  the  reign  of  Reinier, 
Amurath  the  Second  besieged  and  took  the  city,  but  soon 
retired,  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  same  prince. 

The  Venetians  were  driven  from  Athens  by  Anthony 
Signior  of  Thebes,  natural  son  of  Reinier,  and  the  duke- 
dom continued  in  his  family,  but  frequently  disputed 
by  competitors  of  the  same  kindred,*  until  Omar,  a 
general  of  Mahomet  the  Great,  seized  upon  the  city  in 
1 456.  But  this  was  not  its  last  distress ;  it  was  plundered 
and  sacked  by  the  Venetians  in  1464;  taken,  after  a 
bombardment  by  the  army  of  the  same  nation,  under 
Morosini,*  in  1687;  and,  lastly,  besieged  and  again 
recovered  by  the  Turks  in  1688. 

•  Anthony  was  succeeded  by  Nerius ;  Nerius  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Anthony  the  Second,  but  recovered  his  dominion  after  the  death  of  that  prince. 
The  widow  of  Nerius  reigned  after  her  husband,  but  was,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Turks,  expelled,  and  afterwards  jjoisoned  at  Megara,  by  Francus,  son  of 
Anthony  the  Second,  the  last  Duke,  who,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deprived  of 
his  dominions,  first  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  of  &£otia,  and  finally  strangled 
by  order  of  Mahomet.  It  is  said  that  Athens,  in  her  last  extremity,  when 
besi^d  by  Omar,  refused  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  princes,  who  demanded 
the  conversion  of  the  heretic  Greeks  as  the  price  of  their  aid.  All  the  latter 
revolutions  of  Athens  are  detailed  in  a  work  called  Atene  Attica,  by  Fanelli, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  which  is  referred  to  by  Chandler; 
it  was  lent  to  me,  at  Athens,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fauvel. 

Atene  Attica  contains  a  plan  and  a  picture  of  Athens,  as  it  was  besi^^d  by 
Morosini,  and  also  some  rude  cuts  from  wood,  representing  all  the  Dukes  who 
successively  governed  this  state.     I  bought  the  book  afterwards  at  Venice. 


■  This  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  of  tion  of  the  roof  and  of  the  central 
all  the  disasters  that  have  ever  affected  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  one  or  two 
the  architectural  remains  of  the  Aero-  of  the  western  pediment ;  the  £reo- 
polls.  "  A  few  years  before  the  siege,  theium  was  so  little  injured  that  it 
when  Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointel  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
visited  Athens,  the  Propvloea  still  pre-  house ;  and  there  were  still  some  re- 
served its  pediment ;  the  Temple  of  mains  of  buildings  and  statues  on  the 
Victory  witiiout  Wings  was  complete ;  south  side  of  tiie  Parthenon.** — Intro- 
the  Parthenon,  or  great  Temple  of  duction  to  the  Topography  ol  Athens. 
Minerva,  was  perfect,  ^ith  the  excep-  — [1854.] 
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That  Athens  should  still  remain  a  well-peopled  city, 
after  such  repeated  miseries,  is  surely  somewhat  astonish- 
ing :  and,  indeed,  from  the  Turkish  conquest  by  Maho- 
met, nntil  about  the  year  1584,  it  was  believed  in 
Christendom  to  have  been  almost  deserted.'  At  that 
period  the  learned  Martin  Orusius*  published  his  Turco- 
Gradcia,  which  contained  two  letters,  one  from  Zygo- 
malas,  a  native  of  Nauplia,  in  the  Morea,  the  other 
from  Gabasilas,  an  Acamanian,  both  of  whom  attempted 
to  describe  the  state  of  the  city  and  its  remaining 
antiquities.  But  long  after  that  time,  and  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  very  learned  author 
wrote  thus,  in  summing  up  its  history : — **  Lastly  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1455,  it  was  so  despoiled  by  the 
Turks,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  a  town,  but  a  village 
under  the  dominion  of  that  people,  who  have  given  it 
the  name  of  Setines.''  •• 

'  There  are  four  anthors  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Travels  before 
mentioned,  who  talk  of  Athens  as  in  that  deplorable  state:  Nicholas 
Gerbel,  in  1530 ;  Dnpinet,  in  1654 ;  Lanrenberg,  in  1557 ;  and  the  geo- 
grapher Ortellins,  in  1578,  who  says  of  it,  *'  nnnc  casulsB  tantnm  supersunt 
qn»dam.** 

•  E^raos,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Tttbingen. 

*  Lamb.  Bos.  Antiq.  Grasc.  p.  29. 


*  Meurshis,  in    his    treatise    'De  Unknown  God,  was  adopted  by  the 

Fortona  Athenamm,*  conclades  thus :  French    ambassador   Deshayes,  who 

— **  Quia  ne  nomen  quidem  suum  urbi  passed  through  Athens  in  the  year 

inoormptum  mansit,  ac  Sethines  mm-  1621,  and  published  a  few  observation^ 

cupatur,  quasi  Si^^yar,  quod  est  £^9  upon  it.— Ibid.  p.  xovii. 

*A^Mis,  dioeres.     Jure   merito   hoc  Athens  was  besieged    more   than 

Maronis  usurpavenm.  once  during  the  War  of  Independence, 

Twtam  .Ti  longiiMina  valet  muUi^  ve-  A  most  graphic  account  of  the  first 

•      tartJ!/''^^  outbreak  m^  be  seen  m  *A  Tour 

through  the  Turkish  Empire,*  written 

This  treatise,  which  is  reprinted  in  by    an    eye-witness   of   the  attack 

the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  and  occupation  of  the  dty  by  the 

Gronovius,  may  be  consulted  by  those  Pallikari,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821, 

who  are  curious  in  matters  connected  My  accomplished'  and  amiable  friend 

with  the  decline  and  fall  of  Athens ;  Mr.  John  Fuller  did  not  witness  the 

and  it  also  affords  some,  although  not  horrors  that  accomranied  the  raising 

certain,  help  to  the  topographer.  the  siege  by  Omar  v  rioni  in  the  fol- 

Colonel  Leake  mentions  the  mis-  lowing  Jidy,  nor  the   merciless  and 

takes  of  ZygomaU  and  Kavasila,  the  cowardly   massacre   which  disgraced 

correspondents  of  Crusius,  the  most  the  triumph  of  Uie  Greeks  in  June 

singular  of  which,  the  supposition  that  of  the  folbwing  year,  when,  after  a 

the  Parthenon  was  the  Temple  of  the  seven  months*  siege,  the  Turks  eva- 

VOL,  I.  S 
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But  if  the  mere  existence  of  the  town,  after  the  revo- 
lation  of  so  many  ages,  excites  our  wonder,  we  must  be 
more  surprised  that  it  contains  at  this  day  ahnost  more 
objects  of  admiration  than  would  be  displayed  by  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  to  be 
found  in  every  other  part  of  Greece, 


cuated  the  Acropolis.  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  states  the  nmnher  who  surrendered 
at  1140  of  every  age  and  sex ;  and 
says  that  those  who  were  hutchered 
on  the  spot  on  the  10th  of  Jnly 
amounted  to  400.  General  Gordon, 
in  his  History  (hook  ii.),  confirms  this 
account.  Afteradoabtfolinterr^nnm, 
the  celebrated  Ulysses — who,  from  a 
page  of  Ali  Fasha,  became  a  hero  and 
a  cluef — was  appointed,  by  those  who 
had  expelled  the  Turks,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Acropolis  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  with  the  title  and 
S>wer  of  Captain-General  of  Eastern 
reece.  When  he  retired  to  his  cave 
in  Parnassus,  his  deputy,  the  assassin 
Ghouras,  ruled  Athens  for  him ;  and 
Mr.  Waddington  says  that,  in  his 
daily  rides  amongst  the  mountains 
and  villages  of  Attica,  although 
unarmed  and  alone,  he  risked  litde 
under  the  vigiorous  despotism  of 
Ulysses  (Waddington,  p.  93).  The 
subsequent  career  of  this  adventurer 
is  told  in  General  Gordon's  History 
(book  xii.  p.  186).  He  deserted  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  Turks,  but  soon 
repented  of  his  baseness,  and  delivered 
himself  up  to  his  former  deputy, 
Ghouras,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the 
tower  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June  his  lifeless  body  was 


found  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  "  It 
was  said  that  a  rope  by  whidi  he  was 
letting  himself  down  had  broken,  and 
that  he  waa  killed  by  the  fall ;  how- 
ever, no  one  gave  credit  to  the  story, 
and  it  was  rather  supposed  that  he  had 
been  strangled  and  then  thrown  from 
the  top." 

Ghouras  was  master  of  the  Acropolis 
until  he  was  killed  by  an  accidental 
shot  during  the  investment  of  Athens 
by  Kutahi-Pasha  and  Omar  Yrioni; 
but  Reschid  Pasha  was  in  possession 
of  the  town.  A  series  of  operatbns, 
in  whidi  Colonel  Fabvier  and  Earais- 
kaki  chiefly  figured,  now  took  place, 
and  continued  imtiL  the  Acropolis  sur- 
rendered, on  the  6th  of  June,  1827, 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  months.  Two 
thousand  persons,  of  whom  five  hun- 
dred were  women,  issued  from  the 
castle,  and,  embarking  in  French  and 
Austrian  vessels,  passed  over  to 
Salamis  and  Poros.  llie  Acropolis 
was  bombarded,  with  more  or  less 
activity,  during  almost  the  whole 
siege.  The  Parthenon  was  a  good 
deal  battered,  and  the  Erectheum 
much  injured.  It  should  be  recorded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  evacn* 
ated  the  city  three  times  during  the 
War  of  Independence.— [1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Antiqnilies  of  Athens  —  Temple  of  Theseus  —  Areopagns  —  Pnyx  —  Mu- 
seum —  MoDTunent  of  Philopappus  —  Od^um  —  Theatre  of  Bacchas  — 
River  Hissus  —  Adrian's  Temple  —  Callirhoe  —  Stadium  of  AtticuB 
Herodes  —  Adrian's  arch  and  aqueduct  —  Monument  of  Lysicrates  — 
Monument  of  Andronicus  Oyrrestes  —  The  Doric  Portico  —  Many  smaller 
r^Qdains. 

During  out  residenoe  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens  there 
was  not,  1  believe,  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a 
part  to  the  contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of 
Grecian  genius,  which  have  outlasted  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  outrage  of  barbarous  and  antiquarian 
despoilers. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  our  lodgings :  seen  at  a  little  distance,  it  appears  en- 
tire, which  is  almost  its  actual  state ;  for,  excepting  the 
sculptures  on  the  back  and  front  porches,  and  the  roof, 
which  is  modem  and  vaulted,  the  outside  of  the  building 
has  been  but  little  aflFected  by  the  injuries  of  four-and- 
twenty  centuries,*  and  it  is  to  this  day  the  most  perfect 
ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  this  fabric  the  most 
enduring  stability,  and  a  simplicity  of  design  peculiarly 
striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  elegance  and 
accuracy  of  workmanship ;  but  a  person  accustomed  to 
the  cumbrous  churches  of  Christendom,  spreading  over 
a  large  irregular  space,  would  not  be  struck  with  the 
sight  of  the  Grecian  temples ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  think  them  rather  small.     The  Thesfeum  is  only 

*  It  was  built  a  little  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  about  thirty  years  before 
the  Parthenon. 
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one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet 
broad,  and  appears  less  than  it  is  in  reality,  from  the 
proportion  of  the  columns,  which,  though  not  nineteen 
feet  high,  and  without  bases  and  plinths,  are  more  than 
nine  in  circumference  at  their  lower  extremities.  But 
the  materials  of  the  building  being  of  a  sort  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  most  costly,  and  the  inimitable 
skill  of  the  artist  becoming  more  apparent  at  every 
investigation,  the  first  slight  disappointment  is  succeed^ 
by  the  purest  admiration. 

The  six-and-thirty  columns  of  this  temple,*  and  their 
entablatures,  as  well  as  the  steps  of  ascent,  and  the 
walls  of  the  cell  itself,  are  of  the  finest  Pentelican 
marble,  the  natural  colour  of  which  may  be  perceived 
where  the  stone  has  been  recently  broken,  although  its 
general  surface  has  been  tinged  by  the  hand  of  time 
with  a  pale  yellow  hue.  The  shafts  of  some  of  the 
columns  (whose  tambours,  as  has  been  discovered  by 
the  fragments  of  the  Parthenon,  were  not  united  by  any 
cement,  but  by  a  sort  of  leaden  or  iron  cramp),  and 
especially  the  corner  ones  on  the  right  of  the  pronaos, 
have  been  disjointed  by  earthquakes,  but  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  injured  to  threaten  a  speedy   fall.      The 


*  **  The  Temple   of   Theseus  is  a  three  feet  four  inches  in  diameter  at 

peripteral    hexastyle,    with    thirteen  the  base,  and  near  nineteen  feet  high^ 

oolumns  on  the  sides.    It  faces  the  with   an    intercolumniation    of   five 

east.     The  cell  within  measures  forty  feet  four  inches,  except  at  the  angles, 

feet  in  length  and    twenty  feet  in  where,  as  usual  in  the  Doric  order, 

breadth.    It  has  a  pronaos  and  a  pos-  the  interval  is  made  smaller,  in  order 

ticum,  each  of  which  is  fonned  by  a  to  bring  the  triglyphs  to  Ihe  angle, 

prolongation  of  the  side  walls  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  offend 

cell,  having  two  oolumns  between  the  the  eye   by  the    inequality  of   the 

anta9 :  but  the  depth  of  the  pronaos  is  metopes.      The  stylobate  is    formed 

greater  than  that  of  the  posticum,  and  only  of  two  steps.    The  height  of  the 

3ie  depth  of  the  portico  of  the  pro-  temple,  from  the  bottom  of  the  stylo- 

naos  is  greaier  than  that  of  the.  portico  bate  to  the  summit  of  the  pediment, 

at  the  back  of  the  temple ;  the  two  is  thirty-three  feet  and  a  half    .     .    . 

former  measure  together  thirty-three  All  the  schlptures  of  the  Thes^um, 

feet,  the  two  latter  twenty-seven  feet,  but  those  of  the  metopes  and  the  friezes 

The  side  porticoes  of  the  temple  are  of  the  vestibules,  preserve  the  remains 

only  six  feet  in  breadth.     The  thirty-  of  the  colours  with  which  they  are 

four  columns  of  the  peristyle,  as  well  painted." — Topography  of  Athens,  p. 

as  the  foiur  in.  the  vestibule,  are  near  392,  note. — [18^.] 
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flutings  of  many  of  them  have  been  broken  by  stonen, 
and  otherwise  injured,  as  is  the  case  with  the  figures  in 
mezzo-relievo  on  the  metopes,  and  those  of  the  friezes  of 
the  western  porch  of  the  temple. 

The  sculpture  on  the  western  front,  the  posticum, 
though  it  has  been  struck  with  lightning,  is  in  the  best 
preservation.  The  prominent  figure,  of  Theseus  killing 
a  Centaur,  who  is  struggling  on  his  back,  want*  the 
head  and  a  right  arm,  but  the  body  of  his  enemy  is 
very  entire.  Two  of  the  Centaurs,  laying  a  large  stone 
over  one  of  the  Lapithas  in  a  pit,  are,  as  they  were 
noticed  by  Chandler,  less  injured  than  the  other  figures. 
Is  not  this  the  fable  of  Ceneus,  who,  when  he  could  not 
be  otherwise  slain,  was  buried  alive  ?  Two  figures  with 
shields,  supposed  to  be  Hercules  and  lolaus  descending 
into  hell,  have  lost  their  heads,  arms,  and  legs. 

The  whole  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Theseum  has  been 
modelled  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists,*  as  well  as  by  the 
French  agents ;  but  the  noble  ambassador  did  not  suflFer 
any  part  of  it  to  be  separated  from  the  building,  and  for 
this  forbearance  he  gives  himself  all  due  credit.  The 
opposite  faction  assert  that  the  endeavour  was  made, 
but  interrupted  in  the  outset.  I  could  not  decide  on  the 
motive,  but  was  contented  with  the  fact. 

''  Bless'd  be  the  great  for  what  they  took  away. 
And  what  they  left  me." 

The  cell  of  the  temple,  the  outside  walls  of  which  were 
anciently  adorned  with  paintings  by  Micon,  and  where 
the  modem  Greeks  formerly  drew  pictures  of  their 
saints,  now  quite  effaced,  is  converted  into  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Greorge,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
festival  of  that  saint,  is  never  opened,  unless  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  travellers.     The  door  to  it  on  the  south 

•  The  casts  are  now  in  the  British  sculptures,  difleriui];  as  they  do  from 

Museum ;  and  any  one  may  judge  for  the  opiuiou  of  Stuart,  have  the  api^car- 

himself  whether  tl»e  conjectures  of  ance  of  being  well  foimdcd. — [1854.] 
Colonel  Leake  as  to  some  of  these 

VOL.  I.  * 
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side  of  the  church,  is  but  small ;  it  is  plated  with  iron, 
which  is  perforated  or  indented,  in  every  part,  with 
pistol  and  gun  bullets.  The  pavement  having  on  the 
inside  been  removed,  the  floor  is  of  mud ;  and  in  the 
middle  nearly  of  the  building  there  is  a  small  sepulchral 
mound  of  earth,  like  those  in  our  churchyards.  This 
is  the  grave  of  Tweddle.'  A  slab  of  marble,  with  an 
inscription,  is  in  preparation,  at  Lord  Elgin's  expense, 
and  under  his  direction.  An  epitaph  for  such  a  person, 
and  to  be  placed  in  such  a  spot,  must  be  a  work  of  some 
nicety.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  a  melancholy 
appearance ;  the  walls  are  quite  bare,  and  the  pictures 
of  saints  in  the  sacristy,  or  oval  recess,  erected  in  the 
eastern  porch,  are  of  the  most  pitiftd  kind.  The  roimd 
marble  with  the  four  faces  of  inscriptions,  which  showed 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Prytaneum,  still  remains  in  the 
south  comer  of  the  western  front. 

The  Thes^um  stands  on  a  knoll  of  open  ground,  culti- 
vated for  corn,  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  town,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from 
the  wall  of  modem  Athens.  Under  the  slope  of  the  hill 
is  one  of  the  gateways,  through  which  those  who  live 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  take  their  road  to  the 
Piraeus. 

A  person  walking  from  the  temple  towards  the 
Acropolis,  and  passing  out  of  this  gate,  if  he  still  keeps 
in  the  direction  of  the  walls,  will  immediately  ascend 
the  craggy  hill  of  the  Areopagus.     This  hill  is  very 

*  This  young  person  excited  in  his  of  other  niodeni  worthies.  On  an 
day  much  interest,  and  his  early  deatli  eminence  near  the  Colonus  Hippius 
at  Athens  Rave  him  a  celebrity  dis-  •*  stands  a  sepulchre,  seen  at  a  great 
proportioned,  perhaps,  to  his  real  distance,  owing  to  the  glittering  white- 
merits.  But  Dr.  Clarke  (vol.  iii.  p.  ness  of  its  marble.  I  know  who  sleeps 
532)  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  extra-  the  eternal  sleep  there,"  says  Mr. 
ordinary  man,  and  deplores  the  loss  Hettner  (p.  13) ;  "  K.  0.  MUller. 
of  his  papers,  which  disappeared  very  bom  at  Brieg  in  Silesia,  died  at 
mysteriously  when  in  custody  of  the  Athens  1st  of  August,  1^0."  See 
British  embassy  at  (Constantinople.  Ap]>eudix,  p.  436,  vol.  ii.'of  this 
He  died  in  1799,  and  was  bora  in  work,  for  notice  of  this  monument. — 
17G9.  Athens  and  its  vicinity  seem  [1855.] 
destined  to  become  the  burying-places 
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uneven,  consisting  of  two  rocky  eminences,  on  the  lowest 
of  which  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  St,  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  A  cave  below  this  chapel,  always 
shown  by  the  Athenians,  and  which  contains  a  cold 
spring,  perhaps  the  fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
as  being  near  the  Temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,'  on  the 
descent  from  the  Acropolis,  is  no  otherwise  curious 
than  as  being  reported  by  the  devout  Christians  to  have 
given  shelter  to  St.  Paul.  The  Areopagus  is  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  craggy  sides  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  is  mentioned  that  too  important  a  signification 
may  not  be  attached  to  the  words  mountain,  hill,  valley 
and  rock  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  scene  presented  by  the  city 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens  is  a  landscape  in 
miniature,  the  most  lovely  in  the  world,  indeed,  but  by 
no  means  corresponding  with  the  notions  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  vast  exploits,  without  having 
beheld  the  country,  of  the  Greeks.  There  are  no 
remains  of  any  ancient  building  which  may  have  been 
the  place  of  assembly  on  the  Areopagus,  although  that 
celebrated  court  continued  to  exist  to  a  late  period,  as 
Eufius  Festus,  Proconsul  of  Greece  during  the  reigns 
of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  is  called  an  Areopagite. 

The  ground  at  the  west  of  this  hill  is  a  hollow  valley, 
which  is  enclosed  on  the  other  side  by  the  sloping  con- 
cave ascent  of  another  eminence,  less  rocky  than  that  of 
the  Areopagus,  but  covered  only  with  a  very  thin  soil. 
This  hill,  though  considerably  inferior  in  height  to 
the  Acropolis,  is,  in  the  ancient  descriptions,  ranked 
amongst  the  Attic  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Lyca- 
bettus.  The  region  betwen  the  Areopagus  and  Lyca- 
bettus  was  part  of  the  old  city,  and  included  within  the 
walls,  which  may  be  yet  traced  over  the  brow  of  the 
last-mentioned  hill.  The  part  in  the  valley  was  the 
Coele  of  Athens,  the  Hollow ;  and  above  this  there  are 

*  Colonel   Leake  says  that  **  this    certain  among  the  positions  of  andent 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most    Athens  "  (p.  38).-— [1854.] 
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very  evident  vestiges  of  Pnyx,  the  place  of  public 
assembly.  These  are  immediately  fronting  (westward) 
the  Acropolis,  in  the  concave  slope  of  Lycabettus,  which 
in  this  place  presents  the  appearance  of  being  hewn 
perpendicularly,  so  as  to  form  the  cord  of  the  semi- 
circular arc. 

In  the  middle,  or  rather  in  a  niche  of  this  part  of  the 
hill,  there  are  two  pieces  of  wall,  composed  of  stones  of 
an  immense  size/  meeting  in  an  obtuse  angle,  in  which 
there  is  a  flat  area  raised  upon  a  flight  of  four  or  five 
steps.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Bema  of  the 
orators,  or  at  least  the  platform  on  which  the  pulpit 
was  raised,  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Lysander, 
when  it  fronted  the  Acropolis,  and  had  no  view  of  the 
sea.  The  ground  has  been  cleared  away  in  several 
parts,  so  as  to  show  other  portions  of  the  same  waU.* 

Just  above  the  stone  platform  is  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
whence  there  is  a  view  of  the  Piraeus,  the  peninsula  of 
Munychia,  and  the  whole  line  of  coast.  The  west  side 
of  Lycabettus  falls,  by  an  easy  descent,  into  the  large 
plain  of  Athens.  Coele,  the  area  of  Pnyx,  the  sides  and 
summits  of  Lycabettus,  are  ploughed  up  and  cultivated 
where  there  is  any  soil  on  the  rock.  They  were  covered 
with  the  green  blades  of  wheat  and  barley  as  early  as 
the  month  of  January ;  and,  on  the  clear  warm  days 
which  often  occur  in  the  depth  of  our  Athenian  winter, 
swarmed  with  trains  of  Greek  and  Turkish  females, 
clothed  in  their  bright-coloured  hoods  and  mantles, 
some  strolling  about,  others  sitting  in  circles,  with  their 

*  "This    colossal     fabric,    which  ^  In  my  first   edition    this   good 

Wheler  takes  for  a  theatre,  and  Spon  work  of  clearing  the  ground  was  attri- 

for  the  Areopagus,  is  worthy  of  the  buted  to  Lord  Elgin.    Mr.  DodweU 

builders  of  Myceme  and  Tiryns,  and  tells  that  it  was  I^rd  Aberdeen  who 

is  composed    of   large    quadrilateral  ordered  the  removal  of  the  soil ;  and 

stones  well  united "  fDodwell).    If  that  the  result  was  the  discovery  of 

the  representation  of  mis  site  given  those  fragments  of  inscribed  votive 

in    Pococke's    Travels   was    correct,  ofiferings  which  are  now  in  the  Britisli 

the  Bema  and  the  whole  Pnyx  were  Museum. — DodweU,  vol.  i.  p.  482. — 

much  more  amMurent  in  his  day  than  [1854.] 
now.— [1854.J 
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children  playing  on  the  Turkish  guitar,  and  dancing 
hefore  them.  As  the  season  advances  many  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  women  are  seen  in  these  corn-grounds, 
picking  the  wild  salads  and  herbs  which  constitute  so 
material  a  part  of  their  diet  during  the  long  fasts  of  the 
Q-reek  church. 

In  the  middle  of  February  the  com  was  a  foot  high, 
and  then,  to  crop  its  luxuriance,  the  horses  of  the  Turks 
were  tethered  in  the  fields  amongst  the  standing  barley, 
and  were  continued  in  the  pasture  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Nothing  can  be  more  full  of  life  than  the  picture  to 
be  viewed,  particularly  on  this  side,  close  to  the  walls 
of  Athens.  A  pleasing  object,  and  one  which  I  often 
encountered  in  my  rambles  near  the  town,  was  a  well- 
dressed  boy,  generally  a  Turk,  leading  in  a  coloured 
string  a  favourite  ram,  whose  horns  were  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  playing  or  struggling  with  him, 
in  an  attitude  often  represented  by  ancient  scidptors. 
It  is  usually  towards  the  Bairam  (the  Mahometan  fes- 
tival), and  the  Christian  carnival,  that  these  pretty 
animals  are  thus  adorned  previous  to  their  sacrifice. 
The  children  attending  their  mothers  in  their  walks  are 
also  often  followed  by  tame  lambs. 

To  return  to  our  survey :  on  your  way  from  the  city 
gates  towards  Pnyx,  before  you  come  to  the  side  of  the 
hill,  there  is  on  the  right  hand  an  assemblage  of  low 
crags,*  separated  from  Lycabettus  by  a  small  gap  in  the 
rocks.  On  one  of  these  crags  is  a  little  Greek  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
tiiem,  towards  the  Areopagus,  is  a  smooth  descent, 
which  has  been  worn  even  and  slippery  by  the  effects 
of  a  singular  persuasion  prevalent  amongst  the  females 
of  Athens  of  both  religions :  the  married  women  con- 

*  One  of  these  crags,  at  a  certain  called  kcuc^  U^Bapa^  "  the  wicked  old 
distance,  has  the  appearance  of  a  hag."-^Dodwell,  p.  406,  vol.  i. — 
female  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  is    [1854.] 
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ceive  that  by  sliding  uncovered  down  this  stone  they 
increase  their  chance  of  bringing  forth  male  children; 
and  I  saw  one  of  them  myself  at  this  exercise,  which 
appeared  to  me  not  only  disagreeable,  but  indeed  some- 
what perilous. 

Above  the  steps  of  Pnyx,*  keeping  rather  on  an  ascent 
to  the  right  for  a  hundred  paces,  you  reach  the  highest 
part  of  Lycabettus,  where  there  is  a  windmill :  on  which 
spot,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
Venetians,  in  1687,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.* 

To  the  south  of  the  steps  of  Pnyx,  lower  down,  but 
at  no  great  distance  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  are  the  three 
artificial  excavations,  looking  like  square  caves,  conjec- 
tured by  Chandler  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Cimon  the 
father  of  Mfltiades,  and  of  his  mares,  thrice  victorious 
at  the  Olympic  games.  When  Lycabettus  was  supposed 
to  be  the  Areopagus  these  were  thought  to  be  the  pri- 
6ons  of  that  court,  and  are  so  laid  down  in  the  plan  of 
Athens  attached  to  the  Atene  Attica  of  Fanelli. 

Descending  from  the  Cimonian  sepulchres  into  the 
hollow  valley  Coele,  you  arrive  at  the  rocky  ascent  just 
under  the  Acropolis,  covered  with  tombstones,  one  of 
which  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  pious  Mussulman, 
who  has  also  a  tomb  at  Constantinople  and  at  Smyrna, 
and  is  believed  occasionally  to  revisit  the  earth  and 
appear  amongst  the  true  believers. 

Turning  again  to  the  right  (south-west),  and  having 
the  Acropolis  at  your  back,  you  proceed  for  a  short 

*  The  same  traveller  places  the  Persian  camp  on  this  spot ;  bnt  Herodotus, 
lib.  viii.  Urania,  cap.  52,  expressly  savs  that  it  was  on  the  monnt  called  by 
the  Athenians  **  The  Hill  of  Mars.'  The  fact  is,  that  what  Dr.  Chandler 
calls  a  part  of  Lycabettus  was  thought  by  early  travellers  to  be  the  Areopagus. 


*  Colonel  Leake  considers  the  po-  Theatre  of  Regilla  (i.  e.  of  Herodes 

sition  of  Pnyx  as  suflBciently  proved  Atticus)—"  thus,"    as    the    Colonel 

(p.  41).      let    Spon    took    tie  re-  says,  "  mistaking  the  most  ancient  of 

mains  for   the    Areopagus ;    Wheler  the  Athenian  edifices  for  ^e  most 

thought  thev  might  be  those  of  the  modem." — [1864.] 
Od^um;  and  Stuart  calls  them  the 
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time  over  a  flat,  now  a  corn-ground,  and  then  begin  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  separated  from  Lycabettus  by  a 
rocky  hollow,  through  which  there  is  a  road  from  the 
Piraeus  to  the  city.  This  hill,'  much  higher  than  Lyca- 
bettus, is  that  once  called  the  Museum,  a  half  cannon- 
shot  from  the  Acropolis ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  the 
montmient,  visible  at  a  great  distance,  going  by  the 
name  of  the  tomb  of  Philopappus/ 

What  is  now  seen  of  this  structure  is  of  white  marble, 
the  substructure  of  which  being  partly  above  ground 
gives  it  a  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  very  elliptical  curve ;  and  the  concave  part 
of  the  ruin,  looking  towards  the  Acropolis,  contains 
two  oval  niches,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  statue,  one 
of  them  (that  on  the  right)  being  seated  in  a  chair.  A 
square  column  is  between  the  two  niches,  and  the  base 
of  the  structure  represents,  in  very  prominent  figures,  as 
large  as  life,  a  person  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses, 
with  a  procession  in  front  and  a  Victory  following. 
The  figures  have  all  lost  their  heads,  and  the  horses' 
legs  are  broken ;  but  the  sculpture,  though  of  a  late 
date,  is  very  bold  and  animated.^  To  the  right  the 
monument  is  entire,  but  to  the  left  in  ruins ;  the  mar- 
bles composing  it  jutting  out  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  steps 
for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  climb  to  the  higher  part 
of  it,  and  view  the  ornaments  more  closely.  The  part 
destroyed  contained  a  third  niche,  and  completed  the 
structure ;  the  remaining  portion  seems  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  be  likely  to  fall  with  the  first  earthquake. 

*  Cains  Julins   Antiochus    Philo-  whose  triumphs  is  represented  by  the 

pappns,  grandson  of  Antiochus   the  sculpture    above    mentioned.    There 

last  King  of  Commagene,  de^msed  and  were  originally  three  niches  and  three 

sent    to    Rome    by  Vespasian.    His  statues,  representing  Philopappus  him- 

sons  Epiphanes  and  Callinicus  were  self,  his  grandfatiier,  and  Seleucus  Ni- 

sent  Willi  him ;  and  Philopappus,  son  of  cator. — Topography  of  Athens,  p.  429, 

EpiphaneSf  was  made  Consul  by  Tra-  and  Dod well's  Trayels,p. 892.— -{1854. J 

Jan.   He  retired  to  Athens,  and,  bein^  ^  The  representations  of  this  monu- 

enrolled  in  one  of  the  tribes,  erected  ment  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  seem 

this  monument,  partly,  it  may  be  pre-  to  me  to  make  it  more  perfect  than 

snmedy  in  gratitude  to  Trajan,  one  of  it  was  in  1810. — [1864.J 
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Many  parts  of  the  marble  are  covered,  not  to  say  de- 
faced, with  names  of  travellers.  The  name  of  an  artist, 
Pomardi  I  think,  who  travelled  with  Mr.  Dodwell,  is, 
with  an  impardonable  vanity,  written  up  in  half  a  dozen 
places.  A  picture  taken  from  this  spot  would  compre- 
hend all  the  south-west  of  the  city,  and,  with  the  an- 
nexed sketch,  complete  the  view  of  Athens. 

Here  the  Venetians,  under  Morosini,  had  also  a  mor- 
tar, and  one  of  the  bombs  fired  from  it  was  fatal  to  some 
of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  same  spot  had  been  before  selected,  as  a  position 
calculated  to  overawe  the  city,  by  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  fortified  its  summits. 

The  Museum*  contains  nothing  else  worthy  of  notice, 
except  two  sepulchral  cavities,  much  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  Delphi,  scooped  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.'* 

Passing  down  from  the  Museum  towards  the  Acro- 
polis, and  keeping  a  little  to  the  right,  you  come  into  a 
flat  piece  of  ground,  which  stretches  along  the  southern 
rocks  of  the  citadel,  and  was  that  portion  of  ancient 
Athens  called  "  Ceramicus  within  the  City,"  but  is  now 
ploughed,  though  but  with  little  advantage  to  the  hus- 
bandman, as  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  covered  in  many 
places  with  small  fragments  of  marble,  and  other  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings ;  a  circumstance  no  one  will  won- 
der at  who  has  looked  into  the  mention  made  of  this 
portion  of  ancient  Athens  by  Pausanias.^  In  this 
place  we  were  shown  several  marks  of  late  excavations, 

'  Attic.  7,  b^inning  t6  dt  x^P^^  ^  K€pafAtiK6s. 


*  Pansanias  says  the  Museum  was  tions  the  sepulchral  cavities  to  the 

so  called  because  Mussens  was  said  south  of  the  hill,  and  teUs  a  singular 

to'  have  sung  and  died  there  (Attic,  story  of  two  Turkish  women  perform- 

0.  25) ;  but  MusaBus  was  buried,  ac-  ing  certain  magic  rites  in  the  cavern, 

cording  to  another  authority,  at  Pha-  and  leaving  in  it  a  small  feast,  ocm- 

lerum.    See  an  inscription  given  by  sisting  of  a  cup  of  honey  and  white 

Spon.'[1854.]  almonds,  a  cake,  and  a  vase  of  aro- 

^  Mr.  Dodwell  says  there  are  three  matic  herbs  burning,  as   a   sort  of 

ancient  excavations  in  the  rock  at  the  votive  offering  to  the  Moc/xu,  or  Des- 

eastcm  foot  of  the  Museum,  which  are  tinies,  who  haunt  the  place  (p.  896, 

called  the  "  old  baihs."  He  also  men-  vol.  i.)— [1864.] 
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undertaken  chiefly  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  there  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  in  elegiac 
verse,  on  the  Athenians  who  were  slain  at  Potidaaa. 

At  about  a  furlong  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  the  plain  of  the  Ceramicus  is  terminated  by 
the  small  gravelly  channel  of  the  Ilissus,  a  river,  as 
Boccaccio  calls  the  Sebeto,  "  quanto  rico  d'  onor  tanto 
povero  d*  acque ;"  and  which,  during  our  winter  at 
Athens,  notwithstanding  some  rain  and  snow,  was  never 
swelled  even  into  a  temporary  torrent.  The  channel, 
however,  may  not  in  former  times  have  been  always  so 
entirely  dry ;  for  water  is  discovered,  at  a  little  depth, 
by  digging  into  the  stony  bottom,  which  may  be  more 
shallow  now  than  formerly,  and  choked  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  surrounding  ruins.  But  the  Ilissus, 
if  full  to  the  margin,  could  never  have  been  more  than 
an  insignificant  river.** 

Going  directly  from  the  Museum  towards  the  Acro- 
polis, in  order  to  pass  close  under  the  rock,  you  arrive 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill,  and  at  once  see  the 
remains  of  the  theatre  built  by  Herodes.*"  These  are 
not  of  marble,  but  of  stones  of  large  dimension,  and  pre- 
serve exactly  the  same  appearance  as  when  described 

*  I  see  that,  on  the  strength  of  these  pools  of  water,  to  which  the  Alhanian 
women  of  Athens  resort  to  wash  their  clothes,  Mr.  Ch&teanbriand  attacks  Dr. 
Chandler,  who  laughed  at  the  traveller  Le  Boi  for  representing  the  nissus  as  a 
fine  flowing  river,  with  a  respectable  bridge  across  it. 


•  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  it  an  impetuous  through  it,"  but  of  dipping  his  bare 

torrent,  after  a  heavy  thunder-storm  feet  in  the  water. — F. 
on  Hymettus,  in  September,  1805 ;        *>  My  first  edition  had  these  words 

but  on  the  20th  of  the. same  month  it  here :    **  built    on    the    site    of  the 

was  dry  (p.  474).  Od^um  of  Pericles."    Of  this  there  is 

Mr.  Haygarth  (in  Walpole,  p.  642)  some  doubt.    Mr.  Haygarth  adheres 

says  of  the  Ilissus,  "  It  is  now  quite  to  Stuart's    opinion,  that  these  are 

dry,  except  after  the  storms  of  winter,  the  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus ; 

It  was  not  very  deep  anciently,  for  and  Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  the 

Socrates    and     his     companion,    in  Od^um  of  Pericles  was  not  on  the  site 

Plato,  speak  of  walking  through  it  of  the  Od^um  of  Herodes,  or  Music 

barefoot      The  modem  city  is  sup-  Theatre  of  Regilla.    This  also  is  the 

plied  by  a  subterranean  canal,  which  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke.     I  think  they 

partly  exhausts  the  Ilissus. — [1854.]  are  right.  — [1854. J 
Socrates  does  not  speak  of  '*  walking 
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by  Dr.  Chandler  forty  years  ago.  The  entrance  to  the 
area  of  the  ruin  is  still  from  the  citadel,  to  which  one 
of  the  walls,  formerly  the  inner  one  of  the  proscenium^ 
serves  as  an  outwork.  What  is  to  be  seen  of  the  seats 
of  the  Theatre,  which  are  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill,  is  chiefly  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  area,  the 
falling  rubbish  and  mould  having  blocked  up  those  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  semicircle.  The  cord  of  the  arc 
is  about  eighty-two  long  paces. 

This,  though  the  original  building  was  of  great  mag- 
nificence, is  not  a  striking  ruin,  but  of  a  very  stable 
construction,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  study 
of  architects.  The  very  little  depth  of  the  scene  shows 
the  use  to  which  the  theatre  was  put ;  not  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays,  but  for  the  contests  in  music  at  the 
Panathenaean  festivals.  The  three  rows  of  arched  win- 
dows^ one  above  the  other,  seem  more  in  the  Roman 
than  in  the  Grecian  taste. 

As  you  proceed  from  the  Odeum  by  the  rugged  track 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  same  direction 
(to  the  east),  the  naked  rocks,  crowned  with  the  pro- 
jecting battlements  of  the  citadel,  are  seen  high  above 
you  to  the  left.  Some  soil  and  sloping  crags  are  seen 
about  half  way  up  the  hill,  to  which  point  you  can 
climb,  but  above  this  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  and 
are  inaccessible. 

A  hundred  paces  from  the  Odeum  there  is  to  be  seen, 
half  hidden  in  the  clifl^,  what  looks  like  the  foundation 
arches  of  a  projecting  part  of  the  fortress  above.  They 
have  been  thought  part  of  an  ancient  portico  leading  to 
the  Music  Theatre. 

Unless  directed  to  observe  them  you  would  hardly 
notice  these  ruins,  nor  would  you  pay  much  attention 
to  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  occurs  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acro- 
polis, were  it  not  for  the  ancient  vestiges  placed  on  the 
rocks  above.     The  circular  sweep  of  the  seats,  indented 
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into  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  did 
I  observe  the  stone-work  at  the  extremities,  extant  in 
Chandler's  time.  But  some  of  the  monuments  above 
the  Theatre  still  remain.'  Three  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  supporting  an  entablature,  are  standing 
against  the  flat  mouth  of  a  large  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  which  is  now  closed  up  and  converted  into  a  church, 
dedicated  to  Panagia  Spiliotissa,  or  our  Lady  of  the 
Cavern.*  Over  the  middle  pilaster  is  an  inscription, 
above  which  the  architrave  has  some  relievos  of  laiu-el 
wreaths ;  on  the  top  of  the  whole,  in  the  middle,  was 
the  statue,  sedent,  thought  by  Stuart  to  be  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  people,  from  the  word  AHMOS  in  the 
inscription  to  the  right,  and  considered  by  Chandler  to 
be  the  statue  of  Niobe ;  but  at  last  determined  by  Lord 
Elgin,  who  has  placed  it  in  his  musexun,  to  be  the  image 
of  the  bearded,  or  Indian,  Bacchus.  The  statue  had  no 
head  so  early  as  1676,  and  is  dressed  in  a  tiger's  skin, 
which  makes  it  look  like  a  female.**'  His  Lordship  has 
also  taken  away  the  very  ancient  sun-dial  which  was  to 
the  left  of  the  statue. 

Above  the  cave,  and  in  a  position  which  requires 
some  climbing  to  reach,  just  under  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  are  two  Corinthian  pillars,  one  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  other,  standing  without  any  other 
structure  attached  to  them,  and  having  triangular  capi- 
tals, formerly  the  bases  of  tripods. 

Leaving  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  you  descend  to  the 

•  Pausan.  Attic,  p.  37. 


*  Cobnel    Leake   says  that  "  the  the  top  of  the  theatre  under  the  Acro- 

stTongest  proof   that    these  remains  polis ;  but  the  medal  of  Mr.  Pavne 

belong  to  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  is  Knight,  engraved  in  Colonel  Leake's 

to  be  found  in  the  choragic  monu-  work,  settles  the  question,    llie  in- 

ments  still  existing  in  that  part  of  the  scription  above  alluded  to  records  the 

site  of  Athens.**  Mr.  Hawkms  assigns  choragic  triumph  of  Thrasyllus,  who, 

the  same  site  to  theTheatre  of  Bacchus,  it  seems,  converted  the  cave  into  a 

— Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  492.— [1854.]  small  temple.— [1854.] 

^  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  the  cave  "  The  Bacchus  is  at    the  British 

mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  being  at  Museum. — [1854.] 
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modem  walls  of  the  town  on  your  left,  close  to  which 
the  ground  is  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  then  arrive  at 
one  of  the  gateways,  whence  there  is  a  road  that  leads 
south  of  the  plain  towards  Cape  Colonne,  the  Sunian 
promontory.  At  a  few  paces  to  the  left  of  this  road, 
near  the  gateway,  is  a  circular  pavement,  an  al6ni,  or 
corn-floor,  of  the  kind  so  commonly  seen  in  Greece. 

Beyond  this  gate  the  walls  project,  and  you  have  to 
pass  round  an  angle  of  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
ruin  of  inconceivable  magnificence,  directly  before  you 
to  the  east. 

After  leaving  the  walls  and  walking  over  corn- 
grounds,  rugged  and  interrupted  by  ravines,  at  about 
a  furlong  distance  you  come  to  a  flat  paved  area :  it 
appears  artificially  raised,  as  may  be  seen  from  some 
foundation  walls  on  the  eastern  side,  and  towards  the 
channel  of  the  Ilissus,  which  passes  at  a  himdred  paces 
to  the  south.  On  this  stand  the  sixteen  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  building  finished  by  Hadrian, 
called  by  some  the  Pantheon,  and  by  others  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius.' 

The  stupendous  size  of  the  shafts  of  these  columns 
(for  they  are  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixty 


*  "We  are  equally  well  assured  120  oolnmns,    and   that   the  whole 

that  the  cluster  of  mi^LiificeiitcolTimiis  length  of  the  building  was  864  feet, 

of  Pentelic  marble,  at  the  south-east  and  its  breadth   171/ — ^Topography 

end  of  the  city,  near  the  Ilissus,  be-  of  Athens,  p.  44. 

longed  to    the    Temple    of   Jupiter  Mr.  Hawkins  (Walpole*S  Memoirs, 

Olympius.    They  are  of  the  Corin-  vol.  i.  p.  489)  says,  "It  would  be 

thian  order,  sixteen  in  number,  six  absurd  to  appropriate  these  columns 

feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  above  to  any  other  building  which  Pausanias 

sixty  feet  high,  standing    upon    an  has  mentioned ;  for  instance,  to  the 

artificial    platform,  supported    by  a  Pantheon,  which  has  the  best  claim.** 

wall,  the  remains  of  which  show  that  Chandler  and  Stuart  were  the  first  to 

the  entire  circuit  of  the  platform  was  assign  the  right  name  to  these  superb 

2300  feet.    It  appears  ffom  the  ex-  remains.    The  picture  of  them  given 

isting  remains  that  the  temple  con-  in  Pococke's  Travels  (vol.  ii.  p.  169) 

sisted  of   a    cell    surrounded    by  a  makes  them  look  very  different  from 

peristyle,  which  had  ten  columns  in  what  they  were  in  IblO,  when  t^ey 

front  and  twenty  on  the  sides ;  that  were  exactly  as  represented  by  Dr. 

the  peristyle,  being  double    on  the  Clarke's  draughtsman  (vol.  iii.  p.  556). 

sides  and  quadruple  at  the  posticum  — [1854.] 
and  pronaos,  consisted  altogether  of 
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feet  in  height)  does  not  more  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  than  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  fallen 
ruins  on  or  near  the  spot,  which  was  covered  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  columns  and  the  marble  walls  of  a 
temple  abounding  in  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  and  a 
thousand  offerings  of  splendid  piety.     About  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  another  column   standing,   which  was 
thrown  down*  to  build  a  mosk  near  the  market-place, 
and  so  entirely  removed  as  not  to  haveJeft  a  single 
fragment  of  its  marble  on  the  area  below.     Two  of  the 
columns  fronting  the  east  still  support  their  architraves ; 
and  the  remains  of  a  small  modern  cell  of  common  stone, 
which,  as  Chandler  observed,  must  have  been  erected 
when  the  tops  of  the  pillars  were  accessible  from  the 
surrounding  ruins,  are  still  seen  above  the  capitals  of 
the  two  next  to  the  Ilissus.     To  this  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  direct  your  attention,  and  declare  it  to  have  been 
the  habitation  of  a  saint ;  alluding  to  a  hermit  of  the 
sort  called  Stylites,  whose  conspicuous  penances  were 
once  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Christendom.    In 
the  tenth  century  there  was  another  instance  of  these 
voluntary  mortifications  at  Patras,  where  a  being  who 
preserved  only  the  figure  of  man  was  seen  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  column  fixed  without  motion  for  ten  years,  sup- 
ported by  the  bread  and  water  daily  administered  to 
him  by  the  charity  of  another  holy  monk,  afterwards 
the  famous  St.  Luke  of  Stiris. 

The  solitary  grandeur  of  these  marble  ruins^  is  per- 

•  By  gunpowder.  The  Turkish  Wai-  laeschoros,  Antimachides,  Porianos, 
wode,  who  ordered  the  destruction,  was  and  the  Roman  Cossutius.'* — Dodwell^ 
poisoned.— Dodwell,  p.  390.— {1854.1  vol.  1.  p.  387. 

*  •*  Some  conception  may  he  formed  **  Begun  hy  Pisistratos,  it  was  long 
of  its  ancient  splendour,  when  we  con-  left  incomplete.  It  was  enriched  hy 
sider  that,  in  the  long  interval  of  seven  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedon.  It 
hundred  years  from  its  foundation  hy  was  continued  hy  Antiochus  Epi- 
Pisistratos  to  its  dedication  hy  Ha-  phanes  and  Augustus,  and  finished 
drian,  several  kings  and  princes  vied  hy  Hadrian." — Ihid. 

with  each  other  to  hring  it  to  perfec-  Mr.  Hawkins  says  the  temple  of 

tion.     The  architects  whose  talents  which  we  see  the  remains  was  began 

were  successively  employed  in   this  hy  Perseus  or  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

noble  structure  were  Antistates,  Cal-  — Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  40. — [18M.] 

VOL.  I.  T 
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hape  more  striking  than  the  appearance  presented  by 
any  other  object  at  Athens,  and  the  Tnrks  themselves 
seem  to  regard  them  with  an  eye  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration^  I  have  frequently  seen  large  parties  of  them 
seated  on  their  carpets  in  the  long  shade  of  the 
columns. 

At  about  fifty  paces  from  the  western  side  of  the  area 
on  which  the  ruins  of  the  Olympieum  are  standing  there 
is  a  path  that  leads  to  the  channel  of  the  Ilissus,  and 
conducts  you  into  a  wide  rocky  ravine,  dose  to  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Here  after  rain  are  some  pools  of  water 
in  the  hollows,  which  are  frequented  by  the  poor  women 
of  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  washing  clothes.  Just 
above  the  ravine  are  the  ruins  of  a  Turkish  fountain ; 
and  near  this  is  a  pulpit  of  white  stone,  whence  the 
Imaums  on  particular  occasions  harangue  the  assembled 
multitude. 

In  the  month  of  March,  during  the  year  of  our  visit, 
an  extraordinary  drought  had  alarmed  the  Athenians 
for  their  future  harvest :  prayers  and  holy  rites  were 
performed  in  this  place  for  nine  successive  days,  three 
of  which  were  devoted  particularly  to  the  Mahometans, 
three  to  the  Christians,  and  three  to  the  strangers  and 
slaves.  The  people  were  collected  in  the  ravine,  on  the 
corn-fields,  and  under  the  columns.  The  Mahometan 
priest  supplicated  for  all,  and  the  whole  assembly,  of  all 
conditions  and  persuasions,  were  supposed  to  join  in  the 
prayers :  but  it  was  contrived  by  a  little  address  that  the 
animal  creation  should  appear  to  second  the  entreaty  of 
the  Turks,  for,  just  as  the  turbaned  worshippers  bowed 
themselves  with  one  accord  to  the  ground,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  their  god,  the  lambs  of  a  large  flock 
collected  near  the  spot,  who  had  just  at  the  instant  been 
separated  from  the  ewes,  began  to  bleat,  and  were  an- 
swered by  their  dams.  I  know  not  that  any  one  was 
deceived  by  the  scheme ;  but  the  devouter  Mussulman 
may  perhaps  have  believed  that  the  distresses  of  the 
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sheep  were  just  as  worthy  to  be  made  known,  and  as 
likely  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Deity,  as  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Christians. 

The  ruined  foimtain  seems  to  have  been  once  supplied 
by  the  stream  that  now  flows  through  artificial  channels 
in  the  ground  into  the  town,  and  is  collected  into  two 
large  reservoirs  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
ravine.  A  small  stream,  either  the  overflowings  of  the 
reservoirs,  or  a  scanty  spring  rising  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  is  generally  seen  to  trickle  down  the  crags,  until 
lost  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  Ilissus.  This  spring 
has  still  preserved  its  ancient  name  of  Callirhoe,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Athens  which  stretches 
towards  the  columns  of  Hadrian's  Temple,  and  is"  the 
quarter  of  the  Albanians,  are  called,  in  the  songs  of  the 
peasants,  Callirhiotes,  from  their  custom  of  frequenting 
these  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus.  CallirhoS  once 
supplied  the  large  marble  reservoir  in  this  dell,  con- 
structed by  Pisistratus,  the  apertures  of  whose  nine 
pipes,  which  give  it  the  name  of  Bnneacrunus,  were 
visible  not  many  years  ago,  but  are  not  at  present  to  be 
discerned.* 

The  small  Ionic  temple,  standing  forty  years  ago  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus,  at  a  short  distance  further 
up  to  the  east,  and  thought  by  travellers  to  be  the  Eleu- 
sinium,^  where  the  lesser  mysteries  were  performed,  has 
now  disappeared ;  but  a  shaft  or  two  of  a  column  is 
seen,  wedged  into  the  wall  of  a  little  Greek  church  near 
the  spot,  which  may  belong  either  to  the  Temple  of 
Ceres,  or  to  that  of  Diana  Agraea,  once  also  on  nearly 
the  same  position.^ 

*  The  learned  diaaertation  in  the  <  In  this   <^uarter  Ck)lonel    Leake 

*  Topography  of  Athens '  proves,  to  my  places  the  fer-lamed  Lyceum  at  ahout 

satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  conjee-  600  yards  ahove  the  site  of  the  church 

ture  as  to  the  site  of  Ennbacruvus  is  called    Stavrom^nos  Petros.      ''The 

well  founded.  (P.  45  et  seq.) — [1854.]  district    called  the  Oardens  (ktjttoi) 

^  Colonel  Leake  considers  it  to  have  was  between  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 

been  the  Temple  of  Trlptolemu&    (P.  and  the  Dissus,  nearly  opposite  th^ 

115.)— r  1854.]  Stadium.      Another    famous    place, 

T  2 
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Following  the  channel  of  the  Ilissus,  about  a  furlong 
higher  up  you  reach  the  site  of  the  marble  Stadium  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  costly 
structure,  except  some  rubbish,  and  many  pieces  of 
marble  raked  up  by  the  plough;  yet  the  cavity  arti- 
ficially formed  in  the  side  of  a  low  hill  still  resembles 
an  oblong  horseshoe,  the  ancient  shape  of  this  place  of 
exercise;  and  the  area,  which  is  now  a  corn-ground, 
having  been  measured,  has  been  found  to  be  contained  in 
an  arc  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  English  feet  in  lengthy 
including  the  semicircle  at  one  end.  But  this  does  not 
allow  for  the  marble-work,  nor  for  the  seats,  one  row  of 
which  may  have  advanced  into  the  body  of  the  Stadium.* 
Not  far  from  the  top  of  the  course,  in  the  slope  of  the 
circular  range  of  seats,  is  a  cavern,  which,  after  one  or 
two  windings,  leads  out  into  the  open  coimtry  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  In  this  there  are  no  marks  of  arch- 
work  or  any  species  of  masonry ;  yet  its  position  has 
led  former  investigators  to  consider  it  the  private  way 
by  which  the  principal  spectators  entered,  and  the  un- 
successful candidates  in  the  games  retreated  firom,  the 
area.* 

On  visiting  this  cavern,  the  recollections  of  past 
times  must,  for  a  time,  give  way  to  reflections  caused 

Cynosarges,    probably   occupied    the  wild  beasts  in  it/ — [1864.] 

ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  St.  ^  "  The  marble  seats  have  all  dis- 

George,  the  ancient  Anchesmus." — To-  appeared;  but  the  entire  cavern  re- 

pography  of  Athens,  p.  148. — [1854.]  mains,  together  with  the  masses  of 

*  '*  Among  the  ancient  monuments  masonry  by  which  the  semidrcular 

of  Athens,  there  is  none  of  which  the  end  on  the  south  was  formed  out  of 

identity  is  less  doubtful  than  the  Sta-  the  torrent  bed.     Similar  ruins  of 

dium." — Ibid.  p.  51.  the  double  extremity  at  the  opposite 

**  It  was  firat    constructed  in  its  ends  are  also  seen,  togetho*  wiUi  the 

existing  form  and  situation  about  the  pieces  of  a   wide   bridge   over   the 

year  350  B.C.,  for  the  gymnic  contests  Ilissus,  and  the  site  of  a  building  on 

of  the  Panathenaic  festivals,  by  Ly-  the  summit  of  either  hiU.    Of  iSese 

curgus,  son  of  Lyoophron,  who  for  two  buildings,  one  was  a  Temple  of 

this  purpose  levelled  a  torrent  bed  on  Fortune,  where  stood  a  statue  of  the 

the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.    Above  five  goddess  in  ivory ;  the  other  ];nay  have 

centuries  afterwards  it  was  covered  been  the  tomb  of  Herodes,  who  was 

with   seats    of  Pentelic    marble    by  buried  in   the  Stadium   with   every 

Herodes.  (Ibid.)  It  could  hold  26,000  demonstration   of   respect." — Ibid. — 

spectators.     Hadrian  exhibited  1000  [1854.] 
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by  the  sight  of  some  present  objects.  The  first  day  I 
visited  the  place  I  observed  a  flat  stone  in  the  side  of 
the  rock  strewed  with  several  bits  of  coloured  rag, 
broken  glass,  flour  and  honey,  and  a  handful  or  two  of 
dry  peas.  As  I  was  going  to  examine  them,  a  Greek  in 
company  exclaimed,  "  Don*t  touch  them,  Affendi,  they 
are  the  Devil's  goods — ^they  are  magical."  On  inquiry, 
he  assured  me  that  some  old  women  of  Athens,  well 
known  to  be  witches,  came  often  to  this  cavern  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  and  there  performed  their  incan- 
tations, leaving  these  remnants  for  offerings  to  the  evil 
spirit.  Another  person  most  seriously  informed  me  that 
this  was  not  all,  for  that  these  same  enchantresses  had 
been  often  seen,  during  a  midnight  storm,  skimming  off 
the  foam  of  the  sea  where  it  rolls  against  the  long  pebbly 
beach,  near  the  ancient  port  of  Phalerum.  These  witches 
(a  decrepit  creature  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of 
them)  are  hated  and  feared  by  Greeks  and  Turks,  and 
make  use  of  their  supposed  art  to  extort  charity  from 
the  credulous  and  terrified  females  of  both  nations. 

Crossing  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus,  at  the  spot  where  the 
marble  bridge,*  leading  from  the  Stadium  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  once  stood,  and  leaving  the  Olympieum 
to  the  left,  in  order  to  return  to  the  city,  you  pass  over 
some  rough  uneven  ground,  now  ploughed  up,  and  in 
many  places  strewed  with  small  pieces  of  marble,  the 
remnants  of  New  Athens,  or  that  addition  to  the  old 
city  which  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Keeping 
a  Utde  to  the  right,  you  strike  into  one  of  the  roads  to 
the  town,  in  which  continuing  a  short  time,  you  come 
to  where  it  divides,  one  branch  going  to  a  gateway  not 
far  from  the  columns,  and  the  other  passing  nearer  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  St.  George  to  another  gateway. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  a  marble  archway,  called 

•  The  bridge  was  finally  destroyed    walls. — ^Dodwell,  vol.    i.    p.  408. — 
in  1780,  for  ihe  sake  of  the  stones,    [1854.J 
which  were    employed  in   the  city 
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Hadrian*B  Arch,  from  the  famous  Greek  inscriptions  on 
the  frieze  ahove.*  The  port  of  the  structure  above  the 
frieze,  presenting  a  fa9ade  with  two  small  columns  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  supported  by 
the  arch,  and,  being  out  of  reach,  is  not  much  injured* 

The  other  gateway ,**  to  the  north-east,  in  the  walls  of 
the  modem  city,  which  in  this  part  stand  nearly  on  the 
site  of  the  old  walls  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is 
coveried  by  a  flat  piece  of  carved  marble,  which,  in  the 
year  1765,  constituted  the  frieze  and  architrave  of  the 
remains  of  a  marble  fa9ade,  consisting  of  two  Ionic 
columns,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  arch  that  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  Anchesmus,  and  denoted  the  position 
of  a  reservoir  collecting  the  waters  of  an  aqueduct 
begun  by  Hadrian  and  finished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
letters  imp.  caesar.  t.  ablivs,  and  the  word  consvm- 
MAVIT  imdemeath,  may  be  easily  read  from  below,  but 
the  intervening  line  in  smaller  characters, 

AVG.  pnrs.  COS.  m.  tbib.  pot.  n.  p.  p.  AQUAEDncrvH  in  movib, 

requires  a  nearer  inspection.  The  stone  containing  the 
remainder  of  the  inscription,  supplied  by  eariy  travellers, 
is  now  nowhere  to  be  found. 

No  other  standing  fragment  of  antiquity  occurs 
without  the  modem  city,  except  the  shaft  and  capital  of 
one  column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  just  at  the  outside 
of  the  suburbs  to  the  north-west,  between  the  gate  look- 

•  Dr.  Clarke,   Mr.    Dodwellj  and  on  the  soutii-east  side— 

Colonel  Leake  decide  that  this  is  not  «  These  are  the  Athens  of  H«<i"wi,  and  not 
a  gateway,  but  a  sort  of  triumphal  the  dtj  of  Theeens." 

arch,  at  the  boundary  between  old  and  Topography  of  Athens,  sec.  vi.  p.  139. 

new  Athens.    As  to  the  inscriptions,  —-[1854.] 

Mr.  Hawkins  (aee  Walpole's  M^oirs,        t  This  gateway  is  over  the  roads 

voL  i.  p.  502)  has   disposed  of  the  leading  to  Cej^iissiii,  Pentelicus,  and 

question,  and,  if  any  doubt  remained,  Harathon.    The  missing  words  supply 

CSolonel  Leake  has  shown  that  the  in-  what  makes  the  whole  inscription  as 

scriptions  are  to  be  read  as  they  al-  follows : 

ways  were  read  before  Qiandler  mis-        mp,  ossab,  t.  AiLrvB.  hadbianxjs 

construed  them  and  Wilkins  perverted  antonintjs.  avo.  pius.  cos.  in.  tbib. 

them,  namely,  on  the  north-west  side  por.  n.  p.  p.  AQUJiDUcruM  in  kovis 

of  the  arch —  athjbnib  oqbftum  a  divo  hadriano 

«*  These  are  Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  PATBB  8U0.     CoNSUMMAVlT  Dedica- 

Theseus ;»'  viTQ.— Dodwcll,  p.  383.— [1854.] 


CnOliAGlC   MONUMENT  OF  LY8ICRATE8.  COMMONLY  CALLED 
THE   LANIEKN   OF  DEMOSTHENEa.   IN   1«>5. 
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ing  towards  Thebes  and  that  near  the  Temple  of 
Theseus.  Whether  this  column  may  not  be  the  only 
remaining  vestige  of  the  ruin  considered  part  of  the 
Prytan^um,  and  having,  in  1738,  ten  columns  yet 
standing,  and  a  marble  wall  (represented  in  the  Ruins 
of  Athens),  I  cannot  decide  ;  but  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been,  not  many  years  past,  an  antiquity  of  some 
importance  on  the  spot,  and  that  a  Greek  church  had 
been  pulled  down  lately  which  stood  upon  the  same 
area.  This  may  have  been  the  church  of  Great  St. 
Mary,  mentioned  by  Chandler, 

The  antiquities  to  be  seen  within  the  town  are  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  and  the  Doric  Portico,  or  the  portal  of  the  new 
market-place.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  two  last 
of  .these  should  not  be  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and, 
although  too  considerable  to  be  overlooked  as  insignifi- 
cant, be  still  a  portion  of  the  comparatively  few  remains 
to  be  seen  at  this  day. 

The  peripteral  Temple,  with  a  dome  supported  by  six 
fluted  Corinthian  cokimns,  or  the  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates, called  by  the  modem  Greeks,  and  (after  them) 
by  travellers,  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  {^avapi 
rod  AfifjLOiT0€vom),  which  is  situated  under  the  eastern 
exlar^nity  of  the  Acropolis,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the 
line  of  tiie  ancient  street  of  the  Tnpods,*  is  the  less 
subject  to  injury  on  account  of  being  attached,  as  before 

*  Colonel  Leake  inclines  rather  to  in  reconciling  the  text  of  PausaniaB 

place  this  beautiful  spedmen  of  Go-  with  the  probable  site  of  the  Street  of 

rinthian  architecture  not  in  the  street,  the  Tripods,  which  the  text  makes  to 

but  in  the  quarter  of  the  ancient  Street  contain  vao\  6€&v  is  tovto  fuyakoi, 

of  the  Tripods.  His  correction  is  simple  and  complete : 

<«  The  inscription  upon  this  building  for  "  large  "  read  "  not  large  ;^  ov  has 
shows  that  it  was  raised  in  the  archon-  been  left  out.  Meursius,  in  his  '  Lec- 
ship  of  EvsBnetus,  who  held  that  office  tiones  Atticse'  (lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.),  did 
when  Alexander  the  Great  passed  over  not  hit  on  this  conjecture,  nor,  indeed, 
into  Asia,  or  about  835  years  before  did  he  see  the  difficulty  which  the 
Christ.  It  is  consequently  the  oldest  Colonel  has  partly  removed  by  sup- 
known  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  posing  Pausanias  to  allude  to  the 
order." — Topography  ofAthens,  p.  157.  quarter,  rather  than  the  street,  of  the 

The  Colonel  finds  somtf  difficulty  Tripods.— [1864.] 
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mentioned,  to  the  Capuchin  convent  The  good  Padre 
has  divided  it  into  two  stories ;  and  the  upper  one,  just 
capable  of  holding  one  student  at  his  desk,  serves  as  a 
small  circular  recess  to  a  chamber  at  the  left  wing  of  the 
convent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  curtain  of 
green  cloth.  Only  half  of  this  structure,  which,  like 
other  monuments  of  the  same  kind,  was  designed  as  a 
pedestal  for  a  consecrated  tripod,  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
street,  the  remaining  half  of  it  being  enclosed  within 
thel  walls  of  the  garden  and  of  the  convent  itself.  The 
intercolumniations  of  stone,  a  modem  addition,  take 
away  from  the  effect  originally  produced  by  the  elegant 
proportions  of  this  monument;  but  you  are  pleased 
with  the  perfect  state  in  which  it  has  been  preserved, 
notwithstanding  its  very  great  antiquity,  which  may  be 
dated  so  far  back  as  the  second  year  of  the  111th 
Olympiad,  330  years  before  the  Christian  era.  An  exact 
model  of  it  was  some  years  ago  constructed  and  placed 
at  the  Louvre  ;  and  casts  of  the  whole  monument,  with 
those  of  the  minute  sculpture  on  the  circular  architrave, 
have  latterly  been  taken  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists.'  The 
shape  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  can  alone 
account  for  the  strange  appellation  attached  to  it  by  the 
modems ;  and  it  appears  that  an  antiquity  of  the  same 
description,  also  in  the  direction  of  the  street  of  the 
Tripods,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes. 
The  monmnent  of  Andronicus  Cyrrestes,  or  the 
octagonal  tower  called  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,**  placed 
in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  and  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  is  much  in  the  same  state  as  described  by 
the  writers  of  the  last  century.     It  is  far  from  being  a 

^  It  was  a  small  Temple  of  Bacchus,  says,  *' nothing  can  exceed  the  neg- 

and  the  sculpture  on  the  architrave  lected  and  sqimlid  ccmdition  of  these 

represents  the  destruction  of  the  l^yr-  interesting  buildings.    The  Temple  of 

rhenian  pirates  by  Bacchus. — [1864.]  the  Winds  was  undergoing  a  systematic 

^  Speatdng  of  the  remains  of  anti-  pelting  from  the  ingenuous  boyhood  of 

quity  in  this  quarter,  Lord  Carlisle  Athens." — ^Diary,  p.  192. — [1864.] 
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striking  piece  of  architecture,  and  th^  pyramidical  form 
of  the  roof,  together  with  the  figures  representing  the 
eight  winds,  are  of  a  very  heavy  kind  of  sculpture ; 
besides  which,  the  marble  of  the  building  has  become  so 
dark  by  age  as  to  look  like  coarse  black  stone.  The 
wind  Zephyr,  a  winged  youth,  scattering  flowers  from 
his  bosom,  is  the  figure  now  most  entire.  This  portion 
of  the  octagon  fronts  the  lane  (for  it  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  street),  and  is  the  only  conspicuous  part 
of  the  monrunent  visible  to  those  who  are  not  within 
the  court-yard  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  enclosed.' 
The  religion  of  the  Mahometans,  like  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  other  instances,  has  helped  to  preserve  this 
fabric ;  for  the  interior  of  it  has  for  many  years  served 
as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  turning  dervishes,  who 
perform  their  ceremonies  every  Friday,  and  a  specimen 
of  whose  holy  exercises  we  had  an  opportunity  of  'wit- 
nessing at  Constantinople. 

The  Doric  Portico,  which,  from  an  inscription  on 
the  architrave,  has  been  called  the  fa9ade  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Augustus,  is  on  the  left  hand  of  a  yard 
attached  to  the  Waiwode's  house;  and  part  of  the 
building  being  hidden  within  the  court  of  a  neighbour- 
ing dwelling,  only  one  of  the  four  fluted  Doric  columns 
composing  this  ruin  is  to  be  seen  from  the  street,  and 
without  getting  into  a  private  house  belonging  to  a 
Turk.  The  proportions  of  these  columns  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Theseum,  but  their  marble  is 
not  of  so  fine  a  colour,  being  almost  black. 

The  conjecture  of  Chandler,  that  this  portal  served  as 
an  entrance  into  the  new  Agora,  built,  after  the  destruc- 

*  Called  by  Varro  the  Horologimn,  ing  the  water  of  the  stream  Clepsydra 

erected  probably  about  160  B.C.,  to  in-  to  the  clock  is  still  to  be  seen,  built 

dicate  tlie  quarter  from  wheuce  the  into  the  wall  of  a  modem  house. — To- 

wind  blew,  the  hour  of  the  day,  by  pographyof  Athens,p.  64et  seq.    See 

the  sun  when  the  weather  was  clear,  the  account    of   this  monument  in 

and  by  water  when  it  was  cloudy.   It  ^  Athens  and  Attica,'  edit.  1864,  chap, 

is  described  by  Vitruvius  flib.  i.  c.  vi.).  xix.— [1864.] 
Part  of  the  aqueduct  uaea  for  convey- 
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idon  of  the  old  one,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
by  Sylla,  received,  in  the  opinion  of  that  traveller,  much 
support  from  the  inscribed  marble  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  waUs  of  a  house  to  the  left  hand,  close  to  the  ruin, 
which  contains,  in  very  legible  characters,  some  regula- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  with  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  oil.* 

This  concludes  my  imperfect  notice  of  the  stable 
antiquities  of  the  town  of  Athens.  But  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  Acropolis  it  would  be  as  well  to  remark 
that  there  are  many  detached  pieces  of  carved  stone 
and  marble  inserted  in  the  walls  and  over  the  door- 
ways of  the  modem  houses,  which  arrest  the  attention 
of  any  one  who  walks  the  streets,  besides  such  a  variety 
of  portable  curiosities  as  would  require  more  skill  and 
learning  than  I  am  possessed  of,  usefully  to  illustrate. 

These  are  generally  about  a  foot  square,  and  adorned 
with  small  and  not  highly  finished  sculpture,  some 
representing  a  procession,  others  a  man  sedent,  with 
another  standing,  who  has  hold  of  his  right  hand 
taking  the  last  adieu,  and  having  the  xoupe  imderneath. 
There  are  many  with  single  figures  in  the  same  bas- 
relief,  well  executed^  containing  the  name  of  the  dead ; 
one  of  them,  indeed,  which  I  saw,  had  not  only  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  father,  but,  what  is  very  un- 
common, of  his  trade.  A  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
usual  subject,  the  vetcpoieim/oyj  or  funeral  supper,  is  in  my 
possession.  The  coiled  serpent,  in  the  act  of  raising  him* 
self,  is  either  an  Esculapian  emblem,  or,  together  with 
the  cakes  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  has  a  reference  to 


*  Colonel  Leake  has  do  doubt  that  Spon,  Wheler,  and  Stuart,  conclusiTe. 

this  is  '*  the  gateway  of  the  new  Agora  Mr.  Dodwdl  does  not  appear  to  en- 

in  the  quarter  of  Eretria,  apparently  tertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject  (p. 

the  only  one  in  use  in  the  time  of  378).    Mr.  Hawkins  also  previou^y 

Augustus,  when  Strabo  wrote,  and  of  recorded  the  same  opinion. — See  his 

Antoninus,  when  Pausanias  travelled.**  Essay  on  the  Topography  of  Athens 

— Topography  of  Athens,  p.  63.  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 

I  mink  Colonel  Leake's  inference  — [1854.] 
from  the  inscriptions   published  by 
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the  Eleusinian  types  of  resuscitated  life.  Whfler  has 
given  a  plate  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  somewhat  similar, 
and  calls  the  recumhent  figure  Serapis,  and  the  sedent 
woman  Isis ;  but  the  horse's  head  in  the  comer  of  the 
tablet  justifies  me  in  supposing  the  representation  to 
allude  to  the  funeral  supper,  if  not  on  earth,  at  least 
amongst  the  gods. 

Besides  these  sepulchral  monuments,  there  are  lying 
in  the  courts  of  many  of  the  houses  the  small  marble 
pillars,  a  foot  or  two  in  length  and  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  which  were  the  Sr^Xo*  erected  over  the  an- 
cient tombs,  and  sometimes  contained  inscriptions,  but 
oftener  the  simple  name,  or  at  most  the  name  of  the 
tribe  to  which  the  dead  belonged  :  there  was  one  lying 
in  the  yard  of  our  lodgings.  A  great  many  of  them, 
with  their  tops  rudely  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  turban, 
are  struck  up  on  the  graves  in  the  Turkish  burying- 
grounds,  especially  in  that  between  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Museum. 

Fragments  of  statues,  pedestals,  capitals  of  columns, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings :  but 
the  most  valuable  specimens  have  been  removed  by 
collectors.  The  sun-dial  and  the  Gymnasiarch's  chair 
were  taken  by  Lord  Elgin  from  the  court  of  the  Catho- 
lioon,  where  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Chandler.  The 
marble  cistern,  or  Attic  measure  for  liquids,  is  yet 
remaining  in  the  yard  of  the  archiepiscopal  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  eager  researches  and  the  exten- 
sive collections  of  all  travellers,  learned  and  imleamed, 
there  are  still  daily  discovered  in  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, particularly  at  the  Piraeus,  many  smaller 
antiquities,  which  are  very  interesting  to  any  person 
even  moderately  versed  in  ancient  literature.  We  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  lately-found  vases  (of 
that  kind  for  the  honour  of  whose  invention  the  Tuscans 
have  been  made  the  competitors  with  the  Greeks), 
which,  though  not  so  large  as  those  collected  from  the 
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excavations  of  Lord  Elgin  at  Athens,  in  the  supposed 
tombs  of  Antiope  and  Euripides,  and  at  jEgina,  Argos, 
and  Corinth,  were  yet  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
arts,  and,  besides,  suggested  one  or  two  curious  facts. 
In  one  of  them,  a  foot  perhaps  in  diameter,  and  half 
full  of  burnt  bones,  was  a  small  thin  strip  of  iron,  on 
which  was  carved  the  name  and  the  family  of  Solon.  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  record  of  the  dead  has  before 
been  noticed  in  the  sepulchral  vases. 

The  figures  on  the  outside  of  another  vase,  much  less, 
but  more  perfect,  which  were  (as  Mr.  Lusieri  remarked 
to  me)  designed,  though  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
perhaps  by  the  hands  of  a  common  artist,  yet  with  a 
spirit  and  truth  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  modem  artist, 
represented  Charon  ferrying  two  shades  over  the  Styx ; 
and  it  was  observable  that  his  boat  was,  to  the  nicest 
point  of  resemblance,  exactly  the  same  in  shape  as  that 
now  in  use  at  Constantinople. 

Small  busts  and  fragments  of  statues  are  not  unfre- 
quently  dug  up  in  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  found  in  the  wells.  Some  of  the  latter,  lately 
discovered,  show  faint  traces  of  colours,  and  prove 
beyond  doubt,  what  late  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  that  the  earlier  ancients  had  the  practice  of 
painting  their  statues ;  •'  which,  though  it  may  seem 
extraordinary,  is  not  so  much  so  as  that  some  of  them 
should  be  composed  of  various  materials— marble,  wood, 
ivory,  and  gold : '  however,  we  know  this  to  have  been 

'  A.  L.  Millin,  in  his  memoir  on  a  bas-relief  of  the  Parthenon,  notioes  this 
fact,  observing  that  the  ground  of  the  statues  was  generally  blue,  the  hair  and 
some  parts  of  the  body  gilt ;  and  the  most  accomplished  antiquarian  of  the 
age,  in  a  late  magnificent  work  printed  by  the  Dilettanti,  has  treated  of  the 
same  subject,  and  would  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  by  every  scholar 
and  man  of  taste. 

'  The  Minerva  of  the  PlatceaDs,  made  from  the  Marathonian  spoils,  had  a 
face,  hands,  and  feet  (the  work  of  Phidias)  of  marble  ;  the  other  parts  of  the 


*  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Gibson's  long  dissertation   entitled  'How  the 

Venus  at  Home  may  be  able  to  judge  Ancients  painted  their  Temples.' — 

of  the  effect  of  this  practice.    Mr.  [1854.] 
Hettner*s  pleasing  volume  contains  a 
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the  case,  as  well  as  that  their  figures  were  dressed  in 
diflferent  suits  of  materials,  which  were  sometimes 
changed  or  emhellished  on  particular  days.  The  eyes 
of  most  of  the  marble,  and  of  nearly  all  the  bronze 
heads,  were  of  some  sparkling  stone,  or  else  were  tinged 
with  a  sort  of  encaustic  colouring.  Pausanias  speaks  of 
a  statue  of  Minerva  that  had  sea-green  eyes,  like  Nep- 
tune. Indeed  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that 
the  epithets  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  strictly  attended 
to  in  the  conformation  and  colouring  of  the  representa- 
tions, afterwards  constructed  by  the  Grecian  sculptors, 
of  their  numerous  divinities. 

Amongst  other  small  antiquities  discovered  (as  almost 
all  of  them  are)  by  excavating  tumuli,  I  recollect  being 
shown  a  Flora  of  so  singular  a  sort  as  to  establish,  per- 
haps, the  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  sexual  system  of  plants ;  for  the  upper  part 
represented  a  female,  with  her  mantle  in  front  full  of 
flowers,  and  the  lower  a  male  figure.® 

Mirrors  and  other  utensils  of  the  toilet,  alabaster 
lacrymatories,  or  rather  those  sepulchral  phials  which 
either  contained  essences,  or,  perhaps,  the  cleansing  of 
the  bones  when  washed  in  wine  and  milk,*  are  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  city  by  the  peasants,  who  are 
aware  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Franks  to  obtain  such 
relics.'     One  of  them  sold  me  a  very  beautiful  specimen 

statne  were  of  gold  and  wood.  Such  is  the  acconnt  given  by  Pausanias  in  his 
Boeotics. 

*  T^  &litTpov  Mptlov  alrov  supported  the  folds  of  the  mantle.  This  sort 
of  representation  is  a  favourite  sepulchral  emblem :  I  have  seen  at  Athens  a 
little  Bacchus  holding  up  a  large  bowl  in  the  same  manner.  The  satyrs  on 
monuments  seem  a  type  of  this  principle — the  opposite  to  that  of  corruption. 

*  See  Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters,  during  an  excursion  in 
Italy  in  the  years  1802  and  1803,  by  John  Forsyth,  Esq.,  London,  1813, 
p.  328 ;  a  work  written  during  a  long  captivity,  which  it  ought  to  terminate.^ 


*  Mr.  Dodwell  treats  of  sepulchral  drawings  are  exact  representations  of 

vases,  and  other  utensils,  at  length  in  many  things  found  during  our  visit  to 

his  Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  431).     His  Athen8.--[1864.] 

^   This  delightful  volume  has  been  my  perusal  inspired  me.    The  estimable  author 

companion  in  many  visits  to  Italy,  and  has  has  long  beien  dead. — [1854.] 
lost  none  of  the  interest  with  which  its  first 
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of  the  first-mentioned  cnriosity  for  one  piaster.     One 
singular  remnant  of  ancient  times,  in  my  small  collec- 
tion, I  cannot  forbear  to  mention :  it  is  a  sHng-lead, 
exactly  the  shape  of  an  almond-shell,  weighing  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,^®  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of 
a  thunderbolt,   and  on  the   other  the  word   AESAI 
(Take  this),  in  very  plain  letters.     Another  of  these, 
in  the  possession  of  an  English  gentleman,  has  the  word 
4>IAinnn,  "  To  Philip  ; "  so  that  the  piece  of  unlucky 
humour  recorded  of  Aster,  who  inscribed  an  arrow^ 
"  To  Philip's  right  eye,"  was  either  not  very  original, 
or  was  afterwards   commonly  imitated  by  the  witiy 
Athenians. 

The  silver  tetradrachm,  and  a  great  variety  of  Athe- 
nian and  other  coins,  may  be  collected  with  very  little 
trouble  ;  but  for  detailed  observations  on  these  and 
similar  objects  of  curiosity,  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
professed  antiquarians. 

*•  Within  seven  pennyweights. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

Ascent  to  the  Acropolis  —  The  Pelasgicon  —  The  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan  — 
The  entrance  of  the  citadel  —  The  Propylaea  —  The  Parthenon  —  The 
Erecth^nm  —  A  note  on  Lord  Elgin's  pnrsuits  in  Greece  —  The  modem 
citadel  —  The  Turkish  garrison. 

There  are  two  roads  of  ascent  to  the  gate  of  the  cita- 
del; one  over  the  burying-ground  to  the  left  of  the 
Od^nm,  the  other  up  a  steep  ill-paved  path,  commenc- 
ing from  about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  wall,  making  an  outwork  to  the  citadel  on 
your  right  hand,  all  the  way  as  you  advance  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  fortress.  Just  after  you  enter  the 
gate  of  this  outwork  there  is  a  niche  on  the  right, 
where,  in  1765,  was  a  statue  of  Isis.  A  modem  stone 
fountain  is  a  little  above  this,  and  hither  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  citadel  come  for  water,  as  there  is  no  well 
on  the  hill.' 

As  you  proceed  upwards,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
is  immediately  over  your  left  hand,  and  there  is  a  little 
soil  at  the  lower  part  of  the  steep  accliviiy,  which  has 
been  ploughed,  but  now  produces  no  grain,  as  the 
masses  of  rubbish  and  large  stones  falling  from  the 

*  The  destniction  of  this  well,  by  months  were  nnnsoally,  and  both 
mining,  was  one  of  the  most  perilous  Greeks  and  Turks  declared  miracu- 
attempts  of  the  insurcent  Greeks  lously,  dry ;  and  if  any  rain  fell  else- 
during  the  first  siege  of  Athens.  It  where,  even  in  the  dty,  no  drop  fell 
failed  from  the  mine  exploding  out-  on  the  citadel.  (See  Waddington's 
wards.  But  the  outworks  of  the  Visit  to  Ghreece,  chap,  vii.)  The 
citadel  were  surprised  and  carried  by  office  of  overseer  of  the  founttuns  was 
stormonthe24thof  November,  1821.  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  ancient 
The  well  was  thus  in  possession  of  Athenians.  Themistocles  appears,  as 
the  Greeks ;  and  from  that  time  until  remarked  by  Mr.  Hawkins  TTopo- 
the  Acropolis  capitulated,  in  June  of  graphy  of  Athens,  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p. 
the  following  year,  the  garrison  had  514),  to  have  been  one  of  these  over- 
no  water  except  that  which  their  seers. — [1854.] 
cisterns  supplied.     The  intervening 
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rocks  above  must  have  rendered  all  labour  abortive. 
Yet  this,  as  we  must  give  credit  to  the  comments  on 
the  earlier  history  of  Athens,  was  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  people  called  Pelasgi,  who  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis, and  were  afterwards  expelled  from  Attica  for  their 
conduct  to  the  Athenian  virgins.  The  Pelasgicon  cannot 
be  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  that  spread  on  the 
rocky  sides  of  a  steep  hill :  a  confined  territory  for  a 
people  who  dared  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  who  were  thought  worthy  of  a  particular 
execration  by  the  Delphian  Oracle.' 

On  the  Ifeft  hand  also,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  is 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  which  would  not  be 
observed  were  it  not  for  the  stories  of  ancient  my- 
thology which  it  calls  to  mind.  It  is  small,  and  by  no 
means  deep,  and  retains  nothing  remarkable  but  two  or 
three  square  ledges,  contrived,  most  probably,  for  the 
reception  of  votive  tablets.  The  altar  of  Pan  was  raised 
by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  in  a  similar  recess  in  the 
side  of  the  Palatine  hill. 

Above  this  spot,  near  which  the  Persians  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  the  path  climbs  the  hill,  taking 
a  direction  rather  to  the  left,  and  you  arrive  at  where  a 
gate  in  the  wall,  to  the  right,  leads  out  over  the  Turkish 
burying-ground :  ascending  thence  straight  to  the  east, 
you  come  to  the  first  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  large  wooden  doors,  seldom  shut :  passing 
through  this,  there  is  on  your  right  a  small  wooden 
building,  and  immediately,  on  the  same  side,  you  look 
down  into  the  area  of  the  Od^um  of  Herodes. 

•■  This  aocordB  with  the  site  assigned  first,  the  outer,  gate  to  the  Propyliea 

to  the  Pelasgioon  by  Colonel  Leake  the  modem  follows  precisely  the  same 

(Topography  of  Athens,  p.  284),  as  track  as  the  ancient  camage-way  ** 

also  does  the  description  of  the  cave  (ibid.  p.  186).    See  subsequent  note 

of  Apollo  and  Pan  (ibid.  p.  62).    The  as  to  the  Pelasgicon.— {1864.] 

Cambridge  Library  statue  of  Fan  was  ^  This,  as  well  as  most  oUier  posi- 

found  in  a  neighbouring  garden ;  and  tions,  has  been  controverted ;  but  the 

the  spring  of  water  which  rises  close  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  above 

to  it  identifies  it  with  the  little  temple  conjecture.— [1854.] 
described  by  Pausanias :  "  From  the 
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You  pass  on  upwards  to  the  second  gate,  tlie  wooden 
doors  of  which  are  shut  at  night,  and,  entering,  have 
on  your  right  hand  an  open  shed,  where  a  guard  of 
Turks  is  stationed.  Advancing  beyond  the  second  gate, 
you  still  continue  to  ascend,  but  inclining  to  your  left, 
until  you  see  at  your  right  the  ruins  of  the  Propylaea, 
and,  turning  round,  pass  close  under  them,  to  get 
further  up  into  the  Acropolis.  You  turn  again  to  your 
left  under  a  square  tower,  built  partly  by  the  Venetians, 
partly  by  the  Turks,  out  of  the  mass  of  marble  remains. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison,-  and  has  a 
small  iron  door  of  entrance  to  the  dungeons,  but  was  in 
1676  a  powder  magazine.* 

You  then  pass  to  the  left,  at  the  back  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Propylaea,  and  see  three  of  the  five  doorways  ori- 
ginally behind  the  columns  of  that  building,  and  con- 
stituting the  ancient  entrances  to  the  Acropolis.  The 
intercolumniations  of  the  colonnade,  an  hexastyle,  have 
been  walled  up,  and  a  terrace,  mounted  with  a  battery 
of  cannon,  has  been  raised  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  pillars,  formed  of  rubbish  and  the  ruins  of  the  roof, 
cell,  and  columns  of  the  portico  of  the  Propylaea,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Venetians  in  1687.**    The  Temple  of 

*  In  this  tower  the  Greek  ohieftain  was  thrown  down  by  the  explosion. 
Ulysses  was  confined,  and  at  the  foot  (Topog.  of  Athens,  p.  191.) — ri854.] 
of  it  his  dead  body  was  found.  (See  ^  *'  This  magnifioent  building  was 
note  at  page  258.^  It  stands  on  the  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelio  mar- 
southern  wing  of  tne  ancient  Propylaea.  ble."  The  Propyheum,  or  great  vesti- 
Colonel  Leake  thinks  it  was  used  as  a  bule,  in  the  centre,  consisted  of  a  front 
signal-tower  to  communicate  with  the  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  mounted 
Piraeus,  and  was  erected  by  the  Frank  upon  four  steps,  which  supported  a 
princes  of  Athens.  A  structure  was  pediment.  The  columns  are  five  feet 
raised  on  the  northern  wing  of  the  in  diameter,  near  twenty-nine  feet  in 
ancient  building ;  and  the  middle  or  height,  and  have  an  intercolumniation 
great  vestibule,  by  closing  four  of  of  seven  feet,  except  between  the  two 
Uie  doors  of  the  eastern  end,  and  by  central  columns,  where  is  a  space  of 
waiting  up  the  Doric  columns  of  the  thirteen  feet,  for  the  sake  of  the  car- 
western  front)  was  formed  into  a  ma-  riage  way ;  the  traces  of  which,  with 
gzine  for  powder  and  military  stores,  the  wheel-ruts  worn  in  the  rock,  are 
The  magazine  was  struck  by  lightning  still  in  existence.  Behind  the  Doric 
about  the  year  1636,  and  aU  the  upper  colonnade  was  a  vestibule  forty- three 
part  ofthe  eastern  socle  of  the  Propylaea  feet  in  depth,  the  roof  of  which  was 


«  It  was  probably  roofed  with  tiles  of  Parian  marble,  which  is  partially  ti-anspnrent. — F. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Victory  without  Wings,'  which  was  on  one  side  of  the 
Propylaea,  was  in  existence  when  Wheler  travelled,  but 
was  destroyed,  probably,  during  the  Venetian  siege.  It 
had  been  used  as  a  powder-magazine.  The  last  memorial 
of  its  existence  was  carried  away  by  Lord  Elgin,  who, 
from  a  wall  belonging  to  a  rampart  attached  to  the 
tower,  obtained  the  fragment  of  sculpture  supposed  by 
Chandler  to  represent  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  but 
decided  at  last  to  be  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and 
Persians.^  But  a  room,  to  which  the  entrance  is  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  whose  roof  is  part  of  the  cell  of 
this  temple,  is  still  notorious  for  the  wonder  mentioned 
by  Chandler,  the  miraculous  light.*  There  was  a  tower, 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  opposite  wing,  when 
Wheler  travelled,  but  this  quarter  is  now  buried  under 
accumulated  ruins,  and  choked  up  amongst  the  mean 
whitewashed  cottages  belonging  to  the  few  inhabitants 
of  the  citadel.  The  building  having  paintings  in  it 
{oTicrffui  €)(pv  ypcL(f>a^),  on  the  ascent  to  the  Propylaea,  is 
also  destroyed.* 

On  the  right  as  you  advance  beyond  the  tower 
towards  the  site  of  the  Parthenon,  in  a  poor  house,  lives 
the  Disdar,  or  governor  of  the  castle. 

1  This  light  is  transmitted  throogh  a  piece  of  the  transparent  stone  called 
Phengites. 

sustained  by  six  Ionic  columns,  stand-  to  the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Vio- 

ing  in  a  double  row,  and  thus  dividing  tory  without  Wings.    But  on  looking 

the  vestibule  into  three  aisles." — Ibid,  again  into  Wheler,  and  seeing  Colonel 

p.  180. — [1854.]  Leake's  comments  on  the  Propyliea,  I 

•  I  think  Mr.  Dodwell  (vol.  i.  p.  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  Temple 
357)  mistakes  this  Ionic  temple  for  ofVictorystood  on  the  "platform  of  fiie 
the  Temple  of  Aglauros. — [1854.  j  outwork  before  the  southern  wing  of 

b  On  two  other  fragments,  ndt  no-  the  Propylaea."   This  would  place  the 

ticed  by  Chandler,  but  making  part  of  "  building  with  paintings  "  not  on  the 

the  El^n  collection,  and  belonging  to  left  of  the  Propylsea,  as  Pausaniaa 

this  fneze,  is  a  representation  of  a  would  seem  to  say,  but  on  the  left  of 

combat  between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  the  person  looking  at  their  western 

Colonel  Leake  conjectures  that,  as  the  front.      Mr.  Cockerell   found    some 

Persian  combat  represented  the  battle  fragments  on  the  spot  exactly  corre- 

of  Marathon,  so  the  Greek  fight  showed  spending  with  the  Elgin  frieze  in  the 

the  double  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  British  Museum.      These   positions 

the  Boeotians  and  Eubceans.— [1854.]  accord  with  the  plan  given  in  Dr. 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  throe  Tra-  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  462.  See 
vels  Chandler  was  followed  in  regard  note  to  p.  292.— [1854.] 
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The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  flat  area  of  the 
hill  of  the  Acropolis:*  and,  when  the  temples  on  every 
side  of  it  were  standing,  whose  rains  now  serve  as 
foundations  for  the  modern  buildings,  this  magnificent 
structure  appeared  to  crown  a  glittering  assemblage  of 
marble  edifices ;  and  the  eye  of  the  Athenian,  survey- 
ing from  below  the  fair  gradation  of  successive  wonders, 
rested  at  last  upon  the  colossal  image  of  his  goddess, 
rising  majestic  above  the  summit  of  her  own  temple, 
the  genius  of  the  Acropolis,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece.^ 

The  ascent  to  the  citadel  itself  was  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  beginning  nearly  from  the  Areopagus.  The 
very  walls  of  the  fortifications  were  crowned  with  an 
ornamental  entablature,  parts  of  which  still  remain; 
and  these,  and  every  other  structure,  were  of  the  purest 
Pentelic  marble.  No  wonder  then  that  the  Acropolis, 
in  its  whole  circuit,  was  regarded  as  one  vast  offering 
consecrated  to  the  divinity.  The  portion  of  the  Par- 
thenon yet  standing  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
most  indifferent  spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonish- 
ment and  awe,  and  the  same  reflections  arise  upon  the 
sight  even  of  the  enormous  masses  of  marble  ruins 
which  are  spread  upon  the  area  of  the  temple.  Such 
scattered  fragments  will  soon  constitute  the  sole  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

If  the  progress  of  decay  should  continue  to  be  as 
rapid  as  it  has  been  for  something  more  than  a  century 
past,  there  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  not  one  marble 

*■  It  was  80  far  elevated  above  its  If  the  crest  of  the  helmet  and  part  of 

western  entrance  that  the  pavement  the  spear  of  the  statue  were  visible 

of  the  peristyle  of  the  Parthenon  was  to  those  sailing  near  Simium,  which 

upon  the  same  level  as  the  capitals  of  Paiisanias  says  was  the  case,  the  spec- 

the  colnmns  of  the  eastern  portico  of  tator  must  have  seen  them  above  the 

the  Propybea. — Topog.  of  Athens,  p.  Parthenon,  which  was  seventy  feet 

209. — [1854.]  higher  than  the  platform  of  the  statue. 

^  The  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Colonel  Leake  therefore  concludes  that 

Promadius  by  Phidias  stood  some-  probably  the  statue  itself  was  fifty 

where  between  the  Erecth^um  and  feet  hi^,  and  the  pedestal  of  it  twenty, 

the  Propylsea,  near  the  Pelasgic  wall,  — [18&i.] 
at  the  north  angle  of  the  Acropolis. 
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standing  upon  another  on  the  site  of  the  Parthenon.* 
In  1667  every  antiquity  of  which  there  is  now  any 
trace  in  the  Acropolis  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  pre- 
servation.*    This  great  temple  might  at  that  period  be 

'  The  Sieur  Deshayes  (the  first  who  travelled  to  Athens,  and  who  saw  the 
Temple  of  Victory  almost  perfect),  in  1625  ;  Nointel  and  Galland,  in  1674; 


■  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
this  was  written  twenty  years  before 
Athens  became  the  capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom.  Since  that  time  it  is 
presumed  the  ancient  buildinzs  of 
Athens  have  been  spared,  and  we 
know  that  scientific  artists  have  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  some  details  in 
Greek  architecture  which  were  no- 
ticed W  ancient  writers,  but  not  re- 
cognis^  as  -established  facts.  The 
result  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Penrose  is 
Vrell  known  to  the  lovers  of  Grecian 
art.  (See Two  Letters  from  F.O.Pen- 
rose, Esq.,  on  certain  Anomalies  in  the 
0>nstruction  x)f  the  Parthenon,  1846, 
and  Mr.  Beul^s  work  "L'Acropole 
d'Ath^nes,"  which  is  a  good  comple- 
ment to  the  volume  of  Mr.Penrose. — F.) 
The  Bavarian  Government  have  not 
been  altogether  idle.  The  Temple  of 
Victory  without  Wings  hasbeen  rebuilt 
from  pillars  found  in  ruins  by  Ludwig 
Ross,  conservator  of  Greek  antiqui- 
ties, and  on  its  ancient  site.  The 
Erecth^um  has  been  cleared  £tom  all 
its  Turkish  encumbrances.  The  Pro- 
pylasa  have  been  reopened,  and  the 
Parthenon  itself  has  been  extricated 
from  much  of  the  contiguous  ruins 
and  rubbish ;  and  the  Archaoological 
Society  of  Athens  indulge  in  occa- 
sional labours  not  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  the  sacred  spot.  ^In  the 
remains  belonging  to  the  Parthenon 
Athens  possesses  sculpture  of  the 
most  flourishing  periods ;  and  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Erectn^um,  in  the  reliefs 
of  the  parapet  of  the  Temple  of  Nike 
(Victory),  and  in  the  frieze  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  she  has  ex- 
amples of  that  graceful  and  pleasing 
style  which  prevailed  during  and  after 
the  Peloponnesian  War ;  and  a  happy 
chance  has  oixlered  it  that  most  of  the 
excavations  of  the  Acropolis,  in  Attic 
tombs,  and  on  the  islands,  belong  to 
the  earlier  period  of  art.    It  is  certain 


that  we  can  nowhere  gain  such  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  stendy,  consistent, 
and  natural  development  of  Greek  art 
as  here  in  Athens. 

So  says  the  most  pleasing  of  recent 
travellers,  writing  of  Athens  in  1862. 
Yet  Mr.  Hettner  bewails  the  neglect 
of  the  treasures  discovered  by  exca- 
cation,  not  only  in  the  city  but  the 
territory  of  Athens  (p.  116).  **ln 
Athens  what  is  most  necessaiy  of  all 
is  wanting — a  building  destined  for 
the  xx)nservation  of  such  antique  mo- 
numents, large  enough  to  contain  the 
contribution  made,  and  sufficient  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather  and 
the  hand  of  man.  At  present  the 
ancient  remains  lie  in  utter  contusion 
in  the  most  opposite  localities.  The 
safest  place  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
which  serves  in  the  mean  time  as  an 
antiquarian  museum  ;  but  this  recep- 
tacle is  already  packed  full ;  further 
additions  it  cannot  admit  The  most 
precious  fragments  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  lean,  unsheltered,  on  the 
wails  of  the  Parthenon  cella,  and  it 
is  only  lately  that  a  fine  foot  of  ft 
Poseidon  (Neptune^  on  one  of  these 
slabs — notwithstanoing  the  guardian 
care  of  certain  old  pensioners  who  are 
supposed  to  have  the  superintendence 
of  the  temples,  but  who  nevertheless 
carry  on  an  underhand  trade  in  vases 
and  terra-cottas  with  foreimers— was 
broken  off  and  stolen  ;  and  the  casts 
from  the  metopes  and  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  England  presented 
to  the  Greek  Gk>vemment,  in  compen- 
sation for  the  original  carried  cSjsv 
Lord  Elgin,  have  been  not  arranged, 
but  stowed  away  in  ^ilee,  one  above 
another,  in  a  little  building  so  damp 
that  the  stucco  is  already  beginning  ^ 
crumble."  (See  the  note  in  the  last 
chapter  with  the  reference  to  Lord 
CarliBle's  Diary.)— [1854.] 
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called  entire  ;  having  been  previously  a  Christian 
chnrch,  it  was  then  a  mosk^  the  most  beautifnl  in  the 
world.  At  present  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  enta- 
blatures, and  part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain 
standing.  Those  of  the  north  side,  the  angular  ones 
excepted,  have  all  fallen  :  the  dipteral  porches,  especially 
the  pronaos,  contain  the  greatest  number,  and  these 
retain  their  entablatures  and  pediments,  though  much 
injured. 

In  the  interval  between  two  of  my  visits  to  the  Acro- 
polis a  large  piece  of  the  architrave  belonging  to  the 
exterior  colonnade  of  the  pronaos  fell  down ;  all  the 
sculptures  from  the  tympanum  of  this  porch  have  been 
destroyed;  and  the  trunks  and  broken  arms  of  two 
figures,  incorrectly  sujpposed  Hadrian  and  Sabina,'  or 
two  deities  with  the  heads  of  those  persons,  are  all  now 
remaining  of  the  grand  piece  of  sculpture  which  repre- 
sented the  Birth  of  Minerva,  and  Jupiter  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembled  Gods.  The  figure  of  the  Victory 
which  was  on  the  right  of  Jupiter,  has  been  recovered 
by  Lord  Elgin's  agents,  who  demolished  a  Turkish  house 
close  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  temple,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  excavation,  and  found  that  statue,  as  well  as 
small  parts  of  the  Jupiter,  the  Vulcan,  and  the  Minerva, 
underneath  the  modern  building,  where  they  had  lain 

Spoil  and  Wheler,  in  1675  and  1676 ;  Lord  Winchelsea  in  1676 ;  and  Vemon — 
all  of  whom  vidied  Athens  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Morosini— saw 
the  Acropolis,  less  changed,  perhaps,  from  its  ancient  state,  than  it  has  been 
from  the  condition  in  which  it  then  stood  in  the  short  period  subsequent  to 
the  days  of  those  travellers.  Pococke,  Lord  Sandwich,  Leroi,  Stuart,  and 
Chandler,  beheld  only  the  ruins  of  ruins,  many  of  which  have  since  perished 
— "  etiam  periere  ruinaB."  Even  M.  de  Choiseul's  second  work,  when  published, 
will  represent  many  remains  not  at  present  to  be  seen,  for  he  travelled  in 
1784;  and,  though  Mr.  Fauvel,  who  has  been  occupied,  at  intervals  since 
the  year  1780,  in  assisting  the  compilation  of  M.  de  C.'s  'Voyage  Pittoresque,* 
will  be  able  to  add  the  description  of  some  smaller  antiquities  to  the  account 
of  those  before  known,  yet  very  many  of  the  grand  monuments  of  art,  for 
which  Athens  had  been  before  visited,  have  within  these  ten  years  disap- 
peared. 

•  Mr.  Wilkins  denies  this  substitution. — [1864.] 
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since  the  Venetians  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
remove  them  in  1687.^ 

Many  of  the  sculptures  on  the  ninety-two  metopes 
of  the  peristyle,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Lapithas 
and  the  Centaurs,  particularly  those  on  the  entablature 
of  the  south  side,  were  almost  entire  in  1767.  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  now  remaining ;  the  last  were  taken 
down  by  Lord  Elgin. 

All  that  was  left  of  the  sculpture  on  the  eastern 
porch,  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  has 
been  carried  oflF  by  the  same  person.  The  marks  of  the 
separation  are  still  very  apparent.  Ignorant  of  the 
cause,  I  pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Lusieri  himself,  who 
informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  showed  the  places  in  the 
pediment  whence  the  two  female  colossal  statues,  the 
Neptune,  the  Theseus,'  and  the  inimitable  horse*s  hea.d, 
still  remembered  and  regretted  by  all  at  Athens,  had 
been  removed.  Such  of  the  statues  as  had  before  fallen 
had  been  ground  to  powder  by  the  Turks.  It  is  but 
fair  to  m^ition  this  fact  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
circumstance  is  recorded. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  six  hundred  feet  of 
bas-relief  sculpture  on  the  frieze  of  the  cell,  representing 
the  Panathenaean  procession,  remained  entire  in  the  time 
of  Chandler.  A  portion  of  it,  containing  seven  figures, 
was  taken  down  from  its  situation  by  M.  de  Choisenl 
Gouffier,  and  is  now  in  the  Napoleon  Museum.^    I  know 

»  The  ropes  by  which,  luider  the  direction  of  General  Koenigsmark,  the 
workmen  were  lowering  them,  broke,  and  many  fine  figures  were  dashed  to 
pieces.  Lord  Elgin  has  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  sacril^e  of  the  Ve- 
netians.   

*  Mr.  Wilkins  thought  this  figure  sculptures    on    the    frieze    and   the 

was  a  Bacchus.    (See  Walpole's  Me-  metopes    of   the  Parthenon   in    the 

moirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.)    Colonel  Leake  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  215  et  seq.) 

supposes  the  Theseus  to  have  been  Her*  The  most  positive,  and,  as  it  appears 

cutes,  and  the  two  female  figures  Venus  to   me,  the    most    mistaken  of  all 

and  Peitho. — Ibid.  p.  256. — [1854.]  opinions  on   the    sculptures  of  the 

^  A  portion  of  the  frieze  was  taken  pediments,  is  to  be  found  in  Walpole's 

away  by  Lord  Elgin's  agents,  and  is  Memoirs,  conmiunicated  by  Mr.  Wil- 

now  in  the   British  Museum.    (See  kins  (vol.  ii.  p.  409).    The  Theseus, 

the    learned    dissertation   on    these  however,  has  become  Cephalus  waiting 
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not  whether  the  collection  of  our  Ambassador  contains 
any  of  this  precious  sculpture,  too  exquisite  not  to  have 
been  executed  according  to  the  design,  and  under  the 
superintendence,  of  Phidias  himself.*  Most  part  of  that 
portion  of  it  on  the  wall  of  the  pronaos  yet  remains ; 
and  by  means  of  a  ruined  staircase,  once  belonging  to  a 
minaret  built  against  one  of  the  columns  of  that  portico, 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  temple,  I  managed  to 
get  on  the  top  of  the  colonnade,  and,  by  leaning  at  fall 
length  over  the  architrave,  had  a  sufficiently  close  in- 
spection of  the  work  to  be  convinced  that  this  sculp- 
ture, though  meant  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance  of  forty 
feet  at  least  from  below,  is  as  accurately  and  minutely 
executed  as  if  it  had  been  originally  designed  to  be 
placed  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator.*  Some  equestrian 
figures  are  remarkably  entire,  and  retain  to  this  day 
the  animation  and  freshness  with  which  they  issued 
£rom  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

Within  the  cell  of  the  temple  all  is  desolation  and 
ruin ;  the  shafts  of  columns,  fragments  of  the  entabla- 
tures aiid  of  the  beams  of  the  roof,  are  scattered  about 
on  every  side,  but  especially  on  the  north  of  the  area, 
where  there  are  vast  piles  of  marble.  I  measured  one 
piece,  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  floor,  also  of  marble,  has 
been  broken  up  towards  the  eastern  front,*  and  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  area  is  the  wretched  mosk,  as 

^  Ictmus  and  Callicrates  were  the  scholars  of  Phidias,  who  were  more  par- 
ticularly the  architects  of  the  Parthenon. 

^  The  learned  author,  however,  of  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  great  work 
lately  published  by  tiie  Dilettanti,  seems  to  think,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that 
the  distant  effect  was  alone  intended  and  studied. 


for  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  slopes  cavators  opened  a  hole  in  the  pave- 

of  Hymettus.  Sir  XUchs^  Westmacott  ment  to  examine  the  substratum,  but 

adopted  that  opinion  in  a  lecture  deli-  forgot  to  replace  the  slabs  when  they 

Tmd  at  the  Boyal  Academy. — [1854.]  had   satisfied  their  curiosity.      The 

*  Mr.  Dodwell  mentions  that  in  his  aperture  was  gradually  increasing  in 

time  great  part  of  the  pavement  of  size,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pave- 

the  Parthenon  remained,  composed  of  ment  was  actually  begun !   (Vol.  i. 

laiTge  blocks  of  marble  nearly  a  foot  p.  232.)— [1854.1    There  is  no  such 

itt  thickness.    He  tells  that  some  ex-  aperture  now. — F. 
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well  as  some  stone-work  of  tHe  Greek  church,  into 
which  the  Parthenon  was  formerly  converted.  A  dent 
in  the  floor  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  occasioned  by 
the  shell  which  blew  up  a  powder-magazine,  and  de- 
stroyed the  roof  of  the  temple,  when  bombarded  by 
Morosini. 

Besides  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  marbles  composing 
the  Parthenon,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  remarked 
in  the  fallen  ruins  than  in  the'  parts  of  the  building  yet 
standing,  there  is  another  just  cause  for  admiration, 
in  the  exquisite  care  and  skill  with  which  every  por- 
tion of  the  architecture  appears  to  have  been  wrought 
The  work  on  the  Ovolos  and  Cavettos  is  as  highly 
finished  in  the  fragments  of  the  enormous  cornices,  for- 
merly placed  at  a  vast  height  from  the  ground,  as  the 
minute  parts  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  building.  The 
same  uninterrupted  perfection  is  observable  in  the  flut- 
ings  of  the  shafts,  in  all  the  mouldings  of  the  capitals, 
and  particularly  in  the  tambours  of  the  fallen  columns, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  smoothed  to  such  a  degree  of 
exactness  and  nicety  as  to  render  the  junctures  of  the 
blocks  almost  undiscoverable. 

The  part  of  the  area  the  most  clear  from  ruins  is 
towards  the  north-west  angle  and  the  western  entrance, 
where  the  grooves  in  the  floor,  formed  by  opening  and 
shutting  the  folding-doors  of  the  temple,  are  stUl  very 
discernible.  Faint  marks  of  the  painted  saints,  witli 
which  the  Christians  disfigured  the  interior  of  their 
Pagan  edifice,  are  just  visible  on  the  walls  of  the  south 
side  of  the  cell. 

Of  the  Opisthodoraos,  the  Athenian  treasuiy,  at  the 
back  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Parthenon,  there  are  now 
no  traces  to  be  seen ;  but  Lord  Elgin's  agents  discovered 
some  columnar  inscriptions,  before  alluded  to  by  Chand- 
ler, of  great  antiquity.* 

*  The  whole  length  of  the  Parthenon  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  one,  reckoning  the  flight  of  three  steps 
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Descending  from  the  niins  of  the  Parthenon  to  the 
north,  you  pass  through  a  lane  or  two  of  whitewashed 
cottages  in  ruins,  before  you  come  to  the  remains  of  the 
Erecth^um,  and  the  adjoining  chapel  of  Pandrosos.  In 
that  portion  of  the  Erecth^um  which  was  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Polias,  the  columns  of  the  front  porch  are 
standing,  but  without  any  part  of  their  entablature,  and 
unsupported  by  the  walls  of  the  cell,  the  whole  of  the 
south  side  of  which  was  destroyed  not  long  ago,  and 
now  lies  in  heaps  at  the  back  of  the  columns  and  in  the 
area  of  the  temple.  The  corner  of  one  of  these  columns, 
the  best  specimen  of  the  Ionic  in  the  world,  with  its 
base  and  capital,  has  been  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  to 
England.     The  remainder  will  soon  fall.* 

The  marble  of  this  ruin  is  of  a  virgin  whiteness,  and 
the  workmanship,  as  the  structure  is  very  diminutive 
in  comparison  with  the  specimens  of  the  Parthenon,  is 
a  still  more  exquisite  example  than  that  temple,  of  the 
polish  and  edge  which  Were  given  to  all  the  parts  of 
Grecian  architecture.     The  line  of  no  pencil  can  excel 

upon  which  the  structure  was  raised,  llie  columns  were  forty-two  feet 
high.  The  Opbthodomoe  was  sepaiated  from  the  anterior  nave  of  the  temple 
by  a  wall. 

*  Mr.  Dodwell,  remarking  on  the  remain.  The  column  of  the  north- 
destruction  of  Atiienian  edifices,  says,  east  angle  has  been  taken  away  by 
'*  At  Athens  four  ancient  buildings  the  dilapidators ;  while  some  of  the 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  within  wall  of  the  cella  has  been  thrown 
these  few  years — a  small  Ionic  temple  down,  with  part  of  the  architrave 
in  the  Acropolis  (the  Temple  of  Vic-  and  frieze  and  the  north-east  pilaster. 
tory) ;  another  temple,  supposed  to  be  Part  of  the  column  with  its  capital  is 
of  Ceres,  near  the  Ilissus ;  a  bridge  now  in  the  British  Museum,  serving 
over  that  stream  ;  and  the  aqueduct  for  the  pedestal  of  a  vase  ....  But 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the  Pro-  it  ia  not  generally  known  that,  to  ob- 
pylasan  columns  have  been  thrown  tain  this  comparatively  unomamented 
down,  with  a  mass  of  the  architecture,  mass,  recourse  was  had  to  the  most 
on  the  western  front  of  the  Erecth^um,  shamefal  and  barbarous  dilapidations. 
and  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Olym-  Everything  relative  to  this  catastrophe 
pdon  "  (vol.  i.  p.  326).  In  another  was  conducted  with  an  eager  spirit  of 
place  he  says,  **  When  I  was  first  at  insensate  outrage,  and  an  ardour  of 
Atiiens  the  eastern  front  of  the  Erec-  insatiate  rapacity,  in  opposition  not 
th^m  was  adorned  with  an  hexastyle  only  to  every  feeling  of  taste,  but  to 
colonnade  of  beautiful  proportions  and  every  sentiment  of  justice  and  human- 
exquiaite  workmanship;  but  of  the  ity."— DodwelFs  Travels,  vol.  i.  p, 
six  columns  which  1  beheld,  only  five  343. — [1854.] 
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the  delicate  accuracy  of  contour  in  the  swell  of  the  toms 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  base ;  and  the  hand,  in  pass- 
ing repeatedly  over  the  marble,  seeks  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  inequality,  or  even  roughness,  on  the  surface. 

The  proportions  of  this  joint  temple  are  but  small ;' 
when  nearly  entire,  in  1736,  the  whole  building  was 
but  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and 
not  twenty  feet  high ;  but  the  Erecth^um  is,  in  its  kind, 
as  complete  a  proof  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  Greeks 
as  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

From  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias 
you  come  to  liiat  portion  of  the  building  which  was 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Erectheus,  and  where  the  wall 
of  the  cell  is  still  standing,  and,  by  the  help  of  modem 
masonry,  now  serves  as  a  powder-magazine  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  citadel.  Here  the  pillars  support,  in  part, 
their  frieze  and  cornice,  as  highly  finished  as  their  bases, 
but  much  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  is  hidden  by  the 
modern  wall  that  fills  up  the  intercolumniations.  With- 
in the  building,  in  a  part  composing  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  is  some  fine  architecture,  consisting  of  an  Ionic 
door,  which  was  designed  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists,  but 
is  now  not  to  be  seen. 

On  passing  round  the  portico  you  have  on  your  left 
the  marble  wall  of  the  cell  entire ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  ther^  is  a  piece  of  plastered  wall,  now  filling  up  the 
open-work  of  the  small  Chapel  of  Pandrosos,  between 
the  images  that  yet  remain  of  the  famous  Caryatides,^ 

*  Colonel  Leake  has  observed  that  atides  of  Praxiteles  are  mentioned  by 

there  were  only  two  temples,  and  that  Pliny,  lib.  zxxvi.  cap.  v.,  as  well  as 

the  whole  stood  on  the  site  of  the  those  of  Diogenes  the  sculptor  on  the 

very  ancient  Erecth^um.     Pausanias  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  in  Rome,  bat 

says  there  was  an  altar  on  which  no  instance  remains  of  any  building 

sacrifices  were  offered  to  Neptune  and  belonging  to  the  pure  age  of  Athenian 

Erectheus. — [1854.]  architecture  in  which  we  find  them 

*>  In  the    celebrated    architectural  used,  except  in   the  Pandroseum  of 

inscription  brought  from  Athens  by  Athens.*'     (See  Walpole's  Memcnrs, 

Chandler  for  the  Dilettanti  Society,  vol.  i.,  for  Mr.  Wilkins's  remarks  on 

and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  these  the  architectural  inscription,  and  the 

figures  are  called  KOPAI.  "The  Gary-  editor's  comments,  p.  6fi2.    The  date 
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which  supported  the  entablature  of  the  building.  There 
is  one  of  these  images  before  you  come  to  the  comer  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  angular  one  remains,  but  the  place 
of  ihe  next,  which  Lord  Elgin  has  transported  to  Eng- 
land, is  now  filled  up  with  mortar,  so  that  there  are 
now  only  three  of  the  four  statues  originally  supporting 
this  front  looking  towards  the  Parthenon.  One  of  the 
Caryatides  had  been  carried  away,  or  destroyed  on  the 
spot,  before  the  year  1736.  On  the  plaster  wall,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  chapel,  these  words  have  been  very 
deeply  cut : — 

QUOD  NON  FECERUNT  GOTI 
HOC  FECERUNT  SC0TI7 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it  supplying 

'  This  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes  to  the  unfounded  story  of  a  Qreek  his- 
torian,  who  relates  that  Alaric,  either  terrified  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Mi- 
nerva herself,  the  other  of  Achilles,  or  struck  with  a  reverential  respect,  had 
spared  the  treasures,  ornaments,  and  people  of  the  venerable  city. 

This  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  to  say  a  word  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  iperson  whose  conduct  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  barbarian. 

We  heard,  I  suppose,  everything  that  could  be  alleged  by  either  party  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ;  and,  being  on  the  spot  when  the  most  furious 
struggles  were  made  by  both  the  French  and  English  to  gain  their  point,  may 
be  better  judges  of  the  facts  than  those  who  have  since  examined  the  matter 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action. 

Lord  Elgin's  agents  are  not  accused  on  account  of  any  of  their  excavations, 
or  carrying  off  the  numerous  articles  they  discovered  by  those  proceedings ; 
their  rifling  of  ancient  tombs,  and  pulling  down  modem  houses  to  get  at 
buried  remains,  was  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a  fair  and  laudable  proceeding, 
as  was  also  the  modelling  of  the  reliefs  and  other  sculptures.  The  part  of 
their  conduct  objected  to  was  the  not  being  content  with  the  casts  (which  was 
all  the  French  wanted  or  obtained  when  in  power),  vnthout  the  possession  of 
the  originals,  and  by  that  means  hastening  the  decay  and  defacing  the  ancient 
monuments,  so  as  for  ever  to  diminish  considerably  the  gratification  of  future 
traveUers  and  artists. 

The  injuries  seem  to  be  these : — ^The  taking  off  the  metopes,  the  statue  over 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  the  statues  of  ike  western  pediment  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  and  the  carrying  away  of  one  of  the  Caryatides,  and  the  finest  of  the 
columns  of  the  Erecth^um.  Ko  other  deeds  come,  I  believe,  within  ihe  limits 
of  censure — ^no  other  marbles  were  detached.* 

It  may  be  inquired,  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  such  a  spoliation  ?  It 
is  answered,  the  French  De  Ghoiseul  Gouffier  detached  part  of  the  frieze  of  the 


of  the  inscription  is  b.o.  409).    The    nerva,  and  the  western  that  of  Pan- 
eastern  division  of  the  temple  (the    drosos. — [1854.] 
Erectii^um)  was  the  temple  of  Mi- 

•  But  Mr.  Dodw«U  acUb  not  a  little  to  the  alleged  oatrages.H!l8^0 
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the  place  of  the  statue  now  in  the  noble  Ambassador's 
museum,  serves  as  a  comment  on  this  text. 

Parthenon  many  years  past.  Some  of  the  persons  employed  in  collecting  for 
his  museum,  and  assisting  his  projects,  still  remain  at  Athens,  and  have  the 
same  views,  which  nothing  but  inability  has  prevented  them  from  accomplish- 
ing ;  they  had  even  a  plan  for  carrying  off  Vte  whole  qfiht  Temple  of  Theseus! ! ! 
They  only  complain  because  they  envy  our  success,  and  would  themselves 
have  been  masters  of  the  same  treasures.  To  this  the  others  reply,  *'  Witli 
the  exception  of  De  Gouffier,  no  one  of  us  ever  injured  the  temples — we  have 
often  had  it  in  our  power — we  went  to  great  expense  in  modelling  and  design- 
ing, which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  we  resolved  to  take  the  originus : 
you  yourselves,  when  you  first  settled  here,  professed  no  more;  we  looked 
on  without  opposing  you ;  we  were  your  friends — ^you  have  not  only  robbed, 
but  treacherously  robbed ! "  ' 

The  answer  is,  "  We  are  no  robbers ;  we  bought,  and  dearly  bought,  every 
article.  Admitting  your  facts,  we  only  took  that  which  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks,  and  which  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation :  it  was  better 
that  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  should  be  preserved  in  a  museum  in 
England  than  ground  to  powder  on  their  own  bases :  we  took  nothing  from  the 
Thes^um,  because  it  was  exposed  to  no  such  imminent  peril." 

The  last  retort  of  the  French  is,  "  The  case  was  the  same  with  respect  to 
both ;  but  having  been  prevented  from  ruining  the  letter,  you  take  merit  to 
yourselves  for  a  moderation  which  was  not  voluntary.  When  you  talk  of 
buying  the  right  to  deface  the  finest  remains  of  all  antiquity,  you  seem  to  put 
out  of  the  question  all  the  proprieties  which  might  in  such  a  case  be  expected 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman." 

This  is,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  the  sum  of  everything  adduced  on  either 
side,  and  reduces  at  once  the  Question  to  the  following  two  points — ^Would  the 
French  have  removed,  or  enaeavoured  to  remove,  the  ornamental  sculptures 
alluded  to  ?  or,  if  they  would  not,  were  those  precious  remains  likely  to  have 
been  speedily  destroyed  by  their  barbarian  n.asters  ? — It  is  certain  that,  if  the 
Turks  remain  many  years  longer  in  possession  of  Athens,  every  valuable  anti- 
quity will  be  entirely  destroyed.  But  the  French  contemplate  the  chance  of 
(ireeoe  being  soon  attached  to  the  dominions  of  Nai)oleon :  in  that  case,  not 
even  our  nationality  would  prefer  a  possession  of  some  of  their  broken  parts 
to  their  integrity  in  the  hsnds  of  an  enlightened  enemy.  It  is  not  the  vanity 
of  being  the  owners  of  such  a  treasure,  but  the  wish  to  advance  the  fine  arts  in 
civiliz^  Europe,  that  should  influence  the  conduct  of  any  collectors ;  but 
without  inquirmg  into  motives,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  rising  architects  and  sculptors  must  derive  benefit  from  these  studies, 
if  they  can  be  nursued  in  a  musemn  at  London  or  Paris,  than  if  they  were  to 
be  sought  in  the  Turkish  territories ;  and  surely  we  can  hardly  complain  if 
they  arc  to  be  found  in  our  own  capital.  Present  travellers  may  feel  a  little 
mortification,  and  those  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  merit  of 
the  remains  in  question,  wherever  they  may  be  fixed,  will  join  in  the  fashion- 
able clamour  of  the  day.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  the  ruins  of 
Athens  being,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  restored 
and  put  into  a  condition  capable  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  decay ;  for  an  event 
of  that  nature  cannot,  it  strikes  me,  have  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  one 
who  has  seen  Athens  and  the  modem  Athenians.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning a  singular  speech  of  a  learned  Greek  of  loannina,  who  said  to  me, 
"  You  English  are  carrying  off  the  works  of  tJie  Greeks  our  forefathers — ^pre- 
serve them  well — we  Greeks  will  come  and  re-demand  them." 

A  curious  notion  prevailing  amongst  the  common  Athenians,  with  respect 
to  the  ancient  statues,  is,  that  they  are  real  bodies,  mutilated  and  enchanted 
into  their  present  state  of  petrifaction  by  magicians,  who  will  have  power  over 
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The  Erecth^nm'  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
Athenians,  and  may  still  be  regarded  with  veneration 
by  the  modem  traveller,  as  being  the  spot  where 
Minerva  contended  with  Neptime;  and  the  building 
must  appear,  even  to  us,  in  some  degree  sanctified  by 
the  superstition  which  believed  that  each  portion  of 
the  temple  retained  some  undoubted  evidence  of  that 
memorable  event.  The  heaven-descended  statue  of  the 
protectress  of  the  city  was  religiously  preserved  in  her 
own  fane ;  the  mark  of  the  trident,  and  the  salt  fountain 
bursting  from  the  cleft  whence  the  horse  issued  from 
the  earth,  and  where  the  murmur  of  the  sea  was  often 
to  be  heard,  were  long  pointed  out  near  the  altar  of 
Neptune ;  and  the  chapel  of  Pandrosos  preserved  within 
its  sacred  enclosure,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
the  trunk  of  the  olive  which  had  given  victory  to  the 
goddess,  and  a  name  to  the  city  of  Athens.^ 

them  as  long  as  the  Turks  are  masters  of  Greece,  when  they  will  be  trans- 
formed into  weir  former  bodies.  The  spirit  within  them  is  called  an  Arabim, 
and  is  not  nnfrequently  heard  to  moan  and  bewail  its  condition.  Some  Greeks, 
in  our  time,  conveying  a  chest  from  Athens  to  Pirseus,  containing  part  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  threw  it  down,  and  could  not  for  some  time  be  prevailed  upon 
to  touch  it  again,  affi^nin^  they  heard  the  Arabim  crying  out  and  groaning 
for  his  fellow-spirits  detained  in  bondage  in  the  AcropoUs.  The  Athenians 
suppose  that  the  condition  of  these  enchanted  marbles  will  be  bettered  by  a 
removal  from  the  country  of  the  tyrant  Turks. 


•  "  Of  the  eastern  hexastyle  portico  Attica,  p.  113. — [1864.] 

^ye  columns  are  still  standing,  out  the  ^  The    *  Topography    of   Athens ' 

south  wall  of  the  cella  is  almost  en-  divides    the    Pandrosium    into   two 

tirely  destroyed.      In  the  Caryatid  chambers,  of  which  the  western  is 

portico  one  of  the  four  marble  beams  narrow,  and  opens  into  a  portico  at 

of  the  roof  has  &llen :  three  only  of  either  end.    Tlie  northern  portico  is 

the  six  Caryatides  remain ;  there  sur-  formed  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  in 

▼ive  but  two  of   the  four  engaged  the  front  and  one  on  either  flank,  and 

columns  in  the  western   wall:    the  it  stands  not  far  from  the  ed^es  of 

ncnrth  wall  of  the  cella,  and  three  of  the  precipice  at  the  foot  of  which  was 

the  columns  in  the  north  hexastyle  the  temenus  of  Agraulus  ....  The 

portico,  with  the  roof  over  these  last  southern  portion  of  the  Pandrosium 
colunuis,  are  yet  entire ;  the  rest  of  is  much  smaller  than  the  northern, 
the  roof  of  this  graceful  portico  has  Instead  of  columns  its  roof  is  sup- 
fallen.    It  fell  during  the  siege  of  ported  by  six  Caryatides.  ...... 

Athens,  in  1827.      Since  this    was  **  This  tree  (the  sacred  olive)  seems 

written  this  portico  has  been  restored  to   have   grown   in  the  western  or 

by  Mr.  Piscatory,  in  1846,  then  French  narrow  chamber  of  the  Pandrosium. 

Ambassador  in  Greece.** — Athens  and As  to  the  eastern  or  interior 
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Below  the  Erecth^iim  there  is  a  battery,  where  there 
are  two  cannons  which  are  used  by  the  Turks  to  an- 
nounce the  Bairam,  or  any  extraordinary  intelligence 
from  the  Porte,  This  battery  immediately  overlooks 
the  town^  presenting  a  better  view  of  it  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  Acropolis  ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
Turkish  ladies,  on  a  fine  day,  walking  on  this  side  of 
the  ramparts,  and  leaning  over  the  battlements,  to 
enjoy  the  amusing  murmur  that  rises  from  the  ciiy 
below. 

The  part  of  the  citadel  where  the  modem  fortifica- 
tions are  most  entire  is  to  the  east,  a  few  paces  below 
the  Parthenon,  where  they  were  refitted  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Looking  out  through  one  of  the  embrasures, 
you  there  find  yourself  at  the  verge  of  a  very  consider- 
able precipice,  with  the  Albanian  quarter  of  the  town 
in  the  depth  below,  at  a  distance  which  much  diminishes 
every  object. 

The  craggy  cliffs  on  this  side  of  the  citadel  afford  the 
most  imposing  view  of  the  Acropolis,  and  are  in  appear- 
ance so  inaccessible  as  to  strike  any  Spectator  at  once 
with  the  improbability  of  the  notion  entertained  by 
Stuart,  and  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Fauvel,  of  the  eastern 


cbamberof  the Pandroeium,  which  was  it  will  lead  to  no  conclusive  resulta." 
contiguons  to  the  cell  of  Minerva  Polias,  (Athens  and  the  Peloponnesns,  -pp.  94, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  with  Stuart  96.)  After  this  candid  confession 
that  it  was  the  Gecropium."  (P.  201  the  author  proceeds  to  give  his  own 
et  seq.)  It  appears  from  the  before-  arrangement  of  this  venerable  sano- 
quoted  German  traveller  that  the  tuary  —  the  Parthenon  of  and^t 
Erecth^um  has  become  the  battle-field  Athens.  "  To  assist  us  (p.  97)  we 
of  the  arclueologistsofthe  present  day.  have  nothing  but  the  temple  itself 
He  says,  "  We  cannot  help  deeply  which,  however,  has  been  cleared  of 
lamenting,  therefore,  that  the  ravages  all  mediaeval  and  Turkish  addilsons 
of  time  have  rendered  any  complete  and  disfigurements ;  a  short  and  con- 
understanding  of  this  fine  structure  fused  notice  of  it  by  Pausanias,  who 
apparently  for  ever  impossible."  .  .  .  saw  the  edifice  unimpaired  in  the 
And  again :  **  The  mystery  of  the  com-  second  century  of  our  era ;  and  tiie 
position  is  without  a  key.**  .  .  Also :  inscriptions  already  mentioned,  which 
"  Precisely  at  the  present  moment  have  only  verv  slight  information  to 
the  discussion  as  to  the  composition  of  communicate.  Those  who  are  satis- 
the  £recth6um  has  again  become  very  fied  with  this  no-help  may  go  on 
animated.  This  discussion  is  im-  with  Mr.  Hettner^s  conjectures.  — 
portant,  but  it  may  be  predicted  that  [1864.] 
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front  having  been  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Par- 
thenon :  for,  as  that  fa9ade  is  almost  immediately  over 
the  rocks,  the  temple,  if  its  door  was  to  the  east,  must 
have  had  the  look  of  being  unapproachable.  The  first 
conjecture  of  Spon,  who  saw  the  contest  of  the  rival 
deities  in  the  remains  of  the  figures  on  the  eastern 
pediment,  has  not,  I  think,  been  shaken  by  any  late 
discoveries.*  If  it  should  be  stated  that  the  well- 
known  description  in  Ovid  evidently  points  at  this 
pedimen.t  of  the  Parthenon,  and  that  therefore  the 
principal  front  was  on  the  same  side,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that,  in  describing  the  contest  of  Minerva  with 
Arachne,  it  was  more  to  the  poet's  purpose  to  allude  to 
the  former  victory  of  the  goddess  than  to  her  birth, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  sculpture  on  the  anterior 
front.'' 

The  crevices  of  the  rocks  on  this  side  of  the  citadel 
contain  the  nests  of  innumerable  flocks  of  daws  and 
crows,  which  hover  round  the  hill,  but  are  thought 
never  to  soar  above  the  Parthenon.^® 

'  See  the  argument  stated  in  the  Critical  Observations  on  Anacharsis,  by  M. 
Barbie  da  Boocage,  in  note  to  plate  xix.,  representing  the  two  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon,  such  as  thev  were  in  1674. 

*  The  scholar  who  has  drawn  up  an  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in 
Greece  has  decided  the  *^  scopulum  Mavortis  "  of  Ovid  (Metam.  lib.  vi.  fab.  2) 
not  to  mean  the  Areopagus^  but  the  eastern  cUffa  of  the  Acropolis. 

^  This  was  an  ancient  superstition.  Dr.  Chandler,  by  no  means  a  credu- 
lous personage,  says  that  he  never  saw  a  crow  mount  above  the  summit  of 
the  temple;  but  the  margin  opposite  to  this  remark  of  our  traveller,  in  a 
copy  lent  to  me  at  Athens,  contained  these  words:  "J'ai  vu  des  milles 
8ur  le  Parthenon."  I  affirmed  the  same  to  a  resident  at  Athens,  a  gentle* 
man  fond  of  authoritiefl,  who  said,  '^  The  daws  you  may  have  seen,  not  i^e 
crows.'* 


*  After  a  long  and  most  interesting  in  this  inquiry  ;  one  is  the  total  want 

discussion  on  the  pediments  of  the  of  evidence  as  to  the  central  fibres  of 

Parthenon,  Colonel  Leake  (ib.  p.  345)  the  eastern  pediment ;  the  other  the 

inclinee  to  the  above  opinion  in  re-  small    number   and  very  mutilated 

gard  to  the  subject  of  the  sculpture  state  (with   one    exception)   of  the 

on  the  eastern  pediment.     Visconti  fragments  which   have  be^    saved 


and  Wilkins  took  the  opposite  side;  from  the  western  pediment;  so  that 

and  Colonel  Leake  himself  confesses  we  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 

—  "  There    are   two    circumstances  rude  drawings  of  the  western  pediment 

which  concur  in  forbidding  the  hope  by  Carrey." — [1854.] 
of  our  ever  arriving  at  any  certainty 
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You  can  continue  to  go  round  the  ramparts  to  the 
south  of  the  Parthenon,  overlooking  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus,*^  without  being  interrupted,  except  by  the 
ruins  of.  four  or  five  Turkish  cottages,  and  blocks  of 
fallen  masses,  until  you  come  nearly  parallel  to  the 
western  front  of  the  temple,  where  the  way  is  com- 
pletely choked  up  by  large  masses  of  ruins,  and  a  few 
mean  houses,  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  of  the  citadel 
in  which  the  Disdar  is  lodged,  with  the  families  of 
some  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison.  These 
soldiers,  called  Castriani  by  the  Athenians,  are  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number,  and  of  these  the 
greater  part,  when  not  on  duty,  live  in  the  town  below. 
The  only  service  of  the  Castriani  is,  to  holloa  out 
several  times  during  the  night,  to  inform  the  citizens 
below  of  their  vigilance,  and  to  fire  the  cannon  and 
display  the  fireworks  usual  on  their  festivals,  from  the 
battery  under  the  Erecth^um. 

The  citadel,  which  even  in  modem  times  was  con- 
sidered a  formidable  fortification,  and  is  called  by  one 


'^  It  should  have  been  remarked  that  in  Stuart's  '  Ruins  of  Athens  *  the 
Od^um  is  called  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  as  it  had  before  been  by  Wheler, 
who  supposed  the  semicircular  area  under  the  cave  of  Panagia  Spiliotissa  to 
have  been  part  of  a  gymnasimn  constructed  by  Thrasyllus,  and  looked  upon 
the  remains  of  Pnyx  as  the  Od^um ;  but  Dr.  Chandler's  opinion  has  been  &re 
followed,  notwithstanding  the  later  authority  of  the  plans  of  Anachaisis, 
wldch  adhere  to  Stuart's  disposition  of  the  antiquities  in  question.  The  only 
difficulty  which  Chandler  appears  not  to  have  surmounted  is  the  vicinity  of 
tibe  Od^um  to  Enneacrounos,  placed  by  himself  in  the  dell  near  the  Ilissofl^ 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  not  the 
south-west  angle.  The  words  of  Pausanias  are  express :  nXTja-lop  dc  (rod  'il^cov) 
?oTi  Kprivn,  KciKowri  Koi  oMjp  *Evv€aKpovvov.  However,  the  grotto  containing 
the  tripod  engraved  with  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Diana  sla3ring  Niobe's 
children,  mentioned  by  the  same  author  as  beinc  above  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators, corresponds  exactly  with  the  chapel  of  Panagia  Spiliotissa,  and,  as  I 
could  not  observe  any  cave  (although  wheler  did)  above  the  other  theatre, 
seems  to  me  almost  to  settle  the  controversy.  The  28th  chap.  lib.  iv.  of 
Meursius*  Atticse  Lectiones,  collects  all  the  ancient  mentions  of  me  Od^um— 
built  by  Pericles,  burnt  by  Sylla,  and  restored  by  BLing  Ariobarzanes.  Heiodes 
Atticus  has  by  some  been  thou^t  to  have  construct^  a  third  theatre.* 


•  This  is,  in  fact,  the  solation  of  the    on  the  site  of  the  Od^tun  of  Hcgnodtt,  bat 
difficulty.    The  Od^am  of  Pericles  wis  not    not  far  from  Enneacrocmos. — [1854.] 
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writer  (Nich.  Gerbel)  "  arx  mimitissima/'"  would  now 
be  unable  to  make  any  resistance.*  There  are  only 
twentynaeven  cannons  mounted  throughout  the  whole 
fortress,  and  of  these  only  seven  are  fit  for  service, 
.  Three  of  them  are  of  a  great  length ;  they  were  presented 
by  the  late  Sultan  Selim,  and  are  placed  on  the  battery 
over  the  Propylaea.  The  Disdar  is  an  officer  of  no  con- 
sideration, his  pay  being  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
piasters  per  annum  (his  soldiers  have  only  ten),  and 
he  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Waiwode  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  difficult,  in  viewing  the  walls  of  the  citadel, 
to  trace  the  Greek  foundation,  and  the  Turkish  and 
Venetian  superstructure,  of  the  ramparts.^  On  one  or 
two  of  the  parts  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  ftio- 
dem  fortification  the  old  Athenian  walls  are  all  that 
are  to  be  seen,  and  continue  the  sole  defence  of  the 
rock.  This  is  the  case  on  the  angle  to  the  north-west, 
for  it  is  principally  on  this  part  that  antiquaries  have 
seen,  or  fancied  that  they  saw,  the  successive  architec- 
ture of  three  different  periods,  the  Cecropian,  the  Pe- 
lasgic,  and  that  of  the  age  of  Pericles.'' 

*•  In  a  book  called  *  Pro  Declaratione  Picturas  sive  Descripdonis  So[)hiani,' 
libri  septem,  which  I  have  never  seen. 


•  But,  from  one  cause  or  another,  of  the  Acroi)olis. — [1854.] 

it  did  make  a  prolonged  resistance.  «  Mr.  Hettner,  however,  is  positive 

See  a  previous  note  respecting  the  that  no  remains  whatever  of  Cecropian 

sieges  of  the  Acropolis  during  the  or  Pelasgic  walls  are  to  be  seen  in  the 

War  of  Independence.    At  the  siege  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis,  even  in 

by  the  Turks  in  1821  it  appears  that,  that  portion  of  them  which  is  indis- 

in  one  month  (August)  of  that  year,  putably  ancient.    He  assigns  what  is 

the  Turkish  batteries  planted  on  the  ancient  on  the  north  side  to  the  age  of 

Museum,  discharged  against  the  town  Themistocles,  and  the  fragments  in 

and  castle  2120  cannon-balls  and  956  the  lower  portion  of  them,  '*  of  a  huge 

bomb  and  howitzer  shells ;  and  that  size,  some  of  tufa,  others  of  marble,** 

from  the  1st  to  the  25th  of  September  he  considers  as  having  belonged  to 

the  besiegers  threw  2015  projectiles  the  Hecatompedon,  or  Temple  of  Mi- 

into  the  Acropolis.    In  the  last  five  nerva,  burnt  by  Xerxes,    This  is  the 

days  of  the  month  the  Turks  dis-  common  opinion,  and  is  confirmed  by 

charged  318  shot  and  200  shells  into  recent  excavations.    Mr.  Hettner  dis- 

thecastle. — Grordon,  book  vi.  chap.  iii.  poses  of  the  Pelasgicum  of  Hecatxeus, 

— ^B54.]  referred  to   by  Herodotus,  by  sui> 

•  Colonel  Leake  says  that  they  very  posing  it  to  be  either  a  sort  of  fore- 
nearly  coincide  with  the  ancient  walls  work  under   the  Acropolis  —  or,  as 

VOL.  I.  X 
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From  every  quarter  of  the  AcropoKs  there  are  the 
most  agreeable  prospects :  that  from  the  top  of  the 
Propylaea,  which  looks  towards  the  Piraeus,  is  the  most 
extensive,  but  so  soft  and  blended,  in  the  nearest  fore- 
groimd  and  the  farthest  distance,  as  to  seem  an  un- 
broken perspective,  from  the  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and 
olive-grounds  of  Athens,  over  the  long  line  of  coast 
and  the  smooth  expanse  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  to  the 
high  lands  of  Salamis  and  -^gina,  and  the  fidnt  out- 
lines of  the  Peloponnesian  hills. 

The  flat  space  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  is  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  half 
as  many  in  breadth ;  ^^  a  small  extent  for  the  site  of  the 
primitive  city  of  the  Athenians,"  but  an  area  of  great 
size  when  considered  as  the  base  only  of  temples  and 
marble  palaces,  containing  not  a  single  structure  which 
might  not  be  justly  denominated  a  masterpiece  of  art 

"  It  should  be  understood  that,  in  the  few  occasional  hints  at  the  propot' 
tions  and  sizes  of  some  of  the  Athenian  antiquities,  I  have  not  quoted  nom 
any  notes  of  my  own,  but  from  former  details,  which  may  be  found  to  differ 
from  the  measurements  of  those  travellers  whose  works  I  was^  at  the  time  of 
writing  these  pages,  unable  to  consult. 

^  On  account  of  its  having  been  the  primitive  city,  the  AcropoUs  continued, 
even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  be  called  ndXir,  the  city.  KoXcrroi  .... 
Koi  ^  ^AxpoTroKis  f^XP^  rovbt  rri  wrA  ^ABrjvaliov  noKis. — Lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 


conjectured  by  "  his    excellent  and  he  attributes  to  Themistocles ;  those 

rcapected    fellow-traveller    Gotling,"  on  the  south  and  west  to  Cimon.— 

the  Pelasgic  substnicture  of  the  Pnyx.  Walls  of  the  Acropolis,  pp.  44-52.— 

The  ancient  remains  on  the  east  side  [1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  vicinity  of  Athena  —  Climate  in  winter  —  The  gardens — The  olive- 
groves —  Method  of  watering  ihem  —  The  site  of  the  Academy  —  Route 
to  the  Piraeus  —  The  Munychian  Promontory — Country  immediately  to 
the  south  of  Athens. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Athens  abounds  in  pleasant 
rides,  and  the  roads,  which  are  numerous,  are  generally 
broad  and  well  beaten.  Notwithstanding  we  were  in 
the  country  during  the  depth  of  winter,  the  weather 
was  never  so  inclement  as  to  prevent  an  excursion  on 
horseback,  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  without  our 
riding  to  some  distance  from  the  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  were  furnished  with  horses  belonging  to  the 
post,  one  of  the  few  institutions  which  are  well  regu- 
lated in  Turkey ;  and  before  our  final  departure  there 
were,  I  beheve,  very  few  spots  in  Attica  with  which  we 
were  not  well  acquainted,  from  repeated  visits  during 
more  than  two  months'  residence  in  the  city. 

Having  alluded  to  the  climate,  let  me  observe  that  to 
the  northern  constitution  of  an  Englishman  the  Athe- 
nian winters  are  not  commonly  so  rigorous  as,  from 
ancient  accounts,  we  might  be  led  to  OKpect.  After 
having  found  it  agreeable  to  bathe,  a  little  before  Christ- 
mas, at  Thebes,  where  a  poet  of  the  country  describes 
the  cold  to  be  so  excessive  as  to  freeze  up  the  spirits  of 
all  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  and  to  inflict 
upon  man  himself  the  miseries  of  a  premature  decay,* 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  inclemency  of  Attica 
was  to  us  such  as  to  be  severely  felt. 

The  winter  in  this  country  generally  sets  in  about  the 

»  Hesiod.  'Epy.  koi^Hh, 

X  2 
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beginning  of  January,  and  in  the  middle  of  that  month 
the  snows  begin  to  fall.  They  were  a  little  earlier  in 
1810,  and,  being  accompanied  with  a  strong  north-east 
wind,  made  the  cold  rather  unpleasant  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  drove  large  flights  of  wild  turkeys  and  wood- 
cocks into  the  plain  close  to  the  city.  After  the  toow^are 
down,  which  seldom  are  seen  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
except  on  the  siunmits  of  the  mountains,  where  they 
remain  about  a  month,  there  are  three  weeks  of  fine 
weather,  frosty  and  cold  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
but  with  a  clear  blue  sky  and  the  sun  shining  hotly  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  natives  then  wear  their 
warmest  pelisses,  and  bum  large  fires  of  wood,  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  peasants  who  dwell  on  the  sides  of 
Mount  Parnes.  Rain  falls,  but  scarcely  ever  with  any 
violence,  in  the  middle  of  February ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  month  and  the  beginning  of  March,  if  there  is  no 
frost,  the  north-west  wind  blows  furiously:  I  found  it 
to  be  so  high  on  the  23rd  and  the  two  following  days  of 
February  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  experienced  that  debility, 
and  those  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  which  are  said 
to  attend  this  much  dreaded  tempest,  the  Sciron  of  the 
ancient  Athenians.* 

The  spring  commences  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month ;  and  at  that  period,  and  sometimes  earlier  in  the 
year,  the  sky  is  overcast  with  hot  heavy  clouds,  which 
settle  on  Parties  and  Brilessus,  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Athens,  and  are  the  certain  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching thunderstorm,  and  occasionally  of  earthquakes. 
This  was  the  case  on  the  13th  of  February,  1810. 

«  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46)  talks  of  the  Sciron  aa  a  wind  peculiar 
to  Attica — "  Ut  Athenicnsibus  Sciron,  paulum  ab  Argeste  deflexus,  reliquaa 
Graeciae  ignotus." 

Baron  de  Riedesel,  in  his  Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  291,  gives  Attica  the  cli* 
mate  of  Petersburg,  and  avers  Uiat  the  snows  remain  on  the  mountains 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  Baron  was  at  Athens  a  week  in  August ; 
and  no  one  would  think,  from  perusing  his  book,  that  he  had  ever  been  there 
at  all. 
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These  signs  were  known  and  consulted  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  region,  who  by  repeated  observation 
of  the  summits  of  their  hills,  one  of  which,  Hymettus, 
is  close  to  Athens,  became  such  adepts  in  meteorology 
as  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  their  prognostications. 
A  transparent  vapour  on  the  tops  of  Hymettus  is  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  sirocco,  or  south-east  wind,  as  I  have 
myself  observed,  and  at  that  time  the  sky  becomes  less 
clear  than  usual,  notwithstanding  there  are  no  black 
clouds,  and  the  weather,  although  the  sun  is  not  to  be 
seen,  is  oppressively  warm.  Such  part  of  the  marble 
Tuins  as  are  exposed  to  this  wind  are  found  to  -have 
suflFered  a  more  rapid  decay  than  the  remainder  of  the 
edifices ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  better  proof  of  the  gene- 
ral dryness  of  the  Attic  air  than  the  wonderful  state  of 
preservation  in  which  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  portions  of  the  remains  are  at  this  day 
found,  after  having  been  exposed  to  all  varieties  of 
weather  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

The  com  in  the  plain  of  Athens,*  which  is  cut  in 
May,  is  very  high  at  the  beginning  of  March  :  and  then 
also  the  vines  begin  to  sprout,  the  olive-groves  to  bud, 
and  the  almond-trees,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number 
in  the  neighbouring  gardens,  are  so  covered  with  their 
white  and  purple  blossom  as  to  impart  their  varied 
hues  to  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  The  spring 
vegetables  may  also  be  procured  at  that  early  season, 
particularly  lettuces,  of  which  a  large  bundle  can  be 
bought  for  a  para. 

The  region  immediately  to  the  north  and  north-west 
of  the  cily,  a  plain  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  is  inter- 
spersed with  small  villages  hidden  in  shady  .groves ; 
and  the  modem  Athenians,  who  are  as  fond  as  their 
ancestors  were  of  the  luxury  of  a  summer  retreat,  and 

•  See  Dr.  Sibthoij)*8  *  Remarks  re-  of  theA,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of 
spectin^  Attica,'  and  a  note  from  the  the  com  (barley)  lands. — Walpole's 
Journal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  end    Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  150. — [1854. J 
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who  are  induced,  both  by  custom  and  temperament,  to 
prefer  vegetables  and  fruits  to  less  cooling  diet,  reckon 
nearly  a  thousand  gardens  in  the  circuit  of  their  small 
territory.  To  many  of  these  there  are  attached  kiosks, 
or  country  houses,  ill-constructed  indeed,  being  the 
lower  part  of  them  of  mud,  and  the  upper  of  badly 
jointed  planks,  but  still  capable  of  affording  an  agree- 
able shelter  during  the  intolerable  heats  of  summer. 
Some  of  these  gardens  are  near  villages,  under  the  hills 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  such  as  Cephissia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  and  Callandri  in  the  same 
quarter ;  but  the  large  tract  of  them  is  in  the  long  line 
of  olive-groves  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Athens.  The  district  watered  by  the  Cephissus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Colonus  Hippius,*  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from 
the  gate  leading  to  Thebes,  is  to  the  south  called  Sepo- 
lia,  and  to  the  north  Patisia,  and  is  divided  into  those 
extensive  grounds  which  are  particularly  allotted  for 
supplying  the  city  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  not  cultivated  by  their  owners,  but 
let  out  to  the  peasants  of  the  villages.  A  large  garden 
of  an  acre  and  a  half  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being 
let  annually  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  piasters. 

The  olive-groves  of  Athens  are  also  on  this  side  of 
the  city,  but  they  extend  far  beyond  Sepolia  and  Patisia, 
both  to  the  north  and  south,  and  run  in  a  curved  line  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  unequal  breadth, 
from  one  to  three  miles,  commencing  not  far  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  range  of  low  hills  called, 
by  Pausanias,  Anchesmus,  and  ending  a  mile  and  a  half, 
perhaps,  from  the  Munychian  promontory.     They  must 

•  The  Attic    river   mentioued  by  of  that  name.    Colonel  Leake,  how- 

Pansanias,  the  Eridanns,  is  not  easily  ever,  places  the  Eridanns  on  the  other 

discovered.      Mr.  Dodwell   (vol,    i.  side  of  Athens,  and  says,  not  for  from 

p.  477)  thinks  that  Pausanias  con-  the  site  of  the  Lyceum  the  Eridanus 

founds  it  with  the  Athenian  Cephissus,  and  lUssus  unite  their  streams  (p.  1  &!)• 

and,  when  he  mentions  the  Cephissus  — [1SQ54.] 

at  ail,  alludes  to  the  Eleusinian  river  ', 
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have  increased,  even  in  extent,  since  the  time  of  Chand- 
ler, if  the  description  of  that  traveller  is,  as  usual,  cor- 
rect ;  and  they  told  us  at  Athens  that  the  trees  planted 
of  late  years  had  been  set  too  thickly,  and  had  much 
injured  the  old  wood. 

Besides  this  large  olive-wood  in  the  plain  of  Athens, 
there  are  other  groves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several 
of  the  villages;  and  besides  eight  in  other  parts  of 
Attica,  there  are  thirty-six  olive-presses  in  the  capital.^ 

The  Cephissus,'  a  sort  of  ditch-stream,  almost  dry  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  only  a  torrent,  flowing  from 
Cephissia,  under  Mount  Pentelicus,  passes  through  the 
line  of  olive-groves  and  gardens,  each  of  which  it  serves, 
by  turns,  to  water.  The  watering  of  the  olive-groves 
commences  the  24th  of  September,  and  ends  the  6th  of 
April,  and  is  effected  by  raising  a  low  mound  round 
eight  or  nine  trees,  and  then  introducing  the  stream 
through  dykes,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  and  part  of  the 
tnmks  under  water  for  the  necessary  length  of  time. 
Each  owner  waters  his  grove  for  thirty  or  forty  hours, 
and  pays  a  para  a  tree  to  the  Waiwode,  or  to  him  who 
has  farmed  the  revenue  from  that  officer.  During  this 
period  the  peasants  construct  huts  with  boughs,  and 
are  mutually  watchfiil,  both  day  and  night,  neither  to 
lose  their  own  portion,  nor  allow  to  others  an  unfair 
abundance  of  .the  valuable  streams.      I  have  several 

'  There  are  two  at  Koukouvaones ;  one  at  Menidi ;  one  at  Casha;  two 
at  Yerika ;  two  at  Kerat^a ;  villages  of  which  the  sites  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 


•  "The  Cephissos  rises  near  Ce-  the  academic  groves  a  short  way  to 

phissia,  not  far  from  the  western  foot  the  north  of  Colonos.     It  then  passes 

of  Pentelikon,  and  close  to  the  church  over  the  foundation  of  the  northern 

of  Agios  Soteros,  or  the  Holy  Saviour.  Firsean  wall,  and  is  dispersed  and  lost 

The  Athenian  Cephissos  passes  through  among  the   olives  about  two   miles 

the  olive-groves  and  gardens  of  Ce-  from  the  Pineus,  after  a  course  of  a 

phissia,  and  finds  its  way,  in  a  south-  few  miles."  (Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

west  direction,  to  the  plain,  where  it  p.  476.)    Mr.  Dodwell  says  it  is  never 

is  divided  into  several  small  channels  dry  in   summer — in   spite  of  Strabo 

to  irrigate    the    olives.      As  it  aj>-  and  Plutarch. — [1864.J 
preaches  Athens,  it    glides  through 
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times  seen  their  fires  amongst  the  trees;  and  as  they' 
watch  in  parties,  and  mix,  as  usual,  much  mirth  with 
their  employment,  have  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
and  the  tinkling  music  of  their  guitars,  on  returning  to 
Athens  from  an  evening's  ride. 

The  precious  water  of  the  Cephissus  is  the  property 
of  the  Waiwode  only  during  the  season  of  watering  the 
olive-wood ;  during  the  remaining  months  the  owners 
of  the  gardens,  in  a  proportion  settled  by  long  usage, 
divert  the  stream  into  their  groimds  for  one,  two,  or 
three  hours,  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the 
bargain  at  which  they  have  hired  or  purchased  their 
land.  The  same  jealousy  is  manifested  on  this  as  on 
the  other  occasion.  The  instant  that  the  stream  is 
turned  into  the  required  channel,  a  public  inspector, 
who  is  called  "  Dragatis  too  nerou,"  and  is  always  in 
attendance,  turns  his  hour-glass,  and  the  gardener  also 
measures  the  time  in  the  same  manner,  other  Greeks 
frequently  being  present  to  prevent  collusion,  and  cut 
off  the  rivulet  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  the 
stijpulated  hour.  Besides  this  periodical  irrigation  of 
the  gardens,  those  who  can  afford  to  procure  such  an 
advantage  buy  water  from  the  owners  of  several  reser- 
voirs which  have  been  constructed  amongst  the  gardens 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  o^ve-groves  and 
gardens  are  to  be  seen  small  remains,  sepulchral  stelsB, 
shafts  of  columns,  and  particularly  the  marble  mouths 
of  ancient  wells,  which  retain  the  deeply  indented 
marks  of  the  ropes  used  in  letting  down  and  raising  the 
buckets.'  A  very  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  them  is 
now  in  a  large  garden  at  the  side  of  the  river,  twenty 

"  Dr.  Clarke  (vol.  iii.  p.  569)  re-  and  a  head  in  soft  stone^  which  were 

marks  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  found  in  a  well  during  our  yisit.    My 

these  wells,  and  notices  the  valuable  friend,  the  late  Sir  Suidfoid  Qraham, 

antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  in  excavating  the  bottom  of  one  of 

them.    I  have  some  marbles  in  my  these  wells,  found  an  abundant  spiing 

Ijotfsession,  two  small  statues  of  Venus,  of  water.— [1864.] 
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minutes*  walk  beyond  the  Colonus  Hippius.  It  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and,  near  the  rim,  ornamented  with 
festoons  in  elegant  sculpture,  and  serves  for  the  mouth 
of  a  well,  perhaps  the  same  for  which  it  was  originally 
constructed.  The  bucket  lying  by  it  is  a  dried  gourd, 
scooped  out>  and  attached  to  a  rope  of  twisted  hay. 

One  might  fairly  expect  to  meet  with  something  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary  in  every  part  of 
this  celebrated  region ;  for  not  only  Athens  but  Attica 
was  the  handiwork  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes,*  and 
no  less  aboimding  in  the  monuments  of  former  splen- 
dour than  the  city  itself.  Polemo  reriegetes  composed 
four  books,  consisting  solely  of  a  catalogue  of  the  gifts 
dedicated  in  the  Acropolis ;  and,  says  Strabo,  it  would 
have  required  as  many  more  to  mention  those  contained 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  city  and  in  the  towns.  Yet, 
by  a  perverseness  of  fortune,  the  very  supereminence 
and  celebrity  of  Attica  have  prevented  her  towns  and 
positions  from  being  so  minutely  described  as  those  of 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  geographer  has  said  but 
little  of  this  territory,  because  afraid  of  entering  into 
too  extensive  a  detail,  and  of  telling  what  was  univer- 
sally known.  Pausanias  informs  us,  however,  of  the 
chapels  and  statues,  and  points  out  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  immediately  in  the  vicinity  o^he  capi- 
tal, and  adds  to  the  gratification  of  roaming*  over  the 
pleasant  walks  on  every  side  contiguous  to  modem 
Athens. 

In  passing  out  of  the  town*  towards  the  site  of  the 

^  Hegesias  in  Strab.  p.  396,  edit.  Xyland. 

*  By  the  gate  of  the  Morea.  Colonel  nearer  height,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 

Leake  fixes  the  gate  Dipylum  in  a  road,  there  are  some  open  fields,  still 

hollow  to  the  northward  of  a  small  hearing  the  name  of  Akadhimia  or 

church  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius,  Akadhimi."    (Topography  of  Athens, 

about  three  hundred   yards  beyond  p.  82.)    Certainly  these  spots  were 

the  modem  gate.    He  then  remarks,  pointed  out  to  me,  as  recorded  above, 

at   about    a  mile  distant  from  the  by  the  ancient  names ;  but  I  should 

modem  walls,  two   small  hills,  on  not  say  that  they  were  popularly  so 

which  he  places  the  Demos  Colonus,  called. — [1854.] 
and  says  that  "a  little  short  of  the 


^^ 
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Academy  and  the  Colontis  Hippius*  (whicli  is  now  a 
small  rocky  eminence,  just  out  of  the  olive-groves,  about 
north-north-east  from  the  Acropolis,  with  a  Greek  chapel 
on  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Athanasius)  you  are  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  you  are  treading  on  the  graves 
once  filled  with  the  ashes  of  Thrasybulus,  Pericles, 
Chabrias,  and  Phormio,*  whose  inscribed  monuments, 
as  well  as  those  of  all  the  great  men  (except  the  heroes 
of  Marathon)  who  fell  in  battle,  were  carefully  pre- 
served, and  pointed  out  to  the  enquiring  traveller,  many 
ages  subsequent  to  the  period  that  witnessed  their  glo- 
rious exploits.  They  were  seen  by  Pausanias,  in  the 
second  century,  in  the  way  from  the  gate  Dipylon  to 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  gardens,  and  about  the  Co- 
lonus  Hippius:  not  far  from  the  Academy  was  also 
shown  at  that  time  the  tomb  of  Plato.'  Several, 
temples  were  erected  in  and  about  the  celebrated  Qym- 
nasiiun  just  mentioned ;  but  no  material  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  that  quarter,  although  small  frag- 
ments of  marble  have  been  ploughed  up  in  the  corn- 
fields now  occupying  its  site.* 

The  gardens  of  Epicurus,  which  were  on  the  way  to 
the  Academy,  not  far  from  the  gate  Dipylon,  have  not 
left  behind  them  a  single  trace  of  their  marble  schools, 
or  even  of  their  groves.  The  space  they  covered  is  now 
an  open  plain  of  com,  rather  on  the  descent  towards  the 
olive-woods. 

The  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  Piraeus  is  from 
the  gate  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.**    A 


*  To  Colontis  Hippius  (Edipus  fled :  on  it  was  a  temple  of  Neptune ;  it 
was  ten  stadia  from  the  city.    Meurs.  de  Popnlis  Atticse.    Ko\my6s. 

•  Pans.  Attic,  p.  60.  '  Ibid.  p.  58. 


*  It  was  on  this  spot  that,  in  1802,  marble  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

was  found  an  inscribed  marble,  bear-  — [1854.] 

ing  part  of  an  epitaph  on  those  who  ^  It  is  or  was  called  Asdan  Kapesi, 

fell  at  Potidaja,  the  year  before  the  — one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  south 

Pelojwnnesian    war,  432  b.c.      The  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.    Aft^  a 
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few  paces  from  this  gate,  a  path  going  to  Eleusis 
branches  off  to  the  right  from  the  main  road;  and 
shortly  after,  another  path,  also  to  the  right,  strikes 
through  the  olive-groves  to  Salamis.  The  road,  the 
direction  of  which  is  about  west-south-west,  then  con- 
tinues for  half  an  hour  over  a  corn-plain,  skirting  the 
olive-groves  to  the  right,  which  it  then  enters  and  con- 
tinues to  traverse  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour, 
having  on  the  left  hand  vineyards  and  gardens,  with 
here  and  there  a  mud  cottage.  Issuing  from  the  olive- 
groves,  it  passes,  on  a  stone  causeway,  over  a  bare 
plain,  which  is  in  many  places  marshy.' 

In  this  part  the  long  walls  may  be  traced  on  the 
right  very  distinctly,  many  large  fragments  of  them 
being  apparent  above  the  ground.  The  exact  breadth 
of  these  walls,  which  was  sufficient  to  aUow  two  carts 
to  pass  each  other  on  the  top  of  them,  cannot,  I  should 
think,  be  ascertained  from  the  remains ;  but  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  single  stones  would  justify  a  belief  in 
the  supposed  dimensions  of  the  whole  work.  They  are 
joined  together,  like  the  marbles  of  the  columns,  not  with 
any  cement,  but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which, 
with  their  own  weight,  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
unite  walls  even  of  so  great  a  height  as  forty  cubits.® 

Advancing  farther  towards  the  sea,  the  ground  is 

B  Tt  was  originally  intended  to  make  the  walls  ei^ty  cubits  in  height.  The 
length  of  the  wall  to  Phalerum  was  thirty-five  stadia ;  of  the  exterior  wall  of 
the  city,  forty-three  stadia  \  of  the  long  wall  to  the  Pirasus,  forty ;  and  of  the 
wall  including  Pirseus  and  the  Munycluan  promontory,  sixty. 


good  deal  of  writing  about  it.  Colonel  it,  there  is  a  wide  watercourse  called 

Leake  places  the  Rraic  gate  in  the  the  Megalo-Potamos,  or  Great  River, 

hollow  between  Pnyx  and  we  hill  then  running  from  Mount  Pames  into  the 

called  Lycabettus  (Topog.  Athens,  p.  olive-grounds,  where  it  is  lost  in  the 

97) ;  and  he  places  the  Hamaxitus,  or  irrigations,  or  contributes  to  form  this 

great  commercial  road  of  the  ancient  marsh.    Mr.  Dodwell  thinks  it  may 

Athenians  from  Pirseus  to  Athens,  to  be  the  torrent  called  KvKk6popos  by 

the  north  of  the  northern  long  wall ;  Hesychius,  Eustathius,  and  Suidas. — 

if  so,  the  modem  and  ancient  roads  do  Ibid,  p:  477.     Famous  for  its  roaring, 

not  coincide. — [1864.]  as  we  learn  from  the  saying  "  to  roar 

•  Besides  the  water  in  the  Cephis-  like  Cycloborus."   (Liddell,  Lexicon.) 

BUS  and  the  channels  branching  from  [1854.] 
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more  stony,  and  the  plain  in  parts  nncultivated,  and 
the  road,  ascending  a  low  rocky  hill,  brings  you  at  once 
upon  the  Piraeus,  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Draco, 
but  by  the  Franks  Porto  Leone,  an  hour  and  a  quarter's 
walk,  as  I  found  it,  from  Athens.' 

Nothing  in  the  present  appearance  of  the  Piraeus 
would  enable  you  to  suspect  that  it  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing port,  the  emporium  of  a  great  state,  itself  a  city,  and 
abounding  with  temples,  porticx>es,  and  other  magnifi- 
cent structures. 

The  triple  port  is  not  very  apparent,  the  recess  on 
the  right  hand,  the  ancient  Zea,  being  like  a  marsh, 
and  that  on  the  left,  Cantharus,  towards  Munychia, 
of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  water  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  third  interior  port^  the  Aphrodisium  of  the  old 
Piraeus.  One  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
size  of  the  ships  composing  the  fleets  which  were  an- 
chored in  this  basin ;  and  yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Constantine,  two  hundred  ships  of  war  were  collected 
in  the  Piraeus.  The  Athenian  fleet  consisted  at  one 
time  of  three  hundred*  ships  of  three  banks  of  oars.  We 
saw  an  Hydriote  merchant-vessel,  of  about  two  hundred 
tons,  anchored  in  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off"  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  she  seemed  too  big  for  the 
station.  Yet  Wheler  judged  it  capable  of  containing 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  great  ships  of  his  time,  which  is 
suflBcient  only  to  convince  me  that  the  size  of  vessels 
has  been  very  much  enlarged  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half.     An  English  sloop  of  war  was  warned  that 

'  Meursius,  Attic.  Lect.  cap.  1,  corrects  those  places  in  ancient  authors 
which  mention  four  hundred. 


•  "  The  modem  road  from  Athens  ihe  left.    Running  precisely  parallel 

to  Port  Dhrako,  at  something  less  to  it  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  are 

than  two  miles  short  of  the  latter,  seen  the  foundations  of  the  soutiiem 

comes   upon  the  foundations  of  the  long  wall.** — Topog.  Athens,  p.  357. — 

northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  Dr.  Wordsworth  thinks  there  *pere 

of  vast  masses  of  squared  stones,  and  three  long  walls,  including  the  Pha- 

are  ahout  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  leric  wall,  hut  only  two  Piraiic  walb. 

The  road  follows  the  wall  for  ahout  a  — Athens  and  Attica,  chap.  xxiv. — 

mile  and  a  half,  and  then  leaves  it  to  [1854.] 
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she  would  run  aground  if  she  endeavoured  to  get  in, 
and  was  therefore  obhged  to  anchor  in  the  straits  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  port  once  called  Phoron.^**  The 
direction  of  the  harbour  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
and  the  whole  length  of  it,  from  the  outer  mouth  to  the 
innermost  recess,  is  not  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

There  are  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbour :  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  is  made  more  narrow  by  stonework  pro- 
jecting from  both  sides  of  the  mouth.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour  is  a  wooden  quay,  on  which  there  is  a  poor 
custom-house  and  a  magazine  for  stores ;  on  the  left, 
imder  the  rocky  grounds  of  Munychia,  is  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  St»  Speridion,  together  with  a  wooden 
building,  formerly  used  as  a  warehouse  for  the  goods 
•  of  the  Frank  merchants.  Some  excavations  made  at 
Piraeus,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  on  some 
high  rocky  ground,  have  been  attended  with  success, 
and  produced  some  antiquities  in  good  preservation. 

On  the  18th  of  January  Lord  Byron  and  I  made  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  peninsula  of  Munychia.  We 
passed  round  by  the  mojjastery.  A  little  beyond  this 
place,  winding  by  the  shore  on  a  stony  path,  we  were 
shown,  on  the  left  hand  above,  the  seats  of  a  small  theatre 
cut  in  the  rock  :^  continuing  till  we  came  to  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Piraeus,  we  saw  several  very  large  stones, 
like  part  of  a  pier,  built  to  contract  the  inner  mouth  of 

^  Port  Phoron  is  about  50  minutes'  walk  from  Di-aco,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  projecting  land  which  forms  the  western  quarter  of  the  port  of  Piraeus. 
The  country  between  is  rugged  and  bare.  In  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  Draco,  on  the  left  of  the  path  going  to  Phoron,  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  wall. 


•  **The  town  (Piraeus)  has  already  mination.*' — ^Mure,  ch.xxxii. — [1854.] 

many   tolerable  streets  and  houses,  ^  "  Not  far  from  this  place,  to  the 

and  the  eastern  shore  is  lined  with  north-east,  are  the  remains  of  a  small 

magazines    of   respectable    size   and  theatre,  looking  down  upon  the  port  of 

structure.    Within  the  port,  besides  Munychia.    This  theatre  is  mentioned 

many  larae-sized  traders,  were  moored  by  Thucydides  and  Lysias,  the  former 

several  ^Jmnch  and  Russian  men-of-  ofwhom  calls  it  the  Dionysian  theatre.** 

war,  while  a  great  part  of  its  interior  (Lib,  viii.  cap.   xciii.V— Lys.    Cont. 

circumference  was  thickly  fringed  with  Agorat-Reiske,  p.  464.  Topog.  Athens, 

inferior  craft  of  every  size  and  deno-  p.  325. — [1854.] 
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the  harbour ;  for  there  was  a  similar  pier  on  the  other 
side,  near  the  water*s  edge. 

The  site  of  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  this  quarter  and  the  modem  Athenian 
guides  point  it  out  to  you,  but  it  is  not  very  observable. 
It  is  a  sepulchral  excavation  in  the  rock,  without  any 
covering,  at  the  point  of  a  craggy  tongue  of  land,  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Piraaus,  probably  the 
Cape  Alcimus,  whither  the  bones  of  that  great  statesman 
and  general  were  conveyed  from  Asia.  The  tomb  was 
formerly  like  an  altar."* 

We  went  round  the  peninsula  as  near  the  shore  as 
possible.  Munychia  is  high  and  rocky,  and  only  capable 
of  cultivation  in  a  few  spots.  Besides  the  port.,  the 
peninsula  is  indented  with  four  small  bays :  above  the 
second,  which  is  opposite  to  the  island  -^gina,  are  several 
barrows ;  the  fourth  is  in  a  precipitous  part  of  the  rock. 
Stones  and  rubbish,  all  that  is  left  of  the  habitations  with 
which  the  whole  promontory  was  once  covered,  lie  about 
in  heaps  on  many  parts  of  the  surface.  The  remains  of 
the  fortification  may  betraced^nearly  all  round,  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Munychia ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the  third 
bay  shows  the  most  entire  portion  of  the  old  wall.  The 
old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form :  there  are 
several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  water,  and  part 
of  a  pier  is  to  be  seen  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  it ;  so 
that  the  entrance,  as  well  as  the  whole  port,  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Pirseus.     If  the  harbour  once  contained  four 

jcXcovff. — Plut.  in  Themist.  Vit.  fine. 


*  Colonel  Leake  shows  oonolusiyely  fications  abundantly  shows  Hiat  who- 

that  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  could  ever  was  master  of  them  was  master 

not  have  been  on  this  spot,  but  rather  of  Athens ;  but^  '*  of  all  these  compli- 

at  the  southern  extremity  of  Port  cated  and  elaborate  works,  little  is 

Aphrodisium.    llie  whole  of  Colonel  now  to  be  seen  beyond  the  foundations 

Leake's  account  of  the  Piraic  fortifi-  of  walls,  and  of  some  of  the  towers 

cations    and    the    maritime    city  of  that  flanked  them."    The  antiquarian 

Athens  is  most  interesting,  and,  as  it  learning  on  the  PirsBus  is  to  be  found 

appears  to  me,  conclusive.    His  his-  in  Meursius  (De  Pop.  Att  p.  92,  ed. 

torical  sketch  of  the  Mxmychian  forti-  Elzev.). — [1864.] 
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hundred  ships,  each  vessel  must  have  been  a  wherry." 
The  direction  of  the  port  is  from  south  to  north.  The 
Munychian  walls  cannot  be  traced  farther  than  the 
eastern  side  of  the  harbour ;  to  make  the  circuit  of  them 
at  a  quick  foot's  pace  took  us  just  an  hour ;  and  in  going 
round  the  arc  of  the  whole  promontory,  including  Pha- 
lerum,  we  were  twenty  minutes  more.  The  land  between 
Phalerum  and  Munychia  is  high  and  rocky.  On  a  cliff 
between  the  two  ports  we  saw  a  singular  excavation  in 
a  fragment  of  rock  standing  upright,  looking  like  a 
porch,  and  having  a  pilaster  on  each  side,  and  cornice 
above,  very  rudely  cut,  or  perhaps  defaced.  It  was  seen 
by  Chandler,  who  compares  it  to  a  sentry-box.* 

Phalerum  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Muny- 
chia :  and  the  remains  of  the  piers  are  to  be  seen  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  mouth.  The  line  of  its  length 
is  from  east  to  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  One  solitary  skiff  was  moored  in  it  under  the 
hill,  instead  of  the  fifty  ships  of  Menesiheus,  appointed 
for  their  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Troy.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  port  the  land  is  high  and  rocky,  until 
you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  the  bay  of  Phalerum, 
perhaps  two  miles  in  length,  and  terminated  on  the 
north-east  by  a  low  promontory,  once  the  promontory 
Colias,^^  where  was  a  temple  of  Venus,  on  the  site  of  which, 
there  is  now  a  small  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  spot 
called  Tres-Pyrgoi,  from  some  towers  not  now  to  be  seen ; 
supposed  by  Wheler  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  Limne.^ 

At  a  part  of  this  bay  the  sea  is  nearest  to  Athens, 

^  Sjlla  bamt  down  the  famous  arsenal  of  Philo,  in  Munychia,  OmfuiCofitvov 
€pyovy  says  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  that  Roman. 

**  The  clay  from  this  neighbourhood  was  preferred  to  any  other  for  the  use 
of  the  potteries. 

"  The  importance  of  Munychia  and  Greeks  three  weeks  after  Athens  had 

Phalerum  as  military  posts  was  recog-  surrendered. — Gordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  808. 

nised*  in  the  War  of  Independence.  — [1854.] 

These  heights  were  the  scene  of  a  *»  It  seems  that  Tres-Pyrgoi  and 

sanguinary  struggle  at  the  last  siege  Colias  are  at  opposite  ends  of  this  bay. 

of  Athens,  in    1827  ;    and  Colonel  —[1854.] 
Church    occupied   them   with  2000 
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being  exactly  southnsouth-west  from  the  city,  but  ap- 
parently farther  than  twenty  stadia,  the  distance  for- 
merly computed.  The  shore  of  the  bay  is  shelving,  and, 
in  the  calmest  day,  the  tumbling  of  the  waves  upon  the 
pebbles  produces  a  loud  murmur;  a  circumstance,  as 
Lord  Byron  observed,  that  might  have  made  this  beach 
the  resort  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  wished  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  clamotu*  of  a  public  assembly. 

In  the  bay,  not  far  from  the  port  of  Phalerum,  a 
small  rivulet  oozes  through  the  sand,  which  is  the  only 
outlet  from  a  fresh-water  lake  and  marsh,  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  is  near  the  shore,  and  into 
which,  in  former  times,  both  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus 
emptied  their  scanty  streams.  The  part  of  the  first 
river  which  is  not  absorbed  in  the  olive-groves  now 
crosses  the  road  to  the  Piraaus,  and  falls  into  this 
lake,  which  is  now  a  favourite  resort  of  water-fowl, 
and,  in  hard  seasons,  supplies  the  city  with  wild  geese, 
ducks,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Just  beyond,  in  the  way 
to  the  city,  begins  a  long  line  of  vineyards  and  cotton- 
grounds,  together  with  a  garden  or  two,  which  join  the 
olive-groves  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east  have  an  open 
plain,  divided,  where  the  soil  will  bear  culture,  into 
wheat-fields.  The  separation  of  the  gardens  and  other 
grounds  is  made  by  mud  banks ;  the  wheat-fields  have 
deep  ditches  between  them.  At  the  point  where  the 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive-groves  join,  to  the  right 
of  the  shortest  road  from  Piraeus,  and  in  what  would 
have  been  the  road  from  Munychia,  there  are  large 
cisterns,  a  mile  and  a  half,  perhaps,  from  the  city.  A 
country  house  or  two  is  near  the  spot,  belonging,  I 
believe,  to  those  who  watch  the  cisterns  and  furnish  the 
water  to  the  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  weeping-willow  seen  in  1765,  or  another  similar 
tree,  still  continues  to  hang  over  the  principal  cistern 
and  the  marble  fount.  The  ground  to  the  east  of  the 
cisterns,   in  the   way  to  Athens,  is  quite  open,   and 
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ploughed  up  everjrwhere,  till  you  come  to  the  back  of 
the  hill  Lycabettus*  and  the  Museum,  when  it  is,  in 
parts,  too  rocky  to  be  tilled.  There  are  two  roads 
from  the  cisterns,  one  leading  to  the  right,  by  the  course 
of  the  Ilissus,  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis,  the  other  to 
the  great  road  from  the  Piraeus. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  country  you  may  vary  your 
rides  in  every  direction.  From  the  Piraeus,  but  espe- 
cially from  Munychia,  and  from  the  vineyards  near  the 
lake,  the  approach  to -the  city  is  very  beautiful ;  and  as 
the  remaining  columns  of  the  Parthenon  appear  in  a  line, 
and  so  disposed  as  not  to  show  the  ruined  portion  of  the 
temple,  and  as  you  catch  a  view  of  the  entire  Theseum, 
you  may  fancy  yourself  approaching  ancient  Athens. 

To  liie  south-west  and  south-south-west,  between 
Athens  and  the  sea,  the  country  is  open  and  bare,  of  a 
very  uninviting  appearance,  only  partially  cultivated, 
and  having  a  rocky  soil,  quite  covered  in  many  spots 
with  a  low  sweet-smelling  shrub,  like  wild-thyme,  that 
seems  peculiar  to  Attica,  and  perfumes  the  air,  pro- 
ducing a  flower  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond,  and 
which,  perhaps,  gives  the  flavour  so  peculiar  to  Attic 
honey.  At  a  ruined  farmhouse,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Athens,  in  the  middle  of  the  down,  are  many  bee-stands, 
which  are  profitable  to  the  owner,  who  resides  in  the 
city,  and  seldom  visite  the  hives,  except  in  the  swarming 
and  gathering  season.  A  marble  lion,  somewhat  muti- 
lated, but  of  good  workmanship,  is  lying  neglected  near 
the  bee-stands.'* 

To  the  south  and  east  of  this  farm,  in  the  open  plain, 

*  So  this  eminence  was  called  until  cabettus  in  Colonel  Mure's  plan.— 

recently,  but  the  hill  called  by  Pan-  [1864.] 

sanias  Anchesmus  is  now  decided  to  ^  Mr.  Dodwell  (vol.  i.  p.  524)  ac- 

have  been  the    ancient  Lycabettos.  counts  for  the  lions  found  in  Attica 

The  grounds  for  this  decision  may  be  by  supposing  them  to  have  some  alle- 

seen  in  '  Athens  and  Attica,'  p.  47.  gorical  signification — ^probably  derived 

If  the  conjecture   be  well  founded,  from  Egypt,  where  a  lion  was  one  of 

the  hill,  or  rocky  ridge,  called  Lyca-  the  hieroglyphid^  personifications  of 

bettus  in  my  time,  must  remain  with-  water,    "niey  were  the  spouts  of  foun- 

ont  a  name.    It  is  called  Pseudo-Ly-  tains. — [1854.] 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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and  nearer  the  shore,  are  several  lonely  houses,  very 
high,  of  stone,  for  security :  and  here  are  remains  of  two 
square  towers,  now  not  inhabited,  but  once  built  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  the  pirates,  Mainotes,  and  others, 
who  have  often  lianded  and  carried  oflF  plunder  to  their 
boats,  and  are  even  now  a  little  dreaded.  Two  villages 
are  near  these  towers,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  in- 
habited by  Albanians. 

The  gardens  and  vineyards  belonging  to  these  vil- 
lages, one  of  which  is  called  Dragonisi,  are  at  a  little 
distance  nearer  the  shore,  and  all  enclosed  with  high 
mud  walls.  There  are  some  low  barrows  to  the  east, 
near  these  gardens,  where  Anchimolius  and  the  Lace- 
demonians, who  were  slain  on  their  invasion  of  Attica 
in  the  time  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  buried.  In  this  part  of  the  plain  there 
are  several  mouths  of  ancient  wells,  all  filled  up  with 
earth  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top.  There  is  no 
direct  road  to  these  villages,  but  a  path  leads  to  them, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  that  goes  to  the  south  towards 
the  Sunian  promontory. 

From  beyond  the  promontory  of  Tres-Pyrgoi  the 
shore  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  but  not  high.  The  stone  is 
a  sort  of  sandstone,  very  soft,  and  worn  into  singular 
shapes  by  the  washing  of  the  waves :  in  one  place  there 
is  a  large  hole  broken  away  through  a  little  projecting 
clifi^.  The  plain  immediately  near  the  shore  is  quite 
bare,  and  intersected  with  frequent  ravines,  and  a  broad 
watercourse  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Ilissus, 

To  give  some  information  respecting  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  Attica  beyond  the  olive-groves  and  gardens 
of  Athens,  I  shall  take  from  my  journal  an  extract  of 
some  expeditions  we  made  in  that  quarter  to  Eleusis 
and  Salamis. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ronte  from  Athens  to  Eleuais  —  Daphne-vouni  —  Casha-vouni  —  The  Mo- 
nastery of  Daphne  — The  Rhiti  — The  Thriasian  Plain —feeuffls  — 
Ruins  —  The  Cambridge  Ceres  —  Ronte  from  Athens  to  Salamis  —  The 
throne  of  Xerxes  —  View  from  Corydallns  —  Salamis  or  Colouri  —  Am- 
pelaki  —  Oolonri  —  Greek  islanders. 

On  the  13th  of  January  we  mounted  our  horses  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  and  set  out  on  that  road  which  has 
the  site  of  the  Academy  and  the  Colonus  Hippius  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  west-north- 
westerly direction.  We  rode  for  nearly  twenty  minutes 
before  we  entered  the  olive-groves,  after  passing  through 
which  for  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the  Cephissus :  over 
this  river  or  ditch-stream  we  crossed  on  a  small  ill-con- 
structed bridge ;  and  after  riding  through  some  more 
olive-groves,  and  near  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church,  in 
which  a  carved  marble  or  two  is  to  be  seen,  and  also  an 
ancient  well,  we  got  into  a  wide  open  plain,  partly  a 
sheep  pasture  and  partly  green  ,with  com  :  at  a  distance 
on  our  right  was  the  road  by  which  we  had  come  from 
Thebes,  by  Gasha,  to  Athens.  On  our  left  the  plain 
stretched  towards  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of  Piraeus, 
which,  however,  was  not  visible,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  the  ground ;  before  us  were  low  hills,  running  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  the  sides  of  which 
were  only  partially  cultivated,  and  were  of  a  very  sterile 
appearance.  A  lonely  house,  with  a  few  ruined  churches, 
might  be  seen  here  and  there,  but  no  village.  We  soon 
crossed  the  plain,  which  seemed  a  continuation  of  the 
sloping  hills  in  front  of  us,  and,  ascending  by  a  gentle 

Y  2 
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acclivity,  entered  througli  a  gap  which  is  visible  from 
Athens,  and  which  divides  the  hills  on  the  left  (south), 
once  named  Corydallus,  from  the  range  on  the  right 
which  juts  out  from  the  great  mountain  Fames,  and 
was  called  -^galeon.  Corydallus  has  now  the  name  of 
Daphne-vouni,  or  the  Laurel  Mountain,  from  the  shrubs 
of  oleander  (called  by  the  modern  Greeks  mKpdcupvriy 
or  bitter  laurel)  with  which  it  abounds  ;*  and  ^Egaleon 
is  Casha-voimi,  from  the  large  village  of  that  name, 
which  gives  its  denomination  also  to  the  south-west  range 
of  the  great  mountain  Parnes,  whose  northern  summits 
are  called  Ozea, 

The  travellers  who  have  supposed  Daphne-vouni  to 
be  jEgaleon'*  appear  to  have  been  induced  to  that  belief 
by  the  conjecture  that  it  was  through  this  gap  that  the 
Lacedemonian  army,  under  Archidamus,  marched  into 
that  part  of  Attica  called  Cecropia,  leaving,  says  the 
tiistorian.  Mount  JEgaleon  on  their  right  hand/  But 
there  is  another  gap  in  the  hills,  two  or  three  miles  far- 
ther up  to  the  north,  near  the  village  of  Casha,  which 
leads  directly  from  the  Eleusinian  territory  into  Attica, 
and  which  answers,  it  seems  to  me,  more  clearly  to  the 
defile  alluded  to  by  Thucydides.  Issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains, Archidamus  passed  through  Cecropia,  a  slope  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  two  miles,  I  should  think,  in  trans- 
verse breadth,  and  encamped  at  Acharnae,"  the  largest 
town  next  to  the  capital,  only  sixty  stadia  £rom  Athens, 
and,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  city ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  be  a  suflScient  answer  to  such  as  suppose  Casha  to 
be  only  a  corruption  of  Achamse,  for  that  village  is  four 

*  'Ev  dff  1$  txovT€s  rh  AiyoXcov  5poff.. — ^Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

•  Xoipiop  fteyiarw  rrjs  'Arrtiajs, — Ibid. 


•  Also  called  'Pododo^ny,  'PobMv-  of  Rome  with  the  Sacred  Way  from 

dpov,  Kdkobd<l)vrj, — 1'1854.]  Athens  to  Eleusis,  a  distance  of  some 

^  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  adopted  this  eleven  miles,  seems  to  me,  with  all 

supposition  in  his  map  of  Eleusis  and  due  respect  for  the  learned  author,  a 

its  coutiguous  territory.     The  com-  little  fancifuL — See  Pictorial  Greece, 

l)arision  of  the  Sacred  Way  of  the  city  p.  131,  edit.  1863.— [1854.] 
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hours  distant,  and  not  visible  from  the  Acropolis.' 
Daphne-vouni  stretches  to  the  shore  opposite  Salamis, 
and  there  is  no  separation  in  the  mountain  which  will 
allow  of  the  northern  range  having  been  called  jEgaleon 
and  the  southern  part  of  it  Corydallus. 

Soon  after  we  had  advanced  into  the  hills  (where, 
however,  the  path  is  level  enough,  and  was  probably^ 
rendered  so  by  art,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  procession 
of  lacchus  on  this  part  of  the  Sacred  Way)  we. turned 
more  southwards,  and  continued  in  the  defile,  with  bare 
motmtains  on  our  right  and  woody  hills  on  our  left, 
until,  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Athens,  we 
arrived  at  a  large  monastery,  romantically  situated  in  a 
long  recess  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rugged  hill,  whose 
pines  almost  hang  over  the  building.*  This  monastery 
is  called  Daphne ;  and  though  much  venerated,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  country,  it  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  observation.''  The  exterior  of  the 
building  resembles  a  place  of  defence  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious retreat,  as  the  court-yard  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  the  angles  of  which  are 
furnished  with  towers.  Yet  this  precaution  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  preserve  the  monastery  from  the  visi- 
tations of  the  Turks,  who  frequently  make  it  their  bait- 
ing-place, as  may  be  seen  from  the  disfiguration  of  a 
Mosaic  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cupola  of  the 
church,  the  eyes  of  which  figure  are  perforated  with 
bullets.     Only  one  monk  resides  in  the  place,  who,  as 

•  Wheler  says,  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  and  we  were  from  fonr  o'clock  to  half 
past  eight  on  the  road  from  the  Tillage  to  the  city.  De  Pauw,  voL  i.  cap.  5, 
to  support  his  opinion  with  resp^t  to  Casha  being  a  corruption  of  Achamse, 
ccmtracts  the  distance  to  near  seven. 


*  "There  can  he  little  doubt  that  this  sacred  bay  which  has  survived  that 

building  (the  monastery  of  Dhafni)  worship.    But  at  present  no  bay-trees 

occupies  the  site,  and  consists  in  great  remain  here." — Northern  Greece,  vol. 

part  of  the  remains,  of  the  Temple  of  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  385. — [1864.  j 
Apollo    on    Mownt    Fcecilum.      The        ^  It  has  some  very  curious  mosaics 

modem  name  ^<f>vri  seems  connected  and  the  marble  coffins  of  some  of  the 

with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  may  Dukes  of  Athens. — F. 
have   been  derived  from  a  grove  of 
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the  peasant  that  had  the  care  of  the  church  told  us, 
was  gone  to  pass  the  winter  in  town  (e/y  to  x**P*^)» 
meaning  Athens. 

The  monastery,  being  placed  directly  on  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  has  been  conjectured  to 
stand  nearly  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  two 
^  Ionic  columns,  which  were  wedged  into  one  of  the  walls, 
have  been  said  to  belong  to  a  temple  of  Venus,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a  piece  of  wall  of  rude  masonry 
a  little  farther  on  the  road.* 

From  Daphne  Lord  Elgin  conveyed  a  shaft,  two 
capitals,  and  a  base,  and  nothing  antique  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  monastery,  except  a  stone  tomb^ 

Leaving  Daphne,  we  began  to  travel  on  an  eaey 
descent,  and  had  at  once  a  vista  opened  upon  us,  pre- 
senting a  view  of  the  sea,  closed  by  two  forked  hills, 
those  called  Kerata,  or  the  Horns,**  immediately  behind 
Eleusis,  and  the  high  mountains  of  the  isthmus  in  the 
background. 

We  continued  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a  nar^ 
row  valley :  on  the  right  hand,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
piece  of  ancient  wall  above-mentioned,  we  saw  marks  of 
tools  upon  the  rock,  which  had  some  grooves  and  ledges 
cut  on  a  flat  surface,  evidently  smoothed  by  art.  The 
grooves  appear  the  same  as  those  in  the  cave  of  Pan  at 
Athens,  and  were  therefore  most  probably  constructed 
for  the  votive  tablets  of  such  as  journeyed  to  the  Temple 
of  Ceres.''  The  position  of  the  hill  answers  to  that  of 
the  painted  rock  of  Pausanias. 

In  half  an  hour  beyond  PcBcile,  as  it  was  once  deno- 
minated, we  found  ourselves  at  the  extremity  of  the 

•  In  all  probability,  however,  these  of  stone  walls  above  mentioned^  and 
columns  (Colonel  Leake  says  he  saw  calls  them  the  foandaticms  of  the  peri- 
three  of  them)  belonged  to  the  TempU  bolns  of  a  temple ;  midcr  two  of  the 
of  Apollo  itself. — ^Northern  Greece,  nicheshe  saw  the  words  </>^'A<^pod^ 
vol.  ii.  chap.  xviL  p.  385.--ri864.]  The  walls  certainly  correspond  with 

^  The  modem  name  is  Kandili. —  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says 

Ibid.  p.  371. — [1854.]  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  was  built 

«  The  Colonel  recognised  the  site  of  rude  stones.— Ibid.  p.  3^4. — {1854.] 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  ruins 
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valley,  and  at  the  water-side.  Here  we  saw  the  shaft 
of  one  of  the  Ionic  columns,  of  very  white  marble,  and 
the  flutings  highly  finished,  lying  entire,  in  a  wooden 
trough,  for  exportation,  on  the  beach. 

Our  postman  said  it  belonged  to  the  English,  but 
whether  to  Lord  Elgin  or  not  I  did  not  learn.  We 
turned  directly  to  the  right,  the  north,  and  came  full 
upon  a  large  circular  basin,  looking  like  a  lake,  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea  not  being  easily  discerned,  as  the 
island  of  Salamis,  lying  west  and  east,  closed  up  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  bay, 
to  the  west,  we  saw  the  village  of  Eleusis.  We  crossed 
a  short  passage  of  stony  road,  cut  out  of  the  foot  of  the 
rocks,  close  to  the  water  s  edge,  and  called,  like  similar 
paths,  Kake  Scala,  and  then  came  upon  a  sandy  beach, 
having  on  our  right  hand  a  small  salt-water  lake, 
dammed  up  by  a  low  wall,  and  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  two  channels,  the  streams  of  which  turn  two 
overshot  mills  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.* 

Leaving  the  mills,  we  crossed  two  or  three  rivulets  of 
brackish  water,  oozing  through  the  sand,  which  Wheler 
and  Chandler  have  called  the  Rhiti,  or  Salt  Streams,  the 
ancient  limits  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians, 
consecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  supposed  by 
Pausanias  to  find  a  subterranean  passage  through  Boeo- 
tia  and  Attica,  as  far  as  from  the  Euripus  of  Chalcis.* 
Beyond  these  streams  we  did  not  encounter  any  river 
similar  to  that  which  Wheler,*  coinciding  with  Pausa- 

*  Pausan.  Corinth,  p.  129.    Attic.  70. 

^  A  Journey,  &c.  quart.,  p.  426.  Seneca  talka  of  the  rapid  waters  of  this 
river  in  his  Hippolytus,  aot  i.  scene  1. 

Quas  saxoso  sola  Parnethi 

Subjecta  jacent,  et  quae  Thriasis 

Vallibus  amnis  rapida  currens 

Verberat  unda. 


•  "Thewater  which  turns  these  mills  did  anciently,  but  are  formed  into  a 

is  produced  from  very  copious  saline  large  pool  or  mill-head,  by  means  of 

springs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  stone  dam  which  extends  from  one 

which  are  not  suffered  to  take  their  mill  to   another.      At  this  pass  the 

natural  course  into  the  se%  as  they  Sacred  Way  was  cut  in  the  rock ;  it 
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nias,  calls  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus,*  but,  turning  to  the 
left,  again  westward,  rode  over  an  extensive  plain,  quite 
flat  and  so  marshy  in  many  places  that  a  stone  causeway- 
has  been  raised  upon  it  for  the  security  of  travellers.** 
This  plain,  near  the  shore  a  green  pasture,  but  culti- 
vated towards  the  foot  of  the  woody  hills  to  the  north 
side  of  it,  is  six  or  seven  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  It  is  evidently  the 
Thriasian  plain,  and  the  part  of  it  which  we  traversed 
answers  to  that  tract  in  it  called  in  very  early  times 
the  kingdom  of  Crocon,*  We  continued  upon  it  for  an 
hour,  and  saw  on  the  left  of  our  path  some  pieces  of 
wall  belonging  to  a  church,  which  in  1765  was  stand- 
ing, and  preserved  the  marbles  of  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, together  with  an  inscription,  Thria,  or  Thrio,  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Oeneis,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
plain,  was  probably  higher  up  on  the  side  of  Pames, 
and  nearer  the  Rliiti. 

On  turning  to  the  left  (just  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Daphne),  to  direct  our  steps  roimd  the  sweep  of  the 
shore  to  Eleusis,  we  observed  a  path  leading  off  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  ascending  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  on  that  end  enclosed.  This  is  one 
of  the  roads  travelled  by  those  who  come  to  Athens 
from  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  sides  of  Mount 
Elatias  (Cithseron),  and  is  sometimes  preferred  by  those 
who  wish  to  reach  that  city  from  Thebes,  to  that  which 
passes  by  Casha  over  Parnes.     I  had  afterwards  an 

*  Boo-tXc/a  KpoK&pos,  See  the  description  of  the  Sacred  Way,  leading  from 
the  Thriasian  gate,  afterwards  called  Dipylon,  hy  Mount  Poecile,  across  the 
Rhiti  and  the  lliriasian  plain,  to  Eleusis,  in  Pausanias,  "  lovm  leai  eir'  'EXcv- 
aiva  c£  'A^ycov,**  p.  67  et  seq.  usq.  ad  71,  edit.  Xyland. 


is  first  visible  between  the  two  mills,  this  stream,  called  now  Saranda  poro, 

and  is  then  traced  along  the  foot  of  is  sometimes  dry. — Ibid.  p.  381. — 

the  rocks  above  the  salt  pools,  whereas  [  1854.  j 

the  modem  road  follows  the  sea-shore."        ^  This  is  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 

— Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. —  causeway  of  the  Sacred  Way  ;  fuid 

[1854.]  it  is  said  that  manv  vestiges  of  it 

*  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  still  remain.    We  did  not  see  them, 

did  not  notice  it ;  for  the  channel  of  — [1854.] 
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opportunity  of  tracing  the  higher  part  of  this  route,  and 
found  it  to  correspond  exactly  with  that  by  which  the 
Lacedemonians  entered  into  Attica  in  the  incursion  be- 
fore mentioned. '  A  path  branches  off  from  the  main 
road,  by  the  Sacred  Way,  to  Athens,  a  little  nearer  to 
Eleusis  than  the  Salt  Streams,  and  leads  to  Calyvia,  a 
village,  and  to  Casha,  through  the  opening  in  the  hills 
which,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  divides  JEgaleon 
from  Fames.* 

In  several  places  across  the  plain  to  the  north-west, 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  ^  before  we  turned 
southwards  towards  Eleusis,  we  saw  fragments  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct ;  and  in  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
village  itself,  which  is  put  down  in  the  maps  Lefsina, 
but  which  I  never  heard  called  anything  else  at  Athens 
than  Elefeis,  the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
name. 

Eleusis  is  a  miserable  village  of  thirty  mud  cottages 
with  flat  roofs,  inhabited  by  Albanians ;  besides  which, 
there  is  one  high  square  house,  or  tower,  the  occasional 
residence  of  a  Turk,  who  superintends  the  peasants, 
and  owns  some  part  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  It  is 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Waiwode  of  Athens 
which,  on  this  side,  extends  one  hour,  or  three  miles, 
beyond  the  village  to  the  west. 

Eleusis  is  finely  situated,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  long  hill  which  stretches  from 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  K^rata,  running  from . 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  forming  the  separation 
between  Attica  ^and  the  Megaris.  There  are  sufficient 
remains  to  make  it  probable  that  great  part  of  this  hill 
was  originally  built  upon,  though  at  present  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  on  it  but  the  fragments  of  an  old 
tower  and  a  piece  of  wall. 

*  A  suggestion  oonfinned  by  the  the  range  of  ^galeos  with  that  of 

authority  of  Colonel  Leake  (ibid.  p.  Fames.      He   saw    remains    of    the 

382),  who  says  that  ^e  low  hills,  rampart  or  breastwork  with  which  the 

through  which  the  pass  goes^  unite  Athenians  fortified  the  pass. — [1854.] 
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Looking  to  the  east  from  the  modem  village,  you  have 
before  you  the  bay,  closed  in  front  by  Corydallus,  and 
to  the  right  by  Salamis,  with  two  islands  before  it,  the 
Pharmacusas,  one  much  larger  than  the  other,  aiHi  now 
called  Megala  and  Mici'a  Kira.  To  the  south-west 
there  is  a  tongue  of  land,  the  western  end  of  the  bay, 
and  beyond  this  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  are  seen 
rising  in  the  distance. 

To  the  north-west,  in  an  angle  between  Kerata  and 
the  hill  of  Eleusis,  is  a  small  valley,  according  to  Wheler 
and  following  travellers  the  Bharian  plain,  where  Trip- 
tolemus  first  taught  the  art  of  ploughing  and  sowing. 
Every  part  of  the  Thriasian  plain,  over  which  we  passed, 
enclosed  by  Pames  and  jJEgaleon  to  the  north,  north- 
east, and  east,  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  hill,  and  forms 
the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  land  prospect.* 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Eleusis  are'  now  very 
insignificant ;  some  small  stones,  and  pieces  of  rubbish 
standing  upright,  appear  scattered  about  under  the  vil- 
lage, on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  near  the  sea,  and  on 
one  side  of  an  inlet  on  the  beach  are  fragments  of  a 
pier.  The  sit«  of  the  great  Temple  of  Ceres  includes 
most  of  the  modem  village,  but  the  progress  of  decay 
must  have  been  considerable  since  the  time  of  Chandler, 
who  seems,  from  his  account,  to  have  been  able  to 
measure  the  area  and  proportions  of  that  magnificent 
building  on  the  spot  The  breadth  of  the  cell,  says  he, 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the  length,  includ- 
ing the  pronaos  and  portico,  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet ;  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  which  are  fluted,  six 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts,  six  feet  and  more 
than  six  inches.^  The  peribolus,  or  enclosure,  which 
surrounded  it  on  the  north-east  and  on  the  south  side, 

'  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  190,  edit.  London,  1776. 


*  See  the  map  of  the  Plain  of  Eleusis  in  the  unedited  'Antiquities  of 
Attica.'— {1854.J 
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measured  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  I  did  not  see  that 
the  walls  of  the  temple  or  of  the  enclosure  can  now  be 
traced.*  The  body  of  the  remains,  belonging,  it  has 
been  thought,  to  the  temples  of  Diana  Propylaea  and 
Neptune,  and  to  the  gateway  of  the  great  enclosure,  is 
now  all  on  one  small  space  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
and  there  are  three  or  four  entire  portions  of  marble 
columns,  just  appearing  above  ground,  fluted,  and  appa- 
rently of  the  dimensions  alluded  to,  besides  the  mouth 
and  part  of  the  rim  of  a  large  marble  vase  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  a  firagmeirt;  also  of  marble,  with  the 
bas-relief  of  a  Triton.  Close  by  we  were  shown  the  spot 
on  which  the  Cambridge  Ceres  had  so  long  lain  half- 
buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  wall  of  a  church  at  an- 
other part  of  the  village  is  an  Ionic  capital.  There  are 
besides  two  inscribed  marbles,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  pedestal,  and  stands  by  itself,  and  the  other 
is  wedged  into  the  walls  of  a  house.  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Wheler  were  not  shown  to  me.  Some  pieces 
of  ancient  wall  are  to  be  seen  under  the  square  house 
belonging  to  the  Turk.  The  largest  portion  of  wall 
yet  standing  is  on  the  rock  above,  where  is  the  old 
tower,  and  on  which  was  the  citadel  of  Eleusis,  forming 
a  protection,  on  the  north-west  side,  to  the  temple ;  but 
the  remains  of  the  temple  "  in  antis,"  seen  by  Chandler 
on  this  spot,  either  have  disappeared,  or  entirely  escaped 
my  observation.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Cambridge 

*  "  The  travellers  engaged  by  the  ing  the  various  details  which  form  the 

Dilettanti  Society  to  explore  the  con-  subjects  of  the  accompanying  plates." 

tineut  of  Asia   Minor   and  part  of  (Unedited '  Antiquities  of  Attica,*  p. 

Greece  were  the  first  who  attempted  30.)   These  plates  may  be  satisfactory 

the  discovery  of  the  plan  upon  which  to  the  architectural  student,  but  do 

the  sacred  edifices  of  Eleusis  had  been  not  illustrate  the  modem  Eleusis,  at 

constructed  ;  but  the  difficulties  op-  least  not  the  Eleusis  which  we  saw  in 

posed  to  their  progress  by  time  and  1810.     But  the  magnificent  folio  of 

accident    were    almost    insuperable,  the  Dilettanti,  with  its  maps,  plans. 

Under  more  favourable  circumstances  and  pictures,  may  be  of  great  use  to  a 

a  recent  mission  succeeded  in  obtain-  traveller  of  this  day.— [1854.] 
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Ceres,  mutilated  as  it  is,  was  supposed  both  by  Q-reeks 
and  Turks,  from  a  tradition,  to  be  a  sort  of  talisman, 
on  which  depended  the  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Eleusis  ;• 
but  the  Thriasian  plain  has  lost  nothing  of  its  former 
abundance  since  the  removal  of  this  precious  relic  by 
our  accomplished  and  amiable  countryman,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Eleusis,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  trench 
whence  it  had  been  dug,  evinced  no  signs  of  regret  for 
their  loss.  At  Eleusis  coins  are  very  frequently  found 
by  the  peasants,  and  one  of  them  showed  me  the  foot 
of  a  stocking  quite  full  of  them,  out  of  which  I  selected 
about  five-and-twenty. 

A  very  few  years  will  slfecomplish  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  scanty  remains  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
once  celebrated  spot,  and  the  fonner  existence  of  the 
temples  may,  in  some  future  age,  be  as  problematical  as 
the  object  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 

The  other  route  which  I  purposed  to  notice  in  this 
chapter  is  that  from  Athens  to  Salamis,  now  caUed 
Colouri. 

The  road  takes  you  nearly  in  a  westerly  direction, 
leaving  that  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  and  another  to  the 
gardens,  on  the  left.  You  enter  the  olive-groves  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  traverse  them  transversely  for  more 
than  an  hour,  going  through  a  part  of  them  where  they 
are  very  thickly  set,  and  have  the  waters  of  the  Cephis- 
sus  flowing  through  them  in  many  trenches.**  After 
the  olive-groves  the  road  is  a  little  on  the  ascent  over 
a  plain,  open  and  barren,  except  in  some  few  cultivated 
spots.  The  mouths  of  ancient  wells,  and  fragments  of 
stone-work,  are  visible  near  the  path,  just  as  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  slope,  and  leaves  a  small  eminence  to  the 
right  hand,  about  half  an  hour  from  the  olive-groves. 

•  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  the  note  before  of  the  country." — [  1854.1 

referred  to  ^p.  296),  says,  **  Barley  is  ^  Colonel  Leake  (NorUiem  Greece, 

chiefly  cultivated  in  Attica,  and  the  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  says  the  Cephissus  is 

plain  of  Thria  is  still  somewhat  supe-  called  now  the  rodoniphte,  Ilodort^nf, 

rior  in  fertility  to  the  other  districts  or  Wasl^ooL — [1864.] 
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From  this  point  the  road  continues  on  the  descent,  in 
an  open  country  of  corn-fields  and  vineyards ;  a  lone 
cottage,  surrounded  with  trees,  is  on  the  left ;  in  half  an 
hour  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  bleak  rocky  hill,  and  the 
shore  of  a  bay,  formed  by  the  back  of  the  promontory 
which  is  the  western  side  of  the  Piraeus,  and  a  tongue 
of  land  jutting  out  from  the  rocks  on  the  right,  on  the 
front  of  which  there  is  part  of  an  old  tower.  This  is 
the  port  Phoron. 

You  cross  the  base  of  this  neck  of  land,  and  then  pass, 
not  far  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  bare  rocks 
that  runs  parallel  with  the  coast. 

These  rocks  have  now  no  name ;  they  are  part  of  the 
promontory  stretching  from  Mount  Corydallus ;  and,  in 
a  niche  about  half-way  up,  late  antiquaries  supposed 
they  had  discovered  the  spot  where  Xerxes  sat  in  his 
silver-footed  chair  to  behold  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The 
niche  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  long  rocky  islet  in  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  once  called  Psyttalia,  and  now  Lip- 
socattalia,  where  the  four  hundred  Persians  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Greeks  during  the  action. 

During  one  of  our  several  rides  to  this  part  of  Attica, 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  ascending  these  stony  hills,  and  traversing  the  heighte 
above  the  strait  in  every  direction.  From  the  first 
smnmit,  the  side  nearest  Athens,  where  the  throne  of 
Xerxes  has  by  some  conjectures  been  placed,  the  battle 
coidd  only  be  partially  seen :  but  from  the  middle  of 
the  second  eminence,  in  which  is  the  niche  alluded  to, 
every  part  of  both  fleets,  as  well  as  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  the  action,  might  have  been  distinctly  beheld. 
Those  who  have  placed  the  throne  a  mile  farther  down 
to  the  north-west,  on  an  eminence  of  Mount  Corydallus, 
cannot  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  positions,  as  from 
that  point  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  line  where  the 
Athenians  and  Phoenicians  were  engaged  must  have 
been  hidden  behind  the  projecting  rocks  of  the  promon- 
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tory ;  and  the  ship  of  Artemisia  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and  sinking  the  opposing 
galley  (the  action  which  called  forth  the  famous  ex- 
clamation of  Xerxes),  could  not  from  that  point  have 
been  beheld  at  all  by  the  Persian  king.® 

Prom  the  summit  of  the  highest  rock  of  Oorydallus  I 
had  a  view  of  Athens  to  the  east ;  the  Piraeus  was  to 
the  south-east,  on  my  left ;  before  me,  to  the  south,  was 
-^gina ;  Salamis,  with  its  bays  and  diminutive  towns, 
lay,  as  in  a  map,  at  my  feet ;  the  town  of  Megara  was 
visible  to  the  west-south-west,  farther  up  on  the  right, 
in  the  Saronic  gulf;  whilst  Eleusis,  with  its  spacious 
basin  and  spreading  plain,  appeared  under  the  mountains 
to  the  north-west :  an  extensive  prospect,  yet  a  space 
how  circumscribed,  to  contain  the  ruins  of  so  many 
cities,  once  the  capitals  of  flourishing  states ! 

The  road  to  the  ferry  over  the  strait  of  Salamis  con- 
tinues at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  comes  to  a  projecting 
piece  of  land  where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
cistern,  and,  above  that,  two  or  three  large  stones  that 
have  been  supposed  part  of  a  Heracl^um,  or  Temple  of 
Hercules.  A  path  ccmtinues  to  wind  round  the  rocks 
beyond  this  point,  until  it  joins  the  road  to  Eleusis  by 
Daphne,  after  having  doubled  a  second  headland.  This 
was  anciently  Amphiale,  attached  to  a  town  of  that 
name  famous  for  the  stone-quarries  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  passage  from  the  main  land  to  Salamis 
was  here  only  two  stadia,  and  Xerxes  intended  to  have 
thrown  a  mole  across  it.     A  modem  pier,  of  a  rude  con- 

'  Some  aocouDts  place  the  throne  on  Eerata,  above  Eleusis  (which,  it 
seems,  made  Wheler  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  either  Megala  or  Micra  Kerd), 
and  others  on  the  mountain  which  they  name  ^gialus,  meaning  that  hill  (also 
called  -^gilus)  where  was  the  Demos  ^gilia,  and  which,  under  the  name 
^galeon,  I  fancy  to  have  been  incorrectly  confounded  with  Corydallos.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  the  whole  range,  from  the  modem  village  of  Casha  to  the  straits 
of  Salamis,  seems  to  have  been  indiscriminately  called  by  both  names ;  and, 
that  one  author,  Pliny,  enumerating  the  Attic  mountajDs,  has  mentioned 
.^Jgialus,  and  omitted  CoiydaUus.  Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  Montes  (Atticse)  Bri- 
lessus,  ^gialus,  Icarius,  Hymettus,  Lycabettus. 
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struction,  serves  for  landing  and  embarking  the  horses 
passing  to  and  fro  over  the  ferry.  The  ferry-boat  here 
used  is  very  large,  with  sails,  and  well  made ;  we  put  our 
horses  into  it  very  eaaily.  The  direct  passage  is  not 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  yet  when  the  wind 
sets  down  the  strait  to  the  west  it  is  not  easy  to  cross ; 
and  I  was  nearly  an  hour  on  returning  from  the  island, 
as  the  ferry-boat  was  only  managed  by  two  men. 

Passing  over,  you  have  a  view  of  the  western  side  of 
the  long  tongue  oi^  land  projecting  from  the  island  to 
the  north-east,  and  formerly  called  the  Dog's  Tail  (Cy- 
nosura),  and  by  the  Italians  Pimto  Barbaro,  on  which, 
at  this  day,  are  some  stones  thought  to  be  part  of  the 
substructure  of  a  trophy  raised  by  the  Greeks  after  the 
victory ;  but  as  you  approach  nearer  to  the  island  the 
view  of  the  point  is  shut  out  by  another  projecting  piece 
of  land,  forming  one  side  of  a  bay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  pier,  where  the  ferry-boat  unloads. 
On  the  right,  entering  this  bay,  is  a  green  islet,  on 
which  a  few  cows  and  small  horses  are  fed,  but  where 
there  is  not  a  single  habitation,  though  there  are  two 
churches. 

On  my  excursion  to  Colouri,  after  landing  at  the  pier, 
and  with  some  diflSculty  getting  the  horses  out  of  the 
boat,  I  ascended  a  rising  groimd,  and,  passing  over  a 
gende  ascent,  ca&e,  in  half  an  hour,  to  a  village  of 
about  eighty  houses,  inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  called 
Ampelaki.  The  houses  were  more  neat  and  regularly 
built  than  those  of  the  villages  on  the  main-land,  white, 
and  with  flat  roofs.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ampelaki 
has  not  a  single  tree ;  the  soil  is  dry  and  rocky,  and 
chiefly  laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.*  •A  stony 
hiU  overlooks  the  village  to  the  south ;  and  the  rays  of 
the  summer's  sun  reflected  on  the  flat  unsheltered  cot- 
tages renders  the  residence  very  unhealthy  in  simmier ; 

•  Which  gave  the  name  to  the  village.--[1864.] 
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and,  indeed,  on  the  31st  of  January,  the  heat  appeared 
to  me  quite  oppressive. 

Strabo  mentions  that  the  harvest  in  Salamis  had 
ended  before  that  on  the  main-land  had  begun. 

The  site  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Salamis  is  near 
the  shore  of  the  bay  enclosed  to  the  east  by  Cynosura, 
an  hour  to  the  south-east  from  Ampelaki.  The  walls, 
four  miles  in  circumference,  might  be  traced  fifty  years 
ago,  but,  my  guide  assured  me,  were  at  present  not  to  be 
seen.  Some  inscribed  marbles  have  b^n  removed  thence 
to  the  village,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen,  particu- 
larly one,  still  in  exceedingly  good  preservation,  over 
the  porch  of  the  church-door,  which  is  mentioned  and 
was  copied  by  Chandler.  In  a  wall  near  this  church 
was  a  fragment  of  marble,  having  on  it,  in  alto-relievo,  a 
naked  leg  of  the  most  perfect  sculpture,  apparently  part 
of  a  whole  figure.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
this  marble,  but  the  owner  of  the  wall  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  part  with  the  piece. 

It  is  necessary  for  travellers  to  be  somewhat  circum- 
spect in  their  endeavours  to  procure  any  sculpture  or 
inscribed  marbles,  and  to  conceal,  in  a  measure,  their 
eagerness  to  be  possessed  of  them,  as  both  Greeks  and 
Turks  suppose  that  the  Franks  would  have  too  much 
sense  to  offer  large  siuns  for  blocks  of  stone,  were  they 
not  very  precious  in  some  way  or  tfie  other,  either  as 
amulets,  or  concealing  gold  or  jewels.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  Turk,  digging  in  his  garden  near  Athens,  dis- 
covered a  statue  of  Venus  Accroupie,  nearly  as  large  as 
life,  of  white  marble,  and  scarcely  mutilated.  A  Frank, 
to  whom  it  Was  shown,  incautiously  offered  fifty  zechins 
for  the  masterpiece.  The  Turk  refused  the  sum,  and 
broke  the  statue  in  pieces,  to  search  for  the  treasure 
which  he  supposed  it  to  contain  :  the  parts  were  put  to- 
gether afterwards  as  well  as  possible ;  and  a  cast  taken 
from  it,  which  was  shown  to  me,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
what  a  loss  the  fine  arts  had  sustained  by  the  injury 
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done  to  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  would  have  had  but 
few  rivals  amongst  the  relics  of  antiquity.  A  peasant 
of  Salamis  wore  on  his  finger  a  ring,  mounted  with  a 
most  beautiful  cameo,  and,  though  himself  ready  to  sell 
it,  was  prevented  by  his  wife,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
talisman  effectual  against  evil  spirits* 

From  this  village  we  rode  about  half  an  hour,  over  an 
open  country  of  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  to  the  town 
of  Colouri,  from  which  the  island  now  takes  its  name. 
This  is  a  larger  and  much  more  wealthy  place  than 
Ampelaki,  having  about  seven  hundred  houses,  and 
there  are  a  few  shops  in  the  bazar,  together  with  three 
of  four  coffee  houses.  It  is  situated  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  that  runs  seven  or  eight 
miles  into  the  island,  and,  being  at  least  three  miles 
broad,  gives  it  a  shape  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
broad  horseshoe.  The  inhabitants  of  Colouri  are  partly 
Greeks,  partly  Albanians,  but  have  no  Turks  amongst 
them,  except  such  as  may  come  to  traffic;  being  governed 
by  their  own  Codja-bashees,  and  paying  only  a  certain 
tax  annually  to  the  Porte,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral,  the  immediate  lord 
of  all  the  islands,  and  also  of  some  districts  on  the  main- 
land. 

The  tribute  of  the  Colouriotes  is  four  thousand  oches 
of  pitch,  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal  of  Tophana  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  this  they  collect,  not  only  in  Salamis, 
but  anywhere  on  the  mainland,  often  near  Smyrna, 
passing  over  to  Asia  in  bodies  of  three  and  four  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  and  encamping  in  the  forests  until 
they  have  furnished  themselves  with  the  necessary 
supply. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  of 
Colouri  was  preferable  to  that  of  those  on  the  mainland  ; 
they  had  more  the  air  of  free  men,  and  of  those  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  yet  their 
freedom  from  immediate   restraint  is  not   always   so 

VOL.  I.  z 
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agreeable  to  a  traveller  as  the  obedience  of  their  conti- 
nental countrymen. 

Several  wherries,  employed  in  fishing  for  red  mullet, 
which  abound  in  the  straits  and  about  the  island  of  Sa- 
lamis,  and  which  furnish  subsistence  for  some  natives  of 
Athens,  and  much  of  the  population  of  Colouri^-^gina, 
and  Megara,  were  lying  on  the  beach  under  the  town. 
It  was  my  wish  to  proceed  in  one  of  them  which  came 
from  ^gina,  on  a  visit  to  that  island ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly agreed  with  the  master  of  the  kieque  for  a  passage 
to  that  island  in  his  boat,  maimed  with  ten  men,  and 
ready  to  depart  the  same  evening.  Some  money  was 
advanced  to  the  Greek,  to  victual,  as  he  said,  his  boat. 
After  waiting  some  time  we  walked  to  the  beach,  where 
nothing  was  prepared,  and  only  six  of  the  sailors  would 
consent  to  go.  The  bargain  was  broken ;  and  as  the 
boat  was  too  large  to  be  managed  by  so  few  men,  I  was 
disappointed  of  my  voyage.  My  attendant  demanded 
the  piasters  he  had  given  in  advance  ;  but  here  he  was 
mistaken ;  for  the  Greek  declared  that  he  and  his  men 
had  been  dining  and  drinking  on  the  money,  and  that, 
though  he  was  extremely  sorry  that  the  men  he  had 
engaged  had  changed  their  minds,  yet  he  could  not  re- 
turn what  he  no  longer  possessed.  The  man,  on  being 
threatened  with  an  appeal  to  his  superiors,  said  he  be- 
longed to  iBgina ;  the  Codja-bashee  of  Colouri  declared 
he  had  no  control  over  him ;  and  accordingly  we  parted, 
not  a  little  enraged  by  the  provoking  coolness  of  the 
Greek,  who,  on  our  going  away,  most  politely  thanked 
me,  and  wished  me  good  evening  (eirxapKrrS  aa^  AvOevri^ 
tcaXri  rj  '(nrepa  (ray). 

It  was  not  so  much  the  cheating  as  the  unblushing 
manner  of  doing  it  that  gave  me  no  very  favourable 
impression  of  these  Greek  islanders. 

The  whole  length  of  Salamis,  from  east  to  west,  has 
been  reckoned  between  nine  and  ten  miles,  and  the 
breadth  of  it,  including  the  bay  of  Colouri,  cannot  be 
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much  less.*    It  has  only  one  river,  formerly  the  Bocaras, 
but  now  called  Tokolias. 

The  island  seems  uncultivated,  except  in  the  narrow 
valleys  between  the  hills  near  Colouri  and  Ampelaki, 
'where  wheat  and  barley  are  grown.  There  are  some 
thin  pine  forests  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  low  shrubs.  A  monastery**  to  the 
south-west  of  Colouri  is  the  most  agreeable  spot  in  the 
island,  being  shaded  by  a  few  trees,  and  watered  by 
a  plentiful  spring  of  pure  water.  The  monks  are  the 
richest  persons  in  Salamis.  Athens  is  still  considered 
the  mistress  of  the  island ;  most  of  the  inhabitants 
have  some  dealings  with  the  city ;  and  the  ferry-boat 
is  generally  employed  during  the  whole  day  in  trans- 
porting backwards  and  forwards  the  peasants  of  Am- 
pelaki and  Colouri,  with  the  riches  of  their  vineyards 
and  their  fields,  and  the  soap-ashes  procured  from  the 
lentisc,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  island.  The  women 
of  Salamis  are  of  a  fine  shape  and  handsome  face, 
superior  to  the  Athenians  of  the  same  condition.  They 
have  the  free  ingenuous  air,  without  any  of  the  vulgarity, 
of  the  peasant,  and  their  whole  manner  is  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  sprightliness  of  the  Albanian  and  the  polite- 
ness of  the  Greek  female. 


•  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  "  The  whole 
island,  measured  from  cape  to  cape,  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  is  about  three  miles 


more  than  that  of  ^gina." — ^Vol.  i. 
p.  58.— [1854.] 

^  I  presume  that  called  Phainero- 
m^ne  by  Dodwell.— [1864.] 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  eastern  side  of  Athens  —  Hyniettus  —  Ascent  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Cyriani  on  that  mountain — The  sacred  spring — Route  to  Mount 
Fentelicus  —  Angelo-Kipos  —  Callandre  —  The  monastery  on  Pentelicus 
—  The  marble  quarries  —  Return  by  another  route  —  Remains  of  the 
aqueduct. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  country 
westward  of  Athens,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  and  extract  whatever  may  appear  in- 
teresting from  the  notes  made  on  our  many  excursions 
to  that  quarter. 

To  the  south-east  of  Athens  the  country  is  intersected 
hy  Mount  Hymettus,  which  approaches  within  three 
miles  of  the  city,  and  is  divided  into  two  ranges  :  the 
first  nmning  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west ; 
the  second  forming  an  ohtuse  angle  with  the  first, 
and  having  a  direction  from  west-north-west  to  east- 
south-east.  The  first  range,  Hymettus,  properly  so 
called,  ends  about  four  miles  from  the  promontory 
Zoster,  now  Halikes ;  but  the  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  a  gap,  through  which  runs  the  road  leading  to  the 
Simian  promontory,  seeming  like  a  continuation  of  the 
same  mountain,  have  been  named  the  lesser  Hymettus.* 
The  great  range  is  now  called  Trello-Vouni ;  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gap  Lambra-Vouni,  from  the  ruins 

•  This  is  the  character  given  to  it  into  Romaic-Greek,  is  TpcXXo  /Sovyo, 

by  Meursius,  who  says  that  it  was  and,  into  Turkish,  Delhi-Dag,  or  the 

also  called  Svvhpoi,     Dodwell  gives  Mad  Mountain."   For  a  very  mterest- 

a  curious  account  of  the  derivation  of  ing   account  of  Hymettus    see  Uiia 

the  modem  name  of  the  larger  range :  author,    vol.    i.    p.    478    et   seq. — 

— "  ITius    Monte    Smetto    became  [1854.] 
Monte  Matto,  which,  being  translated 
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of  a  town,  one  of  the  ancient  Lampras^  (the  KoBimtpOtv, 
or  upper),  once  called  Lambra,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Lambrika,  containing  thirty  cottages. 

Hymettus  is  neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  moun- 
tain, being  a  flat  ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  sides  of  it, 
about  half  way  up,  are  covered  with  brown  shrubs  and 
heath,  the  flowers  of  which  scent  the  air  with  a  delicious 
perfume ;  the  wild  thyme  is  in  great  abundance,  but 
there  are  only  two  stands  of  beehives  on  the  mountains, 
and  very  little  of  the  real  honey  of  Hymettus  is  to  be 
now  procured  at  Athens,  where  it  is  still  justly  prized 
for  its  superior  flavour,  and  a  certain  aromatic  odour 
peculiar  to  the  plants  of  this  place,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  by  Sir  George  Wheler ;  a  small  pot  of  it  was 
shown  to  me  as  a  rarity.  From  the  city  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain  is  a  walk  of  three  hours.  Half 
way  to  this  point  there  is  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Cyriani,*  which  we  visited  on  the  16th  of  January. 

We  took  the  road  leading  from  the  gate  of  Hadrian's 
arch,  over  the  corn-grounds,  to  the  eastward ;  left  the 
Corinthian  columns  on  our  right,  and  continued  for  a 
mile,  perhaps,  approaching  towards  the  bed  of  the 
Ilissus.  We  had  on  our  left  hand,  a  little  before  us,  the 
village  of  Angelo-Kipos^  and  its  olive-groves.  We  soon 
came  to  where  two  ravines  join,  and  form  a  rocky  dell, 
in  which  in  winter  there  are  generally  small  pools  of 
water. 

This  is  what  travellers  (after  the  conjectures,  well 
founded  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  Wheler)  ^  have  agreed 
to  call  the  jimction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Eridanus  and 

*  There  were  two  Lampras,  both  of  the  tribes  Erectheis,  one  near  the  sea, 
the  other  inland ;  in  one  of  them  was  the  tomb  of  Oranaus,  the  ancient  Athe- 
nian king. 
"*        •  Before  the  time  of  Wheler  the  Cephissus  was  called  the  Eridanus. 


•  Called  originally  by  the  Turks  Ambel<5-Keix)s  in  his  text,  but  in  his 

Sirgiani,  according  to  Dodwell  (vol.  i.  note  says  he  will  not  be  positive  that 

p.  484). — ^[1854.1  the  true  reading  may  not  be  Angelo- 

^  Colonel   Leake  corrects    this   to  Kopos. — Researches,  p.  471. — [1864.] 
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the  Ilissus.  We  left  it  on  our  right,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
crossed  the  channel  of  the  Ilissus,^  which  winds  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Hymettus,  and,  riding  over 
some  dry  rocky  ground,  came  to  the  Eridanns,  or  rather 
to  a  deep  ravine  without  any  water,  along  the  banks  of 
which  we  continued,  on  a  bare  and  rugged  ascent,  until 
we  came  to  a  lonely  metochi,  or  farm-house ;  we  then 
crossed  the  ravine,  and  got  upon  the  sides  of  Mount 
Hymettus,  riding  on  a  perpetual  slope  through  thin 
olive-groves,  to  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyriani, 
called  Cosbashee  by  the  Turks,  enclosed  in  a  nook  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  ravine  of  the  river  running 
through  olive-groves  at  the  bottom  of  a  dell  beneath. 
The  monastery  of  St.  Cyriani  has  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  except  four  shafts  of  marble  columns  supporting 
the  dome  of  the  church.  The  ruin  from  which  these 
were  saved  was  probably  that  of  the  Temple  of  Venus ; 
for  the  fountain,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  sacred 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  which  the 
Athenian  matrons  used  to  frequent  for  its  medicmal 
virtues,  is  still  to  be  seen  a  little  above  the  monastery. 
To  this  we  were  conducted  by  one  of  the  monks.  There 
are  three  artificial  basins,  or  stone  troughs,  one  above 
the  other,  receiving  a  water  very  clear  and  cold ;  that 
in  the  middle  is  enclosed  in  an  arched  grotto,  possibly 
part  of  the  foimdation  of  the  Temple  of  Venus — five  feet 
wide,  eight  long,  and  twelve  high.  There  is  at  the  end 
of  the  cave  a  niche,  and  under  this,  to  the  right,  almost 
covered  with  a  large  slab  of  stone,  is  the  spring. 

•  The  Ilissus,  says  Strabo  (p.  400\  flows  from  the  region  above  Agne  and 
the  Lyceum,  and  the  fountain  whicn  Plato  has  commemorated  in  bis  Pba*- 
drus.  I'he  site  of  Agras  is  determined  by  that  of  the  foimtain  Callirhoe, 
before  noticed.  It  was  a  suburb  without  the  walls,  lower  down  to  the  south 
than  the  Stadium  of  Herodes,  beyond  the  river.  With  respect  to  the  Lyceum, 
also  in  the  same  quarter,  nothing  now  remaining  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  its 
ancient  place ;  the  large  stones  on  the  road  to  the  south,  more  than  a  mile 
beyond  the  Ilissus,  supposed  by  Chandler  to  have  belonged  to  the  walls  en- 
closing that  Gymnasium,  answer,  it  strikes  me,  much  better  to  the  Cynosarges, 
which  was  without  the  gate  Diochares,  and  not  far  from  the  barrows  near  the 

Demos  of  Alopeke.* 

■  Sfc  a  note  as  to  these  sites,  p.  275. — [1854.] 
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The  miraculous  virtues  of  the  water  have  survived 
the  temple  and  the  worship  of  Venus.  Our  conductor 
told  us  that  once  a  year,  on  the  feast  of  Panagia,  many 
of  the  Greek  females  of  Athens  repair  to  this  grotto, 
light  up  the  niche  with  small  wax  tapers  as  oflFerings 
to  the  Virgin,  and  then  drink  and  wash  in  the  spring, 
which  eases  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  is  annually 
blessed  from  above  by  the  descent  of  two  doves,  who 
play  round  the  fountain,  and  reascend  to  heaven.  The 
man  assured  us,  to  remove  all  incredulity,  that  a  Des- 
potes,  a  monk  of  Cyriani,  had  seen  them  himself;  but 
that  he  was,  indeed,  the  most  holy  man  in  the  whole 
coimtry .  The  vicinity  of  the  sacred  spring  was  anciently 
catled  Pera,  signifying,  perhaps,  beyond  the  river. 

When  Procris  suspected  her  Cephalus  of  inconstancy, 
she  traced  his  footsteps  to  the  side  of  a  sacred  fountain 
near  the  purple  hills  of  Hymettus,  and  saw  the  green 
bank,  whose  soft  herbage  still  remained  impressed  with 
the  vestige  of  his  lovely  form.  "  The  arbutus,  the  rose- 
mary, the  laurel,  the  dark  myrtle,  the  leafy  box,  the 
frail  tamarisk,  the  slender  cytisus,  and  the  graceful  pine, 
united  their  varied  foliage,  which,  together  with  the 
blades  of  long  grass,  trembled  under  the  gentle  pressure 

of  the  rising  breeze." "  When  next  he  left  her 

embraces,  to  follow  the  chace  on  Hymettus,  she  hastened 
to  the  woods,  and,  leaving  her  maidens  in  the  valley 
below,  advanced  into  the  recesses  of  the  grove  towards 
his  favourite  retreat.*  .  .  .  ." 

The  holy  spring,  the  hill,  the  valley  beneath,  seem 
to  point  out  the  scene  of  the  fatal  adventure ;  but,  on 
our  winter  visit  to  the  spot,  the  wild  shrubbery  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  and  the  purple  tinge  of  the  mountain's 
side  was  changed  into  a  more  sombre  hue. 

At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fountain,  on  the  side 

*  Ovid  de  Arte  Aman.  lib.  iii. 

"  Est  propc  purpiireos  colics  florentis  Hymetti 
Fons  saccr '* 
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of  the  hill  to  the  westward,  is  a  mined  chapel  of  St 
Marc,  in  which  the  monks  of  Cyriani  are  buried.  It  is 
on  a  most  elevated  spot,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Athens,  and  having  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  the  waving  line  of  low  hills  which  lie  at 
the  foot,  and  are  the  roots,  of  the  larger  mountain. 

There  is  a  way  to  ascend  Hymettus  on  horseback, 
but  the  direct  path  above  Cyriani  is  accessible  only  to 
foot-passengers.* 

The  position  of  the  mines  in  this  mountain,  in  the 
cavities  of  which  the  best  honey  was  formerly  found, 
and  of  the  marble-quarries,  has  rather  been  guessed  at 
than  actually  discovered  :  the  cave  shown  to  Chandler 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  neither. 

Hymettus  was  reckoned  amongst  the  cantons  of  Attica, 
but  of  what  tribe  is  imknown  :  it  had  on  its  summit  an 
image  of  Jupiter,  instead  of  which  single  statue  there 
are  now  fifty  chapels  or  consecrated  caves. 

Mount  Pentelicus,^  at  this  day  called  Pendele,  and 
sometimes  Mendele,  must  be,  I  should  think,  one^-third*" 
higher  than  Hymettus,  and  its  height  is  the  more  ap- 
parent as  it  rises  with  a  peaked  summit  into  the  clouds. 
The  range  of  Pentelicus  runs  from  about  north-west  to 
south-east,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  oi 
Attica,  overhanging  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing 
imperceptibly,  at  its  northern  extremity,  with  the  hills 
of  Brilessus,  now  called,  as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Fames, 
Ozea.  The  highest  peak  of  Pendele  is  in  a  direction 
east  north-east  from  Athens ;  and  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  city  is  about  two  hours  and  a  half, 
between  seven  and  eight  miles.  An  object  of  curiosity 
to  all  travellers  are  the  marble-quarries  of  Pentelicus, 

'  So  we  were  told ;  but  Mr.  Dod-  the  more  modem  name  was  derived 

well  ascended  the  hill  on  horseback  from  the  Demos  Pentele,  still  surviving 

iu  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  from  in  the   present    MendelL — Northern 

the  monastery  (p.  489).— [1854.]  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p,  430.— {1854.] 

*•  Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  the  •  3500  feet,  but  Hymettus  is  a  few 

ancient  name  was  Brilessus,  and  that  feet  higher. — [1854.] 
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which  supplied  not  only  Athens,  but  many  other  parts 
of  Greece,  with  the  precious  materials  of  their  temples, 
stadiums,  and  statues. 

There  is  a  monastery,*  the  most  wealthy  in  Attica, 
which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  moimtain,  and  is  gene- 
rally used  as  a  baiting-place  by  those  who  visit  the 
quarries. 

The  road  leads  through  the  gateway,  covered  with 
the  marble  of  Antoninus's  aqueduct.  It  continues  over 
the  corn-grounds,  having  the  mountain  now  called  the 
hill  of  St.  George  immediately  on  the  left ;  two  white 
pillars,  at  half  a  mile  distance,  are  on  the  left  of  the  path, 
with  an  inscription  signifying  that  they  were  erected  by 
a  Turk,  who  shot  his  arrow  from  one  point  to  the  other. 
In  half  an  hour  it  comes  to  some  olive-groves,  having 
to  the  right  the  junction  of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus, 
and  two  stone  reservoirs,  by  which  Athens  is  supplied 
with  water. 

In  these  olive-groves  is  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  called  Agios  Asomatos.^  Two  Corinthian 
capitals  are  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  supplied,  perhaps, 
from  the  Temple  of  Yenus  in  the  gardens  formerly  in 
this  quarter.  Not  far  beyond  the  olive-groves  is  the 
before-mentioned  village  of  Angelo-Kipos,  hidden  in 
pleasant  groves  of  olives  and  cypresses,  and  in  gardens 
of  orange  and  lemon  and  other  fruit-trees,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  low  range  of  the  hill  of  St.  George;  It  is 
the  nearest  of  the  villages  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  withdraw  during  the  summer  heats.  A  stone 
causeway  runs  the  length  of  the  gardens;  and  two 
fountains,  with  marble  facings,  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  on  the  right  of  the  path. 

Angelo-Kipos,  small  as  it  is,  has  still  a  history  at- 

*  The  modem  Greeks  do  not  attend  to  the  aspirate,  and  Agios  is  here  spelt 
as  they  pronounce  it,  without  the  H. 


'  Called,  according  to  Dodwell,  Mcndeli,  as  being  the  largest  on  the  moun- 
tain.—[1864.] 
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tached  to  it ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pallene,  a  town  to 
the  north  near  Pentelicus,  would  not  intermarry  with  the 
natives  of  Angelo  of  the  tribe  Pandionis,  on  account  of 
their  treachery,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Theseus.* 

After  this  village  the  country  is  quite  open  and  bare, 
and  the  soil  light  and  stony,  but  it  is  ploughed  and 
sowed  in  many  parts,  and  there  is  in  some  spots  a  vine- 
yard.    Low  fragrant  shrubs  are  in  abundance. 

The  low  and  stony  range  of  St.  Greorge  is  still  on 
the  left  of  the  road  :  to  the  right,  a  wide  plain,  between 
the  north-east  end  of  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus,  opens 
upon  you  as  you  advance,  and  is  seen  stretching  down 
far  to  the  south.  A  road  runs  across  this  plain,  which 
is  called  the  plain  of  Spatha,*  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attica  :  it  is  the  same  district  which  modem  travellers 
have  mentioned  with  the  name  of  Mesoghia.  An  hour 
beyond  Angelo-Kipos  the  path  goes  through  a  larger 
village,  of  a  himdred  houses,  surrounded  with  olive- 
groves,  called  Callandre,  and  from  this  spot  emerges 
again  into  the  open  plain,  continuing  for  half  an  hour 
along  the  side  of  a  watercourse,  until  it  comes  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  Here  large  flocks  of  goats,  tended  by 
a  caloyer,  or  monk,  are  seen  cropping  the  scanty  herb- 
age on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Ascending  the 
mountain,  you  soon  come  into  pine-woods  and  other 
evergreens,  and  arrive  at  the  monastery  before  alluded 
to  in  three  hours  from  Athens,  having  travelled  in  a 
direction  about  east-by-north.    " 

This  building  is  in  a  niche  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by 
an  olive-grove,  through  which  a  copious  stream  falls 
down  a  pebbly  channel  into  the  plain  below.  A  green 
plot  before  the  door  of  the  monastery  is  shaded  by  a 
spreading  plane-tree. 

«  See  Wheler,  470 ;  and  Chandler,  171 ;  but  Plutarch,  in  hia  Life  of  Theseus, 
says  this  of  the  Demos  Agnous,  of  the  tribe  Acamantis. 


"  May  not  this  Spatha  be  derived    the  ancient  Sphcttian  Way  which  ran 
fix)m  tlie  Attic  borough  Sphettus,  and^    from  Athens  to  Laurium  ? — ri854.] 
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The  entrance  into  the  square  court  of  the  building 
is,  as  usual,  through  a  small  door,  plated  with  iron. 
Three  sides  of  the  court  are  fitted  up  with  small  cells, 
whitewashed,  and  swept  very  clean  ;  that  of  the  Egou- 
menos,  or  Abbot,  has  sofas,  and  a  carpet,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers.  A  well,  and  a  tree,  from  which  the 
iron  hoop  that  calls  them  to  prayers  is  suspended,  are  on 
one  side  of  the  yard.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  stands 
the  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  plastered  in  every 
part  with  gilt,  and  bespeaks  the  wealth  of  the  fraternity. 

The  monastery  owns  several  metochis,  or  farms,  in 
different  parts  of  Attica,  in  the  superintendence  of 
which  the  numerous  body  of  monks  are  dispersed  over 
the  country ;  so  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  five  or 
six  at  a  time  at  Mendele.  The  original  tribute  of  this 
monastery,  paid  to  the  support  of  the  mosk  of  Yalide, 
at  Constantinople,  was  six  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
honey,  at  five  dollars  a  quintal,  and  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  been  since  increased. 

When  we  visited  the  place  the  monks  seemed  to 
live  well,  and  set  before  us  a  repast  of  eggs,  dried 
olives,  and  honey,  with  a  wine  of  an  excellent  flavour, 
and  a  palatable  rossoglio ;  yet  they  called  themselves 
poor,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  we  should  suppose  that 
they  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Such  a  report 
might  increase  the  tax  which  they  pay  to  the  Porte  for 
protection. 

From  the  monastery  to  the  marble-quarries  is  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  minutes,  the  path  climbing  the  mountain 
to  the  north,  through  thick  woods  of  evergreens,  over 
very  steep  and  unequal  groimd,  but  having  here  and 
there  the  appearance  of  a  track  formerly  much  used.  It 
is  not  possible  to  go  the  whole  way  on  horseback. 

You  come  suddenly  on  the  caverns,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  angle  formed  by  two  pre- 
cipices of  marble,  evidently  smoothed  by  art,  and  cut 
into  their  present  form  for  the  sake  of  the  materials. 
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These  precipices  are  hung  with  ivy,  which  overshadows 
the  mouth  of  the  caverns.  On  a  ledge  half-way  up,  of 
the  one  on  the  left  hand,  with  neither  a  descent  nor 
ascent  to  it,  is  the  small  stone  house  which  Chandler 
supposed  a  station  for  the  sentinel  at  the  quarries,  but 
which  the  modem  Greeks  believe  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  an  ascetic,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  more 
probabiliiy :  for  the  masonry  appears  of  a  much  later 
date  than  would  correspond  with  the  conjecture  of  the 
traveller. 

Before  you  enter  the  caves  the  caloyer  that  attends 
you  from  the  monastery  Strikes  a  fire,  and  lights  up 
several  small  wax  tapers  and  strips  of  pine  for  torches, 
which,  however,  are  not  necessary  until  you  get  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  recess.  On  entering,  which  can  be 
done  without  stooping,  you  see  at  once  two  small  stone 
sheds  overgrown  with  ivy,  with  mouths  like  that  of 
an  oven.  If  these  were  habitations  for  the  workmen, 
nothing  could  be  contrived  more  inconvenient.  I 
should  rather  think  them  remains  of  the  stone-work  of 
forges  employed  in  making  and  refitting  the  necessary 
tools. 

On  the  right  of  these  sheds  you  ascend,  by  a  flight  of 
three  steps,  to  two  ruined  chapels,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  faint  traces  of  painted 
saints.  Through  an  aperture  which  served  for  a  win* 
dow  to  one  of  them,  and  which  is  latticed  by  the  over- 
hanging ivy,  there  is  a  view  of  the  extent  of  coimtry 
beneath.  The  choice  of  cemeteries,  tombs,  and  solitary 
caves,  amidst  the  depth  of  forests,  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  worship,  which  was  a  subject  of  reproach 
against  the  early  Christians,  and  was  adopted  at  first  by 
necessity,  was  afterwards  continued  by  inclination,  and 
a  veneration  for  the  spots  made  holy  by  ancient  piety. 
In  Turkey  the  cause  which  originally  drove  the  Lud- 
fiigaces  to  these  recesses  still  exists,  and  the  sacred 
mysteries  are,  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  are 
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dedicated,  at  this  time  performed  in  the  hollows  of  rocks, 
and  in  many  other  spots  as  wild  and  remote  as  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus. 

The  Greeks  in  our  company  crossed  themselves  most 
devoutly  at  entering  and  quitting  the  ruined  chapels. 

Proceeding  lower  down,  the  cavern  widens,  but  is 
not  very  high;  water  distils  from  the  roof,  which  is 
marble  of  the  most  beautiful  tinge,  a  faint  rose-colour, 
and  fretted  with  a  thousand  petrifactions.  Turning 
down  to  the  right,  the  excavation  becomes  more  pic- 
turesque, worked  into  many  fantastic  shapes,  and 
adorned  with  arches  and  slender  pillars,  some  of  them 
complete,  others  nearly  formed,  with  the  drop  trem- 
bling from  the  white  icicle  above  towards  the  rising 
crystal  below.  On  the  left  of  the  inner  recess  is  a 
small  hole,  which  you  are  directed  to  enter.  This  you 
do  on  your  knees,  with  a  light,  and,  sliding  down  for 
some  time  through  an  aperture  only  large  enough  to 
admit  your  body  lengthways,  you  come  to  ten  steps, 
and,  descending  these,  to  a  cavily  where  you  can  stand 
upright,  and  where  many  names  of  travellers  are 
scored  and  traced  in  smoke  upon  the  stone.  Below 
this  spot,  two  or  three  steps  farther,  is  a  spring  of  cold 
water,  the  well  formerly  in  use  for  working  the  marble- 
quarries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  last  time  these  quarries  were 
resorted  to  by  the  Athenians  was  when  Herodes  built 
his  stadium.  After  that  period  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  might  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  what- 
ever marble  materials  were  wanted  for  new  works. 

Either  the  petrifactions  have  obliterated  the  marks 
of  the  tools  in  the  interior  caverns,  or  those  excavations 
were  only  used  as  a  shelter  to  the  workmen,  the  per- 
pendicular precipices  without  being  the  surface  whence 
the  marble  was  cut  away.* 

•  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  some  rough  de-    rocky  precipice  without  the  caverns, 
signs  of  temples  cut  on  the  face  of  the    made,  he  thinks,  by  the  ancient  stone- 
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The  means  used  to  transport  the  enormous  blocks  of 
marble  which  were  used  in  the  edifices  of  Athens,  from 
such  a  spot  as  the  Pentelican  quarries,  must  remain  a 
secret  to  the  moderns.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  pos- 
sible that  carriages  of  any  description  could  ever  have 
ascended  so  far  up  the  hills ;  and,  whatever  the  mecha- 
nical knowledge  of  the  ancients  may  have  been,  the 
labour  must  have  been  infinite  to  convey  entire  such 
masses  nearly  two  miles  down  the  steep  sides  of  a 
mountain. 

Two  monstrous  fragments  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
path,  a  Kttle  below  the  quarries :  these  are  cut  into  a 
shape  somewhat  circular,  the  angles  being  smoothed  oflF, 
and  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  blocks  were 
thus  prepared  to  facilitate  the  rolling  of  them  down 
the  hill,  or  gently  pushing  them  with  levers,  a  process 
somewhat  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  when  the  descent 
was  more  regular,  and  the  path  more  carefully  cleared. 

But  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  marbles  down 
the  mountain  could  not  have  been  greater  than  that  of 
raising  them  up  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis ;  and,  lastly, 
elevating  them  to  a  great  height,  after  being  partially 
carved,  without  any  injury  to  the  finest  sculpture,  into 
their  positions  in  the  building.  One  piece  of  marble 
alone,  part  of  the  roof  of  the  propylaea,  is  twenty-seven 
feet  long  and  seven  wide,  with  a  proportionate  depth. 
The  stupendous  architraves  of  Hadrian's  Temple  must 
have  been  raised  sixty  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  yet 
these  are  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  Egyptian 
granites,  which  one  cannot  believe  to  have  been  raised 
by  engines,  any  more  than  the  vast  buildings  of  massy 
stones  seen  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  arrival 
among  the  Peruvians,  a  people  who  knew  not  the  use 
of  iron,  but,  after  smoothing  their  materials  against 

cutters   in   their  idle  hours  (vol.  i.    in   the   ascent    to    the    quarries. — 
p.  500).    We  did  not  see  them,  nor    [1864.] 
did  we  discern  the  marks  of  wheels 
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each  other,  had  recourse  to  the  lever  alone  for  the  whole 
work. 

In  order  to  vary  the  ride  from  the  monastery  of 
Mendele,  you  may  return  by  a  road  almost  as  short  as 
that  through  Angelo-Kipos,  and,  after  leaving  the  vil- 
lage of  Callandre,  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross  at  the 
extremity  of  the  low  range  of  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
going,  for  about  two  miles  over  heath  and  scantily-sowed 
land,  to  a  watercourse.  The  hill  of  St.  George  is  then 
on  your  left ;  before  you,  and  on  your  right  hand,  you 
have  an  open  country  skirted  with  large  woods  of  olive- 
trees,  a  continuation  of  the  groves  on  the  plain  of 
Athens. 

Behind  is  a  village  in  olive-trees,  Manisi  ;•  and  higher 
up,  under  Pentelicus,  Cephissia,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable country  towns  in  Attica,  and  which  is  seen 
afar  oflf,  being  distinguished  by  the  dome  and  minaret 
of  a  mosk.  Cephissia  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  it  is 
three  hours  from  Athens. 

After  travelling  about  half  a  mile  on  the  side  of  the 
watercourse  you  see  a  massy  portion  of  the  remains  of 
the  aqueduct  founded  by  Hadrian  to  convey  water  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Pentelicus,  across  a  gap  in  the 
western  end  of  the  hill  of  St.  George,  to  New  Athens. 
Some  arches  of  a  considerable  height  cross  the  bed  of  the 
watercourse  :  they  are  in  ruins,  but  afford  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  entire  structure. 
Half  a  mile  below  these  arches  you  meet  with  a  similar 
remain,  but  with  piers  more  perfect,  also  crossing  the 
bed  of  the  watercourse,  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  former,  so  as  to  induce  an  opinion 
that  there  were  two  branches  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
aqueduct. 

Not  long  after  these  second  remains  the  path  turns 

*  Marusi  preserves  in  its  name  a    of  Atbomonnm. — Athens  and  Attica, 
record  of  the  Amanisian  Artemis —    p.  196. — ^[1854.] 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Attic  village 
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to  the  left,  and  strikes  into  some  olive-groves  where 
there  are  a  few  mud  houses,  when  it  crosses  the  Ce- 
phissus  over  a  hridge,  which  is  itself  a  small  aqueduct, 
and  is  used,  together  with  some  wicker  troughs,  to  turn 
two  over-shot  mills. 

On  emerging  from  the  groves  you  have  Athens  full 
in  view  before  you,  and  travel  for  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  over  a  plain  of  corn-grounds  into  the  city  ;  ex- 
cept that  at  half  a  mile  from  the  walls  you  pass  through 
a  hollow,  having  the  hill  of  St.  George  en  your  left,  and 
on  your  right  a  high  rocky  mound,  looking  like  a  frag- 
ment loosened  from  the  neighbouring  hill. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Route  from  Athens  to  Cape  Colonne —  Vari  — The  Paneum  —  Nympholepsy 
—  Ennea  Pyrgoi  —  Kerat^  —  The  caverns  in  Mount  Pani  —  Route  to 
Colonne  —  Return  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica  to  Kerat^. 

Ox  the  19th  of  January  Lord  Byron  and  myself  left 
Athens,  accompanied  by  our  Albanian  Vasily,  and  a 
native  of  Athens  called  Demetrius  Zographos,  a  young 
man  who,  having  lived  some  years  at  Trieste,  spoke 
Italian  and  wore  the  Frank  habit.  We  had  two  bag- 
gage-horses and  two  led-horses,  which,  together  with  our 
own  four,  were  conducted  by  two  sourgees,  or  postmen. 

It  was  half  past  eleven  when  we  left  the  city.  We 
took  the  road  directly  south,  crossing  the  bed  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  in  half  an  hour  arrived  at  some  large  cut 
stones,  regularly  placed.  These  have  been  before  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  the  supposition  of  Chandler  that  they 
are  vestiges  of  Alopece :  the  barrows  are  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  plain  to  the  right.  In  another  hour, 
after  turning  a  little  more  to  the  east,  and  keeping 
nearer  to  Mount  Hymettus,  we  came  to  some  more  large 
stones,  like  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  and  the  mouth  of 
an  ancient  well :  other  barrows  are  at  the  right  hand. 

The  enumeration  given  by  Strabo  of  the  towns  of 
this  part  of  Attica,  near  the  shore,  refers  these  few 
remains  to  iExone,  the  town  of  the  tribe  Cecropis, 
the  evil  disposition  of  whose  inhabitants  became  pro- 
verbial, and  added  another  verb  to  the  language, 
synonymous  with  "  to  slander  and  to  abuse  ."^  Hymet- 
tus diminishes  in  height  at  this  point,  and  runs  south- 
south-east. 

VOL.  I.  2   A 
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We  now  turned  east-south-east,  over  uneven  stony 
ground,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  which  stretches 
about  three  miles  farther  into  the  sea,  to  form  the  pro- 
montory Zoster,^  now  HaUkes :  and,  for  the  last  hour 
riijing  through  thickets  of  low  pines  and  firs,  we 
arrived  at  Vari,*  a  metochi,  or  farm,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Agios  Asomatos.  Here  are  five  cottages, 
at  the  best  of  which  lives  the  caloyer  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  farm.  With  this  monk  we  made 
preparations  for  staying  during  the  night ;  but,  leaving 
our  luggage,  set  out  immediately  to  visit  the  Paneum 
discovered  by  Chandler,  and  alluded  to,  as  some  suppose, 
by  Strabo,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajiaphlys- 
tus,  of  the  tribe  Ajitiochis,  where  was  the  temple  of 
Venus  Colias.  We  arrived  at  this  celebrated  cave, 
riding  northwards  over  woody  knolls,  and  climbing  a 
hill,  near  the  top  of  which  is  the  entrance,  not  very 
easy  to  find.  A  "servant  of  the  caloyer's  attended  us  to 
the  spot  with  fir-torches,  and  preparations  for  striking 
a  light.^ 

You  descend  perpendicularly  into  the  first  landing- 
place  in  the  cavern,  by  means  of  three  branches  of  a 
tree  fallen  near  the  spot.  At  the  landing-place  you  see 
two  apertures ;  one  to  the  left,  a  little  precipitous,  and 
the  other  before  you,  down  an  easy  descent,  where  you 
may  walk  upright.  Here  the  fire  is  prepared,  and  the 
torches  are  kindled. 

Here  are  some  large  letters,  the  first  specimens  ob- 
servable of  the  several  very  ancient  inscriptions  to  be 
seen  in  the  cave ;  they  are  carved  on  the  rock,  which  is 

'  After  ^xone  was  the  long  promontory  Zoster.  At  Zoster  was  tbe  altar 
of  Minerva,  Apollo,  Diana,  and  of  Latona,  who  was  believed  to  have  brou^t 
forth  her  children  on  that  spot,  or,  as  others  relate,  to  have  loosened  her  rone, 
whence  the  name  of  the  place. — Pans.  Attic. 


•  Wordsworth  says  this  is  on  Hy-  Vari  (Bari)    to   the   cave    occufaed 

mettus.    It  is  on  the  lower  Hymettus.  twenty-four  minutes,  and  calls  the 

— [1854.]  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  Rspsfina 

*»  Dodwell  says  that  the  ride  from  (vol.  i.  p.  550). — [1854.] 
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cut  down  perpendicularly.  Immediately  on  the  left 
handy  going  downwards,  is  what  looks  like  a  lion's 
head,'  but  carved  very  rudely  and  disfigured ;  on  the 
right  is  a  defaced  inscription.  Descending  lower,  you 
have  petrifactions  hanging  Trom  above,  andcising  from 
below ;  one  representing  a  small  entire  pillar,  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  grotto,  is  particularly  striking. 
Beyond  this  the  cave  turns  to  the  left,  and  you  come 
to  the  lowest  part  of  it,  where  is  a  spring  of  water 
collected  in  a  small  artificial  basin.  Turning  from  the 
well  to  ascend  to  the  other  aperture,  and  on  the  left  on 
the  side  of  the  rock,  you  see  a  figure  in  relief,  as  large 
as  life,  very  rudely  cut,  and  seeming  to  represent  a 
man  with  some  instruments  in  his  hand,  apparently 
looking  one  way  and  walking  the  other.  The  earth 
has  been  heaped  up  nearly  as  high  as  the  knees  of  the 
figure,  but  when  it  has  been  cleared  away  both  the  feet 
have  been  found  to  be  turned  inwards. 

I  took  a  sketch  of  this  singular  piece  *of  sculpture, 
which,  from  the  letters  employed  in  the  inscriptions, 
has  been  considered  of  extreme  antiquity,  prior  certainly 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  by  the  Athenians. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  just  to 
suppose  that  this  strange  figure  is  a  specimen  of  the 
first  rude  essays  made  by  the  Greeks  towards  the  art 
in  which  they  afterwards  produced  such  noble  master- 
pieces. 

Archidamus,  the  Pheraean,  whom  the  inscriptions 
discover  to  have  been  the  maker  of  the  grotto,*  and 
who  seems  to  be  represented  with  the  implements  of 
his  labour,  may,  most  probably,  have  not  been  a  sculptor 
by  profession.  What  sort  of  tool  he  carries  in  his  left 
hand  is  not  very  discernible,  but  that  in  his  right 
appears  more  suitable  for  digging  than  carving. 

*  It  is  a  lion's  head — the  frequent  •*  See  the  picture  in  Wordsworth 
ornament  of  ancient  fountaiDS,  sym-  (p.  173),  not  very  unlike,  but  Mr. 
bolical  of  water.     See  previous  note.     Dodwell's  plate  is  far  better.— [1854.] 
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Above  the  figure,  on  the  left  side  of  it,  are  two 
inscriptions,  giving  in  two  places,  one  tinder  the  other, 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  cave,  and  the  original  of 
the  image/ 

This  is  the  figure  of  Archidamus  ** — 


Above  this  spot,  towards  the  entrance,  is  an  oval 
niche,  with  small  steps  before  it.  On  the  right  of  this 
is  a  headless  statue  in  a  chair,  much  mutilated,  and 
supposed  to  represent  Isis,  the  Egyptian  Ceres ;  and  at 
the  right  of  the  statue  is  a  misshapen  block  of  stone, 


•  But  the  names  are  spelt  diiferently 
—the  upper  is  APXEAHM02,  the 
uuder  is  APXEAAM02 ;  and  Mr. 
Dodwell  thought  they  did  not  repre- 
sent the  same  individual. — [1854.  J 

^  The  inscriptions  were  given  incor- 


rectly in  my  first  edition.  They  art 
to  be  found  in  Boeck,  Cor.  Ins.  Gr.  456, 
and  I  would  refer  to  the  instructive 
comment  on  them  in  *  Athens  and  At- 
tica,* chap.  XXV. — See  the  Appendix 
to  these  volumes. — [1854.] 
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whicli  Chandler  considered  an  Ithyphallus,  but  which 
would  not,  without  a  previous  hint,  strike  any  one  to 
be  the  resemblance  of  that  impure  symbol.  Between 
the  niche  and  the  Isis  is  a  stone  rudely  inscribed  on 
both  sides,  from  which  the  traveller  before  mentioned 
copied  the  purport  of  these  words — "  Archidamus,  the 
Pher86an  and  Chollidensian,  made  this  dwelling  for  the 
Nymphs ;"  and  "  Archidamus  the  Pheraean  planted  the 
garden  for  the  Nymphs/'  The  oval  niche  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  a  statue  of  Pan,  from  the  in- 
scription riANOS,  still  extant  underneath. 

Above  the  Isis  are  two  names  of  travellers,  cut  deeply 
and  carefully  into  the  stone,  Fauvel,*  Foucherot  :  our 
Greek  pointed  them  out  as  antique  inscriptions. 

To  the  left  of  the  sedent  statue,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance above  the  figure  of  Archidamus,  is  the  aperture 
out  of  the  cave,  which  is  ascended  by  steps  cut  out  in 
the  rock,  slippery,  and  much  worn,  and  requiring  a 
little  climbing  to  mount. 

Many  of  the  petrifactions  of  this  cavern  are  in. shapes 
almost  as  human  as  the  rude  pieces  of  sculpture  them- 
selves ;  and  the  growing  spars  and  crystals  were  the 
admiration  of  the  shepherds,  who  looked  upon  the  stone 
as  endowed  with  a  principle  of  animation,  forming  itself 
into  arched  grottoes  and  couches  by  the  side  of  pure 
fountains,  at  the  command  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Nymphs.  The  pious  rustic  conceived  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  handiwork,  or  perhaps  the  persons,  of  the 
deities  of  the  woods,  in  their  most  favourite  recesses ; 
and  a  wish  to  conciliate  their  favour,  or  avert  their 
wrath,  prompted  him  to  improve  their  habitation.  A 
small  trench,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  filled  with  earth, 
was  planted  with  a  few  flowers  or  herbs,  and  became 
their  garden,  and  the  rude  figures  or  emblems  of  such 

"  Mr.  FauveVs  exploits  were  not  of  these  was  sold  amongst  the  curio- 
confined  to  this  inscription.  He  re-  sities  of  Mr.  Choiseul  GoiiflBer's  Mu- 
moved  some  of  the  large  stalactite  seum  at  Paris,  in  1808. — Dodwell, 
columns  that  adorned  the  cave.     One  vol.  i.  p.  552. — [1854.] 
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gods  as  were  thought  to  preside  over  the  country  were 
selected  as  fit  objects  to  ornament  or  consecrate  the 
holy  grotto. 

The  votary  was  believed,  and  doubtless  believed 
himself,  to  be  possessed,  and  an  epithet  was  found  out, 
and  attached  to  his  name,  which  at  once  expressed  the 
excess  of  his  piety,  or  perhaps  his  passion  :  for  the 
nymphs  were  known  not  only  to  permit  but  solicit 
the  love  of  mortals.  He  became  a  nympholept;  and 
famished  another  tale,  to  be  magnified  by  the  credulity 
of  the  religionist,  and  adorned  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 
After  his  death  he  was  revered,  and  perhaps,  like 
Trophonius,  worshipped;  and,  having  been  himself 
deluded,  contributed  in  his  turn  to  the  folly  of  others. 
Thus,  when  some  credit  was  attached  to  such  a  disease, 
many  were  found  willing  to  confess  themselves  so 
deranged,  and  we  learn  that  nympholepsy  was  epidemic 
amongst  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain 
cave  in  CithaerOn. 

The.  subterranean  worship  of  the  ancients  embraced 
not  only  that  of  the  Nymphs,  of  Bacchus,  Priapus, 
Ceres,  and  Pan,  but  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  other 
deities.  Jupiter  himself  had  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida,  in 
Crete ;  and  one  was  shown  by  the  Phrygians  of  The- 
misonium,  before  which  were  the  figures  of  Hercules, 
Apollo,  and  Mercury,  who  had  conducted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  this  secure  retreat  during  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls.*  But  the  sylvan  deities  were  the  usual  tenants 
of  these  grottoes :  for  them,  as  for  the  fairies  of  modem 
superstition,  ^'  the  bowl  was  duly  set ;"  and  one  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Paneum  near  Vari  directed  those 
who  visited  the  place  to  offer. 

The  ancient  Athenians  followed  the  precept  of 
Triptolemus,  directing  them  to  worship  the  gods  only 
with  the  productions  of  the  earth :  and  the  niches  in 

•  Pausa.  Phocic  p.  671. 
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the  holy  caves,  the  earliest  of  temples,  were  cut  to 
receive  the  cakes  of  meal  and  fruits,  the  oil  and 
wine,  of  which  the  humble  oflferings  consisted,  and 
which  were  believed  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
divinities.  So  convinced  were  the  people  of  the  actual 
presence  of  those  whom  they  adored,  that  their  grottoes 
had  two  entrances,  one  of  which  was  reserved  for  men, 
but  the  other  for  immortals/  This  peculiarity  was 
observed  of  the  caves  in  Ithaca  and  near  Heraclea, 
and  that  of  Archidamus  has  been  described  as  having 
a  similar  contrivance.  The  left-hand  entrance  is  cer- 
tainly artificial. 

The  Paneum  near  Vari  contains  nothing,  like  Homer's 
cavern,  "  wonderful  to  behold,"  but  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient  vestige  of  the  religion  of  Greece  in  existence, 
and  will  most  probably  be  pointed  out  to  the  inquiring 
traveller  long  after  the  last  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
shall  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  Grotto  of  Archi- 
damus may  outlast  the  Temple  of  Pericles. 

The  cave  is  now  the  resort  of  the  shepherds,  who, 
however,  have  done  it  no  further  injury  than  blacking 
the  roof  and  sides  of  it,  at  the  first  landing-place,  with 
the  smoke  of  their  fires. 

Beturning  from  this  spot,  we  had  a  view  of  Cape 
Zoster,  or  Halikes,  and  of  the  assemblage  of  small 
islands,  called  Cambo  Nisia,  before  us ;  to  the  left,  at 
the  farthest  distance,  was  the  projecting  land  of  Attica, 
and  a  promontory  which  shuts  out  the  view  of  Sunium, 
called  Katapheke.  Before  this  promontory  lay  a  rocky 
island,  the  name  of  which  is  now  Gadar6nisi  (Asses' 
Island),  but  was  anciently  the  Fosse  of  Patroclus. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Vari ;  and  as  it  was  very 
fine,  the  moon  shining  bright  in  a  clear  sky,  we  rambled 
about  for  some  time  on  a  terrace  near  the  house,  which 
has  been  paved,  and  is  made  use  of  for  an  aldni,  or 

♦  'AXX'  'KBav6Tiav  Mi  cWii^.-OAYXS,  N. 
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com-floor,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  Chandler,  There 
is  something  exceedingly  agreeable  in  the  minute 
descriptions  of  that  traveller  to  those  who  journey  over 
the  same  spots  which  he  visited. 

Before  our  departure  from  Vari  the  next  morning  I 
walked  out  towards  a  bay  a  little  below  the  village,  over 
some  cultivated  land,  where,  amongst  several  bushes, 
there  are  the  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  town.  In 
one  place  were  the  shafts  of  three  small  marble  columns, 
standing  in  an  enclosure,  apparently  the  ruin  of  a 
church.  In  another  was  a  large  circular  basin,  or 
trough,  and  the  mouth  of  a  fountain,  also  in  marble. 
At  Vari,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  small  church,  is  a 
marble  lion,  nearly  as  large  as  life,  with  the  legs  of  a 
man  bestride  him.  The  head  and  legs  of  the  lion,  as 
well  as  the  body  and  feet  of  the  rider,  are  wanting; 
but  what  remains,  particularly  the  swell  of  the  loins  of 
the  animal,  is  of  fine  worlonanship.*  On  each  side  of 
the  church  door  is  a  sepulchral  inscription,  on  a  circular 
piece  of  ornamented  marble  : — 

HNinnOS  APISTOMAXH 

HNinnOY  BOYAAPXOY 

These  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  place 
below.  I  did  not  see  the  inscription  which  recorded  a 
native  of  Anagyrus,*  and  caused  the  supposition  that 
the  site  of  the  Attic  town  of  that  name  was  on  the  flat 
below  Vari.  Below  these  remains,  nearer  the  shore, 
are  some  salt-pits. 

A  Anagyrus  was  a  town  of  the  tribe  Erectbeis ;  it  contained  a  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods :  it  was  the  name  also  of  a  plant  of  a  most  pungent  odour ; 
and  of  a  hero,  whose  signal  vengeance  in  punishing  some  neighbours  who  bad 
insulted  his  gods,  or  efie  the  nature  of  the  plant,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, ^Avayvpov  kivcIp.^ 


■  Stuart  thought  these  remains  belonged  to  Thorai. — [1854.] 


*>  It  is  now  generail]^ admitted  that  Vari  corresponds  with  the  site  of  Anagjrrus.— 
[1854.] 
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At  a  little  past  twelve  we  set  forwards  on  our  journey, 
and  rode  for  an  hour,  south-south-east,  through  woods 
of  pine;  we  then  entered  some  hilly  grounds,  and 
turned  east-south-east,  also  through  pine  woods.  Here 
we  met  large  droves  of  oxen  belonging  to  the  metochi 
of  Vari ;  they  were  of  a  kind  smaller  than  the  Scotch 
cattle,  and  generally  black. 

We  had  lost  sight  of  the  sea  soon  after  leaving  our 
village.  In  half  an  hour  we  crossed  near  the  extremity 
of  a  plain  extending  far  up  to  the  northwards.  This 
plain  is  that  of  which  mention  has  been  before  made 
under  the  name  of  the  plain  of  Spatha,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  district  immediately  near  Athens  by 
the  range  of  H^ettus. 

A  mile  out  of  our  road  to  the  left  of  the  north  we 
saw  several  square  towers  in  ruins,  called  Ennea  Pyrgoi ; 
but  the  number  of  these  imsightly  structures  is  less 
than  that  which  gave  them  their  denomination.  We 
rode  to  them,  and  found  nothing  worth  notice.  On  a 
slope  of  a  hill,  at  some  distance,  we  saw  the  large 
village  of  Marcopoli,  containing  three  hundred  houses, 
more  to  the  northward,  in  the  same  plain  of  Spatha. 
The  plain  is  open  and  well  cultivated,  having  besides 
tracts  of  pasture-land,  covered  with  flocks  and  herds : 
it  is  bounded  by  Pentelicus  to  the  north,  and  by  some 
high  lands,  which  form  the  shore  of  Attica,  to  the  east. 

In  Ennea  Pyrgoi  I  do  not  recognise  the  "  ruins  of  a 
town  built  on  a  rock,''  to  which  Sir  Q.  Wheler  has 
given  the  same  name,  and  has  conjectured  it  to  be  the 
site  of  the  lower  Lampra.  This  spot  is  several  miles 
inland,  and  the  coast  iff  not  to  be  seen  from  it  on  account 
of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  which  terminate  it  to  the  south. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  that  which  he  calls  a 
desolate  church,  near  the  site  of  Anaphlystus.* 

We  rejoined  the  baggage-horses  at  a  small  village, 

'  It  is  now  supposed  to  be  repre-    five  miles  t<^the  north  of  Siinium. — 
aeuted  by  the  village  of  Anaphyso,    [1854.] 
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"  Kalyvia  Kouvara ;"  our  direction  was  then  south-east, 
in  an  open  cultivated  plain.  In  half  an  hour  we  came 
to  the  head  of  another  large  tract  of  flat  open  country ; 
a  village,  Kouvara,  was  on  our  left,  at  the  site  of  some 
low  hills ;  a  range  of  mountains  called  Pani  was  on  our 
right,  running  parallel  with  our  route. 

Travelling  onwards  in  the  plain  for  another  half-hour, 
we  arrived,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  village  of  Keratea. 
Here  we  put  up  for  the  night  in  a  large  mud  cottage 
belonging  to  the  Codja-bashee. 

Keratea  (which,  according  to  Wheler-,'  was  "  an  an- 
cient and  great  city,  until  destroyed  by  corsairs  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  ")  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Albanians,  and  contains  about  two  Itindred  and  fifty 
houses.  Three  or  four  of  the  peasants  are  of  the  better 
sort,  and  reputed  rich,  as  being  themselves  the  owners 
of  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  not  renters,  as  is  the 
case  at  almost  all  the  villages  of  Attica,  where  the  com- 
mon tenure  is,  that  the  peasants  shall  pay  one-half  of 
the  produce  of  their  lands  and  their  stock,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  their  landlords,  and  out  of  the  remainder 
raise  their  taxes  for  the  Porte,  and  their  contributions 
for  their  owrn  priests,  and  support  themselves.  Every 
expense  devolves  upon  the  tenant,  who,  by  the  unde- 
fined terms  of  his  tenure,  becomes  almost  the  slave  of 
his  landlord ;  and,  on  pretence  of  having  made  large 
profits,  is  liable  to  repeated  extortions  as  moieties  due 
to  his  master. 

Keratea  is  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  now 
called  Pani,*  which  are  not  a  continuation  of  Hymettus, 
as  represented  in  most  maps,  arid  yet  have  not  been, 
that  I  am  aware,  distinguished  by  any  ancient  name, 
unless  they  are  a  part  of  Laurium. 

*  See  Wheler,  A  Journey,  &o.,  p.  the  death  of  Myrrhin^,  one  of  the 

448.— [1854.1  victims  of  the  great  plague  at  the 

**  Here,  in  the  church  of  St.  Deme-  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

trius,  Dr.  Wordsworth  *aw  the  very  — Athensand  Attica,  p.  185.— [1854.] 
ancient  metrical  inscription  recording 
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A  little  before  the  sun  was  set  I  climbed  some  dis- 
tance np  the  hill,  from  which  I  had  a  very  commanding 
prospect,  including  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ne- 
groponte,  Macronisi  or  Long  Island,  near  the  eastern 
coast,  as  far  as  Sunium,  and  several  islands  to  the  south 
of  that  promontory.  Attica  at  this  point  appeared  very 
narrow,  the  eastern  shore  running  from  north-north- 
west to  east-south-east.  The  two  ranges  of  Hymettus 
were  very  distinctly  seen,  lying  in  the  direction  before 
described. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerat^  is  very 
light  and  stony,  and  gives  but  a  scanty  return  to  the 
husbandman;  indeed  the  general  multiplication  of 
grain  in  Attica  is  five  and  six  for  one,  and  never  more 
than  ten. 

Chandler  thought  Marcopoli  to  be  Potamus;  and, 
from  some  remains  seen  by  Wheler,  supposed  Keratea 
to  be  Thoricus ;  but  a  port,  still  called  Therico,  is  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  distance  to  the  south-east.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  modem  towns  of  this  country 
may  have  been  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
places,  for  the  conveniency  of  making  use  of  the  ruins ; 
but  there  is  something  a  little  too  arbitrary  in  fixing 
upon  the  few  vestiges  occasionally  seen  as  certain  re- 
maina  of  the  towns  distinguished  by  particular  mention 
in  ancient  authors  :  they  may  very  easily  be  the  marks 
of  one  of  the  many  Attic  towns  of  which  we  only  know 
the  names. 

The  two  days  after  our  arrival  at  Keratea  were  so 
rainy  as  to  induce  us  to  defer  our  expedition  to  Cape 
Colonne  until  fairer  weather;  but  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  few  hours'  sunshine  to  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain Pani  in  search  of  a  cave  of  which  we  had  heard 
many  wonderful  stories  from  our  host.  Demetrius, 
the  Athenian,  and  an  old  man  as  a  guide,  accom- 
panied me. 

We  ascended  for  some  time,  and,  ttfming  round  the 
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eastern  extremity,  came  to  the  south  side  of  the  range. 
The  clouds  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hills  retarded  our 
progress;  hut  after  scrambling  up  some  way  in  the 
mist,  we  again  found  ourselves  in  the  light.  The  sun 
shone  above  head  in  a  clear  blue  sky ;  and  whilst  the 
coimtry  below  seemed  like  an  expanse  of  white  water, 
the  ground  where  we  stood,  and  the  summits  of  other 
mountains,  had  the  appearance  of  innumerable  islands 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

Arriving  with  much  diflSculty  near  the  top  of  the 
range  of  hills,  we  came,  after  a  long  search,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern.  A  fragment  of  impending  rock  almost 
concealed  the  entrance.  We  leaped  down  on  the  first 
landing-place,  and  there  struck  a  light ;  and  having  each 
of  us  taken  a  pine-torch  in  our  hands,  together  with  a 
supply  of  strips  of  the  same  wood,  let  ourselves  down 
through  a  very  narrow  aperture,  where  there  was  a 
choice  of  two  entrances,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left.  Creeping  down  still  farther,  we  came  at 
once  into  what  appeared  a  large  subterranean  hall, 
arched  overhead  with  high  domes  of  crystal,  and  di- 
vided into  long  aisles  by  columns  of  glittering  spars — 
in  some  parts  spread  into  wide  horizontal  chambers,  in 
others  terminated  by  the  dark  mouths  of  steep  recesses, 
descending,  as  it  seemed,  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

The  vast  magnificence  of  nature  was  joined  with  the 
pleasing  regularity  of  art.  We  wandered  from  one 
grotto  to  another,  until  we  came  to  a  foimtain  of  pure 
water,  supplied  partly  by  a  stream  that  trickled  down 
the  petrifactions  depending  from  the  roof,  and  pafty 
by  a  spring  bubbling  up  from  the  rock  below.  By  the 
side  of  this  basin  we  loitered  some  time,  when,  as  our 
torches  were  wasting,  we  resolved  to  return ;  but  after 
exploring  the  labyrinth  for  a  few  minutes,  we  found 
ourselves  again  at  the  fountain  side,  and  began,  not 
without  reason,  to  be  somewhat  alarmed  ;  for  the  guide 
here  confessed  that  he  had  forgotten  the  intricacies  of 
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the  caverns,  and  knew  not  how  we  should  ever  recover 
our  path. 

We  were  in  this  situation,  roaming  through  ranges 
of  the  cavern,  and  now  and  then  cUmbing  up  narrow 
apertures,  totally  ignorant  of  our  position  for  many 
minutes,  and  the  last  strip  of  fir  was  consuming,  when 
we  saw  a  ray  gleaming  towards  us,  and,  directing  our 
steps  that  way,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Had 
our  light  been  extinguished,  there  would  have  been 
but  little,  if  any,  chance  of  our  escape.  The  splendour 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  would  have  vanished  with  the 
last  blaze  of  our  torch,  and  the  fairy  palace  been  at  once 
converted  into  a  dark  inextricable  cavern,  a  dungeon, 
and  a  tomb.  The  mind  cannot  easily  picture  to  itself 
any  "slow  sudden"  death  more  terrible  than  that  of 
him  who  should  be  buried  in  these  subterranean  soli- 
tudes, and,  after  a  succession  of  faint  hopes  and  eager 
eflforts,  sink  at  last,  subdued  by  weakness  and  despair. 

The  peasants  of  Kerat^  informed  us  that  this  cave, 
which  is  well  known  and  talked  of  in  Attica,  but  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  by  any  traveller,  has 
within  it  a  thousand  suites  of  grottoes,  extending,  as 
they  believed,  through  the  centre  of  the  mountain  below 
their  town.  The  spar  with  which  it  abounds  is  of  the 
purest  white ;  and  they  told  us  that  some  travellers  had 
carried  away  several  horse-loads  of  it.  The  wolves 
frequently  resort  to  it,  and  we  were  advised  to  carry 
our  pistols  in  readiness  for  a  rencounter  with  one  of 
these  animals. 

I  did  not  observe  any  marks  of  carving  in  the  rock, 
or  anything  from  whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this 
cave  had  anciently  been  dedicated  to  Pan  or  the  Nymphs  ;• 
yet  its  size  and  magnificence  render  it  a  dwelling  much 
more  suitable  to  the  rural  deities  than  the  grotto  of 
Archidamus. 

•  In  *  Athens  and  Attica,'  p.  183,     the  mountain  is  said  to  have  derived 
however,  it  is  called  a  Paneium,  and    1(8  name  from  it. — [1854.] 
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Returning  from  the  cave,  we  went  into  a  farm  where 
two  or  three  caloyers  reside.  It  is  on  a  steep  declivity 
about  half  way  up  the  hill,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  grove 
pf  olive-trees.  A  small  chapel  of  St.  John  is  within 
the  enclosure ;  and  near  this  is  an  arched  grotto,  with  a 
cold  spring  in  a  large  stone  basin  sunk  in  the  earth, 
supplied  by  a  stream  that  distils  in  perpetual  drops  from 
the  roof  of  the  cell.  The  basin  is  large  enough  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  bath,  and  is  so  used  by  the  caloyers 
(who  have  adjusted  to  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  a  rude 
wooden  door)  during  the  violent  heats  of  summer.  The 
water  trickles  from  above,  like  the  streams  of  a  con- 
tinued shower-bath,  and  must  have  the  same  agreeable 
effect,  without  the  violent  shock  produced  by  sudden 
aspersion. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  monk  who 
showed  us  the  grotto  pointed  to  this  distillation  as  a 
standing  miracle  performed  by  the  saint  in  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel. 

The  day  after  the  ascent  of  Mount  Pani  was  so  un- 
interruptedly rainy  as  to  prevent  our  proceeding  from 
Kerat^a ;  but  the  morning  after  (January  23,  1810)  we 
set  out  at  half-past  nine  for  Cape  Colonne,  leaving  our 
baggage  behind  us,  as  we  intended  to  return  to  the 
village  the  same  night.  We  took  first  a  direction  south- 
south-east,  over  rough  barren  groimd,  until,  in  half  an 
hour,  we  turned  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  Pani. 
At  this  spot  there  were  two  roads — one  towards  the 
south,  to  the  Port  Therico  ;  the  other  west-south-west, 
to  a  village  called  K^tapheke.  This  latter  route  we 
took ;  and  proceeding  over  woody  knolls,  kept  more  to 
the  south-west  and  south-south-west,  coming  at  last  to  a 
flat  plain,  terminated  by  a  bay  with  a  cape,  and  a  small 
island  before  it  to  the  west. 

Here,  in  a  marshy  flat  near  the  sea,  were  some  large 
salt-pits.  I  take  a  promontory  to  the  west  of  the  bay 
to  have  been  Astypalsea,  which  was  that  next  to  Zoster, 
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immediately  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Thoreae  or 
ThoraB,  and  an  island  facing  it  may  be  that  once  called 
Eleusa. 

Proceeding  a  short  time  by  a  watercourse,  we  turned 
to  the  south-south-east,  and,  keeping  the  sea  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  sight,  went  over  a  rocky  hill,  until  we 
came  to  Katapheke,  a  village  of  a  few  huts,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  long  promontory  that  stretches  beyond  it 
far  into  the  sea,  and  is  the  next  projection  to  the  west 
of  Cape  Colonne.  Katapheke  is  reckoned  four  hours 
from  Keratea,  the  route  very  circuitous  and  rough,  but 
we  were  only  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  performing  the 
distance. 

After  leaving  this  village  the  path  took  us  over 
woody  hills,  until  we  came  to  a  solitary  metochi,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  mountain  scenery,  when 
we  struck  more  southward,  along  the  course  of  a  dry 
river,  having  in  front  huge  perpendicular  precipices, 
covered  with  pines  and  other  evergreens,  running  east 
and  west.  In  order  to  get  round  this  range  we  con- 
tinued a  little  more  to  the  right,  until  we  came  nearly  to 
the  sea-shore ;  and  turning  again  to  the  east,  and  climb- 
ing over  the  foot  of  the  hills,  had  our  first  view  of  Cape 
Colonne,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

We  rode  for  some  time  over  a  rough  uneven  path, 
just  above  the  sea-shore,  when  we  crossed  a  long  bay,  at 
the  west  side  of  which  was  a  small  rocky  island.  On 
this  rock  the  waves  burst,  though  it  was  nearly  calm, 
with  a  loud  murmur,  and  covered  the  shelving  sides  with 
white  foam. 

After  riding  along  the  bay  we  passed  upwards  to  the 
site  of  the  ruins,  by  a  steep  but  not  very  long  ascent, 
and,  climbing  over  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall,  which 
has  foiui^een  rows  of  massy  stones  still  standing,  came 
to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias. 

The  proportions  of  this  temple  may  be  judged  of  from 
that  part  of  it  which  is  still  standing,  and  it  appears  to 
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have  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lei^rel  ground  on 
the  promontory.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  an  hexa- 
style,  the  columns  twenty-seven  feet  in  height;  the 
whole  edifice  being  of  very  white  marble,  and  of  the 
most  perfect  architecture.  Nine  columns,  without  their 
entablatures,  front  the  sea  in  a  line  from  west-north- 
west to  eastH30uth-east ;  three  are  standing  on  the  side 
towards  the  land,  the  north ;  and  two  with  a  pilaster 
next  to  the  comer  one  of  the  northern  columns  towards 
the  sea  on  the  east,  and  on  a  line  with  the  last  column 
but  one  of  the  nine  on  the  south-eastern  side.  Some 
large  fragments  of  the  cell  are  scattered  about  in  the 
western  front,  and  the  ruins  of  a  pilaster  which  was 
thrown  down  about  sixty  years  ago  lie  in  heaps  at  the 
front  towards  the  east.  These  are  covered  with  the 
names  of  travellers. 

The  whiteness  of  the  marble  has  been  preserved  pro- 
bably by  the  sea  vapour,  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan*s 
triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  near  the  mole,  immediately 
on  the  beach,  retains  a  freshness  and  polish  superior  to 
any  remains  in  more  inland  situations. 

The  rock  on  which  the  columns  stand  is  precipitous, 
but  not  inaccessible  nor  very  high.  The  picture  in 
Falconer's  *  Shipwreck,'  which  it  much  resembles,  has 
made  it  familiar  to  many  who  never  heard  of  Minerva, 
nor  of  the  Sunian  promontory.  There  is  another  steep 
craggy  neck  of  land,  stretching  from  the  east  side  of  the 
cape  to  the  south-south-east.* 

To  the  north-west,  under  the  brow  of  the  rock,  is  a 
circular  creek,  which  was  formerly  the  port  of  the  town 
Sunium.''  The  fragments  of  wall  before  noticed  are 
part  of  the  fortifications  with  which  that  town  was 
surroxmded  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Simium, 


•  This  may  have  been  the  site  of  accnrate  representation  of  the  Sunian 

the  other  Sunian  temple  dedicated  to  Promontory,  with  its  ruins,  in  the 

Neptune  lovvidpaTos. — [1854.]  unedited  *  Antiquities  of  Attica'  (chap. 

^  There  is  a  very  interesting  and  viii.). — [1854.] 
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belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  was  considered  an  im- 
portant post,  and  as  much  a  town  as  Piraeus,  but  cannot 
have  been  very  large ;  yet  Euripides,  in  his  *  Cyclops,* 
talks  of  the  "  rich  rock  of  Sunium,"  by  which  he  might 
allude  to  the  wealth  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium, 
but  hardly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  view  from  Cape  Colonne  presents,  on  the  west, 
the  promontory  Katapheke,  and  very  near  to  that  head- 
land the  abrupt  rocky  island,  now  called  Gadaronisi, 
but  whose  ancient  denomination  was  the  Fosse  of  Pa- 
troclus,  as  it  was  once  surrounded  with  a  wall  by  an 
-Egyptian  admiral  of  that  name,  to  defend  the  coast 
against  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.*  It  is  now 
uninhabited  arid  entirely  a  .desert,  without  a  herb  or 
shrub  upon  its  rugged  surface ;  but  it  was  formerly  in 
repute  for  the  great  quantity  of  ebony-wood  which  it 
produced.  Beyond  Gadaronisi  is  a  smaller  island, 
Archinda,  formerly  Belbina. 

The  view  to  the  north,  or  the  land  side,  is  terminated 
very,  soon  by  high  and  abrupt  hills,  covered  with  pines 
and  aboimding  in  marble.  These  hills  were  formerly 
the  mountain  Laurium ;  and  it  should  seem  that  about 
the  promontory  Katapheke  was  the  town  Laurium,* 
which  is  mentioned  as  being  near  to  the  island  Patro- 
clus.^  One  or  two  of  the  shafts  of  the  ancient  silver- 
mines,  for  which  this  moimtainous  region  was  so  cele- 
brated, have  been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  a 
specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was  shown  to  me  at 
Athens. 

The  whole  of  the  country,  from  the  plain  of  Athens 
to  Sunium,  on  the  side  both  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
-^gean  Sea,  composing  the  strip  of  land  that  forms  the 

•  Pans.  Attic,  p.  1,  edit.  Xyland.  '  Jhid, 


*  Supposed  to  have  preserved  nearly    about  five  miles  north  of  Sunium. — 
its  ancient  name  in  Lkgrona,  a  village    [1854.] 
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southern  extremity  of  Attica,  was  called  Paralos,  or  the 
Maritime.  It  was  laid  waate  on  both  sides,  towards 
Peloponnesus  and  towards  Euboea  and  Andros,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  long  war.*  On  the  east,  quite  dose 
to  the  land,  is  the  island  Helene,  called  Macr6nesi,  or 
Long  Island,  running  from  south-south-west  to  northr 
north-east,  narrow  and  rocky,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
roadstead  between  its  own  shore  and  the  coast  of  Attica, 
for  several  miles. 

Beyond  Macronesi  is  Zea,  then  Thermia,  and  next 
Serpho  (Cea,  Xyihnos,  Seriphos)  ;  all  long  low  land, 
lying  in  a  line  successively,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  one  large  island  stretching  to  the  south.  In  the 
utmost  distance,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  island  St. 
Gkorge.  The  high  lands  of  Argolis,  about  the  Cape 
Scylleum,  that  form  the  other  extremity  of  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  are  also  visible  at  a  distance  computed  to  be  about 
two  or  three  and  twenty  miles.*  The  spear  and  the 
crest  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  in  the  Acro- 
polis, might  be  seen  by  those  sailing  near  Sunium.* 

After  remaining  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
cape,  under  the  columns  of  the  temple,  we  set  out  to 
return  to  Keratea  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  not 
keeping  quite  close  to  the  shore,  but  going  over  a  hilly 
road,  through  woods  of  pine,  low  cedars,  and  bushes  of 
lentisc,  until  we  came  to  a  bay  or  port,  passing  by 
some  wells,  called,  as  is  the  port,  Passia  Pegadhia,  the 
Pasha's  Fountain;  and  in  an  hour  from  Oolonne  to 
Gadaromandra,  a  large  double  port,  the  horns  projecting 
far  on  each  side,  the  largest  and  more  southerly  port 
having  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  the 

•  Thucyd.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

•  Wheler'a  Journey,  Ac.,  p.  423,  edit.  London,  1682. 


•  Mr.  Bodwell  says  not  nearer  than  my  first  edition  remarked  the  impoe- 

five  miles  from  the  promontory.    He  sibility  of  the  all^^  fact,  with<xit 

corrects  die  error  which  lavs  down  the  referring  to  the  Greek  text.---{1854.] 
distance  to  Sunium  itself.    I  had  in 
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smaller  one,  whose  mouth  is  only  a  few  yards  across, 
and  choked  by  a  bar  of  sand,  lying  from  east  to  west. 

From  Gadaromandra,  after  riding  about  three  miles 
over  a  barren  country,  near  the  sea,  we  passed  a  port 
called  Panorma,  large  and  open,  the  southern  cape 
stretching  farther  than  the  northern,  and  lying  from 
east  to  west :  between  this  place  and  the  last  port  are 
the  shafts  of  the  silver-mines,  a  little  out  of  the  way  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  At  the  back  of  Port  Panorma 
there  is  a  salt-marsh. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
Port  Therico,  not  passing  close  to  the  sea,  so  that  we 
did  not  observe  another  port,  called  Agastirachia,  be- 
tween Panorma  and  this  last  place.  Therico  is  a  large 
open  port,  in  a  direction  from  east-north-east  to  west- 
south-west,  fronted  by  the  northern  extremity  of  Mao- 
ronesi,  and  a  point  to  the  north  of  north-west  from 
Sunium.  On  the  south-west,  west,  and  north,  there  is 
a  marshy  plain  of  some  extent,  terminated  on  every 
side  by  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are  to  the  south, 
where  was  probably  the  point  called  Besa,  on  Mount 
Laurimn.  The  most  considerable  branch  of  the  silver- 
mines  reached  from  the  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  on 
Laurium,  to  Besa,  and  was  defended  by  the  fortress  of 
Thoricus  to  the  north,  and  Anaphlystus  to  the  south, 
at  equal  distances  from  Besa,  which  height  it  was  pro- 
posed also  to  fortify,  as  an  additional  security. 

In  some  bushes  in  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  port, 
we  saw  a  few  large  fragments  of  marble  columns,  the 
remains,  as  the  traveller  Le  Roi  thought,  of  a  very 
ancient  temple,  and  upon  a  small  stony  eminence  to  the 
north  a  piece  of  wall,  a  vestige,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  fortifications  of  Thoricus.* 

*  There  is  a  riew  of  the  remains  of  and  says  the  city-wall  was  two  miles 
a  theatre  in  DodweU,  voL  i.  p.  587»  and  a  half  in  circuit  The  Doric 
and  also  in  Wordsworth,  p.  175.  columnar  edifice  alluded  to  by  Le  Roi 

Dodwell  describes  the  remains  at  was  examined  by  order  of  the  Dilet- 
Thoricus  as  interesting  and  extensive,    tanti  Society,  in  1812,  and  Dodwell 

2  B  2 
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Thoricus  was  a  considerable  town  of  the  tribe  Aca- 
mantis,  receiving  its  name  from  Thoricns,  a  Cyprian, 
and  supposed  by  the  ancient  Athenians  to  have  been 
the  coimtry  of  Cephalus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
between  Simium  and  Potamus, 

We  struck  into  the  plain  to  the  north-west,  and 
came  to  a  village  of  a  few  huts  on  a  woody  knoU,  and 
then  went  north-north-west  through  a  pass  in  the  hills ; 
after  which,  we  passed  over  some  extent  of  ground, 
over  a  brow*  covered  with  cinders,  the  remnants  of  the 
mines,  a  branch  of  which  may  have  been  in  this  quarter. 
Pieces  of  ore,  chiefly  of  copper,  with  a  small  portion  of 
silver,  are  occasionally  picked  up  by  the  peasants  on  this 
spot.  No  inconsiderable  quantity  of  valuable  metal 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  G.  Wheler,  collected  hence, 
and  actually  worked  by  the  Greeks  at  Athens,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.*^ 

We  continued  our  journey  over  bare  stony  ground, 
interspersed  with  heath  and  low  shrubs,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  point  where  the  road  joined  the  path  we  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  at  the  extremity  of  the  range  of 
Pani,  and  came  at  half-past  four  to  Kerat^  having 
made  a  circuit,  as  computed,  of  twelve  hours. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  large  tract  of  country 
we  had  seen  only  three  small  villages  and  one  solitary 
farm ;  in  all  not  thirty  houses.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  district  was  ever  much  peopled;  the  daves  who 
worked  the  mines  of  Laurium  formed  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  its  population,  and  the  few  towns  on  the  coast 
were  inhabited  by  fishermen ;  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil,  except  in  a  few  spots,  would  not  admit  of  pasturage 

»«  A  Journey,  &c.  &c,  p.  448,  edit.  London,  1682. 


gives  the  dimensions  of  the  columns,  '  Athens  and  Attica,'  where  the  har- 

and  shape  and  size  of  the  Temple,  hour  of  Therioo,  a  league  in  hreadtb, 

Bee  chap,  ix.,  unedited  '  Antiquities  of  is  called  Porto  Mandri. — [1854.] 

Attica,'  hy  Dilettanti  Society,  1835.  ■  Called  "  Soon,"  from  the  heaps  of 

See  also  the  five  plates  in  DcNdwell's  scoria  found  on  it. — Athens  and  At- 

*Pela8gic  Remains,'  1834.    See  also  tica,  p.  178.— [1854. "i 
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or  agriculture.  The  people  of  Paralos  were  thus  entirely 
attached  to  the  sea,  and  were  the  best  sailors  in  Attica  : 
even  their  religious  festivals  partook  of  their  nautical 
habits,  and,  instead  of  the  dances  and  the  processions  of 
the  Panathenaea,  they  had  galley-races  round  the  Sunian 
promontory,  in  honour  of  the  Minerva  who  presided 
over  their  temple.  Except  those  of  Anaphlystus,  who 
were  esteemed  for  their  manufactures  of  vases,  the  Para- 
lians  did  not  excel  in  any  art  unconnected  with  their 
way  of  life,  and,  as  the  naval  dominion  of  the  republic 
declined,  diminished  both  in  numbers  and  importance  : 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  the  mines,  about  the 
year  650  u.c,  completed  the  destruction  of  this  district, 
and  all  its  towns  were  soon  after  in  a  manner  deserted. 
The  creeks  and  caves  with  which  this  angle  of  Attica 
abounds  afford  a  retreat  to  the  Mainotes,  and  other 
pirates  of  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias  is  not,  at  all  times,  un- 
attended with  peril.*  The  peasants,  however,  generally 
keep  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  overhanging  the 
coast,  and  the  approach  of  any  suspicious  boats  is  notified 
to  the  villages,  which  are  immediately  secured  against 
surprise. 

*  Lord  Byron  was  exposed  to  ^eat  tic  sound  heard  by  one  of  his  Alba- 
risk  in  a  visit  he  subsequently  paid  to  nian  followers.  The  pirates,  though 
the  ruins.  He  has  given  an  account  twenty-five  in  number,  did  not  like 
of  his  adventure,  and  seems  to  have  to  attack  twelve  well-armed  men. — 
ascribed  his  safety  to  a  sort  of  prophe-  [1854.] 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Route  from  KeraWa  tx)  Port  Raphti  —  That  port  described  —  Route  from 
Raphti,  through  Kata-Yriona  and  Apano-Vrlona,  and  by  Caliva  l^tha,  to 
the  Plain  of  Marathon  —  View  of  the  plain  —  Battle  of  Mamthon  —  Route 
from  the  plain  to  Athens  —  The  Cave  of  Pan  —  Stamati  —  Cophlssii. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  tlie  24tli  of  January  we  left 
Kerat^,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Marathon ;  but  as  it  was 
our  wish  to  take  a  view  of  Port  Raphti,  we  sent  our 
baggage  on  the  direct  road  by  Marcopoli,  going  ourselves 
towards  the  coast,  in  an  easterly  and  east-north  easterly 
direction/  For  half  an  hour  we  rode  over  a  cultivated 
plain,  and  then  turned  north-east  amongst  hills,  after 
continuing  in  which  for  another  hour  we  had  a  view  of 
Port  Raphti  through  a  vista  formed  by  high  woody 
mountains.  We  wound  down  these  hills  by  a  steep  and 
craggy  path,  until  we  came  to  a  torrent-bed,  and  a  few 
huts  constructed  with  boughs  of  trees :  and  then,  keeping 
by  the  side  of  the  watercourse,  through  pine-woods,  we 
reached  the  sea-shore  in  a  little  less  than  two  ho^rs  from 
Kerat&t,  travelling  down  an  easy  slope  to  the  port. 

Raphti,  the  ancient  port  of  Prasi»,*  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Athens,  is  a  much  more  commodious  as  well 
as  a  larger  harbour  than  Piraeus ;  and  being,  as  it  were, 
scooped  out  of  the  feet  of  high  hills,  crowned  with 
forests  of  a  perpetual  verdure,  affords  not  only  a  secure 
but  a  most  romantic  retreat. 

'  Between  Port  Therlco  and  Port  Raphti  there  are  four  small  fiflhing-bar- 
bours: — 1.  Vrisaki;  2.  Turoo  Liminia;  3.  Thascalio;  4.  Ka^e-Thalassa. 
One  of  them  was  hurge  enough  to  receive  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  (Thucyd. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  95),  perhaps  the  port  of  Potamus,  a  Demos  of  the  tribe  Leontis, 
frequently  mentionod  by  ancient  authors.  The  tomb  of  Ion,  if  a  barrow,  may 
still  remain,  and  point  out  the  site. 


*  The  western  branch  of  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Pnu^ — Athens  and 
Attica,  p.  186.— [1854.] 
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Prasiae  was  of  the  tribe  Pandioms,  and  well  known  as 
the  place  whence  the  mysteries  of  the  Hyperborean 
Apollo  were  annually  carried  by  the  Athenians  to 
Delos :  it  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Erysicthon.  Some 
ruins  of  the  town  were  seen  by  Wheler,  which  have 
BOW  disappeared. 

It  has  a  double  port^  and  one  basin  is  called  the  little, 
the  other  the  great,  Baphti. 

The  little  Baphti  is  to  the  south,  and  lies  in  a  direc- 
tion from  east-north-east  to  its  opposite  point  in  the 
compass:  its  shape  is  circular.  On  its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  a  peninsular  neck  of  land,  with  a  high  hill 
just  above,  that  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
on  the  same  side,  in  the  mouth  of  the  whole  harbour,  is 
a  steep  rocky  island,  on  which  we  beheld  very  plainly 
a  colossal  statue. 

This  island  has  been  visited  by  travellers,*  and  the 
statue  been  described  to  be  of  white  marble,  sedent,  on 
a  pedestal  eight  feet  high.  The  head  and  arms  of  the 
statue  are  broken  off,  but  when  entire  it  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  twelve  feet  in  height,*  and  to  have  once 
served  the  purpose  of  a  pharos.  The  modem  Greeks 
supposed  it  to  represent  a  tailor  cutting  cloth  f  a  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  confessed,  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  the 
taste  of  an  ancient  sculptor.  Farther  to  the  north  is  a 
flat  green  islet,  and  on  this  there  was  once  another 
statue  of  a  female,  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  pointing 
out  the  mouth  of  the  larger  harbour.  A  narrow  range 
of  rocks  divides  the  two  ports. 

The  larger  Raphti  is  a  very  considerable  basin,  of 
an  oval  shape,  extending  to  the  north-north-west,  and 
sheltered  in  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 

Ab  we  were  passing  round  the  shore  of  the  lesser 

*  Chandler,  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  167,  edit.  1776. 

"  Wheler,  p.  447.    'Potmyr,  in  Romaic,  signifies  a  tailor. 


•  There  is  a  picture  of  it  in  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  532.— [1854.] 
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port  we  heard  the  barking  of  some  dogs  and  a  shout 
from  a  shepherd,  and,  looking  about  us,  saw  a  large  dun- 
coloured  wolf  galloping  slowly  through  the  bushes  a 
little  to  the  left  of  us.  The  mountains  of  Attica,  par- 
ticularly Parnes,  formerly  abounded  with  these  animals, 
as  well  as  with  bears  and  wild  boars.  We  were  told 
that  wolves  were  very  common,  and  that  boars  were 
occasionally  killed,  but  of  the  bears  we  heard  nothing. 
The  flocks  are  guarded  by  the  large  shaggy  dog  before 
described  as  being  found  in  Albania;  but  a  wolf  is 
too  strong  for  one  of  them,  and  you  see  the  shepherd 
accompanied  sometimes  by  four  or  five.  The  hard 
weather  drives  the  wolves  into  the  plains,  but  they  are 
seldom  bold  enough  to  show  themselves  in  the  open 
day,  though  in  the  moonlight  nights  they  will  some- 
times penetrate  not  only  into  the  folds,  but  even  into 
the  village  gardens.  They  are  now  and  then,  though 
but  seldom,  tracked  in  the  snow  to  their  dens  in  the 
mountains,  and  shot  by  the  shepherd,  who  lies  in 
ambush  near  the  mouth  of  their  caves. 

Advancing  towards  the  greater  Baphti,  we  hailed  a 
little  fishing-boat,  which  was  imder  the  range  of  rocks 
dividing  the  two  ports :  but  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us,  mistook  us  for  Turks,  and  rowed  off,  mitil 
they  were  persuaded  to  come  back  by  the  friendly 
tones  and  entreaties  of  our  Athenian,  Demetrius.  We 
dismounted,  and,  lighting  a  fire  by  means  of  the  flint 
and  steel  which  the  passion  for  smoking  induces  almost 
every  Levantine  to  carry  about  him,  partook  of  some 
dried  fish,  of  the  sort  most  commonly  met  with  on 
these  coasts.  This  fish  is  the  sea-polypus,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  lobster,  and  has  eight  legs  in  rings,  on 
which  accoimt  it  is  called  octo-podes  by  the  Greeks, 
though  the  Lingua  Franca  name  is  volpe.  It  is  beaten 
to  make  it  tender,  and,  a  little  salt  being  thrown  over 
it,  dried,  and  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  connnonly 
fried  with  oil.      The  flesh   is  white,  but   tough   and 
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insipid.  This  and  the  cuttle-fish  constitute  a  chief  part 
of  the  food  of  the  Greeks  during  such  of  their  fasts  as 
preclude  them  from  eating  anything  but  vegetables  and 
bloodless  animals. 

After  our  refreshment  we  passed  along  part  of  the 
beach  of  the  larger  Raphti ;  then  left  the  sea,  and  took 
a  path  to  the  north-west,  through  grounds  beautifully 
wooded,  with  intervals  of  cultivated  land,  and  having 
much  the  appearance  of  an  English  park  or  orna- 
mented farm.  After  this  we  soon  came  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  of  Spatha,  where  are  Ennea  Pyrgoi 
and  Marcopoli,  and  in  an  hour  skirted  a  small  village, 
Kata-Vraona,*  belonging  to  the  monastery  Mendele, 
which  is  in  the  direct  road  from  Kerat^  to  Marathon. 

Shortly  after  Elata-Vraona  we  passed  Apano-Yraona, 
also  in  tiie  same  fine  plain,  and^  pursuing  our  route, 
saw  the  village  of  Spatha  on  our  left,  not  far  from 
Hymettus  :  Pentelicus  was  before  us,  and  the  high  tops 
of  Pames  were  visible  afar  off,  bounding  the  prospect. 

From  Lower  and  Upper  Vraona  the  path  took  us  to 
a  village,  also  in  the  plain,  called  Caly  via  Spatha  (mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  a  village  subordinate  or  belonging  to 
Spatha) ;  here  we  turned  amongst  woods  to  the  north- 
north-east,  having  Pentelicus  verging  towards  us  on  our 
left,  and  a  range  of  low  rocks  to  our  right.  We  inclined 
more  to  the  north-east;  and  then  again  northwards, 
ascending  some  hilly  ground,  a  root  of  Pentelicus, 
which,  running  into  the  sea,  forms  the  promontory  once 
called  Cynosura.  It  was  then  five  o'clock,  and  we  had 
been  two  hours  and  a  half  coming,  at  a  brisk  pace, 
from  Raphti.  From  the  brow  we  had  a  view  of  the 
plain  and  long  beach  of  Marathon,  extending  before  us 

*  I  suppose  the  village  called  Vrani  in  Laborde's  great  work.     It  is  a 

by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Grreece,  sepulchral  stone,  and  is   now  pre- 

vol.  ii.  p.  429),  and  that  to  which  served  in  the  Theseum  at  Athens. — 

Chandler  gives  the  ancient  name  of  See  Hettner's  Athens  and  the  Pelo- 

Brauion.    At  this  place  was  found  ponnesus,  p.  118 ;  Constable's  Mis- 

the  painted  bas-relief  of  a  statue,  a  cellany. — [1854.] 
representation  of  which  is  to  be  seen 
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to  the  north,  and  travelled  under  a  range  of  Pentehcus 
on  our  left,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  over  barren 
ground.  Entering  the  plain  on  this  side,  the  fiat  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  extensive  imder  the  hills  before 
you  to  the  north ;  and  the  promontory  of  Bhamnus,* 
called  Chersonesus  formerly,  but  now  Stome,  stretching 
out  into  the  sea  on  that  quarter,  forms  a  fine  bay, 
which  immediately  strikes  you,  at  a  distance,  as  having 
been  the  place  where  the  Persians  landed,  and  the 
scene  of  the  glorious  battle ;  indeed,  not  knowing  the 
situations,  I  travelled  on  to  the  village  before  us  with 
that  idea,  and  was  entirely  unaware  that  we  were, 
whilst  riding  over  a  green  narrow  plain,  passing  the 
very  spot  we  had  come  to  visit.  It  was  rather  dusky, 
and  a  high  moimd  on  the  right  hand  of  us  almost 
escaped  our  attention,  nor  could  we  see  it  distinctly 
enough  to  recognise  it  for  the  barrow  of  the  Athenians. 

We  saw  two  collections  of  wretched  huts ;  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  with  a  ruined  tower,  and  the 
other  on  the  brow  of  a  low  eminence,  beyond  a  small 
river.  To  the  latter  place  we  directed  our  steps,  and, 
crossing  the  stream,  arrived  there,  together  with  our 
baggage-horses,  which  we  had  overtaken,  at  half  after 
six  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  positions  of  the  plain  of  Marathon ;  and  a 
hillock  before  the  cottage  where  we  slept  afforded  a 
view  of  the  whole  country. 

The  village  at  present  called  Marathonas  is  in  a  kind 
of  recess  between  the  hills,  about  a  mile  to  the  back, 


*  See  the  unedited  *  Antiquities  of  foot  and  the  beach.    In  the  imddle  of 

Attica '  (chap.  vi.  Rhamnus) : — "  At  this  plain,  on  an  insulated  rock,  steep 

the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  towards  the  north  and  west,  andacces- 

mouth  of  the  river  of  Marathon,  in  sible  by  a  gradual  slojpe  on  the  south- 

a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  east   dde,    ihe    ancient    citadel   of 

western    coast    of    the    channel    of  Khamnus  was  built.    The  site  of  the 

Eubcea,  a  ridge  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  town  around  the  foot  of  the  i^iproacli 

ending    abruptly  towards    the    sea,  is  still  distinguished  by  the  remains 

leaves  a  semicircular  area  between  its  of  the  dwellings."— [1864.] 
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the  north,  of  the  Albanian  cottages :  it  is  inhabited  by 
a  few  Tnrks,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  A  river, 
once  called^  the  Oharadrus,  flows  from  the  village,  and, 
passing  towards  the  cottages,  winds  on  before  the  hil- 
lock, taking  a  turn  to  the  west-north-west,  and  flows  by 
a  ruined  tower  across  the  plain  into  the  sea.  Beneath 
the  hillock  is  a  large  fen  or  marsh  spreading  down  to 
the  beach,  and  enclosed  to  the  eastward  by  the  woody 
range  that  forms  the  isthmus  of  the  promontory  Stome. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  the 
ruined  tower,  is  a  low  rugged  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent,  lying  north  and  south,  and  forming  the 
left  bank  of  the  narrow  valley  that  reaches  as  far  as 
Marathon.  It  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Albanian  cottages  and  the  hillock  on  which 
they  stood. 

The  plan  of  the  battle  in  Anacharsis  places  the 
Greeks  too  much  to  the  north,  and  in  a  situation  where 
it  is  impossible  they  should  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
closest  order.  But  the  position  of  the  armies  is  to  be 
looked  for  lower  down,  and  in  the  narrow  strip  of  plain 
which  has  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  range  of  Pen- 
telicus  on  the  other  quarter  to  the  west,  extending,  with 
some  interruption,  perhaps  eight  miles,  from  the  Alba- 
nian cottages  to  the  southern  entrance,  on  the  road  by 
which  we  came  to  the  spot.* 

A  mile  from  this  hillock  is  the  shore,  which,  in  this 
spot,  turns  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  promontory  of  Rhamnus.  Proceeding  for  two  miles 
directly  down  the  plain  to  the  south,  with  the  coast 
ranging  to  the  left,  at  half  a  mile's  distance  from  the 
shore  is  the  large  barrow,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height 
and  thirty  paces  in  circumference,  which,  upon  most 
probable  grounds,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of 

*  The  eminence  where  the  Albanian  Koraki,  or  Crow's  Cross,  and  which 

cottage  in  which  we  slept  was  situ-  forms  the  north-western  boondary  of 

ated  I  take  to  be  on  the  skirt  of  that  the  great  marsh. — [1854.] 
hill  which  Dr.  Clarke  (Mb  Staoro- 
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the  Athenian  heroes.  It  stands  alone  in  a  dead  flat,  so 
as  to  be  very  conspicuous,  not  only  to  those  who  are 
travelling  in  the  plain,  but  even  to  vessels  sailing  in 
the  channel  between  the  Negroponte  and  the  main/  A 
perpendicular  cut  has  been  made  into  the  earth  on  the 
top,  by  some  antiquarian  researcher;^  such  a  relic 
might  surely  have  been  spared  I  Standing  with  your 
back  to  the  sea  upon  this  barrow,  you  see  a  flat  valley 
running  north-west  from  the  long  plain,  and  having 
Pentelicus  on  the  south,  and  the  low  rugged  hill  on  the 
north.  At  the  west  end  of  this  valley  is  the  small 
village  before  mentioned,  Vr6ona,  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Brauron,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
that  Diana  whose  image  was  transported  thither  from 
Taurus  by  Iphigenia,  and  afterwards  carried  away  by 
Xerxes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Athenians  were  drawn  up 
a  little  within  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  with  the  low 
rugged  hills,  from  which  the  trees  might  be  felled  to 
impede  the  Persian  cavalry,  on  their  left,  and  a  torrent, 
that  still  flows  from  Vriona  into  the  plain  to  the  south, 
on  their  right.  The  Greek  camp  was  in  the  field  of 
Hercules,  not  far,  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the 
modem  village  of  Vraona,  for  some  ancient  trenches 
are  still  visible  in  that  quarter.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  flat  valley  approaches  near  the  modem  Marathon, 
from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  end  of  the  low 
hill  called  Agerlichi,''  the  site,  it  is  probable,  of  the 
Heracl^um. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Persians  were,  before  the  battle, 
nearly  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies  were  in  extent  equal. 

This  description  corresponds  only  with  the  entrance 

*  It  is  called  Soros.  Colonel  Leake  head  of  the  cone  is  thirty  feet. — ^Dr. 

appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Clarke,  chap.  i.  vol.  iv.— [1864.] 
tomb  of  the  Athenians.   It  is  180  feet        *»  By  Mr.  Fauvel.— -[1854.] 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  the        '  Dr.  Clarke  gives  wis  name  to  it, 

measurement  from  the  base  to  the  voL  iv.  chap.  i.----[1854»] 
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of  the  valley  of  Vrdona ;  in  any  other  part  of  the  plain 
the  Pendans  would  have  outflanked  the  Greek  forces. 
The  Athenians,  who  were  broken  in  the  centre,  were 
pursued  up  into  the  country  (ey  Trjv  fjLeffoyaiaiA)^  and  the 
same  valley  is  the  only  open  space  which  will  allow  of 
such  an  expression.  The  troops,  who  were  victorious  in 
the  wings,  closed  upon  the  barbarians,  and  cut  off  their 
retreat:  here  then  the  battle  was  most  sanguinary; 
and  one  of  four  barrows,  three  small  and  one  larger 
than  the  rest,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Vrdona,  may  be 
the  tombs  of  the  Plataeans  and  slaves  who  fell  in  the 
action.* 

Less  than  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  large  barrow, 
and  close  to  the  sea,  is  a  spot  of  ground,  not  very  large, 
formed  into  an  island  by  the  stagnation  of  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  the  valley  of  Vr dona,  and  which  seems 
to  be  that  once  named  Erasinus.  The  marsh  surround- 
ing  the  island  may  be  easily  passed.'* 

In  this  place  there  are  several  stelaej  or  sepulchral 
pillars,  five  of  which  are  standing,  and  the  others  lying 
on  the  ground  t  the  length  of  one  of  them  is  eight  feet 
and  a  half,  and  the  circumference  five  feet  two  inches  : 
they  have  no  inscriptions.  Here  also  is  a  square 
marble,  looking  like  a  pedestal,  or  basement  of  a  tomb ; 
and  in  a  pool  of  water  in  the  same  island  is  the  head- 
less statue  of  a  female  sedent,  of  fine  white  marble,  and 
exquisitely  wrought."^ 

The  barrow  of  the  Athenians  had  upon  it  sepulchral 

*  Herod.  Erat.  cap.  113. 

*  One  of  ihem  is  called  the  tomb  think  there  is  sufiBcient  evidence  to 

of  Miltiades;  upon  no  authority. —  be    had    in    favour   of   any    spot." 

[1864.]  (Chap,  xxxvi.  p.  470,  note.)— [1854.] 

^  There  is  a  plan  of  the  plain  of  «  Dr.  Clarke  calls  this  "  a  very  fine 

Marathon,  both  m  Dr.  Clarke's  Trar  piece  of  sculpture  in  white  Pentelican 

vels,  and  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Picto-  marble,  representing  a  female  sitting  in 

rial  Greece ;  also  in  Colonel  Squire's  a  chair."    He  adds,  "  The  drapery  of 

Memoir  in  WalpoKs  Travels.    Ck>-  this  torso,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is 

lonel  Les^e  and  Mr.   Finlay  diflFer  very  fine.  The  head,  part  of  the  arms, 

as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  two  and  the  feet    are    wanting." — ^Ibid. 

armies.    Mr.  Grote  says  he  "  cannot  vol.  iv.  chap.  i.  p.  24.— [1854.] 
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pillars,  recording  the  names  and  the  tribes  of  the  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle/*  The  remains  in  the  small  island  are  by  some 
sappoeed  to  refer  to  these  monnments;  and  the  large 
barrow  (commonly  called  the  tomb  of  the  Athenians), 
still  to  be  seen,  is  consequently  thought  to  be  that  of 
the  Platdsans,  the  other  having  been  nndermined,  and 
fallen  into  the  marsh.  Some  little  vases,  and  other 
ornaments  usually  found  in  tombs,  have  been  discovered 
by  a  gentleman  of  Athens,  who  has  excavated  on  the 
spot.  No  ancient  topographer  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  minute  in  his  description  to  enable  us  to 
decide  on  this  point ;  and  the  pillars  and  other  relics,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  marsh,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  modem  travellers :  I  find  no  mention  of  them 
in  Chandler.*  It  is  possible  they  may  have  been 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Probalinthus,  the  town  to  the 
south  of  Marathon,  next  to  Myrrhinus.  The  lake  into 
which  the  Persians  were  driven  by  the  victorious  Greeks 
was  that  before  mentioned  lying  under  the  hills  of  the 
isthmus  of  Bhamnus ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
barbarian  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore  frt>m  the 
point  of  coast  below  the  large  barrow,  round  the  sweep 
of  the  bay,  and  under  the  lake  itself.^ 

When  the  Modes  left  their  ships  they  had  this  marsh 
on  their  right,  and,  when  drawn  up  farther  in  the 
country,  had  also  the  town  of  Marathon  on  that  ride. 

»  Paus.  Attic,  p.  60. 


'  Ck>lonel  Leake  believes  tliat  some  «  Since    the   above    account  was 

pieces  of  flint  cut  into  regular  shapes,  written  I  hava  read  much  that  has 

which  were  found  near  the  Athenian  been  published  on  the  topography  of 

tomb,  were  the  arrow-heads  of  the  this  battle,  and  believe  my  conjectures 

Persians,  but  they  have  been  found  in  to  have  been  well  founded.  Mr.  Finlay, 

great  numbers  elsewhere.— [1854.1  probably  without  being  aware  of  what 

^  They  are  mentioned  by  subse-  I  had  written,  agrees,  if  I  understand 

quent  travellers ;  and   the   columns  him,  with  me,  and    dissents    from 

have  been  referred  to  a  temple  of  the  Colonel  Leake  when  he  places  the 

Hellotian  Minerva.  See  Colonel  Squire  Persians  to  the  eastWaid  of  the  great 

on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  in  Walpole's  manh. — [  1864.  ] 
Travels,  voL  i.  p.  826.— [1864.] 
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In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  retreat,  those  who  had  to 
gain  the  galleys  stationed  the  farthest  up  this  bay  ran 
into  the  swamp  and  were  cut  off. 

Beyond  the  Albanian  cottages  where  we  were  lodged, 
towards  the  marsh  and  the  promontory  to  the  north- 
east, the  plain  seems  highly  cultivated,  and  well  wooded 
to  the  point  of  the  promontory.  Buffaloes  are  fed  in 
the  pastures  near  the  marsh,  and  there  is  a  fishery, 
abounding  in  large  eels,  belonging  to  the  caloyers  of 
Pendele,  on  the  shore.  At  a  fountain,  near  a  church, 
on  the  side  of  the  marsh.  Sir  G.  Wheler  saw  some  ruins, 
which  he  believed  to  denote  the  site  of  Tricorythus,  the 
town  next  to  Marathon  on  that  coast.*  A  mile  beyond 
the  ruined  church  is  Souli,  an  Albanian  village ;  and 
three  or  four  miles  farther  to  the  north  is  Ovrio-castro, 
or  HebrsBO-castro,  believed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Rhamnus, 
a  town  of  the  tribe  Mantis,  sixty  stadia,  by  the  sea- 
coast,  from  Marathon,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Nemesis.* 

Modem  authors  have  been  sceptical  with  respect  to 
the  numbers  said  to  have  fought  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon^ but  there  appears  to  be  no  exaggeration  in  the 
account  given  of  this  great  battle  by  Herodotus.*  The 
valley  of  Vriona,  and  the  width  of  the  plain,  from  the 
montii  of  that  valley  to  the  shore,  is  certainly  sufficient 
for  an  action  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men ;  but  when  Lysias  reminded  his  Athenian  audience 
of  those,  their  immortal  ancestors,  who  fought  at  Mara- 
thon against  fifty  myriads  of  barbarians,'  he  must  almost 

•  Strab.  lib.  ix.  899,  edit  Xyland. 


•  Seetheuaedited  'Antiquities  of  Nepos  gives  110,000  as  the  number 

Attica'  (chap.  vi.    Hhamnus) ;  also  of  the  Fersians. 

Coknel  Leake's  account  of  these  re-  The  pages  of  Mr.  Grote  <m  this 

mains  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap,  event  (the   turning-point  of  Greek 

xviii^ — [1864.]  history)  may  be  consulted  with  the 

^  Herodotus  mentions  no  numbers,  greatest  advantage.     They  seem  to 

but  states  that  the  Persians  lost  6400  me  to  tell  the  tnith.    (Vol.  iv.  chap, 

men,  and  the  Greeks  192.    Cornelius  36.>-[1854.] 
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have  supposed  that  not  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
conld  have  ever  visited  the  scene  of  action,  a  distance 
calculated  to  he  less  than  twenty  miles,  or  he  miist  have 
drawn  upon  their  vanity  and  patriotism  for  belief.  Yet 
the  funeral  oration  of  this  orator  was  delivered  not  much 
more  than  a  century  after  the  battle ;  and  subsequent 
authors  have  upon  this,  or  some  other  authority,  mag- 
nified the  forces  of  the  Medes  to  a  number  which  the 
whole  plain  of  Marathon  could  scarcely  have  contained. 
Justin  sets  them  down  at  six  hundred  thousand. 

After  having  spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  plain 
from  several  spots,  and  in  riding  to  the  lofty  barrow 
and  the  ruins  in  the  smaller  marsh,  we  set  oSfrom  that 
quarter  to  return  to  Athens.  Our  baggage  had  been 
sent  forwards  early  in  the  morning. 

Going  north-west  from  the  barrow,  towards  the 
valley  of  Vraona,  in  a  short  time  we  passed  by  the 
remains  of  a  church.  From  this  place  we  took  a 
northerly  direction,  and,  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
Charadrus,  had  the  ruined  tower  and  a  few  houses  on 
our  left,  and  the  Albanian  cottages  to  the  right.  We 
crossed  the  river,  which,  for  a  Grecian  stream,  is  con- 
siderable, and  kept  along  its  banks  for  ten  minutes, 
when  we  came  to  the  village  called  Marathonas,*  as, 
indeed,  are  the  two  collections  of  cottages  lower  down 
in  the  plain. 

On  the  east  side  of  Marathonas  there  is  some  flat 
ground,  where  the  ancient  town  may  have  stood,  and 
two  fragments  of  an  old  arch  are  still  seen  in  one  of  the 
gardens.  The  village  has  a  prospect  down  a  narrow 
valley,  enclosed  by  low  hills  on  the  western  side  and 
high  precipices  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  through  this 
valley  the  river  flows,  inclining  to  the  west.  The 
barrow,  the  whole  extent  of  the  long  plain,  the  ridge 
of  rocks  composing  the  promontory  Cynosura  at  the 

'  Colonel  Leake  thinks  the  modern  does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Marathon. — [1864.] 
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sonthem  extremity  of  it,  and  the  high  cape  above 
Raphti,  are  also  visible  from  Marathon.  At  the  back, 
the  north,  of  the  village,  are  lofty  hills,  part  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  plain  of  Athens,*  and  rest,  on  one  side,  on  the 
extremity  of  Pentelicus,  and  on  the  other  on  the  verge 
of  Fames.  The  whole  region  was  denominated  Diacri. 
The  eminences  of  different  hills  had  their  separate 
names  ;  and  in  this  district  was  Mount  Icarus,  the  sides 
of  which  abounded  with  the  most  productive  vineyards 
in  Attica.  On  one  slope  of  Icarus  was  the  Demos  of 
Dsedalidae,  of  the  tribe  Cecropis ;  on  the  other,  that  of 
the  verdant  Melsenae,^  of  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the 
borders  of  Boeotia.  The  hill  immediately  behind  Mara- 
thon was  called  the  Mountain^of  Pan. 

From  Marathon  we  passed  on  westward,  crossing  the 
river  a  second  time  and  inclining  a  little  out  of  the 
road  to  the  north,  to  look  at  the  Cave  of  Pan,'*  which, 
though  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  by  Pausanias,  has 
nothing  in  it  to  detain  the  traveller  for  an  instant. 
Below  this  cave,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Marathon, 
are  some  large  stones,  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Grey  Wethers,"  and  under  them  a  strong  spring 
bubbles  up,  which,  conducted  through  an  artificial 
channel,  turns  a  mill,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Charadrus. 

I  take  these  stones  to  be  the  petrified  sheep  belonging 
to  the  woman  of  Nonoi,®  and  the  headless  statue  in 
the   marsh   may  be  the   female   herself,  whose  meta- 

•  Icarii,  Celeique  domus,  virideeque  MeUeDSB. — Stat.  Theb.  lib.  xii.  lin.  619. 

■  It  was  on  one  of  the  high  peaks  of  — [1864.] 

this  range  that  the  Athenian  traitors  «  Colonel   Leake    thinks    this  the 

raised  aloft  the  glittering  shield  meant  site  of  an  ancient  Attic  Demon,  Ksxdi 

to  be  a  «L!gMX  to  ti^eir  invading  friends  that  what  Chandler  calls  Nonoi  should 

in  the  Persian  army.    Colonel  Leake  be  Inoi,  or  Nin6i,  that  is,  (Enoe,  one 

calls  this  peak  the  summit  of  Pente-  of   the  towns    of  the  Tetrapolis  of 

liens.-— [1864.]  Attica.— Researches,  p.  420.— [1854.] 

^  Dr.  Clarke  was  unable  to  find  it. 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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morphosis  is  recorded  by  Chandler.  But  the  fate  and 
misfortune  of  this  personage  are  now  forgotten,  and  our 
guides  pointed  both  at  the  statue  and  the  stcoies  without 
relating  so  edifying  a  tale.* 

From  the  Cave  of  Pan  we  left  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  flows  to  the  north-west  between  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, whose  sides  are  a  mass  of  precipices  of  craggy 
red  rocks,  and  whose  summits  are  clothed  with  thick 
forests  of  pine.  Oiu*  course  now  took  us  to  the  west- 
south-west,  up  a  most  steep  and  rough  ascent,  through 
woods  of  evergreens,  and  amongst  shrubs  of  myrtles, 
oleander,  and  laurel-roses. 

In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  we  came  to  Stamati,  an 
Albanian  village,  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of  open 
cultivated  ground,  cleared  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
of  woods.  The  path  was  from  that  place  not  so  hilly, 
but  still  very  rugged,  and  leading  to  the  south-west.  A 
range  of  Pendele  (Pentelicus)  was  directly  facing  us, 
and  lying  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  Pames  was 
at  a  distance  on  our  right,  and  between  us  and  that 
mountain  were  woody  knolls  rising  one  above  the 
other.  In  a  little  time  we  turned  the  point  of  Pendele, 
and  went  to  the  south-south-west,  travelling  down  a 
gradual  slope  and  on  a  better  road,  but  still  through 
pine-forests.  Before  us  we  saw  the  coast  about  the 
Piraeus,  and  part  of  the  olive-groves :  Athens  was 
hidden  from  us  by  the  hill  of  St.  George. 

*  '*  In  the  vale  which  we  entered,  near  the  vestiges  of  a  small  building; 
probably  a  sepulchre,  was  a  headless  statue  of  a  woman  sedent,  lying  on  the 
ground.  This,  my  companions  informed  me,  was  once  endued  with  li^  being 
an  aged  lady,  possessed  of  a  numerous  flock,  which  was  folded  near  that  spot. 
Her  riches  were  great,  and  her  prosperity  was  iminterrupted :  she  was  elated 
by  her  good  fortune.  The  winter  was  gone  by,  and  even  the  rude  month  of 
March  had  spared  her  sheep  and  goats.  She  now  defied  Heaven,  as  unappre- 
hensive for  the  future,  and  as  secure  from  all  midiap  ;  but  Providence,  to  cor- 
rect her  impiety  and  ingratitude,  commanded  a  fierce  and  penetrating  frost  to 
be  its  avenging  minister,  and  she,  her  fold,  and  flocks,  were  hardened  into 
stone.  This  story,  which  is  current,  was  also  related  to  me  at  Athens.  The 
grave  Turk  cites  the  woman  of  Nonoi,  for  so  the  tract  is  called,  to  dieck 
arrogance,  and  enforce  the  wisdom  of  a  devout  and  humble  dispositicm.** — 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  167. 
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In  an  hour  from  Stamati,  but  going  faster  than 
usual,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cephissia,  the  name 
of  which  is  scarcely  altered  from  that  of  the  ancient 
town  Cephisia,  of  the  tribe  Erectheis,  on  the  site  of 
which  it  now  stands.  This  place  is  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  Turks  of  Athens  during  the  summer  and  autum- 
nal months,  and  is  alone,  of  all  the  villages  of  Attica, 
adorned  with  a  mosk :  it  contains  about  two  hundred 
houses.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  an  open  space,  where 
there  are  two  fountains  and  a  large  plane-tree,  beneath 
whose  overhanging  branches  is  a  flat  stone,  which  is  so 
carved  into  squares,  as  to  serve  for  a  draught-table,  and 
round  which  the  Turks  are  seen  sedately  smoking  or 
engaged  at  their  favourite  pastime. 

Cephissid  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  olive- 
groves,  and  watered  by  several  rills  from  the  mountain, 
the  sources  of  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Cephissus, 
which,  after  supplying  the  many  fountains  of  the 
village,  and  being  dispersed  through  the  neighbouring 
gardens  and  groves,  imite  at  last  in  one  pebbly  channel, 
and  flow  into  the  plain  and  olive-woods  of  Athens. 
This  delightful  spot  still  continues  to  answer  the  agree* 
able  description  given  of  it  by  one  who  had  here  often 
wandered  through  the  long  and  shady  avenues,  or 
rested  by  the  side  of  the  pure  glassy  stream,  overflowing 
the  margin  of  the  marble  baths  in  a  thousand  rills, 
which  mingled  their  murmurs  with  the  music  of  the 
birds.***  Even  the  modem  Cephissid  might  be  thought 
worthy  the  partialities  of  such  an  encomiast  as  Aulus 
GeUius.* 

The  marbles  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  Mr.  Dawkins  were  brought  from  this  village  ;  and  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  from  the  same  spot  a 

*•  Anl.  GelL  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  et  lib.  xviii.  cap.  10. 

*  I  learn  that  now  it  boasts  of  several  villas  belonging  to  English  pro- 
prietors.—[1854.  ] 

2  c  2 
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marble  bust  as  large  as  life,  which,  as  it  appears  from 
the  hole  in  the  neck,  has  belonged  to  an  entire  image. 
A  Turk  had  placed  it  over  the  arch  of  the  gateway  in 
his  courtryard,  and  seemed  to  say  that  he  knew  where 
the  body  was  to  be  foimd ;  but  on  inquiry  he  had,  we 
learnt,  been  misunderstood.  The  head  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  with  the  hair  short  and  curled  in  an 
elegant  and  highly  finished  style.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  eyes  are  formed,  the  antiquity  of  the 
sculpture  may  be  judged  to  be  no  earUer  than  the  times 
when  the  Romans  were  settled  in  Greece,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  this  head  may  be  one  belonging 
to  the  many  statues  which  Herodes  Atticus  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  three  young  friends  in  the  shady 
solitudes  of  his  villa  at  Cephissid."  * 

From  CephissiA  we  proceeded  entirely  through  olive- 
groves  to  the  village,  about  an  hour's  distance,  called 
Marousi,  small  and  built  of  mud  chiefly,  but  in  an 
agreeable  situation,  and  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Cephissus,  the  banks  of  which  are  a  little  below  shaded 
by  rows  of  tall  white  poplar. 

From  Marousi  we  went  through  Angelo-Kipos  to 
Athens,  by  a  route  already  described. 

The  baggage-horses  had  arrived  half  an  hour  before, 
and  had  taken  six  hours  on  the  road  from  Marathon  to 
the  city.  This  can  with  great  difficulty  be  reconciled 
with  the  distance  anciently  assigned  between  the  two 
places,  wliich  at  the  utmost  was  laid  down  at  only  one 
hundred  stadia,  but  generally  was  called  eighty  stadia, 
or  ten  Roman  miles.  Meletius,  who  is  very  unaccount- 
ably more  incorrect  when  treating  of  Attica  than  of 
other  parts  of  Greece,  calls  Marathon  thirty-five  miles 


"  See  the  account  of  this  Tib.  Cloadius  Atticus  Herodes  by  Spon,  in  Wheler, 
A  Journey,  &c.,  p.  376,  edit.  London,  1682. 


'  No  less  a  scholar  than  Gasaubon  mistook  this  personage  for  "King 
Herod  of  Jewry."— [1864.  j 
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from  Athens."  •  The  usual  allowance  before  hinted  at 
as  coming  pretty  near  the  truth, — of  three  miles  to  a 
Turkish  hour, — would  make  this  journey  eighteen  miles ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  half  of  the  distance  is 
over  steep  and  very  difficult  ground,  the  two  statements 
may  come  rather  nearer  to  each  other;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose, what  is  likely  enough,  that  there  was  formerly  a 
nearer  road  to  Marathon  by  VrAona,  the  difference  will 
be  considerably  diminished.  However,  from  comparing 
the  ancient  distances  with  the  Turkish  hours,  particularly 
in  Attica,,  where  I  paid  most  attention  to  the  watch,  I 
confess  that  I  must  have  overrated  the  length  of  ground 
by  reckoning  three  miles  to  each  sixty  minutes,  and 
that  perhaps,  generally  speaking,  two  and  a  half  would 
be  the  more  correct  calculation.  The  baggage-horses, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  distinguish  them,  ra  SKoya  /ac  ra 
<l>of}rwfmTay  get  on  but  very  slowly,  except  in  the  plain- 
est roads,  and  proceed  with  difficulty  through  the  woods, 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  loaded, 
their  burdens  projecting  from  each  side  like  panniers. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ancients 
themselves  may  have  sometimes  misstated  their  measure- 
ments, especially  as  they  occasionally  differ  from  each 
other  even  in  small  distances,  so  that  a  traveller  need 
not  always  attribute  each  slight  discrepancy  to  his  own 
inattention  and  neglect. 

"  *AmKfi,  p.  352.    The  distance,  however,  is  put  in  figures ;  and  36  may 
be  an  error  of  the  press  for  16. 


*  The  longest  road  from  Marathon  tation.    The  Handbook  calls  the  dis- 

io   Athens    has    been  put  down   at  tance  22  miles.  The  ancient  ten  miles 

twenty-six    miles,    the    shortest    at  cannot  be  maintained. — [1854.] 
eighteen — I  mean  by  modem  compu- 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Route  from  Athens  to  the  Negroponte  —  Yillages  in  the  north  of  Attica  — 
Koukouvaones  —  Charootika  —  Menidhi  —  Tatoi  —  The  site  of  Decelea  — 
Agios  Macurius  —  Route  across  the  Plains  of  Tanagra  —  Over  the  Asopus 
to  Sdmitari  —  From  that  village  to  the  Strait  of  the  N^oponte,  by  Vathi 
—  The  town  of  Negroponte  —  Visit  to  the  Pasha  —  Stories  relative  to  the 
Euripus  —  Return  to  Scimitari  —  Route  from  Soimitari  to  the  Monast^ 
of  St.  Meletius  on  CithaBron. 

It  being  my  wish  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the  town  of 
Negroponte,  as  well  as  to  some  part  of  the  district  of 
Thebes  which  we  had  not  before  seen,  I  set  out  (Febru- 
ary 8, 1810)  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Athens, 
accompanied  by  our  Albanian  Vasily,  the  Athenian  De- 
metrius, and  the  necessary  numbfer  of  baggage  and  led 
horses.  Lord  Byron  was  unexpectedly  detained  at 
Athens ;  so  that  any  additional  defects  in  the  narration 
of  this  short  tour  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
a  companion  who,  to  quickness  of  observation  and  in- 
genuifrjT  of  remark,  united  that  gay  good  humour  whidi 
keeps  alive  the  attention  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue, 
and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficulty  and  danger. 

We  rode  for  about  two  hours,  mostly  through  the 
olive-woods  of  Athens  northwards,  untU  we  came  to 
Koukouvaones,  a  village  of  thirty  houses ;  passing  this, 
we  soon  crossed  a  large  chasm  in  which  the  greater 
branch  of  the  Cephissus  flows,  and  which,  a  little  above 
where  we  passed  it,  takes  an  abrupt  turn  towards  the 
hills  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Cephissid.  A  few 
evergreens  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  and  an 
overshot  mill  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  a  small  grove 
on  the  ledge  of  one  of  the  rocks.  Between  the  skirt 
of  the  olive-groves  and  the  village  Koukouvaones  are 
two  or  three  barrows,  and  one  of  them  was  pointed 
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out  to  me  as  containing  lumps  of  yellow  earth  used  by 
the  painters  at  Athens.  There  is  a  village,  by  name 
Charootika,  of  two  hundred  houses,  xmder  the  hills 
between  Cephissid  and  Koukouvaones. 

We  inclined  to  the  eastward  of  north,  and  saw  on 
our  left  the  road  leading  to  Menidhi,*  the  largest  country- 
town  in  Attica,  having  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
and  still  farther  to  the  left  that  which  goes  to  Casha 
and  the  villages  under  Mount  Parnes.  For  two  hours 
after  passing  Koukouvaones  and  the  Cephissus  the  road 
lay  through  an  open  plain  covered  with  heath  and  low 
shrubs  :  Fames,  clothed  with  green  woods,  verged  more 
towards  us  on  the  left,  and  united  itself  to  the  hills 
stretching  to  the  northern  declivities  of  Mount  Fente- 
licus,  which  form  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  We  ascended  these  hills  for  an  hour,  and 
came  to  a  stone  fountain  on  a  woody  knoD,  where, 
imder  the  shade  of  a  thick  ilex,  travellers  spread  their 
mats  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  or  repose.  The 
place  is  called  Tatoi,  five  long  hours  at  a  good  pace 
from  Athens,  from  which  it  bears  exactly  north-north- 
east, having  a  view  of  the  city  and  the  whole  plain  as 
far  as  the  Firseus.  On  a  hillock  above  the  fountain  are 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  wall.  A  path  strikes  off 
through  the  hills  to  the  east  to  Oropo,  the  ancient 
Oropus,  computed  about  four  miles  from  Tatoi. 

From  Athens  to  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  about  twelve 
miles,  the  whole  way  over  a  plain ;  but  the  flat  anciently 
included  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
called,  for  distinction,  Fedion,  the  Flain,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  travellers  as  ending  with  the  olive- 
groves,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens ;  which 
extent,  with  the  addition  of  the  distance  from  the  capital 
to  the  shore,  gives  a  length  of  nine  miles  to  the  whole 

*  See  (he  direction  of  this  route  in    above  named  are  spelt  in  this  map 
the  map  given  in  the  unedited  *  An-    Kukubanes  and  Karakli. — [1854.] 
tiquities    of    Attica.'    The    villages 
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plain.  Pooocke  thought  nine  miles  the  length,  and  six 
miles  the  breadth,  of  the  district  in  question.  He  appears 
to  me  to  have  underrated  the  dimensions  inboth  instances; 
the  flat  more  properly  terminates  where  the  channel  of 
the  Cephissus  takes  a  turn  towards  Cephissid,  perhaps 
eight  miles  from  the  city.  Beyond  that  place,  towards 
Casha,  Menidhi,  and  Tatoi,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
more  bare  and  wild,  and,  under  Fames  to  the  north- 
west, answers  to  the  description  of  the  district  attached 
to  Acham»  ;  and  some  vestiges  of  old  wall,  and  one  or 
two  wells,  which  are  to  be  seen  three  miles  nearer  than 
Casha  to  Athens,  may  point  out  the  site  of  that  town. 

The  region  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Parnes,  formerly 
called  Paeonia,  has  now  the  name  of  Panagia,  from  a 
rich  monastery  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Decelea,  memorable  for  having  given  its  name  to  one 
of  the  many  wars  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians, 
was  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Tatoi,  as  it  com- 
manded the  great  road  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus 
and  to  Chalcis,  by  which  the  corn  of  Euboea  was  con- 
veyed to  the  city.  Some  pieces  of  wall,  above  the 
fountain,  may  have  belonged  to  a  watch-tower  placed  in 
this  important  pass  :  but  Tatoi  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia,  fifteen  Roman  miles,  from  the  city, 
and  is  besides  too  far  from  the  plain,  on  which  (though 
some  of  the  works  were  visible  at  Athens)^  part  of  the 
Lacedemonian  fortifications  were  built.  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  other  remains,  except  the  wall  above 
Tatoi.* 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  the  fountain 
we  continued  travelling  slowly  through  the  hills  be- 
longing to  the  mountain  anciently  called  Brilessus,  in 
the  region  of  Diacria,  over  a  precipitous  path,  amidst 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  vii.  cap.  19. 

•  Deoelea,  however,  is  placed  close  are  part  of  Pentelicus,  whose  old  name, 

to  Tatoi  in  the  above-mentioned  map,  as  before  remarked,  seems*  to  have 

and  also  by  Colonel  T.cake  (Northern  been  Brilessus.— [1864.1 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  424).    The  hills 
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thick  woods  of  evergreens,  until  we  had  got  to  the 
north  of  the  high  range  of  Mount  Fames,  which  we 
now  saw  towering  into  the  clouds  in  the  distance.  We 
passed  a  soUtary  church.  Agios  Macurius,*  by  the  side 
of  a  torrent.  The  modem  territory  attached  to  Athens 
is  on  this  side  bounded  by  a  Une  which  runs  from  a 
point  two  hours  to  the  north  of  Casha  to  this  church 
and  then  stretches  to  a  village,  Calamas,'*  an  hour  to 
the  south  of  Oropo,  turning  thence  towards  Marathon. 
The  earliest  of  our  travellers  gives  the  name  of  Agios 
Macurius  to  these  hills,  which  were  then  guarded  by 
Albanians,  and,  by  a  strange  mistake,  calls  them  a  part 
of  Moimt  Parnassus.^ 

From  Agios  MacuriUs  we  began  to  descend,  going 
more  to  the  north,  until  we  found  ourselves  on  an  open 
and  extensive  plain,  with  a  high  tower  in  our  view,  to 
the  north-west,  at  a  distance  reckoned  about  four  hours 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  went  northerly  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
where  flocks  of  goats  were  browsing  amongst  the  low 
shrubs,  and  many  peasants  were  labouring  in  the  corn- 
fields. Two  or  three  villages  were  visible  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  to  the  south,  formerly  belonging  to  a  range 
of  Cithaeron,  and  mixing  with  Brilessus  and  Parnes.  To 
the  east  was  some  rising  ground,  which  prevented  us 
from  seeing  the  sea  near  the  port  Oropo ;  but  the  high 
land  of  the  Negroponte,  about  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Eretria,  seemed  a  part  of  the  main ;  and  indeed,  the 
strait  at  this  point  is  not  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The 
passage  from  Eretria  to  Delphinium,  the  port  of  Oropus, 
was  only  sixty  stadia. 

We  crossed  the  Asopus  at  a  ford,  where  it  was  a 

•  Francis  Vernon,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Koyal  Society,  written  Jan.  10, 1676. 
See  Philosophical  Transactions  abridged,  yoL  iii.  p.  456. 

•  Colonel  Leake  calls  this  the  pass    Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

of  St.  Mercurius. — [1854.]  **  The  hill  above  Kalamo  commands 

*»  "Kalamo    is     situated    on    the  a  good  view  of  all  the  surrounding  parts 

heights  above  the  sea,  in  face  of  the  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  of  the  oppo- 

deep  gulf  of  Aliv6ri   in  Eiiboea."—  site  coast  of  Euboea."— Ibid.— [1854.] 
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muddy  torrent  winding  through  brushwood.  Just 
below  where  we  passed  the  river  it  flows  between  two 
rocky  hills.  In  a  short  time  the  road  divided,  one 
path  going  to  Negroponte,  northwards,  the  other  to 
the  north-west,  towards  Thebes,  not  far  from  the  banks 
of  the  river.  We  continued  on  the  latter  for  an  horn- 
in  the  plain,  with  low  hills  on  our  right,  when  we 
took  a  direction  more  to  the  north,  and  came  to  the 
ruined  tower.  This  stands  on  an  eminence,  and,  though 
of  no  very  early  date,  is  composed  of  stones  apparently 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  building.  It  is 
square,  of  considerable  dimensions  and  height,  the  sub- 
structure of  large  stones,  the  upper  part  of  brick.  It 
may  have  been  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Latin  princes, 
or  perhaps  a  Turkish  watch-tower,  built  to  prevent  a 
surprise  from  the  fleets  of  the  Venetians.  It  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Boeotia 
which  is  to  the  east  of  Thebes;  and  the  hillocks  at 
the  back  of  that  town  are  visible  from  it  in  the  north- 
north-western  point.  The  Asopus  is  seen  to  wind  from 
the  west>north-west.  The  appearance  of  all  the  adjacent 
plain  is  from  this  point  very  pleasing,  and  varied  with 
slopes  of  rising  ground,  crowned  with  tufts  of  shrubs. 
It  is  probably  the  portion  of  Boeotia  once  belonging  to 
the  powerful  city  of  Tanagra,*  whose  territory  stretched 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oropus  along  the  shore  of 
the  strait  as  far  as  Aulis,  and  included  the  lands  of 
several  ruined  cities  more  inland,  towards  Thebes. 

Beyond  the  tower,  a  short  distance  only,  there  is  a 
small  village  called  (Enoe.  This  we  passed,  and,  going 
northwards  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Scimitari.*     This  place  consists  of  eighty  houses,  in- 

'  Tanagra  was  thirty  stadia  from  Oropus,  and  fifty  from  ihe  sea. — ^Paos. 
Boeot.  p.  671 ;  Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  403.  Whder  believed  that  he  had  discovered 
the  remains  of  Tanagra  at  Scamino,  a  village  on  the  Asopus^  three  hours  horn 
Egripo. 

•  **A  road  to  Dhrumisi,  Vathy,  to  the  right.  Soon  afterwards  we 
and  Egripo,  turns  oflf  at  the  Reservoir    enter  an  open  countiy,  well  cultivated. 
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habited  by  Greeks,  and  is  the  property,  though  not  in 
the  territory,  of  AH  Pasha  :  it  is  reckoned  five  hours 
from  Thebes,  and  three  from  the  Negroponte.  To  the 
east  of  it,  at  a  little  distance,  is  a  large  tract  of  corn- 
fields, lying  on  gentle  swellings  of  the  plain,  and 
through  these  a  broad  beaten  road,  with  some  parts  of 
it  paved,  leads  to  the  village. 

In  a  small  church  there  are  two  or  three  old  sepul- 
chral stones,  with  the  usual  inscription,  Xjoupe,  but  with- 
out any  names. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Scimitari,  and  the  next 
morning  set  out  for  the  Negroponte,  intending  to 
return  the  same  evening.  The  morning  was  very 
misty,  but  the  sky  cleared  up  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  road  was  at  first  to  the  north,  over  uneven 
downs;  cultivated  near  the  village,  but  soon  termi- 
nating in  heaths  intersected  by  several  ravines.  In  one 
of  them  was  a  small  rivulet,  whose  direction  answers 
to  that  of  the  torrent  Thermodon,*  which  flowed  by 
Tanagra.  Before  us  we  had  a  view  of  the  strait,  and 
of  a  plain,  under  the  high  hills  in  the  island  Euboea, 
covered  with  olive-groves. 

We  turned  rather  to  the  left  as  we  approached  the 
shore,  and  passed  by  a  village,  Vathy,  crossing  over  the 
channel  of  a  small  river  which  runs  near  it  into  the 
strait.  Vathy  is  close  to  the  shore,  and  to  a  bay,  for- 
merly called  the  Deep  Bay,  from  which  the  modern 
village  has,  I  suppose,  received  its  name.  When  we 
came  to  the  shore,  we  continued  winding  along  a  very 
rocky  path  close  to  the  sea.  We  took  our  course  round 
a  small  bay,  surrounded  by  low  stony  hills  almost  to  the 
water's  ec^e,  and  having  the  mouth  of  ancient  wells 
visible  near  the  beach.     This  waa  the  site  of  Aulis, 

and  in  twenty -seven  minutes  enter  which    was    certainly     Tanagra." — 

the     village    of    Skimitari.     Three  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xviii. 

miles  to  Uie  south  of  it  is  Grim&dha,  or  p.  454. — [1854.] 
Grim&la,  once,  perhaps,  the  name  of        •  Called  the  Lari  in  Cobnel  Leake's 

a  modem  village,  but  now  attached  plan  (p.  484),  as  the  Asopus  is  called 

only  to  the  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  city,  Vuriemi. — [1864.] 
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whose  port  would  contain  but  fifty  ships ;  so  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  Grecian  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  called 
the  Deep.  The  site  is  similar  to  the  description  in 
Strabo,  a  rocky  spot  (irerpSBe^  xti^piov),  which  is  not  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  second  century,  watered  by  the  fountain 
of  Diana,  nor  shaded  by  the  fruitful  palm-tree.  When 
Pausanias  visited  Aulis,  they  continued  to  show  a  piece 
of  the  plane-tree  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  the  knoll  on 
which  the  tent  of  Agamemnon  was  fixed ;  but  the  place 
was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  who  still  continued  to 
live  there  worked  at  a  pottery  ;*  at  present  it  is  entirely 
barren,  and  there  is  not  a  peasant's  house  nearer  than 
the  village  of  Vathy.' 

It  was  some  time  before  we  caught  a  sight  of  the 
town  of  Negroponte,*  or  (as  the  Greeks  call  it,  from  the 
corruption  of  the  word  Euripus)  Egripo,  as  it  is  placed 
on  the  north-east  side  of  a  broad  fiat  peninsula,  which, 
projecting  into  the  bays  on  the  mainland,  makes  the 
windings  of  the  strait,  in  some  places,  look  like  inland 
lakes,  in  others  like  rivers,  as  the  breadth  enlarges  or 
diminishes.  The  outlet  into  the  broader  arm  of  the  sea 
does  not  at  all  appear,  and  both  the  port  of  Vathy  and 
that  of  Aulis  are  completely  land-locked.  This  circum- 
stance in  some  measure  diminishes  the  surprise  which 
might  otherwise  be  felt  at  seeing  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  Euripus  itself  at  the  point  where  the  island 
and  the  main  are  joined  by  a  bridge. 

In  half  an  hour  from  the  bay  of  Vathy,  keeping  by  the 
edge  of  the  water,  we  doubled  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  those  hills  which  we  had  seen  from  our  village, 
and  which,  now  called   Typo-Vouno,^  were  once  the 

<  Pans.  Boeot.  p.  571. 

*  The  Prank  name  of  Negroponte  is  probably,  as  Wheler  has  conjectnrcd, 
derived  from  the  confounding  of  the  three  Greek  words,  tU  rhv  "Eypnrvo^  pro- 
nounced '(TT^v^EyptTrvo,  into  one  sound. 

•  For  the  ancient  topography  of  ^  Colonel  Leake  spells  this  Khtypa. 
this  region  see  Colonel  Leake,  vol.  ii.    — [1864.] 

chap,  xviii.  and  xlv.  Bosotia. — [1854.] 
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mountain  Messapius :  we  then  crossed  over  a  projecting 
tongue  of  stony  ground,  and,  going  for  some  time  on  a 
road  partly  paved,  arrived  in  another  half-hour  at  the 
Euripus.  On  an  eminence  on  the  mainland  we  saw  a 
white  fort,  on  a  hill  called  Carababa,  probably  the  Ca- 
noethus  of  antiquity,*  commanding  the  bridge,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  fortifications  of  Negroponte.^  The  sea  had 
in  this  place  every  appearance  of  a  river ;  and  the 
banks,  on  the  Boeotian  side,  were  rather  high  and  rocky. 
We  dismounted,  and  led  our  horses  over  a  narrow 
bridge,  about  fifteen  paces  in  length,  and  then  over  a 
drawbridge  to  a  stone  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  strait, 
of  an  odd  circular  shape,  like  a  dice-box,  large  at  bottom 
and  top,  and  small  in  the  middle ;  the  mouths  of  im- 
mense cannon  appearing  through  round  embrasures, 
about  the  upper  rim.  Going  through  an  arch  in  this 
tower,  we  passed  on  to  a  bridge  of  wood,^  a  third 
part  longer  than  the  other,  standing  over  the  principal 
stream,  for  such  may  the  Euripus  strictly  be  called. 
We  then  entered  a  large  castle,  where  several  Turks, 
bristled  with  arms,  were  lounging  about;  and,  con- 
tinuing for  some  time  through  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  within  the  works  of  the  fortification,  came  to 
another  wooden  bridge,  as  long  as  both  of  those  over 
the  Euripus,  and  crossed  over  the  moat,  a  broad  reedy 
marsh,  into  the  suburbs  of  Negroponte,  which  are  much 
more  considerable  than  the  city  within  the  walls. 

The  Turks  of  this  place  are  the  most  brutal,  if  com- 
mon fame  and  a  proverb  before  mentioned  do  not  belie 
them,  of  any  in  the  Levant;**  and  as  their  character 
prevents  travellers  from  visiting  the  town,  they  are  so 
unused  to  the  sight  of  a  Frank,  that  on  the  appearance 

•  See  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap,    Greece,*  chap.  xiv. — [1854.] 

xiv.— [1854.  J  **  Whilst  I  write  (1854),  I  see  that 

*  See  the  viewofthe  town  m  Words-  a  most  atrocious  murder,  apparently 
worth's  Greece,  p.  163. — [1854.  ]  without  provocation  or  palliation  of 

«  This  is  a  drawbridge  to  allow  of  any  kind,  has  been  committed  at  this 
the  passage  of  vessels.  See  the  place.  The  victims  were  two  English 
history  of  this  bridge  in  '  Northern    settlers,  a  man  and  his  wife. — [1864.] 
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of  one  in  the  street  the  boys  scream  after  and  follow 
him,  and  the  men  abuse  him,  and  call  him  dog  and  in- 
fidel. This  was  all  the  inconvenience  I  experienced ; 
though  I  must  confess  that  there  was  something  so  very- 
different  in  the  air  of  these  Mahometans  from  that  of 
those  amongst  whom  I  had  lately  lived,  that  I  should  not 
have  considered  a  long  stay  in  the  town  at  all  desirable. 

The  Waiwode  of  Athens  had  given  me  two  letters, 
one  to  the  Vizier,  Bakir  Pasha,  another  to  a  rich  aga, 
at  whose  house,  though  he  himself  was  not  at  home,  I 
put  up  during  the  short  time  I  remained  in  the  place, 
and  was  treated  with  every  attention  by  the  people  of 
his  household. 

I  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  the  house 
before  I  was  visited  by  the  (xreek  secretary  of  the 
Pasha,  to  whom  I  delivered  my  letter,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  could  not  stay  to  pay  his  Highness  a 
visit.  A  Greek  of  the  island  of  Tino,  who  wore  the 
Frank  habit  covered  with  a  long  cloak,  being  physician 
to  the  Pasha,  also  called  to  pay  his  respects.  He  had 
been  a  merchant  under  the  Imperial  protection,  but 
failed,  and  then  turned  physician,  when  the  Pasha  re- 
tained him  for  his  own  use ;  much  against  the  will  of 
the  man,  it  seemed,  as  he  told  me,  "  I  am  not  a  slave — 
but,  though  I  have  been  here  eighteen  months,  his  High- 
ness will  not  let  me  go ;  yet  he  pays  me  well ;  I  have  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  meat  allowed  me  daily,  and  some 
piasters  at  the  end  of  the  year."  With  this  person, 
accompanied  by  my  attendants,  I  took  a  walk  about  the 
town. 

The  houses  are  mean  and  low,  the  streets  narrow,  and 
the  bazar  of  the  poorest  sort.  There  are  but  very  few 
Greeks  in  the  town,  and  no  one  representative  of  any 
Christian  power:  there  was  once  an  imperial  Consul, 
and  also  a  French  resident ;  but  on  some  suspicion  being 
entertained  of  one  of  them  with  respect  to  some  Turkish 
females,  a  body  of  Turks  surrounded  his  house,  and, 
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after  some  resistance,  cut  him  to  pieces  :  the  other  Frank 
of  course  fled.  They  told  me,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
that  the  number  of  houses  in  Egripo  was  about  eight 
hundred. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  there  is  a  sort  of  enclosure  or 
defence,  of  low  pales  :  on  the  north  is  an  eminence,  from 
which  you  have  the  best  view  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
high  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the  summits 
of  which  were  covered  with  snow.  From  the  highest 
ridge,  which  is  called  Dhelfi,*  Athens,  Megara,  and 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Greece,  as  a  Turk  assured  me, 
appear  as  if  laid  out  immediately  below.  The  land  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  town  is  open,  but  well  culti- 
vated ;  that  to  the  south  is  covered  with  fine  groves  of 
olive-trees,  and  interspersed  with  orange  and  lemon 
gardens;  the  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  well  fur- 
nished in  this  respect  as  most  Turkish  cities.  Negro- 
ponte  is  considered  extremely  unhealthy,  and  during  the 
summer  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable ;  at  that  period 
the  Turks  remove  their  families  to  small  houses  in  the 
groves  farther  down  to  the  south. 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  town  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  castle,  several  grave  Turks,  apparently  in 
office,  with  the  Greek  secretary  at  their  head,  approached 
me,  and  said  that  the  Vice-Governor  of  the  place  de- 
sired me  to  visit  him.  I  excused  myself  for  some  time, 
but  was  at  last  obliged  to  comply,  and  accordingly  went 
through  the  usual  ceremony  of  pipes,  coflfee,  sweetmeats, 
and  sherbet,  in  a  small  room  with  this  Turk,  who  was 
pleasant  and  obliging. 

Whilst  in  his  chamber,  the  Grammaticos  (the  secre- 


'  Researches    in   Greece,    p.  421.  1797,  discovered  the  remains  of  a  very 

The  most  interesting  perhaps  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  also  found  five 

Euboean  mountains    is    that    ahove  villages,  inhabited  by  men  who  are 

Carysto  at  the  southern  extremity  of  neither  Christians  nor  Mahometans, 

the  island,   called    Ocha    by   Strabo  although  the  women  are  Christians, 

(lib.  X.),  and  at  present  St.  Elias,  on  — See  Walpole's  Travels,   vol.  ii.  p. 

which  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  September,  286.— [1^54.] 
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tary)  entered,  and  said  that  the  Vizier  himself  expected 
to  see  me.  I  could  not,  I  would  not  go ;  I  was  in  a 
travelling  dress,  and  covered  with  dirt  by  riding.  No 
excuses  would  do — the  Vizier  was  holding  a  divan  on 
purpose ! !  The  Greek  became  pressing  and  impertinent ; 
and,  accompanied  by  Demetrius,  the  physician,  and  the 
secretary,  and  several  men  with  white  sticks  preceding, 
I  pushed  on  through  a  crowd  to  the  door  of  the  audience- 
chamber.  Here  was  a  fresh  difficulty — the  secretary 
told  me  I  must  enter  without  my  boots,  and  kiss  his 
Highness's  slipper.  Had  this  ceremony  been  usual, 
no  one  would  have  been  more  ready  to  comply  than 
myself;  nay,  I  would  not  on  any  account  have  dispensed 
with  the  latter  point  of  respect,  but  should  have  insisted 
upon  it  as  earnestly  as  did  Dr.  Moore's  young  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  upon  saluting  the  Pope's  toe ; 
but  being  sure  that  it  was  merely  a  malicious  piece  of 
information  invented  by  the  Greek,  to  vex  me  for  my 
backwardness  in  visiting  his  master,  and  that  no  Frank 
traveller  had  ever  done  as  much  to  any  pasha,  I  de- 
murred, and  was  endeavouring  to  retire,  when  the  secre- 
tary went  into  the  audience-chamber,  and,  returning 
immediately,  said  that  the  Pasha  would  dispense  with 
the  form.  I  knew  the  whole  was  a  pretence,  but  pre- 
pared to  enter ;  and  really  not  wishing  to  dirty  his  car- 
peta  with  my  boots,  which  were  plastered  with  mud, 
pulled  them  oiF,  putting  on,  however,  not  to  bate  any- 
thing on  the  important  point  of  dignity,  a  pair  of  yellow 
slippers. 

The  room  where  the  Pasha  received  me  was  very 
small,  and  crowded  with  his  Turks  in  office,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  quite  as  well  as  himself — the  certain 
characteristic,  according  to  Cervantes,  t>f  a  great  man. 
The  sofa  on  the  left  was  occupied  by  three  or  four 
visitors  apparently ;  that  to  the  right,  except  a  comer  on 
which  the  Vizier  sat,  was  vacant.  His  Highness  made 
a  motion  for  me  to  sit  down  near  him.    The  Tiniot  phy- 
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sician  served  as  interpreter.  The  Pasha,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  said  I  was  welcome — then  stopped  again 
— and  a  little  after  said  the  same  thing,  which  he  repeated 
after  an  interval  a  third  time.  This  I  understood  to  be 
highly  ceremonious ;  and,  indeed,  his  attention  was  very- 
marked.  The  pipes  and  coffee  were  thrice  repeated ; 
sherbets,  sweetmeats,  and,  to  crown  the  entertainment, 
perfumes  and  rose-water  were  also  subjoined  to  the 
former  part  of  the  treat. 

The  Pasha  was  veiy  inquisitive,  as  usual,  and,  when  I 
rose  to  go  away,  begged  me  to  sit  down  again ;  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  excused  myself  from  staying  that  night 
at  Egripo,  and  partaking  of  a  feast  to  which  he  invited 
me.  He  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me,  and  whether  I 
had  seen  everything  in  the  place  ?  He  added,  *' You  have 
looked  at  the  castle  from  without — there  is  nothing 
worth  seeing  in  the  inside  of  it." 

It  must  be  understood,  by  the  way,  that  the  Turks  are 
exceedingly  jealous  of  any  one  visiting  the  works  of 
these  fortifications  ;  and  will  suffer  no  Frank,  without  a 
firman  from  the  Porte,  to  inspect  them  :  this  I  knew,  and 
replied  that  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  outside,  but 
did  not  wish  to  look  at  the  interior  of  the  building.  He 
then  asked  what  I  had  come  to  see  ?  (The  curiosity  of 
travellers  is  a  constant  source  of  surprise,  and  of  a  little 
contempt,  amongst  the  Turks.)  I  answered,  "  the  town 
and  its  situation,  which  were  reported  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful; and  also  the  strait,  a  great  natural  curiosity." 
This  last  object  was  not  clearly  imderstood  :  and  when, 
SB  an  explanation,  I  added  that  it  was  the  stream  of 
water  under  the  bridge  to  which  I  alluded,  the  visages 
of  all  in  the  room  put  on  an  air  of  astonishment,  mixed 
with  a  certain  smile,  chastised  by  the  gravity  of  their 
looks,  altogether  indescribable ;  and  the  Vizier  asked 
me,  with  a  great  deal  of  naivete,  whether  I  had  no  water 
of  that  sort  in  my  own  coimtry  ?  adding,  that  England 
being,  as  he  heard,  an  island,  he  should  have  thought 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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we  had  great  plenty.  I  endeavonred  to  inform  him 
that  it  was  not  the  saltneas  of  the  water  to  which  I 
alluded,  but  the  flux  and  reflux.  That  this  did  not 
serve  me  in  any  stead  was  evident  from  the  continued 
surprise  marked  in  the  faces  of  all  present ;  but  his  High- 
ness assinred  me  that  I  should  have  the  proper  attend- 
ance to  convey  me  to  the  bridge,  where  I  might  view 
the  object  of  my  journey. 

Shortly  after  this  I  withdrew ;  and  returning  down 
stairs,  saw  my  attendant  Demetrius  besi^ed  by  all  the 
fine-dressed  men  who  had  oflSciated  in  the  room,  and  who, 
the  moment  he  opened  his  purse  to  make  the  customary 
presents  for  me,  thronged  about  him,  and  so  frightened 
him,  that  he  parted  with  every  zequin  in  his  pocket, 
amounting  to  between  eight  and  nine  guineas.  Their 
clamour  and  importunity  were  such,  that  he  had  forgot 
the  prudent  and  usual  plan  of  calling  for  the  pipebearer, 
the  pages  carrying  in  the  coffee,  sweetmeats,  sherbet,  and 
perfiime,  and  giving  to  each  five  piasters :  in  fact,  he 
was  altogether  terrified,  and  had  some  excuse  for  his 
alarms. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  proceeding  was 
to  come,  and  one  which  I  am  rather  loth  to  detail,  as 
the  principal  character  in  the  farce  was  unwillingly 
acted  by,  or  rather  forced  upon,  myself. 

Several  of  the  Pasha's  soldiers  were  waiting  without 
in  the  yard,  and  these,  preceded  by  two  of  the  most 
reverend-looking  personages  of  the  whole  court,  Chiauses 
or  chamberlains,  with  white  wands  and  their  beards 
hanging  down  to  their  waists,  accompanied  me  in  a  sort 
of  procession  towards  the  bridge.  We  had  some  dis- 
tance to  walk ;  the  crowd  gathered  as  we  proceeded^ 
and  in  a  short  time  our  train  filled  the  street.  We 
walked  very  slowly,  the  two  majestic  conductors  being 
saluted  respectfully  by  fifty  people  whom  we  met,  and 
very  leisurely  returning  the  sal&m  and  usual  obeisance. 

The  passengers  and  surrounding  crowd  perpetually 
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questioned  my  attendants  as  to  the  object  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  were  told  that  a  Frank  was  going  to 
look  at  the  water.  I  could  hear  the  Turkish  words 
signifying  "  Water,  water,"  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated. 

I  advanced  to  the  bridge  with  all  my  suite,  went  half 
way  across  it,  and,  looking  over  the  railings  half  a 
minute,  turned  round  to  one  of  the  grave  chamberlains 
and  said  I  was  satisfied ;  when  he  and  his  companions 
bowed  profoundly,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  turned 
on  their  heels,  and  marshalled  and  preceded  the  attend- 
ants back  to  the  house  where  I  had  left  my  horses,  a 
great  crowd  following  as  before. 

To  each  of  these  great  courtiers,  whose  furred  cloaks 
were  worth  more  than  all  my  travelling  wardrobe,  and 
to  whom,  had  I  not  known  the  Turks  pretty  well  by 
that  time,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to  have  offered 
any  present  of  money,  I  gave  a  zequin,  a  little  more 
than  half  a  guinea ;  and  for  the  receipt  of  this  they 
bowed  as  gravely  as  ever,  and  returned  slowly  to  the 
palace,  walking,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  higher  orders 
in  Turkey,  with  their  toes  turned  inwards. 

After  this  ridiculous  adventure  I  did  not  stir  out  of 
the  aga's  house  imtil  my  horses  were  ready  to  leave 
the  town,  nor  attempt  to  obtain  any  other  view  of  the 
water  than  that  which  I  got  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  island. 

What  I  observed  of  the  Euripus  was,  that  the  stream 
flows  with  violence,  like  a  mill-race,  under  the  bridges, 
and  that  a  strong  eddy  is  observable  on  that  side  from 
which  it  is  about  to  run,  about  a  hundred  yards  above 
the  bridges:  the  current,  however,  not  being  at  all 
apparent  at  a  greater  distance,  either  to  the  south  or 
north.  Yet  the  ebbing  and  flowing  are  said  to  be 
visible  at  ten  or  a  dozen  leagues'  distance,  at  each  side 
of  the  strait,  by  marks  shown  of  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  water  in  several  small  bays  in  both  coasts.     The 
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deptb  of  the  stream  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  much  • 
more  than  four  feet. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  get  any  account  of 
this  phenomenon.  The  Tiniot  doctor  told  me  that 
"  per  Dio,  he  had  never  been  to  look  at  it ;  but  that,  if 
any  one  had  told  me  that  the  change  took  place  more 
than  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  fancied  the  person 
had  lied."  The  secretary  said  it  changed  seven  times 
in  that  space  of  time ;  and  one  of  the  Turks  guarding 
the  tower  between  the  two  bridges,  and  living  on  the 
spot,  averred  that  it  altered  its  course  five  times,  fevour- 
ing  me  at  the  same  time  with  the  cause  of  this  miracle. 
"  Not  a  great  many  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  this  water 
was  like  any  other  part  of  the  sea,  and  did  not  flow  at 
all ;  but  a  Hadji  (that  is,  a  holy  Turk,  who  had  been 
to  Mecca),  being  a  prisoner  in  that  tower  when  the 
infidels  had  the  place,  and  confined  in  a  dark  cell, 
where  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  water  below 
through  a  hole  in  his  dungeon,  begged  of  Grod  to  send 
him  some  sign  by  which  he  might  know  when  to  pray. 
His  request  was  granted,  by  the  change  which  imme- 
diately took  place  in  the  flowing  and  reflowing  of  the 
stream ;  and  since  that  time  the  current  has  altered  its 
course  at  each  of  the  five  seasons  of  prayer." 

The  man  told  this  story  with  the  air  of  a  person  who 
believed  it  himself;  yet  it  was  clear  enough  that, 
though  he  had  daily  opportunities  of  so  doing,  he  had 
never  thought  of  ascertaining  whether  the  tide  did 
change  at  daybreak,  at  midday,  two  hours  and  a  half 
before  sunset,  at  sunset,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
— the  five  times  prescribed  by  the  Mahometan  law.  K 
the  fellow  was  not  in  jest,  of  which,  as  he  spoke  to  me 
through  an  interpreter,  I  could  not  be  a  very  adequate 
judge,  he  gave  surely  as  strong  an  example  as  could  be 
well  imagined,  of  the  disinclination,  so  apparent  in  the 
followers  of  all  ridiculous  superstitions,  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  folly  of  their  credulity.     He  might 
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any  day  have  found  out  that  the  tale  was  not  true,  and 
that  the  Hadji  had  not  obtained  permission  of  God  that 
the  course  of  the  sea  should  be  altered  at  the  five  periods 
settled  for  offering  up  the  prayers  of  the  believers. 
Yet,  with  the  feelings  of  a  true  devotee,  he  preferred 
to  propagate,  rather  than  to  examine,  the  holy  fable ; 
and,  in  spite  of  evidence  forced  upon  his  constant 
notice,  would  not  trust  himself  with  a  suspicion  of  its 
falsity. 

Had  Aristotle  hit  upon  so  easy  a  solution  of  this 
wonder,  he  would  have  addressed  himself  to  a  people  as 
religious,  and  consequently  as  credulous,  as  the  Turks. 

The  account  which  Wheler  copied  from  the  Jesuit 
Babiuj  and  collected  on  the  spot,  although  not  from  his 
personal  experience,  as  he  was  not  long  enough  in  the 
place,  was,  that  it  was  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  for  eighteen  days  of  every  moon,  and 
was  irregular,  having  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen 
Sowings  and  ebbings,  for  the  other  eleven  days,  that  is, 
that  it  was  regular  for  the  three  last  days  of  the  old 
moon  and  the  eight  first  of  the  new,  then  irregular  for 
five  days,  regular  again  for  the  next  seven,  and  irregular 
for  the  other  six.  The  water  seldom  rose  to  two  feet, 
and  usually  not  above  one  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  ocean, 
it  flowed  towards  the  sea,  and  ebbed  towards  the  main- 
land of  Thessaly,  northwards.  On  the  irregular  days 
it  rose  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  for  three  quarters ;  but 
when  regular,  was  six  hours  in  each  direction,  losing 
an  hour  a  day.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
the  wind.  This  detail,  however,  which  I  conclude  to  be 
correct,  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  irregular 
changes,  nor  for  the  difference  of  number  in  those 
irregular  changes. 

I  feel  quite  unqualified  to  speak  on  such  a  debated 
point ;  and  shall,  therefore,  only  add  what  was  told  me 
by  a  Greek  of  Athens  who  had  resided  three  years  at 
Egripo.     He  said  that  he  considered  the  changes  to 
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depend  chiefly  upon  the  wind,  which,  owing  to  the 
high  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strait,  is  particularly 
variable  in  this  place.  The  two  great  gulfe,  for  so  they 
may  be  called,  at  the  north  and  south  of  the  strait,* 
which  present  a  large  surface  to  every  storm  that  blows, 
and  receive  the  whole  force  of  the  Archipelago,  oom- 
mimicate  with  each  other  at  this  narrow  shallow  chan- 
nel ;  so  that  the  Euripus  may  be  a  sort  of  barometer, 
indicative  of  every  change,  and  of  whatever  rising  and 
falUng  of  the  tide,  not  visible  in  the  open  expanse  of 
waters,  there  may  be  in  these  seas.  I  did  not,  however, 
see  any  marks  of  the  water  being  ever  higher  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 

He  added  that  he  observed  that  when  the  wind  was 
north  or  south,  that  is,  either  up  or  down  the  strait, 
the  alteration  took  place  only  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  that  when  it  was  from  the  east,  and 
blew  strongly  over  the  high  mountains  behind  Egripo, 
the  refluxes  were  more  frequently  visible,  and  occurred 
ten  or  twelve  times  a  day ;  and  that,  in  particular,  im- 
mediately before  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  turbulence 
and  eddies,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  were 
very  much  increased.  There  was  never,  at  any  season, 
any  certain  rule  with  respect  either  to  the  period  or 
the  number  of  the  changes. 

Those  of  the  ancients  who  inquired  into  this  phe- 
nomenon were  aware  that  the  story  of  the  Euripus 
changing  its  course  always  seven  times  during  the  day 
was  imfounded  ;  and  the  account  given  of  it  by  lavy  * 
corresponds,  in  some  measure,  with  that  of  my  Athenian 

•  Nam  et  venti  utriusque  terra)  praealtis  montibus  subiti  ac  procellosi  se 
dejiciuni,  et  fretuin  \im\m  Euripi  non  scpties  die,  sictit  £una  fert,  temix>ribu8 
statis  reciprocat ;  sed  teinere  in  modum  venti,  nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  vereo  man, 
velut  monte  pnecipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapitur. — Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxviiL 
cap.  6. 

■  That  to  the  northward  is.  called     shallows. — Northern   Gi'eeoe,  VoL  ii. 
St.   Minds;    the  southern  is  named    p. 256. — [1854.] 
Vurkn,  or    Vulko,  from    its   muddy 
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informant.  The  bridge  which  anciently  connected  the 
main  and  the  island  was  considerably  longer  than  that 
which  at  present  serves  the  same  purpose.' 

We  are  informed  that  the  sta*ait  was  made  more 
narrow  by  a  dyke  which  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis 
constructed  to  lessen  the  passage ;  and  it  is  by  no 
meang  improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  on  which 
the  fortified  part  of  Egripo  now  stands,  and  which  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wide  marsh,  was 
formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Euripus. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  remains  of  the  ancient  Chalcis  * 
in  or  near  the  modem  town ;  the  castle,  and  some  of 
the  oldest  houses,  retain  signs  of  the  old  Venetian 
buildings ;  and  some  very  large  stones  in  the  works 
look  as  if  they  had  once  belonged  to  more  superb 
edifices. 

This  island  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  possessions  of  Venice  during  the  prosperity  of 
that  powerful  repubUc ;  and  one  of  the  memorials  of 
former  greatness  displayed  at  this  day  at  St.  Marc's 
is  the  standard  of  the  kingdom  of  Negroponte.  The 
capital  town,  for  many  years  after  its  reduction  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  was  the  usual  residence,  and 
under  the  immediate  command,  of  the  Capudan  Pasha, 
the  High  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleets. 

The  Turks  have  a  constant  apprehension  that  some 
effort  is  intended  against  this  island  by  the  Christian 
Powers,  and  are  consequently,  as  before  hinted,  ridi- 
culously cautious  about  the  fortifications  of  Egripo. 

My  sourgee,  or  postman,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
witness  to  an  unpleasant  scene  in  this  place.     A  Frank 

^  'EoTi  Koi  iii  abr^  y^^vpa  iiffXt ^pof .— Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  403,  edit.  Xyland. 

'  But  Colonel  Leake  says  that  "  in  which    supplied  Chalcis    in  Roman 

the   plain  adjacent  to  lie  town  of  times "  (vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv.  p.  262). 

Egripo  are   three  uicient  excavated  See  his  map  at  p.  264.    He  saw  some 

cisterns;  and   further   south,  at  the  fragments  of   white    marble  in  the 

distance  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  are  walls,  and  a  bust  of  a  8tatue.^[1854.] 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  upon  arches. 
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traveller,  having  a  firman  from  the  Porte,  viedted  the 
castle,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  Captain  of  the 
Turkish  guard  stepped  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  for  his 
Imperial  licence  for  seeing  the  place.  The  Frank  gave 
him  what  he  desired ;  upon  which  the  Turk,  perusing 
it  very  seriously,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  other  order, 
and,  being  answered  in  the  negative,  exclaimed,  "  I  see 
here  a  permission  for  you  to  come  into  the  castle,  but 
none  for  you  to  go  out ! "  and  so  saying,  he  shut  the  gate 
and  confined  the  traveller  for  some  days,  as  a  warning 
to  him  for  the  future  to  repress  his  curiosity. 

I  have  since  heard  of  a  similar  transaction  having 
taken  place  in  Candia,  with  the  addition  that  the  Frank, 
an  Englishman,  resisted,  and  was  killed.  The  Turks  of 
both  islands  bear  much  the  same  character  for  ferocity 
and  hatred  of  strangers ;  but  the  Candiote  is  the  more 
lively  and  spirited  of  the  two,  and  his  nation  supplies 
all  the  best  sailors  in  the  Turkish  fleet. 

In  addition  to  their  other  vile  propensities,  the  Negro- 
pontines  are  distinguished,  amongst  a  nation  of  sensual- 
ists, by  that  horrid  perversity  of  taste  which  an  ancient 
historian  has  superadded  as  a  disgusting  trait  to  his 
finished  picture  of  a  villain,*  and  which  appears,  an  un- 
warrantable excess  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  Orientals 
themselves. 

The  island  is  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
quantity  of  com  with  which  it  supplies  the  adjacent 
countries.  Twenty  for  one  is  mentioned  as  the  common 
return  of  grain.* 

From  Egripo  we  returned,  by  a  shorter  way  than 

*  Xenophon  (Cyr.  Anab.  fin.  lib.  ii.),  in  his  character  of  Menon  the  ITies- 
salian.  Yet  with  what  coolness  does  this  Greek  talk  of  the  more  usual  enor- 
mity of  his  age  and  country  I  (See  his  story  of  Episthenes,  p.  532.)  He 
neither  expresses  nor  wishes  to  excite  any  abhorrence,  but  opens  his  narrative 
simply,  *Bir4(r^€OTyy  dc  fjv  tU  'OXvv^iof  rrai^pdimis and  afterwards, 

•  The  Tauric  Chersonese,  however,  produced  thirty. — Strab.  lib.  vii.  p.  311, 
edit.  Xyland. 
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that  which  we  had  traversed  in  the  morning,  to  Scimi- 
tari,  crossing  a  cleft  in  the  hills  before  we  came  to  Vathy, 
a  little  beyond  the  port  of  Aulis,  most  probably  in  the 
exact  direction  of  the  road  which  formerly  led  from 
Chalcis  to  Thebes.  The  very  ancient  city  of  Myca- 
lessus,*  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive fields  (evp{r)(ppov  Mi;ifoXi/<r<roi'  is  the  expression 
of  Homer),  was  in  this  quarter  of  Boeotia,  which  after- 
wards came  under  the  power  of  Tanagra,  a  city  inde- 
pendent long  after  the  authority  of  Thebes  had  declined.^® 
Vast  numbers  of  coins  have  been  found  by  the  peasants 
of  this  village  in  ploughing  up  the  neighbouring  plain. 
A  large  collection  was  presented  to  me ;  one  of  them 
was  a  copper  coin  of  Tanagra ;  it  had  been  found  near 
a  spot  called  Grematha,**  one  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
south  of  Scimitari. 

Returning  to  my  village,  and  waiting  for  some  re- 
freshment, I  attended  a  burial.  The  dead  was  a  poor 
woman  who  had  been  alive  when  I  left  the  place  in 
the  morning.  She  was  carried  in  a  rug  into  the  little 
church,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor,  with  nothing  but  a 
thin  strip  of  cotton  tied  about  her.  Two  caloyers  per- 
formed the  service  over  her  in  a  hasty  manner,  when 
she  was  carried  out,  and  put  into  a  trench  not  deeper 
than  two  or  three  feet.  Before  putting  her  in  the 
grave  they  tied  sandals  to  her  feet,  which,  when  she 
was  laid  in  the  earth,  were  adjusted  by  a  man  who 
jumped  into  the  pit  and  placed  them  upright,  like  those 
of  a  recumbent  statue  on  a  tomb  :  the  same  person, 
taking  a  small  flat  stone,  on  which  one  of  the  priests 
had  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  laid  it  upon  her  breast, 
and  immediately  after  with  the  assistance  of  others, 

'•  Plin.  cap.  vii.,  "  Tanagra,  liber  populus." 


•  Colonel  Leake  has  identified  the  chap.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  264. — [1854.] 
hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  road  by        ^  The  site  of  Tanagra,  accordinff  to 

which  I  returned  to  Scimitari  as  the  Colonel  Leake,  as  before  mentioned. — 

site  of  Mycalcssus. — See    his    map,  ri854.j 
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covered  the  body  with  earth.  There  were  six  old 
women  attending  as  mourners,  but  they,  aa  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  seemed  rather  merry  than 
sad,  behaving  with  a  levity  which  I  was  proceeding  to 
remark  upon,  when  one  of  them  said,  "  Why  should  we 
weep  for  her  ?  she  was  an  orphan ;  she  was  sixty  years 
old ;  how  can  any  one  care  for  such  a  person  ?"  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  a  question  dictated  by  sentiments 
so  frequently  felt,  though  so  seldom  confessed,  by  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

The  day  afterwards  my  party  proceeded  on  the  road 
towards  Megara,  determining  so  to  contrive  the  journeys 
that  I  might  sleep  the  first  night  at  a  monastery  situated 
in  the  southern  declivities  of  Cithaeron,  and  from  that 
place  visit  the  ruins  of  Plataea. 

The  path  lay  to  the  south  for  an  hour  and  a  half  over 
a  plain,  the  corn-lands  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
village  of  Scimitari ;  it  then  passed  under  a  low  hill, 
the  spot  called  Grematha,  round  which,  particularly  to 
the  south  and  east,  are  several  pieces  of  ancient  walls, 
besides  some  remains  of  a  large  building  on  the  summit. 
If  this  place  is  not  too  far  from  the  sea,  it  answei^ 
tolerably  to  the  site  of  Tanagra,  and  the  hill  above  may 
be  that  once  called  Cerycius.  It  is  west  from  the  tower 
near  (Enoe,  and  south-south-west  from  Thebes. 

The  road  from  Tanagra  to  Plataea,  two  hundred 
stadia,*  was  rough  and  mountainous.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance beyond  Grematha  we  crossed  the  Asopus,  and 
came  directly  into  the  moimtains,  a  range  of  Elatias.  or 
Cithaeron,  and  soon  passed  a  ruined  chapel  on  a  knoll. 
In  this  chapel  are  parts  of  the  shafts  of  four  smaU 
marble  columns,  which  have  given  the  spot  the  name 
of  Castri.  The-  road  then  lay  to  the  west-north-west. 
On  a  height  above  to  the  left,  south-east,  we  saw  a 
village  Mavromati.     Still  ascending  and  turning  more 

*  Colonel  Leake  thinks  this  diiitanoe,  which  is  from  Strabo,  too  sreat. 
—[1854.]  ^ 
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westward  for  about  an  hour,  we  got  into  a  narrow 
valley,  with  rocky  hills  on  each  side,  and  continued 
through  this,  in  a  path  which  was  only  a  goat-track, 
for  another  hour^  when  we  came  upon  the  road  we  had 
before  travelled  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  having  on  our 
left  the  ruined  tower. 

Instead  of  remaining  in  the  same  direction,  west- 
ward towards  Platsea,  and  so  travelling  through  that 
part  of  Boeotia  which  was  called  Parasopia,  we  turned 
into  this  road,  and,  crossing  the  low  rocky  ridge  of 
Cithaeron  to  the  south,  went  over  the  western  extremity 
of  the  plain  of  Scourta,  passing  by  the  village  of 
Sialisi.  We  then  went  again  to  the  westward,  and 
got  in  half  an  hour  into  the  mountains.  CitheBron  here 
is  very  high,  and  covered  with  thick  woods,  chiefly  of 
pine,  which  have  given  it  the  modem  name  of  Elatias. 

There  was  no  direct  path  to  the  monastery  of  which 
we  were  in  search,  so  that  we  soon  lost  our  way,  and 
parted,  some  of  us  keeping  high  up  on  the  brows,  and 
the  others  striking  lower  down,  directly  across  several 
narrow  valleys  and  chasms,  towards  the  point  whither 
we  directed  our  steps.  I  gave  my  horse  to  one  of  the 
postmen,  and,  seeing  a  building  rising  above  the  trees 
on  the  ledge  of  a  rock  at  some  distance,  made  towards 
it,  penetrating  into  a  woody  dell,  where  two  torrents 
from  the  opposite  hills  united  their  streams,  and  rolled 
down  a  steep  precipice  into  the  plains  below.  I  had 
gone  too  quick  for  Demetrius,  who  was  left  behind 
me  amongst  the  woods.  It  was  a  still  evening,  and  no 
other  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  gentle  dashing  of 
the  torrent,  at  the  brink  of  which  I  was  stooping  down, 
when  the  echoes  of  Cithaeron  were  at  once  awakened  by 
the  shouting  of  my  attendant,  and,  starting  up,  I  heard 
my  name  repeated  as  if  in  thimder  from  every  comer  of 
the  vast  amphitheatre  of  woody  hills  around  me.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  the  man  himself  appeared ;  and, 
being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  s^id. 
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"  I  was  afraid.  Sir,  that  you  might  have  been  encountered 
by  some  wild  beast :  the  mountains  are  full  of  them/' 

I  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  apprehensive  of  the  wild 
beasts,  that  is  the  wolves,  as  Demetrius,  but,  wishing 
to  reach  the  monastery,  proceeded  to  climb  the  ascent 
before  us.  We  soon  overtook  a  monk  and  a  little  boy, 
driving  an  ass  laden  with  faggots  up  a  steep  zigzag  path 
through  the  woods,  and,  taking  them  for  guides,  arrived, 
after  a  good  deal  of  fatigue,  at  the  end  of  our  day's 
journey. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  gain  admittance ; 
and  had  not  Demetrius  made  himself  known  to  a  monk 
who  held  parley  with  us  from  one  of  the  casements,  we 
should  not  have  been  suflfered  to  enter.  My  Athenian, 
who  knew  this  fraternity  very  well,  told  them  at  first 
that  we  only  wanted  to  see  their  church,  one  of  the 
currbsities  of  modem  Greece,  and  extolled  as  such  in 
Meletius'  Geography.  Whilst,  however,  we  were  sur- 
veying the  interior  of  that  building,  they  were  told  we 
intended  to  pass  the  night  with  them ;  when  they  asked 
who  were  coming  behind  of  the  party,  and  were 
answered  an  Albanian,  a  Christian.  Vasily  at  this 
moment  entered  the  church,  and  confirmed  the  report 
by  crossing  himself  very  devoutly.  They  then  frankly 
confessed  that,  had  they  beheld  this  person  before  we 
had  been  let  in,  they  would  certainly  not  have  opened 
their  gates,  especially  as,  seeing  that  we  were  not  in 
the  highway  {pcuriKiKri  aTpara),  they  had  some  suspicions 
of  us,  and  were  afraid  of  being  entrapped,  as  they  had 
been  a  week  before,  to  be  the  unwilKng  hosts  of  a  very 
large  party  for  many  days ;  as  it  was,  however,  they 
accommodated  us  with  a  room  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  quadrangular  building,  and  were  attentive  and 
hospitable. 

Agios  Meletius,  for  so  it  is  called,  is  placed  on  a  green 
area  half  way  up  the  sides  of  Cithaeron,  the  only  flat 
spot  to  be  found  in  the  mountain,  which,  both  above  and 
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below  the  monastery,  is  a  mass  of  vast  precipices,  shaded 
with  dark  forests  of  pine.  A  greten  vale  of  some  extent, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  flocks  and 
herds  belonging  to  the  monks,  and  the  road  to  Megara, 
winding  over  the  opposite  hills  to  the  south,  are  seen 
from  this  spot,  but  the  surrounding  woods  shut  out  the 
view  on  every  other  side. 

The  building  is  larger  than  that  on  Mount  Pendele, 
or  any  other  monastery  which  we  visited,  but  is  of  the 
same  rude  and  massy  construction,  with  only  one  iron 
door  of  entrance,  and  several  casements,  or  rather  loop- 
holes, in  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  windows  for  the  cells,  and  whence  musketry 
may  be  successfully  used  on  an  emergency.  The  monks 
are  supplied  with  guns  and  other  arms,  and,  imless 
taken  by  surprise,  could  never  be  forced  to  admit  any 
body  of  men,  however  large.  The  experiment  has  fre- 
quently been  tried  by  parties  of  Albanians,  travelling 
from  Thebes  through  the  Megaris  into  the  Morea,  who 
have  always  been  repulsed. 

These  stout  saints  should  be  in  number  fifty,  but  at 
present  there  are  only  ten  resident  caloyers,  and  five 
more  superintending  distant  metochis.  For  the  re- 
cruiting of  their  order  they  have  established  a  small 
school  in  the  monastery,  and  ten  or  twelve  boys  are 
instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  which  are  neces- 
sary for  their  intended  profession,  that  is,  to  read  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  in  a  quick  singsong  tone. 
These  lads  are  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the 
monks ;  and  their  parents  have  all  the  care  and  ex- 
pense of  their  children  taken  at  once  oiF  their  hands, 
besides  being  sure  that  they  will  be  comfortably  estab- 
lished in  this  life,  and  secure,  as  they  think,  of  a  bright 
reversion  in  the  next. 

The  church  of  St.  Meletius  has  a  dome,  supported 
by  pillars  of  red  marble,  generally  supposed  to  be  por- 
phyry.   Before  the  sanctuary  are  two  octagonal  pilasters 
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of  the  same  material,  and  four  smaller  pillars  of  marble 
support  the  dome  of  the  holy  recess.  The  monks,  who 
before  had  had  some  dealings  with  Demetrius  as  a 
painter,  consulted  him,  in  my  presence,  about  a  scheme 
they  had  in  view  of  taking  down  these  marble  pillars, 
and  supplying  their  place  with  four  of  wood.  These, 
they  observed,  would  better  bear  and  display  the  gilding 
with  which  they  intended  to  adorn  the  whole  interior  of 
the  building ! ! !  The  pillars  are  of  a  size  that  shows 
they  must  have  been  taken  from  some  remains  near  the 
spot ;  and  in  a  grove  a  little  below  the  monastery  there 
is  a  grotto  and  a  bath,  apparently  ancient,  and  perhaps 
belonging  to  some  chapel  sacred  to  one  of  the  deities 
of  CithflBron,  from  which  the  marbles  may  have  been 
removed  to  the  church  of  Meletius.  There  is  a  sepul- 
chral inscription  on  a  stone  inserted  in  the  wall  on  one 
side  of  the  church  door. 

It  seems  that  the  ancient,  as  Well  as  the  modern 
Greeks,  were  fond  of  fixing  their  habitations  in  the 
highest  accessible  spots  on  the  sides  of  their  moimtains, 
consulting  at  the  same  time  their  health  and  their 
security.  The  latter  object  has  been  particularly  at- 
tended to  by  the  monks,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  selected  almost  every  beautiful  spot,  either  in  the 
valleys  or  on  the  slopes  of  woody  hills,  for  the  site  of 
their  numerous  monasteries,  have  also  fixed  some  of 
these  holy  retreats  on  the  very  peaks  of  the  highest 
rocks,  whither  it  does  not  appear  how  it  was  possible  to 
convey  materials  for  erecting  their  cells. 

One  may  surely  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  charms 
life  can  have  for  a  caloyer  of  St.  Meletius,  a  prisoner 
on  the  ridge  of  a  rock.  Security  is  not  acceptable 
on  such  conditions.  Yet,  from  amongst  the  varieties 
of  human  conduct,  we  may  collect  other  instances  of 
voluntary  privations  equally  unaccountable,  and  pro- 
duced, independently  of  habit  or  constraint,  by  original 
eccentricity  of  mind.     A  monk  of  St.  Meletius,  sitting 
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with  one  or  two  others  of  his  order  in  my  cell,  and 
taking  a  glass  or  two  of  rossoglio,  which  we  usually 
carried  with  us  in  our  canteen,  confessed  to  me  that  he 
never  had  in  his  life  felt  an  inclination  to  change  his 
place,  and,  having  from  his  childhood  belonged  to  the 
monastery,  had  seldom  wandered  beyond  its  precincts : 
"  For  four  years,"  said  he,  "I  have  not  gone  farther 
from  the  gate  than  the  grotto  in  the  grove,  and  perhaps 
another  four  years  may  pass  before  I  go  down  into  the 
plain.  I  am  not  fond  of  travelling,  yet  some  of  us 
prefer  being  abroad,  and  Hadji  there  has  been  to  Jeru- 
salem :  for  myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  remove  from  this 
spot,  and  would  not  go  even  to  one  of  the  farms  of  our 
monastery." 

The  monk  who  spoke  was  one-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  in  the  bloom  of  health.  Hadji,  or  the  saint  who 
had  made  the  pilgrimage,  assured  me  that  the  young 
man  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  added  besides  that  he 
was  as  ignorant  as  an  infant,  whispering  something  in 
my  ear  which  was  a  decisive  proof  of  his  innocence. 
The  same  pilgrim,  a  shrewd  young  fellow,  seeing  my 
surprise,  continued  to  declare  that  the  propensity  of 
this  young  monk  to  remain  for  ever  on  the  mountain 
was  singular,  but  not  so  singular  as  the  bent  and  dispo- 
sition of  some  others  whom  he  had  known.  "  There 
is,"  he  added,  "  a  caloyer  of  our  monastery  who  seldom 
speaks  to  any  of  us,  and  is  never  in  his  cell  except 
during  a  few  hours  in  the  night.  The  whole  of  his 
time  is  passed  with  our  oxen,  which  he  tends,  and  to 
which  he  has  taken  such  a  fancy,  that  he  will  suffer 
neither  beast  nor  man,  not  even  one  of  us,  to  approach 
their  pasture,  but  drives  away  the  intruder  with  stones. 
He  will  not  let  any  other  herdsman  assist  him  in  attend- 
ing the  cattle,  and  our  abbot  hmnours  his  inclination, 
which  every  day  grows  more  violent." 

We  have  read  of  the  Boskoi,  or  grazing  saints,  who 
once  swarmed  over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  it 
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does  not  appear  that  those  fanatics  lived  with  the  herds 
like  this  monk  of  St.  Meletius,  or  afforded  quite  so 
strange  an  example  of  the  follies  and  madnesses  liable 
to  arise  amongst  members  of  a  community  associated 
on  principles  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  regulated 
according  to  a  system  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
habits  and  nature  of  man. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

Route  from  St  Meletins  to  the  ruiDs  of  Platasa,  at  Gockli  —  Ghyfto-Castro  — 
(Enoe  —  Pass  of  CitluDron  —  Parasopia  —  The  positions  of  the  armies  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea  —  Doubts  respecting  the  numbers  who  fought  against 
the  Greeks  —  Route  from  St.  Meletius  to  Megara  —  by  Koundouri  —  Pass 
in  the  mountains  —  Arrival  at  Megara  —  The  Derveni-Choria  —  The  town 
and  inhabitants  of  Megara  —  Return  by  Eleusis  to  Athens  —  General 
▼lew  of  the  district  of  Attica,  and  of  the  peasants  settled  in  the  villages. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  February  the 
monks,  as  they  had  been  requested,  roused  my  party, 
presented  me  at  the  same  time  with  a  small  piece  of 
consecrated  bread,  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  used 
for  the  mass  which  they  had  celebrated  at  the  daWn  of 
day.  The  baggage  was  left  at  the  monastery,  and  the 
Bourgee  and  Vasily  accompanied  me  on  a  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Platssa,  close  to  a  village,  the  name  of  which 
is  Cockli,  on  the  other  side,  the  north,  of  Cithaeron. 

Having  with  some  diflSculty  descended  the  hills,  we 
got  into  a  long  valley  called  the  plain  of  the  Caly  via  of 
Koundouri,  the  name  of  a  large  village  in  the  vicinity.* 
This  plain,  which  is  partly  a  green  pasture,  and  partly 
cultivated  and  divided  into  corn-fields  and  vineyards, 
extends  westwards  for  perhaps  eight  or  nine  miles ; 
and  near  the  extremity  of  it,  imder  an  amphitheatre  of 
woody  hills,  is  a  village  called  Vilia.**    It  corresponds 

•  It  is  one   of  the  six    Derveni-  Spencer  Stanhope's    'Topography  of 

Choria  to  which   the   guard  of  the  riatsea,'  1817\  says  of  Vilia, — "  Ce 

defiles  of  the  Megaris  used  to  be  in-  village    est    egalement    situd  sur  la 

trusted.     The  other  five  were  Vilia,  peqte  m^ridionale  du  Oithseron,   au 

Megara,  Mazi,  Bissia,  and  Perakhora.  mihVi  des  fordts,  et  Mr.  Hobhouse 

— r  1854.]  prend  encore  mal  h  propoe  sa  sitiia- 

*»  Mr.  Barbie  du  Boocage,  in   his  tion  pour  celle  d'Eleuthftres."    The 

Essay  read   before  the  Academy  of  **  mal  h  propos"  belongs  to  the  critic : 

Inscriptions    and     Belles-Lettres    in  Mr.   Hobhouse    is    speaking  of   the 

1816  and  1817    (published  in   Mr.  plain,  not  the  village.— [1864.] 

VOL,  I.  2   E 
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in  every  respect  with  the  amall  territory  wbich  be- 
longed anciently  to  ESentheras,  and  was  attached  first 
to  Boeotia^  but  afterwards  to  Attica. 

Travelling  in  this  valley*  to  the  west  for  two  hoars, 
we  tamed  off  into  a  pass  between  the  hills  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  moantain 
Cithaeron,  and  thos  got  into  the  line  of  road  which  was 
anciently  the  only  roote  from  Thebes  to  M^ara.  A  path 
across  the  hills  near  Yiliay  to  the  south-west^  was  the 
one  which  led  directly  fix)m  the  isthmos,  and  by  which, 
probably,  the  Lacedemonian  army  marched  from  the 
Peloponnesos  and  penetrated  through  the  Eleosinian 
territory  into  Attica. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  pass  we  saw,  on  a  rocky 
brow  to  the  right,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
consisting  of  five  low  towers,  and  a  strong  wall  running 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  round  nearly  the  whole 
summit  of  the  rock.^ 

I  suppose  these  to  be  the  remains  of  (Enoe,  the  strong 
frontier  town  between  Attica  and  Bceotia,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Spartan  General  in  the  first  year  of  l^e 
Peloponnesian  war.*  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Attica;  one  belonging  to  the  district  Tetra- 
polis,  near  Marathon,  of  the  tribe  .^Bantis ;  the  other, 
that  which  we  saw,  near  Eleutherae,  and  of  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis. 

The  ruins,  I  know  not  why,  are  now  called  Ghyflo- 
Castro,*  or  the  Gipsies*  Castle.     There  are  no  traces  of 

' Ol¥6tjo{>irahfi€$oploisriJ9*ATTti^Ka\BoutTUuiTtT€ixurTo,Ac. 

Thticyd.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 


*  The  plain  of  M3rupoli,  aooording  and  he  prononnoes  it  to  have  been 
to  Leake. — [1864.]  a  fortress,  not  a  town.    The  Colonel 

^  Its  entire  length  is  about  860  saw  some  ancient  remains  near  aplace 

yards,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  called  MyupoH,  between  the  monas- 

110. -- Dodwell,  vol.    i.  p.    283.—  tery  of  St.  Meletius    and    Ghyfto- 

[1854.1  Castro,  about  two  miles  to  the  souUi 

*  After  hesitating  between   Eleu-  of  St  Meletius. 

theras  and  (Enoe,  Colonel  Leake  de-  '*  The    ruins    of   Qhyflo  -  Castro, 

aides  in  favour  of  the  latter  having  which  I  also  visited  at  that  time,  are 

stood  on  the  site  of  Ghyf to- Castro,  about  an  hour  to  the  westward  of 
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any  houses  within  the  circuit  of  the  fortifications ;  but 
the  towers  and  walls  are  remarkably  entire,  and  convey 
a  very  correct  notion  of  what,  according  to  the  system 
of  Greek  warfare,  was  the  most  eflfectual  method  of  for- 
tifying a  town.  A  wall  built  round  the  summit  of  a 
rock  would,  it  must  seem,  be  the  first  kind  of  fortifica- 
tion invented,  and  the  addition  of  towers  would  be  the 
next  improvement,  and  one  with  which  the  engineers 
of  antiquity  would  probably  be  satisfied,  as  entirely 
soflScient  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  Spartans 
were  considered  as  the  most  inexpert  of  all  the  Greeks 
in  the  besieging  of  towns ;  and  the  army  of  Archida- 
mns,  though  furnished  with  engines  and  other  means 
of  attack,  failed  to  reduce  this  place  :  which,  however, 
was  no  great  proof  of  their  want  of  skill,  for  CEnoe 
was  by  no  means,  as  a  late  writer,*  before  referred  to, 
asserts,  a  trifling  fort,  but  one  as  well  qualified  to  resist 
attack  as  could  well  be  constructed.  From  the  towers 
which  remain,  and  which  are  square,  it  appears  that 
these  parts  of  the  work  were  not  raised  at  equal  dis- 
tances from   each   other,    but  at  every  point  where 

*  De  Panw,  sec.  8,  torn.  i.  A  drcumstance  which  occurred  after  the  battle 
of  Plattea  is  a  much  stronger  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Spartans  in  this 
respect,  which,  indeed,  was  a  part  of  their  discipline.  They  were  unable  to 
force  the  wooden  entrenchment  of  the  Persian  camp,  until  the  Athenians  came 
up  to  their  assistance. 


Myupoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  Mr.  Dodwell  (vol.  i.  p.  283)  says 
leading  to  Kriakuki  and  Thebes,  on  that  Ghyfto-Castro  is  "  probably  the 
the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  ancient  EleutheraB."  Dr.  Holland 
between  two  torrents,  one  of  which  more  positively  affirms  this  oonjec- 
has  a  distant  origin  in  Mount  Cithas-  ture :  ''  We  entered  Attica  not  far 
ron ;  the  other  rises  at  the  foot  of  from  the  ancient  town  of  Eleuthcrte, 
the  hill,  on  the  roadside,  in  a  copious  the  ruined  walls  of  which  encircle  a 
fountain  called  Petro^eraki.  The  rugged  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road." 
entire  circuit  of  the  fortress  still  (Vol.  ii.  p.  176,  8vo.)  And  Mr.  Bar- 
exists,  flanked  by  square  or  oblong  bi^  du  Boccage  pronounces  that ''  Le 
towers  of  masonry,  and  is  preserved  Docteur  Holland  a  mieux  r^ussi  (that 
in  some  places  as  high  as  the  battle-  is,  mieux  than  the  traveller  Hobhouse) 
meats.  The  walls  consist  for  the  dans  I'application  qu'il  a  faite  d*un 
most  part  of  polygonal  masonry,  nom  ancien  It  ces  ruines.  II  pense 
though  some  purts,  particularly  the  bien  que  oe  sont  celles  de  la  ville 
towers,  appear  more  modem."— -North-  d'Eleuth^res." — [1854.] 


em  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xvii,  p.  373. 
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the  nature  of  the  grornid  required  an  angle  in  the 
walls.  They  are  not  much  higher  than  a  man,  and 
will  not  contain  more  than  two  persons  standing 
upright. 

A  little  farther  up  the  pass,  beyond  the  ruins  of 
CEnoe,  is  a  fountain  erected  by  some  benevolent  Turk, 
who,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  has  recorded  his 
generosity  in  golden  letters  on  the  stone  above  the 
spring :  it  is  called  Petroyracke.*  In  twenty  minutes 
after  this  we  left  the  road  leading  to  Thebes  towards 
the  north-north-east,  whose  highest  Point  was  once 
called  Tpe?9  Ke^Xcu,  the  Three  Heads,  and  struck  into 
a  rough  mountain  track,  continually  ascending  to  the 
north-west.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  this  direction 
before  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Cithaeron,  when 
we  had  at  once  a  view  of  the  plains  of  Boeotia.  The 
minaret  of  one  of  the  mosks  of  Thebes  was  visible, 
peeping  above  the  low  mounds  to  the  south  of  that  city ; 
Zagari,  or  Helicon,  was  to  the  west-north-west,  and 
Liakura,  or  Parnassus,  was  just  apparent,  rising  into 
the  sky  at  the  northern  extremities  of  Helicon ;  Cithse- 
ron^  ranged  onwards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to 
the  west ;  the  green  plains  of  Platsea,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  that  established  the  liberties  of  Greece,  were 
lying  directly  below,  rather  to  the  left ;  and  a  fine  open 
country,  the  ancient  Parasopia,  and  the  district  belong- 
ing to  the  city  ErythraB,  extended  under  the  foot  of  the 
hills  to  the  right.  The  river  Asopus,  divided  into  two 
branches,  was  seen  winding  through  the  whole  of  this 
large  flat. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  positions, 

•  Mr.  Barbie  duBoccage  decides  this  om^  par  un  Turc." — Essay,  p.  149. 

fountain  to  be  near  the  spot   where  — [1854.] 

Antiope  was  delivered  of  Zethus  and        ^  Cithseron  has  several    summits. 

Amphion.    *'  La  source  pres  de  la-  Colonel  Leake  distanguishes  three  by 

quelle  Antiope  accoucha  ne  pent  Stre  name.      The   highest,    that    behind 

que  celle  qui  se  trouve  dans  lo  d^fiM  Plataia,  is  called  Elatias,  from  the 

que  le  voyageur  Hobhouse  dit  6tre  pine-woods  which  clothe  its  sides. — 

appeMe    P^tr5yracke,  et    qui   a  4t4  [1854.] 
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with  a  reference  to  the  battle.®  Descending  the  hill  for 
ten  minutes,  you  have  on  your  right  a  small  village, 
Calyvi,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  This  was  the  second 
position  of  the  Greeks,  who,  marching  from  Erythraa 
(the  first  position)  along  the  roots  of  Cithaeron,  and 
passing  HysisB,  into  the  Plataean  territory,*  placed 
themselves  on  that  spot  to  prevent  the  Persians  from 
penetrating  into  Attica  or  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
great  road  from  Thebes  through  the  pass  of  TpcT? 
KeipaXal,  which,  just  beyond  Calyvi,  is  seen,  looking 
like  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  running  through  a  chasm 
in  the  hills. 

Calyvi  is  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Plataea.  Not  far 
from  the  village,  half  a  mile  below,  in  the  plain,  near  a 
solitary  house,  is  a  spring,  probably  the  same  which 
supplied  the  fountain  GUrgaphia,  the  very  spot  where 
the  Greeks  were  encamped.  Sloping  to  the  westward 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  beyond  Calyvi,  you  come  to  a  rivulet  flowing  down  a 
ravine ;  and  on  a  hillock  above  you  see  some  large  stones 
disposed  into  a  square.'  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
the  rivulet  is  the  Molois,  to  which  the  Lacedemonians  re- 
tired at  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  passed  into  the 
plain  towards  the  sort  of  island  in  the  continent,^  and  the 

*  Mr.  Barbie  du  Boccape's  plan,  in  Anacharsis,  of  these  positions,  seems 
entirely  wrong.  He  has  put  the  pass  of  TpcZy  Kc<^aXai  to  the  west,  instead  Qf 
to  the  cast,  of  Platcca. 

*  Herod.  Calliope,  cap.  25. 


*  In  Colonel  Leake's  map  this  ap-  but  flowed  in  opposite  directions,  the 

pears  noted  as  the  monument  of  Mar^  former  to  the  £uboeic  Channel,  the 

donius.     Mr.  Dodwell  has  noticed  the  latter    to     the    Corinthian    Gulf. — 

fact  that  the  island   of   Herodotus,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvi. 

formed  by  the  river  (Eroe,  is   not  p.  359. — [1854. J 

mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  and  Colonel  **  My  old    schoolfellow   at  West- 

Leake  says  there  is  no  island,  and  the  minster,  Mr.   Spencer  Stanhope,  got 

(Eroe  of  the  ColoncFs  map  does  not  into  trouble  about  the  battle  of  Pla- 

correspond  with    the    stream   which  tsea ;  but  he  seems  to  have  hit  upon 

was  called  the  Daughter  of  the  A  so-  the  truth  as  to   the    (Erue  and   the 

pus ;  for,  although  their  sources  are  Asopus ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  if  '*  the 

near  each  other,  the  Asopus  and  the  sort  of  island  in  the  continent"  men- 

(Eroe  were  not  only  separate  rivers,  tioned  by  Herodotus  is  an  island  at 
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confederates  to  ibe  walls  of  Platea,  near  the  Traiple  of 
Juno :  the  stones  on  the  hiUodc  may  he  ibe  remains  of 
the  diapel  of  the  Elensinian  Geres.  This  poeitian  is 
half  a  nule  up  the  sides  of  GitiiaBron,  on  very  uneven 
marshy  ground.  The  whole  force  of  ibe  Pereians,  ctoss- 
ing  the  Asopus  and  the  plain  near  the  Grargaphia, 
ascended  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  brought  the 
Lacedemonians  to  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Mdois. 
The  Greek  allies  of  the  Persians  went  into  the  {Jain, 
and  were  there  routed  by  the  Athenians. 

Continuing  for  another  mile,  still  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  you  arrive  at  a  small  remain  similar  to 
that  above  the  rivulet,  and  which  may  be  the  vestiges, 
either  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Citha&ronia,  or  the  heroic 
monument  of  the  Plataeans  who  were  slain  in  the  battle. 

In  less  than  half  a  mile  beyond,  but  downwards 
towards  the  plain,  you  meet  with  the  first  vestiges,  on 
this  side,  of  the  wsJls  of  Platsa.  The  path  leads  under 
these,  and,  passing  a  fountain,  takes  you  round  a  kind 
of  terrace,  surrounded  in  many  parts  with  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  size  of  Plataea  may  be  ccHn- 
puted  exactly  by  what  is  left  of  these  waUs,  the  circuit 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  about  a  mile.  Very  large 
stones,  apparently  part  of  the  foundations  of  houses,  are 
scattered  upon  the  area  of  the  terrace,  but  there  are  no 
marble  remains.*  This  terrace  is  directly  under  the 
highest  summits  of  Cithaeron,  which  in  this  spot  impend 
in  woody  precipices  over  the  site  of  the  city.     The 

all,  it  is  formed  by  the  river  (Eroe,  astonished,  for  I   never  expressed  a 

and  not  by  the  Asopus.    Mr.  Stan-  doubt  on  the  subject. — [1854.] 
hope  was  told  on  the  spot  that  there        *  **  The  walls  (of  Platiea)  form  a 

was  an  island,  but  could  not  find  it.  triangle  of  about  3300  yards  in  ccan- 

Mens.  Gail,  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the  pass They  were  rebuilt  by 

Institute  inmiediately  after  Mr.  Stan-  Alexander Its  original  cir- 

hope's   plans  were   produced,  denied  cuit  must  have  been  very  small,  as 

the  identity  of  the    plam  of  Cockli  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides  (b.  ii. 

with  that  of  Plat«a,  and  produced  a  c.  78)  that  a  garrison  of  only  480 

plan  of  the  plain  of  Platcea,  d'apr^  men  and  60  women  were  sufficient  to 

I'Anglais  Hobhouse,  with  which  Mr.  guard  it."    (Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  277.) 

Htanhopo  naturally  enough  was-  much  Repaired  by  JusUnian.— [185I.J 
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ground  above  the  ruins  is  very  rugged  and  steep,  and 
the  pine-forests  advance  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
plain.  When  we  visited  the  place  the  summits  of 
the  mountain  were  capped  with  clouds  of  snow,  which 
formed  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  woods  beneath. 

In  a  niche  of  the  hills,  to  the  west  of  the  site  of 
Plataea,  is  the  village  of  Cockli,  containing  a  few 
wretched  huts.  Beyond  is  a  small  plain,  running  west- 
south-west,  boimded  to  the  south  by  the  range  of  Cithae- 
ron,  and  to  the  north  by  some  low  hills  separating  it 
from  the  plain  of  Thespiae.*  This  I  should  suppose 
to  be  the  pass  anciently  called  the  Straits  of  PlataBa, 
through  which  lay  the  road  to  Leuctra.  Nearly  oppo- 
site Cockli  there  is  a  small  bridge  over  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Asopus,  a  very  insignificant  stream. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstantial  account,  and  the 
particular  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  the  two  nations 
engaged  in  the  battle,  given  by  Herodotus,  no  traveller 
who  has  visited  the  scene  of  action,  which  is  to  this  day 
recognisable  by  most  undoubted  signs,  can  fail  to  sus- 
pect the  Grecian  historian  of  some  exaggeration.  The 
whole  conflict  must  have  taken  place  on  a  triangular 
space,  bounded  by  the  road  from  Thebes  into  the  pass 
of  CithsBron,  five  miles,  the  base  of  Cithseron,  l^ee 
miles,  and  the  road  from  Plataea  to  Thebes,  six  miles. 
The  Greeks  were  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  ; 
the  Persians,  with  their  confederates,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.*  But  the  most  severe  part  of  the 
action,  and  in  which,  reckoning  both  Lacedemonians 
and  Persians,  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
troops  were  engaged,  was  fought   on  the  ravine,  in 

»  Wlieler,  A  Journey,  book  vi.  p.  475,  edit.  1682. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  derive  he  may.  Colonel   Leake.    The  diffi- 

little  help  fiim  Mr.  Grote's  account  culty  as  to  numbers  he  partially  re- 

of  the  battle,  nor  from  his  map.    In-  moves  by  asserting  that  only  a  small 

deed,  he  confesses  that  he  does  not  portion  of  the  two  armies  were  ac- 

ihink  Gai^phia  has  yet  been  disco-  tually  encaged. — Part   ii.  chap.  xliL 

vered.    He  chiefly  follows,  and  well  p.  242.— [1854.] 
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marshy  steep  ground  amongst  l^e  hills,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  accomit  informs  us  that  die  cavalry  of 
Mardonins  were  the  most  active,  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  single  squadron  of  horse  could  have 
manoeuvred. 

From  Gargaphia  to  the  Molois  is  but  little  more  than 
a  mile,  and,  according  to  the  historian,  the  whole  of 
this  immense  body  fought  in  less  than  that  space,  for 
Mardonius  advanced  into  the  hills  to  encounter  Pausa- 
nias.  I  should  suppose  that  such  an  extent  of  ground 
would  not  contain  such  numbers,  although  ranged  in 
the  deepest  order  of  which  the  ancient  tactics  allowed ; 
and  the  Persians  did  not  advance  in  any  order  at  all, 
but  confusedly  .•  The  fifty  thousand  allies  of  Mardonius 
and  the  Athenians  might  have  fought  in  the  plain 
between  the  Asopus  and  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which, 
however,  according  to  modem  tactics,  would  not  admit 
of  even  that  number  of  troops  to  engage. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  action,  except 
the  forcing  the  Persian  camp,  took  place  beyond  the 
Asopus,  so  that  not  half  of  the  space  above  mentioned 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  either  party  during  the 
action.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  posi- 
tions with  the  detailed  account  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
Greeks  of  this  inunortal  victory;  yet  an  ingenious 
antiquary  would  do  much  towards  such  an  object,  and 
volumes  of  controversy  might  be  produced  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.* 

Lest  it  may  appear  sacrilege  to  entertain  doubte 
which  must  diminish  the  lustre  of  Grecian  heroism,  I 
beg  to  subjoin  that  even  the  more  sober  page  of  Latin 

•  Oft-c  Koa-fup  ovMi  KoafiTjdiirrtSf  oih-f  Td$€i, — ^Herod.  Call.  cap.  59. 


•  Even  Colonel  Leake   (Northern  Persians  he  says,  "  As  to  the  enemy's 

Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  256)  is  obliged  to  force,  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  has 

make  some  deductions  from  the  num-  evidently  no  pretension  to  accuracy." 

bcrs    assigned  by  Herodotus    to  the  I  wish  for  no  other  admission  than 

Greek  army ;  and  in  regai-d   to  the  this. — [1864.] 
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bistory  has  been  occasionally  viewed  with  the  eye  of 
scepticism,  particularly  in  Italy,  on  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  exploits  of  the  earlier  Romans.  Tome  after 
tome  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  on  such  disputed 
points,  and  one  large  quarto,  the  work  of  a  learned 
antiquary,  is  occupied  solely  in  treating  of  the  Caudine 
Forks.  The  daring  mendacity  of  the  Grecian  annals 
became  proverbial  amongst  the  Romans,  who  supposed 
that  this  ingenious  people  owed  much  of  their  martial 
fame  to  their  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  historians,  whose 
eulogies  and  whose  records  first  of  all  perhaps  only 
flattered  their  vanity,  but  by  degrees  appeared  well- 
foimded,  and  obtained  every  credit  amongst  a  people 
who  were  interested  in  believing  them  to  be  just  and 
impartial.  The  warriors  of  Italy,  after  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  merits  of  the  Greeks,  were  willing  to  pay 
all  respect  to  their  artists  and  to  their  writers;  they 
were  content  to  become  their  pupils ;  but,  having  found 
their  soldiers  unable  to  check  them  for  a  moment  in 
the  career  of  victory,  and,  indeed,  having  beheld  their 
most  famous  states  previously  enslaved  by  foreign 
tyrants,  and  the  suppliants  rather  than  the  antagonists 
of  Rome,  they  could  with  difficulty  entertain  any 
exalted  notion  of  their  military  prowess.  The  examples 
which  the  Roman  youth  were  directed  to  study,  by  day 
and  by  night,  were  the  writings,  not  the  actions,  of  the 
Greeks ;  yet,  to  the  latest  ages,  the  natives  of  this  illus- 
trious country  considered  their  ancestors  as  affording 
models  of  the  highest  excellence,  not  only  in  the  arts  of 
peace  but  of  war,  and  as  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
tliose  conquerors  who  had  subdued  the  world.  With 
what  triumph  does  the  great  author  of  the  Parallels 
attribute  the  glory  of  Athens  to  the  exploits  of  her 
heroes,  rather  than  to  the  genius  of  her  writers ! 
"  This  it  was,"  exclaims  the  exulting  Chaeronean,  "  that 
raised  the  state  to  glory ;  this  raised  her  to  greatness  ; 
for  this  Pindar  calls  Athens  the  prop  of  Greece ;  not 
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that  she  roused  the  Greeks  by  the  tragedies  of  her 
Phrynichus  and  her  Thespis,  but  that  the  sons  of  the 
Athenians  first  at  Artemisium  (such  is  his  expression) 
laid  the  splendid  foundation  of  liberty ;  and  at  Salamis, 
at  Mycale,  at  Plata^a,  having  established  in  adamantine 
security  the  freedom  of  Greece,  transmitted  it  to  the 
rest  of  mankind."  * 

The  author  of  this  panegyric  is  however  obliged  to 
confess,  in  another  place,®  that  in  his  time  the  whole  of 
Greece  could  hardly  furnish  three  thousand  fighting 
men,  a  number  that,  according  to  ancient  history,  was 
once  supplied  by  Megara  alone. 

There  seems  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  lai^ 
armies  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Greeks  during 
their  civil  wars  except  by  supposing  that  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  occasionally  a  soldier.  By 
what  other  means  could  the  Thebans  arm  seventy 
thousand  troops  to  fight  the  Lacedemonians?  When 
Justin  •  lays  down  the  number  of  soldiers  which  could 
be  arrayed  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
whole  Grecian  confederacy,  without  reckoning  Laconia, 
at  two  hundred  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand 
cavalry,  he  must,  as  Mr.  Hume  in  the  essay  before 
quoted  has  observed,  be  understood  to  allude  to  all 
those  who  could  bear  arms.  In  truth,  the  heavy-armed 
were,  properly  speaking,  the  only  regular  soldiers,  and 
the  light  troops,  as  it  appears  from  the  most  ancient 
details  of  battles,  were  considered  as  attendants  upon 
the  great  effective  force. 

'  Tavra  rrfv  iroXiv  Ijytipw  ^Is  d6$av,  raura  cis  fUytdos^  iv  rovrois  Hip^iapos 
tpfUTfjux  rns  'EXXa^r  trpoo-fiTTc  rhs  ^A$rivas,  ovx  on  ra's  *puW;(OV  Tpaywbiais 
Kol  OcoTTiOOf  &p6ow  Tovi  "EXXiyvoff,  c&X*  ori  irpArov  (&s  ffniaiP  ovr^r)  rir' 
*Aprf fuo'itt)  frac^cff  ^KBtivrntav  i^oKovro  ff>ativhv  Kpffnid*  tXtvBfplasy  ciri  ri  ^akofutn 
ical  MvKOAjj  Koi  nXoroiaif  &<nr€p  dliafutpTivop  trrrjpi^vrts  iktvBtpiop  rtjs 
*EXXador  iraptboa-av  rdls  Skkots  dvSp^ois** — Plut.  irdrtpop  'A^pouk  #car<k 
frAcuov.  K,  r.  X.     Keiske  edit.  vol.  vii.  p.  379. 

•  Essay  on  the  Failure  of  the  Oracles. 

•  Lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 

*  The  words  quoUtl  arc  oot  io  thai  part  of  Pindar'^  works  which  rctnuio$. 
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In  the  battle  of  PlatsBa  there  were  seven  helots,  with 
the  requisite  accoutrements,  attached  to  every  Spartan,** 
and  about  one  light-armed  soldier  to  each  individual 
of  the  other  troops,  making  in  the  whole  sixty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  of  this  kind  of  force,  many  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  confederate  army.  Thus  we 
may  feel  inclined  to  credit  the  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Greek  forces  said  to  be  engaged  in  their  famous 
battles,  but  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  a  little  with 
respect  to  the  myriads  of  the  barbarians  which,  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  writers,  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  overthrown. 

The  day  after  my  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Platsea  we  set 
out  for  Megara,  going  first  down  the  mountain  through 
thick  woods  of  evergreens  into  the  plain.  Crossing 
this  we  got  into  the  public  road  leading  from  Thebes 
to  Athens,  Megara,  and  the  Morea,  and  in  an  hour 
came  to  a  path  which  branched  off  to  the  left  towards 
the  first  of  those  places  through  Eleusis.  In  half  an 
hour  from  this  point,  going  over  low  bare  hills,  we 
passed  Koundouri,*  a  considerable  village  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  a  hillock  under  a  mountain  to  the  south- 
west^ and  not  shaded  by  a  single  tree.  Thence  we 
began  to  ascend,  and  travelled  through  pine-forests  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  until  we  gained  the  brow  of  the 
principal  hill. 

Looking  back  from  this  spot,  we  had  a  view  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Meletius,  and  found  we  had  gone  in  a 
south-south-westerly  direction.  Here  the  road  divides, 
one  branch  of  it  to  the  right,  towards  the  isthmus, 
across  the  high  mountains  of  the  Derveni,  the  other  more 

«»  Herod.  Call.  cap.  28  et  29. 


*  The  village  sometimes  is  called  which  we  travelled  are  a  branch  of 
Kundura.  The  first  part  of  this  route  is  Citha9ron,  and  extend  to  Mount  Kan- 
given  with  great  minuteness  by  Colo-  dili  (Kerata)  and  the  plain  of  Megara. 
nel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  — [1864.] 
cl^p.  xvii.  p.  37U).     The  hills  through 
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ib  the  south-west,  to  Megara.  We  descended  a  winding 
path,  and  now  and  then,  through  openings  in  the  woods, 
caught  a  view  of  the  Athenian  plain  and  Mount  Pen- 
telicus  to  the  left  in  the  distance,  and  the  country  about 
Eleusis  nearer  to  us  in  the  same  quarter. 

In  a  little  time  we  passed  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
beforementioned  guard  which  is  kept  throughout  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  isthmus.  Eight  or  ten 
stout  young  men  were  smoking  in  a  hut  made  of  green 
branches ;  one  of  them  brought  us  a  jug  of  water,  the 
usual  present,  and  another,  slinging  his  gun  across  his 
shoulder,  was  preparing  to  attend  us,  but  was  dismissed 
with  a  small  piece  of  money  by  Vasily,  who  declared 
we  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  there  being  no 
robbers  in  the  whole  district. 

This  guard  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  narrow  pass 
between  two  perpendicular  rocks,  one  of  which,  on  the 
right  hand,  displayed  a  huge  rent,  like  a  long  cavern, 
in  its  side.  When  we  entered  the  pass  we  had  tra- 
velled four  hours  from  the  monastery,  and  we  then  went 
directly  south-west,  still  amongst  woods  of  evergreens 
and  fragrant  shrubs,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  sea 
and  the  castle  of  Megara.  Issuing  in  about  an  hour 
more  from  the  hills  and  forests,  we  came  at  last  upon 
an  open  cultivated  plain,  and,  turning  westward,  arrived 
in  another  hour  at  the  town  of  Megara,  where  we  took 
up  our  lodging  for  the  night. 

Megara  contains  a  thousand  houses  (only  six  hun- 
dred of  which  are  inhabited),*  rather  of  a  mean  con- 
struction, many  of  them  being  built  of  mud,  and  all  of 
them  having  low  flat  roofs.  It  is  situated  on  two  narrow 
ridges  of  a  low  eminence ;  on  the  top  of  that  to  the 
west,  on  which  the  principal  number  of  houses  stand, 
is  a  large  square  tower,  and  on  the  other  a  windmill. 
The  surrounding  plain  is  extensive,  twenty  miles  per- 
haps in  circumference,  and  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 

•  Dr.  Holland  says  four  hundred. — [1854.] 
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the  line  of  coast  running  west  from  the  port  once  named 
Nisa^,  now  Dodeca  Ecclesiais,  which  is  small,  and  of  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  two  miles  from  the  city.  It  has 
to  the  north  Macriplayi,  a  long  chain  of  circling  moun- 
tains, branching  off  north-westward  from  the  hills  of 
Kerata  towards  the  western  extremities  of  Cithaeron  and 
the  bay  of  Livadostro,  and  its  limits  to  the  south-west 
are  a  very  high  range  of  hills,  resting  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  northern  mountains,  formerly  Gerania,*  and 
called  Derveni  Vouni,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Guard. 
The  declivities  of  the  hills  named  Kerata,  or  the  Horns, 
are  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
Near  the  port  is  a  hillock,  with  a  tower  on  the  top  of 
it,  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  Nisaea ;  and  there  is  a  small 
green  strip  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  called 
by  some  the  Minoa  of  the  ancients.** 

The  whole  of  the  Megaris  is  now  frequently  called 
Derveni,  from  a  singular  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  have 
constituted  all  the  population  of  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict, inhabiting  six  towns,  called  Derveni  Choria,  of 
which  Megara  is  the  largest,  and  Koundouri  the  next  in 
size,  into  au  armed  guard,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  any 
unpermitted  persons  from  the  Morea  through  the  isth- 
mus. There  is  in  the  road  through  the  mountains  a 
perpetual  guard,  but  every  cottage  and  all  the  solitary 
monasteries  are  supplied  with  guns,  and  on  the  least 
alarm,  which  is  easily  communicated  by  smokes  and 
fires  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  the  whole  of  the 
Megaris,  from  the  isthmus  to  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  is 
in  a  state  of  defence. 


*  According  to  Leake,  the  highest  marsh  or  passable  istlimus.    The  small 

summit    of   the    Oneia.  —  Northern  island  could  scarcely  be  that  Minoa 

Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.   xvii.  p.  409.  which  became  the  station  of  the  Athe- 

— [1864.]  nian  fleet  in  the  fifth    year  of  the 

^  Here  again,  as  in  the  instance  of  Peloponnesian  war.  Colonel  Leake 
(Eroe,  a  Greek  island  appears  to  have  appears  quite  justified  in  identifying 
been  no  island,  but  something  like  an  Mmoa  with  the  peninsula  a  mile  far- 
island — a  peninsula  connected  with,  ther  to  the  east  (ibid.  p.  400). — 
or  separated  from,  the  mainland  by  a  [1854.] 
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About  forty  years  ago  a  large  body  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  Albanians,  who  had  been  called  in  to  drive  the 
Russians  from  the  Morea,  endeavoured  to  retire  with 
their  plunder,  against  the  orders  of  the  Pasha  of  Tripo- 
lizza.  The  alarm  was  given  to  the  Derveniotes,  so  they 
are  called,  and,  every  path  and  outlet  being  instantly 
occupied  by  the  Greek  peasants,  who  were  happy  enough 
to  be  employed  against  Albanians  and  Turks,  very  few 
of  the  fugitives  escaped ;  many  were  killed  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Meletius,  endeavouring  to  fly  through  the  unfre- 
quented tracks  of  Citha&ron  between  the  two  roads  from 
Thebes  to  Athens. 

Ten  years  ago  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Albanian  Turks,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  pay  of  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  and  not  one  of 
them  escaped,  ten  being  killed,  and  the  remainder  sent 
in  chains  to  Tripolizza. 

This  institution  has  succeeded  completely ;  and  such 
are  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  honesty  of  these  Greeks, 
that  a  snuflF-box  lost  in  their  mountains  would  be  pro- 
bably very  soon  recovered.  The  Derveniotes  seem  to 
be  a  superior  race  to  any  other  of  the  Greek  peasantry ; 
the  putting  arms  into  their  hands,  and  taking  away 
almost  all  the  control  of  their  masters  from  before 
their  eyes  (for  they  are  under  the  command  of  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  and  have  only  one  Turk  amongst  them, 
called  the  Derven-Aga),  have  given  them  the  erect  gait 
and  air  of  freemen.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
descended  from  Albanian  settlers,  but  all  are  acquainted 
with  the  Romaic  language,  and,  by  a  long  establishment 
in  the  country,  have  adopted  all  the  feeling  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Greeks.  The  decided  superiority  which 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  must  always  give,  and 
has  given  them,  over  any  opponents,  has  naturally  raised 
their  notions  of  their  own  prowess  to  a  great  height, 
and  they  speak  of  the  ferocious  Turk  and  the  martial 
Albanian  with  contempt.     Although  at  present  in  the 
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service  of  the  Porte,  and  exempted  from  part  of  the 
burdens  to  which  the  Greeks  are  subject,  paying  only 
one  hundred  paras  a  man  for  haratch,  or  capitation-tax, 
yet  they  complain  of  being  obliged  to  give  quarters  to 
the  people  in  the  service  of  the  Pashas  of  the  Morea, 
when  passing  through  their  country ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  Derveniotes  would  be  a  most  formidable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  any  power  which  might 
attempt  to  revolutionize  European  Turkey.  Their 
whole  number,  that  is,  all  those  amongst  them  capable 
of  carrying  arms,  was  stated  to  me,  though  I  believe 
somewhat  loosely,  at  three  thousand ;  a  body  certainly 
suflBcient  to  prevent  the  Morea  from  aflfording  or  re- 
ceiving any  suppUes,  in  case  of  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Greeks.  Besides  the  Der  veni  Choria,  two  or  three 
of  the  villages  of  Attica  are  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  guard ;  this  is  the  case  with  Casha,  and  the  Alba^ 
nian  peasantry  of  that  district  are  reckoned  more  courage- 
ous  and  spirited  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Megara'  retains  no  vestiges  of  its  ancient  importance, 
except  some  pieces  of  wall,  just  visible  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  back  of  the  hills ;  yet  many  sepul- 
diral  and  other  inscriptions,  and  some  fragments  of 
carved  marbles,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  church 
and  of  some  of  the  houses.  All  the  inscriptions  have 
been  copied,  and  four  of  them  taken  down  by  Wheler 
Qxe  also  given  in  Meletius,  and  a  collation  of  the  two 
authorities  shows  the  incorrectness  of  the  Romaic  geo- 
grapher.*^ Three  headless  statues  of  females  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  priest,  who  removed  them  from  a  ruin 

^^  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian,  is,  in  Meletius,  called  So/ScXcva,  and  the 
word  ndfi^vXoc,  in  <Hie  of  the  dedicatory  inscriptions,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
doubts  of  Wheler,  is  changed  for  Hdfuf^iKos  in  the  Geography. 


*  *'  There  remains  nothing  of  an-  buildings  of  the  city ;  but  the  place 

cient  Megara  above  ground,  save  some  has  been  fertile  in  inscriptions.**    (All 

fragmenta  of  the  walls  of  the  three  the  inscriptions  of  Megara  are  collected 

citadels,  Garia,  Alcathoe,  and  Nisaea,  in  the  work  of  Boeckh.    Ck>rp.  Inscr. 

together  with   some  vestiges  of  the  Gr.  vol.  L  p.  553.)— Northern  Greece, 

long  walls,  and  some  fragments  of  the  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  399. — [1854.] 
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on  the  road  between  the  town  and  the  port,  where  they 
were  seen  by  an  English  traveller  in  1738.  Pieces  of 
marble  are  found  in  such  quantity  amongst  the  rubbish, 
particularly  on  the  hill  of  the  tower,  that  many  of  the 
women  of  Megara  grind  their  com  on  a  flat  slab  of  it, 
making  use  of  a  large  roller  of  the  same  material  to 
crush  the  grains  and  reduce  them  to  flour. 

In  the  flat  below  the  eminence,  on  the  north  aide  of 
it,  is  a  fountain,  with  some  fragments  of  marble  near  it 
half  buried  in  the  earth.  This  spring  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides.  The  modem 
well  has  lately  been  filled  up  by  the  male  inhabitants, 
who  accuse  the  water  of  having  some  properties  pro- 
ductive of  an  inclination  to  incontinence  in  their  wives 
and  daughters.  The  females  of  Megara  seem  therefore 
to  be  rather  of  a  mixed  reputation,  which  was,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greek  ladies  of 
this  town. 

This  place,  formerly  almost  deserted  on  account  of 
the  frequent  incursions  of  pirates,  and  burnt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1687,  appears  for  several  years  to  have 
been  increasing  in  size.  In  1738  there  were  only  a 
hundred  houses,  and  Chandler  talks  of  it  as  a  miserable 
village.  The  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  surrounding 
plain  abounding  in  vineyards  and  cotton-grounds,  but 
chiefly  with  large  tracts  of  corn-land,  has,  however, 
drawn  together  an  increase  of  population;  and  the 
vacant  houses  at  Megara  will,  it  is  probable,  be  gra- 
dually occupied  by  fresh  inhabitants. 

We  stayed  but  one  night  at  Megara,  and  then  left 
it  to  return  by  Eleusis  to  Athens ;  a  short  ride  of  a  few 
hours  if  performed  without  baggage-horses,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  longest  computation,  only  twenty-seven  miles 
in   length  :*   I  was   only  five   hours  on   the  journey, 

*  Dr.  Holland  calls  the  distance  observing  any  local  illustration  of  the 
only  twenty-four  miles  (vol.  ii.  p.  194,  story  of  Procrustes ;  so  did  I. — [1854.] 
oct.  ed.).    He  passed  the  road  >vithout 
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leaving  the  attendants  behind  as  soon  as  we  passed 
Elensis.  The  Athenian  generals,  who  were  sworn  to 
invade  the  territories  of  Megara  twice  a  year,  bound 
themselves  to  no  very  arduous  or  protracted  enterprise, 
but  one  which,  it  seems,  might  be  performed  any  day 
betwixt  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  dinner. 

The  extreme  diminutiveness  of  Greece,  a  fact  so  often 
alluded  to,  may  make  some  readers  suspect  that  they, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  fixed  their  admiration 
upon  a  series  of  petty  and  insignificant  actions,  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  detail,  or  of  finding  a  place  amongst 
the  histories  of  empires ;  but  others  will  only  feel  an 
increase  of  esteem  and  respect  for  a  people  whose 
transcendent  genius  and  virtue  could  give  an  interest 
and  importance  to  events  transacted  upon  so  inconsi- 
derable a  spot  of  earth.  Greece  Proper  scarcely  con- 
tained more  space  than  the  kingdom  of  Naples  occupied 
formerly  on  the  continent  of  Italy,  and  Sicily  is  consi- 
dered as  large  as  Peloponnesus."  Alcibiades  might  well 
be  at  a  loss  to  find,  not  only  Attica,  but  even  Greece 
itself,  in  a  map  of  the  world  ;  yet  the  history  of  man- 
kind refers  for  many  ages  to  little  else  than  the  afiairs 
of  this  indiscernible  portion  of  the  globe,  and  what  is 
said  of  the  barbarians  is  generally  introduced  only  to 
complete  and  illustrate  the  Grecian  annals.  Thus,  in 
the  early  Greek  writers,  we  find  not  a  single  mention  of 
the  Romans;  a  silence  that  has  had  the  effect  with 
many  young  students  of  inducing  them  to  believe  that 
the  history  of  the  former  nation  begins  at  the  point 
where  the  most  important  part  of  that  of  the  latter 
terminates ;  it  does  not  at  first  occur  to  them  that  any 
of  the  great  men  of  the  two  countries  were  contempo- 
raries, and  the  exploits  of  Camilhas  and  Epaminondas 
are  seldom  supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  the  same 
age.     They  are,  to  be  sure,  at  once  set  right  by  a  view 

"  D'Anville's  Geog.,  article  Greece. 
VOL.  I.  2   F 
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of  the  Chronological  Chart :  but  old  impressions  are  only 
corrected,  not  altogether  effaced,  and  are  apt,  in  spite 
of  conviction,  to  regain  at  times  their  former  influence. 

The  exclusive  attention  of  the  more  ancient  Greek 
authors  to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  nation,  and  their 
general  inattention  to  and  ignorance  of  everything 
relative  to  other  countries  not  immediately  connected 
with  themselves,  afforded  the  antagonist  of  Apion  much 
room  to  display  his  ingenious  acrimony.  It  is  not 
without  some  triumph  that  Josephus  cit^  the  historian 
Ephorus  as  having  supposed  Spain  to  be  a  single  city.** 

Even  after  the  Romans  had  forced  this  people  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  not  the  only  warriors  in 
the  world,  and  had  performed  exploits  which  they  might 
condescend  to  recoixl  with  an  Hellenic  pen,  they  still 
appear  to  have  thought  that  they  had  a  just  claim  to  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  wit  and  learning  of  mankind.  The 
influence  which  their  arms  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
was  established  by  their  language,  "  whose  empire  was 
spread  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates."  They 
seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  daily  incense  offered 
them  by  their  conquerors  and  pupils.  "  There  is  not,  I 
believe,'*  says  the  author  whose  words  I  have  quoted 
above,  "from  Dionysius  to  Libanius,  a  single  Greek 
critic  who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace ;  they  seem  igno- 
rant that  the  Romans  had  any  good  writers."** 

I  will  now  describe  our  route  from  Megara  towards 
Athens,  as  far  as  Eleusis.  The  road  was,  for  the  first 
hour  and  a  half,  towards  the  south-east,  inclining  to  the 
shore,  chiefly  through  low  woods  of  evergreens ;  it  then 
took  us  more  to  the  eastward,  and  wound  under  hills 
dose  to  the  water,  still  leading  through  green  forests. 
The  hills  are  ranges  of  the  mountain  Kerata,  now 
Kandili,  and  the  two  tops  are  visible  at  a  distance  to 
the  north-east.     In  another  hour  and  a  half  the  path 

**  Josephus,  lxK)k  i.  in  answer  to  Apion.     ^*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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passes  round  a  bay,  where  there  is  a  solitary  cottage 
and  a  boat-shed.  From  this  place  the  tower  above 
Eleusis  is  in  sight,  and  the  tongue  of  land  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  is  seen 
stretching  before  you  into  the  sea  :  Salamis  appears- 
close  to  this  point,  and  closing  up  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
bay.  From  this  spot  travellers  ascend  the  extremities 
of  the  mountain  Kerata,  and,  passing  at  the  back  (the 
west)  of  the  tower  of  Eleusis,  come^  in  an  hour,  into 
part  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  back  of  the  tower  the  path  leads  through 
a  green  valley,  on  a  slope  between  low  hills,  until  it 
arrives  in  the  open  country.  A  spring  is  still  to  be 
seen  here,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Flowery  Well  where 
Ceres  reposed,  and  the  valley  is  the  Rharian  plain.  The 
path  to  Athens  then  strikes  ofiF  over  the  Thriasian  plain, 
leaving  the  village  of  Eleusis  to  the  right,  and  passing 
through  the  ruins  of  the  aqueduct.* 

Were  it  not  for  the  conjectures  of  former  travellers, 
and  the  power  put  into  every  one's  hands,  who  is  in 
possession  of  a  Pausanias,  of  indulging  in  the  same 
pleasing  speculations,  travelling  in  modern  Greeoe  would 
be  an  irksome  and  unsatisfactory  labour. 

The  weather,  from  my  departure  on  the  8th  to  my 
return  on  the  13  th  of  February,  had  been  very  favour- 
able; though,  according  to  report,  there  had  been  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  at  Athens  on  the  10th.  The  14th 
was  very  hot,  and  the  sky  quite  clear ;  the  15th  seemed 
intolerably  sultry,  and  a  few  dark  vapours  were  seen 
collecting  round  the  brows  of  the  mountains ;  the  next 
day  was  equally  hot,  and  the  tops  of  Fames  were  enve- 
loped in  heavy  motionless  clouds.  At  half  after  eleven 
at  night,  as  I  was  writing  the  substance  of  these  pc^es 


•  The  Rletisinian  CepbissoB  was  rivulets,  to  which  the  name  of  Samn- 
dry  when  I  passed.  The  principal  diporo,  or  Saranda-Foro,  or  Saranda- 
source  of  it  is  in  the  hills  near  Vilia,  Potimi,  is  given. — ^Northern  Greece, 
but  it  is  joined  afterwards  by  other    vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  379.— {1854.] 
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in  our  little  atting-room  at  Athois,  and  Lord  Byron, 
better  emjJoyed,  was  c^ypoeite  to  me,  a  noise,  Kke  the 
nishing  of  a  torrent,  goddenlr  roused  our  attention :  the 
dead  stillnesB  of  the  night  rendered  every  sonnd  more 
miexpected  and  more  distinct :  the  branches  of  the 
lemon-trees  in  the  comiyard  shook  ^  without  a  wind  ;** 
and  instantly  afterwards  the  door  of  onr  chamber  swung 
open,  and  the  whole  building  began  to  totter.  At  this 
moment  one  of  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
exclaimed  that  the  house  was  fdling!  The  shaking, 
however,  was  but  gentle,  and  did  not  last  more  than 
two  seconds,  having  been  more  alarming  in  its  approach 
than  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  We  afterwards 
learnt  that  this  earthquake  had  thrown  down  several 
hundred  houses  at  Can^  in  Candia,  and  we  ourselves 
saw  some  effects  of  its  violence  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria  Troas. 

I  have  now  done  my  best  to  describe  the  different 
quarters  of  modem  Attica,  as  well  as  of  the  country  im- 
mediately adjacent ;  and  I  have  made  mention  of  all  the 
small  towns,  together  with  the  number  of  houses  they 
are  supposed  to  contain,  in  order  to  furnish  some  clue 
towards  computing  the  present  population  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  villages  before  enumerated,  the  number 
of  whose  habitations,  taken  altogether,  does  not  quite 
amount  to  two  thousand,  it  should  be  understood  that 
there  are  perhaps  as  many  as  fifty  hamlets  of  ten,  twenty 
and  thirty  cottages,  which,  together  with  the  monas- 
teries, may  add  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  houses 
to  the  former  number.  According  to  this  computation, 
Athens  and  modem  Attica  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
about  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  of 
all  ages  ^nd  sexes.^ 

*  llie  inhabitauto  of  Athens  itself  thorily  speaks  with  much  despondency 

have  mnch  increased  since  the  War  on  the  want  of  population  generally 

of  Independence.    They  amount  now  in  the  Bavarian  kingdom  of  Greece  : 

to  about  28,000  souls  ;^  but  a  late  au-  with    a    supOTficial    area   c^   22,500 

^  So  says  Lord  Carlisle,  p.  193. 
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The  ancient  territory  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles ;  but  the  district  now  belonging  to  the 
city  is  somewhat  smaller,  as  it  is  bounded  to  the  north 
by  Brilessus,  and  not  by  the  Asopus,  and  as  the  valley 
before  described,  once  attached  to  Eleutherae,  is  now  part 
of  the  Derveni-Choria.  Yet  this  deduction  from  the 
extent  is  not  considerable  enough  to  be  even  mentioned 
in  comparing  the  present  and  ancient  population,  which, 
according  to  the  most  moderate  reckoning,  was  at  least 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  :  Athenaeus," 
indeed,  has  put  down  the  slaves  alone  at  four  hundred 
thousand ;  a  number  which,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to 
include  all  those  who  were  found  in  Attica,  and  who 
worked  the  triremes  and  merchant-vessels  of  the  republic, 
may  not  appear  such  an  enormous  exaggeration  as  it 
has  been  aUeged  to  be  by  our  philosophical  historian.'* 
When  Mr.  Hume  conjectured  that  a  cipher  had  been 

**  KTTfatKkrjs  y  cV  rpiTrj  xpo^^f^^^  "Hi  irtfiirre  Koi  dtKartj  irp6s  rais  ^/corAr, 
<lnjiriVf  *0\vuuriddi,  *A$rjvtf<riv  ((eraafihv  ymaBai  vnh  ^urjrpiov  rov  ^akrjptvs 
T&y  icaroiKovvT»v  r^v  *ArrtK^v  Koi  fvptOrjvai  ^ABfjvaiovs  fi€P  burfivpiovs  irp6s  rots 
Xi^iois,  fJLeroUovs  dc  uvplovs,  oUrrStv  dc  fivptadas  TtfrfrctpaKowra — Deipnos.  lib. 
vi.  cap.  103,  edit.  Sohwei.g:ha>n8or,  p.  643,  vol.  ii. 

In  a  subfiequeut  sentence  Athenaens  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  Aristotle, 
in  his  '  Polity  of  the  ^Eginetans,'  says  the  slaves  of  thoee  islanders  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

'•  Essay  on  the  Fopulousness  of  Ancient  Nations. 


.8']uare    miles,  Greece    has    not    yet  of  wood  and  water.    (Hettner,  Athens 

(1852)  a  million  of  inhabitanta.    Ac-  and   the   Pelojionnesus,   pp.    224-8.J 

cording  to  the  latest  oflBcial  accounts,  The  cure  for  this  want,  however,  ana 

Northern  Greece  has  n  ix)pulation  of  all  others,  Mr  Hettner  has  discovered ; 

258,993,    the   Peloponnesus  604,826,  for,  as  **  England,'*  according  to  this 

aud  the  islands  232,0t)7.     The  author  sagacious  traveller,  "  would  make  no 

despairs   of   improvements    in    agri-  sacrifices  in  order  to  elevate  Greece,'* 

culture  and  manufacture  where  labDur  and  as  **  the  Ionian    Islands   are   a 

is    so    scarce,    that    in    Athens    a  ready  example   of  the    selfish    aims 

labourer's   daily    wages    amount    to  which     regulate     English     colonial 

nearly    three    shillings    besides    his  policy,"  so  *Mt  is  quite  otherwise  with 

meals  ,*  and  this   German  gentleman  Knssia.    To  Russia  the  possession  of 

quotes  another   German    gentleman,  Greece  is  of  the  last  importance ;  and 

Karl  Fraas,  who  resideil  a  long  time  should  she  ever  obtain  it,  she  would 

in  Greece,  and  visited  all  parts  of  it  of    necessity  do    everything   in  her 

in  the  cause  of  botanical   pursuits,  power    to    make    Greece    flourish." 

and  came  to  the  couclusicn  that  any  (Ibid.  228-9.)    This   author   divides 

real  regeneration  of  Greece  "  is  a  phy-  the  Greeks  politically  into  National- 

sical   impossibility,"   and   this    phy-  ists  and  Kappists,   the  latt«r  being 

sical  impossibility  he  finds  in  the  want  partisans  of  liussia.— [1^54.] 
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accidentally  added  to  the  original  sum,  he  must,  if  he 
spoke  literally,  have  not  reflected  at  the  moment  that 
the  modem  representations  of  numhers  are  not  found  in 
the  text  of  Greek  books.*'  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  forty  may  have  been  written  instead  of  four 
myriads. 

Nearly  all  the  villages  of  Attica  are  under  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Waiwode  of  Athens,  and  contribute  to 
his  revenue.  The  only  exceptions  are  Menidhi,  half  oH 
which  furnishes  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
number  of  spahis,  or  cavalry  soldiers,  for  the  service  of 
the  Imperial  armies;  Charootika,  which  belongs  to  a 
mosk  at  Constantinople ;  and  Spatha,  which  is  part  of 
the  portion  of  one  of  the  Sultanas. 

The  peasants  living  in  each  of  these  small  towns  are, 
as  before  mentioned,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Greeks, 
being  all  occupied  in  cultivating  the  ground,  tending 
the  flocks,  collecting  the  gall-nut,  and  felling  the  timber 
in  the  mountains.  They  are  of  a  hardy  constitution 
and  a  robust  make,  and  patient  both  of  hunger  and 
fatigue ;  their  manners  are  extremely  simple ;  and  being 
content  with  their  own  cottages,  like  Virgil's  shepherd, 
they  consider  the  city  of  the  Faithful  itself  by  no  means 
superior  to  their  own  country  town. 
'  A  peasant  of  Gasha,  returning  from  Constantinople, 
was  overheard  to  complain  to  a  friend — "  What  a  place 
is  that  city !  I  wanted  to  get  some  of  our  sandals  and 
shoe-thongs  there,  and  they  had  none ;  and  as  for  faggots, 
charcoal,  and  pitch,  our  town  has  ten  times  as  much !" 
There  Is  in  some  parts  of  their  behaviour  a  singularity 
quite  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  I  will  give  a 
scene  from  the  life,  although  the  hiunour  is  lost  without 
printing  the  manner  as  well  as  the  conversation  of  the 


^  See  Note  E  e,  to  vol.  ii.  of  Brougham's  *  Colonial  Policy/  where  this  ob- 
servation is  made,  in  a  comment  on  Uume,  the  general  argument  of  which  I 
have  been  unable  entirely  to  understand ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  fault  may 
be  on  the  side  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  reader. 
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party.  A  Greek  on  his  way  to  Athens  overtakes  a 
peasant  driving  his  little  horse  loaded  with  firewood. 
"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  those  faggots  ?"  says  he. 
"  Twenty  paras."  "  I'll  give  you  fift^n."  The  man 
never  looks  up,  but,  addressing  himself  to  his  beast, 
says,  "  It  won't  do,  it  won't  do ;  go  on."  **  Seventeen 
paras,  then."  "  Heigh !  heigh !"  says  the  other  to  his 
horse,  "  get  on,  get  on."  "  Eighteen  paras."  "  Turn 
round !"  exclaims  the  fellow,  still  speaking  to  the  beast ; 
"^Hhey  shall  go  for  nineteen."  The  Greek  nods,  and 
the  other  drives  his  pony  along  with  him  to  his  house. 

Their  common  dress  is  of  white  woollen,  like  that 
of  the  labouring  Greeks,  but  they  have  for  their  fes- 
tivals habits  of  extreme  magnificence,  and  of  a  fashion 
altogether  antique  in  many  respects,  even  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Albanians.  The  upper  part  of  their  dress 
exactly  resembles  a  breastplate,  not  being  buttoned 
before,  but  fastened  with  strings  behind.  The  shawl 
which  they  twist  round  their  heads  is  always  varie- 
gated, and  of  the  brightest  hues,  and  the  prevailing 
colour  of  their  jackets  is  a  dark  red.  The  clothing  of 
the  women,  who  generally  are  barefoot,  and  are  as 
inured  to  labour  as  the  men,  is  very  homely  and  gro- 
tesque ;  consisting  of  a  long  shift,  a  thick  girdle  wrapped 
several  times  round  the  waist,  a  short  straight-cut 
woollen  jacket,  and  a  coarse  white  shawl,  like  a  towel, 
with  the  comers  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  on 
the  head.  The  brides  are  carried  to  church  on  horse- 
back, covered  with  a  long  veil,  and  with  a  child  placed 
astride  before  them.  The  whole  nation  are  of  the  Greek 
persuasion,  and  many  of  them  enter  into  religious  houses 
and  become  caloyers. 

The  language  of  these  peasants  is  a  dialect  of  that 
spoken  by  the  Albanians  of  Epirus ;  and  as  I  was  not 
aware,  during  my  stay  in  Attica,  of  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Wheler,  that  they  call  themselves  Vlachi,  I  saw  no 
reason  for  supposing  them  emigrated  Wallachians,  and 
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descendants  of  those  Roman  colonists  of  Dacia,  al>aii- 
doned  by  Aurelian,  who,  being  swept  away  into  Scythia 
by  the  retreating  hosts  of  either  Huns,  Avars,  Magyars^ 
or  Bulgarians,  were  carried  back,  after  the  revolution -of 
centuries,  by  the  returning  wave  of  barbarian  intiiida- 
tion,  into  their  own  country.    It  does  not  seem  a  oonse- 
quence  that  the  name  Vlachi  should  decide  them  to  be 
Wallachians ;  for  Valachi,  or  Vlachi,  is  a  denomination 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  other  Scythian  settlers. 
Thus   the  people   inhabiting  the   mountains  between 
the  Drave  and  the  Save  are  called  Morlachi^  or  Mauro* 
Vlachi;  and  yet  their  language  does  not  at  all  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  Wallachians. 

Since  the  last  allusion  which  is  to  be  found  in  these 
pages  to  the  disputed  point  concerning  the  real  origin 
of  the  peasants  of  Attica,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  that  memoir  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  the  Essay  of  Mr.  D'An- 
ville's  (Etats  formes  apr^s  la  Chute  de  TEhnpire  Bomain), 
which  Mr.  De  Pauw  recommends  as  decisive  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  have  called  this  people  Alba- 
nians ;  yet  in  neither  of  these  works  is  there  a  word 
respecting  the  peasantry  of  this  part  of  Greece,  except 
this  single  quotation  from  Wheler : — "  Wheler,  dans  la 
seconde  partie  de  son  Voyage,  dit  avoir  rencontrfe  sur  le 
chemin  de  Thebes  a  Athenes,  et  vers  le  Mont  Pam&s, 
qui  separe  la  Bfeotie  de  T Attique,  lliabitation  d'lrn  peuple 
qui  se  donne  le  nom  de  Vlaki."  *® 

Wheler's  words  jwe  as  follows :  "  After  this  we  began 
again  to  ascend ;  and  at  last  went  up  a  rocky  hill,  by  a 
very  bad  way,  until  about  noon  we  got  to  the  top  of  it, 
to  a  village  called  Vlachi,  which  is  the  iiame  tlie  Alba- 
neses  caU  themselves  by  in  tlieir  own  l(mguager^^  If  the 
English  traveller  be  correct,  not  these  villagers  only 
near  Mount  Parnes,  as  Mr.  D'Anville  has  it,  but  all  the 

«  Vol.  XXX.  p.  251,  Acad.  Jnacrij..  '«  Wheler,  book  iv.  p.  333. 
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Albanians,  call  themselves  Vlachi ;  and  the  quotation 
proves  nothing  at  all,  except,  indeed,  that  Wheler  him- 
self evidently  supposed  the  people  in  question  to  be 
Albanese.  The  mountaineers  of  Epirus  do,  indeed, 
consider  these  peasants  as  by  no  means  of  the  same  race 
with  themselves,  although  they  call  them  Albanians, 
and  converse  with  them  with  facility  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Had  we  penetrated  high  enough,  we  might 
have  determined  whether  they  actually  belong  to  the 
people  dispersed  over  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Greece. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  southern  Valachi,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  composed  of  the  confines  of  Macedonia, 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  Epirus ;  compre- 
hending Edessa,  Castoria,  as  well  as  Larissa,  Pharsalia, 
Demetrias,  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  Pindus,  where 
the  people  are  by  the  Greeks  named  Cuzzo  Tlachi,  or 
L*ame  Ylachi. 

The  Scythian  nation,  to  which  they  were  attached, 
and  by  whose  name  they  were  a  long  time  known,  were 
the  Patzinaces  or  Patzinacites,  most  probably  alluded  to 
by  Strabo  as  the  Peucini,  who,  inhabiting  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  found  in 
that  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  whence  being  driven  by  the  Uzes,  they  dis- 
placed the  Magyars  or  Oriental  Turks  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Etel-Cusu,  or  lesser  Volga,  and  afterwards  spread 
themselves  along  the  north  side  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine  Monomachus,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  they  passed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace ;  where,  in  1123,  they 
were  routed  in  a  great  battle  by  John,  son  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  and  a  multitude  of  them  were  forcibly  settled 
in  the  western  province  of  the  empire  before  described, 
which,  a  short  time  afterwards,  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Mogloena,  and  Megalo-Vlachi.  They  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  other  Scythian  settlers,  and  these 
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shepherds,  emigrated  from  the  plains  of  Tartary,  are 
discovered  by  their  language  alone  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  and  descended  from  ancestors  who  may  be 
traced  through  a  succession  of  adventures  as  singular 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  mankind.'® 

*^  "  No8  sutnus  de  sanguine  Romano,"  is,  in  the  language  of  Vlakia,  '*  noi 
scntem  de  saii<^io  Rumena."  loannitius,  who  reigned  about  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  called  by  Villehardouin  Imjierator  Bulgarorum 
ct  Blaooruni,  is  reminded,  in  a  letter  to  him  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  of  hia 
Roman  origin ;  and  it  appears  that  the  transplanted  Romans  of  Dacia  were 
distinguished  at  first  amongst  the  Scythians  by  the  name  of  Vlakee,  which 
may  have  referred  to  their  language,  as,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  Hun- 
garians, Polanders,  Croatians,  and  Servians,  give,  at  this  time,  the  Romans 
and  the  Italians,  whose  dialect  is  thought  by  them  to  be  nearly  approaching 
to  the  Latin,  the  denomination  of  Vlakes. 

There  is  a  country,  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Tartary,  called  by 
the  Tartars  Ilak,  which  is  the  same  as  Blao  (for  that  people  cannot  pronoimco 
the  letter  B\  and  is  named  by  lioger  Bacon  Great  Blacia. 

Both  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,*  as  well  as  part  of  Transylvania,  are  inhabited 
by  Uie  same  people.  Mr.  D'Anville  has  thought  that  he  can  disoover  some- 
thing like  the  name  of  the  Scythian  Patzinaces,  or  Pyeczinigi,  as  they  are 
called  by  Liutprand,  in  "^^apxot  UXoy^v,  the  i)re8ent  title  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  Wallachia.  See  *  Sur  les  Peuples  qui  habitent  aujourdTiui  la 
Dace  de  Trajan,'  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptaons^ 
p.  237. 

"  **  Wallachia  Is  known  to  the  Tarks  by  the  appellation  of  Kara-flak,  or  Black  Vlachta; 
Moldavia  is  called  Moldo-Vlachia  by  the  Greeks."— < Researches  in  Greece,  p.  421.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Qeoeral  appearance  of  the  modem  Greeks  —  The  women  —  Their  want  of 
beauty  —  Painting  —  Dress  of  the  men,  and  of  the  women — Their  manners 
—  A  betrothing  —  A  marriage  —  Their  dance,  songs,  &c.  —  Genius  — 
Morals  —  Superstitions  —  The  evil  eye  —  Conformity  of  practice  between 
Greeks  and  Turks — Manners  of  the  men  —  Influence  of  money  —  Behaviour 
to  inferiors  —  OstentaticHi  —  Princes  of  the  Fanal  —  Waiwodes  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  —  Codja-bashees. 

It  is  my  intention  to  choose  this  place  for  saying  as 
mucli  of  the  general  character  and  customs  of  the  Greeks 
as  my  short  residence  in  the  country  enabled  me  to 
collect. 

It  cannot  appear  at  all  surprising  that  in  their  habits 
of  life  the  modem  Q-reeks  should  very  much  resemble  the 
picture  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  ancient 
illustrious  inhabitants  of  their  country.  Living  on  the 
fruits  of  the  same  soil,  and  under  the  same  climate, 
apparently  not  changed  since  the  earliest  ages,  it  would 
be  strange  if  their  physical  constitutions,  and  in  some 
measure  their  tempers,  were  not  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  great  people  whom  we  call  their  ancestors ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  take  their  bodily  appearance,  their  dress,  their 
diet,  and,  as  I  said  before,  their  tempers,  to  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  the  ancient  GreekiB. 

There  is  a  national  likeness  observable  in  all  the 
Greeks,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  islanders  are  darker 
and  of  a  stronger  make  than  those  on  the  mainland. 
Their  feces  are  just  such  as  served  for  models  to  the 
ancient  sculptors,  and  their  young  men  in  particular 
are  of  that  perfect  beauty  which  we  should  perhaps 
consider  too  soft  and  effeminate  in  those  of  that  age  in 
our  more  northern  climate.  Their  eyes  are  large  and 
dark,  from  which  circumstance  Mavromati,  or  Black- 
eyes,  is  a  very  common  surname  :  their  eyebrows  are 
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arched,  their  oomplexions  are  rather  brown  but  quite 
clear,  and  their  cheeks  and  lips  are  tinged  with  a  bright 
vermilion.  The  oval  of  their  faces  is  regular,  and  all 
their  features  in  perfect  proportion,  except  that  their 
ears  are  rather  larger  than  ordinary ;  their  hair  is  dark 
and  long,  but  sometimes  quite  bushy,  and,  as  they  shave 
off  all  of  it  which  grows  on  the  fore-part  of  the  crown 
and  the  side  of  the  face,  not  at  all  becoming :  some  of 
the  better  sort  cut  oflF  all  their  hair,  except  a  few  locks 
twisted  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  On  their 
upper  lips  they  wear  a  thin  long  mustachio,  which  they 
are  at  some  pains  to  keep  quite  black.  Beards  are  worn 
only  by  the  clergy  and  the  Archontes  Presbuteroi,  or 
Codja-bashees,  and  other  men  of  authority.  Their  necks 
are  long,  but  broad  and  firmly  set,  their  chests  wide  and 
exp^mded,  their  shoulders  strong,  but  round  the  waist 
they  are  rather  slender.  Their  legs  are  perhaps  larger 
than  those  of  people  accustomed  to  tighter  garments, 
but  are  strong  and  well  made.  Their  stature  is  above 
the  middling  size,  and  their  make  muscular  but  not 
l)iawny,  round  and  well  filled  out,  but  not  inclined  to 
corpulency. 

Both  the  face  and  the  form  of  the  women  are  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  men.  Though  they  have  the 
same  kind  of  features,  their  eyes  are  too  languid  and 
their  complexions  too  pale,  and  even'  from  the  age  of 
twelve  they  have  a  flaccidity  and  looseness  of  person 
which  are  far  from  agreeable.  They  are  generally  below 
the  height  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  becoming 
in  a  female,  and  when  a  little  advanced  in  life,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  are  commonly 
rather  fat  and  unwieldy* 

That  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  cha- 
racter I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  advance ;  but  that 
I  did  not  myself  see  any  very  pretty  Greek  woman 
during  my  tour  I  can  safely  assert.  The  females  of  the 
better  sort,  however,  do  not  at  all  neglect  the  care  of 
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their  charms,  but  make  use  of  washes  and  paints  to  im- 
prove the  lustre  of  their  complexions  :  they  have  even  a 
curious  form  of  prayer  which  deprecates  the  injurious 
tanning  of  the  March  suns.  They  colour  the  inside 
of  their  eyelashes — some  with  a  mixture  of  antimony 
and  oil,  called  in  Turkish  surmeh ;  others  with  the  soot 
made  of  the  smoke  from  the  gum  of  Labdanum ;  and 
they  throw  a  powder  in  the  comers  of  the  eye  to  add 
to  its  brilliancy.  The  white  paint  used  by  them  is 
made  of  powdered  cowries,  or  small  shells,  and  lemon- 
juice  ;  the  red  from  the  roots  of  the  wild  lily,  washed 
four  or  five  times,  and  then  dried  and  preserved  in 
close  pots.  The  powder  is  itself  white,  but,  when 
rubbed  with  the  hand  into  the  cheek,  gives  a  vermilion 
tinge  which  does  not  wash  out,  and  is  thought  not  to 
injure  the  skin.  This  must  be  owned  a  good  exchange 
for  the  thick  coat  of  white-lead  which  covered  both  the 
face  and  bosom  of  the  Athenian  ladies  of  old. 

The  effect  of  this  painting  is  not,  as  far  as  I  saw,  at 
all  agreeable,  though  the  Greek  ladies  themselves  must 
think  it  very  imposing,  for  on  the  most  important  cere- 
monies, such  as  betrothing  and  marrying,  the  bride  is 
daubed  with  thick  coats  of  colours,  laid  on  without  any 
attempt  to  resemble  nature.  Occasionally  also,  but 
more  particularly  at  Constantinople,  they  wear  patches ; 
a  custom,  if  not  derived  from  ancient  authorities, 
brought,  I  suppose,  from  Christendom. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  of  Mr.  De  Pauw  that  which 
respects  the  ancient  Q-reek  females  seems  to  me  the  best 
founded.  If  the  present  women,  particularly  of  Athens, 
are  at  all  to  be  considered  the  representatives  of  those  of 
former  times,  their  appearance  will  not  make  any  one  en- 
tertain an  exalted  notion  of  the  beauty  of  the  Q-reek  ladies 
of  antiquity.  I  am  inclined  with  that  author  also  to 
attribute  the  astonishing  influence  of  the  Greek  courte- 
zans, and  what  he  calls  depravation  of  instinct,  partly 
to  the  same  cause.     Had  the  women  generally  been 
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beantifii],  the  whole  of  Greece,  young'  and  (Jd,  soldienB, 
oratoTBy  and  philosophers,  woold  not  have  been  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  Aspasia  or  Lais,  Phryne  or  Pythonioe, 
nor  have  £atllen  so  entirely,  perhaps,  into  the  prevailing 
enormity.  Sndi  of  the  women  as  I  have  seen  from  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sciotes,  are  more  plain  than  those  on  the  mainland. 

An  author  of  Observations  on  the  Levant  thinks 
that  the  Venetians  and  Tnrks  have  adulterated  the 
Gredan  blood  ;^  but  if  that  were  the  case,  the  d^e- 
naraey  would  be  seen  in  the  males  as  well  as  in  the 
females,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  After  all, 
the  point  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  others  perhaps  might 
find  those  sufficiently  handsome  whom  I  have  been 
unable  to  admire.  I  beg  to  mention  that  in  this  part  of 
my  detail  I  have  in  my  contemplation  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland,  and  particularly  the  Athenians,  in  whose  town 
we  reside  longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  not  at  die  first  sight  to  be 
much  distinguished  fix)m  that  of  the  Turks,  nor  is  there 
any  difference  in  the  habit  of  those  in  power,  except  that 
instead  of  the  turban  the  head  is  covered  with  an  im- 
mense calpac.  A  cotton  ehirt  made  like  a  woman's 
ch^aise,  cotton  drawers,  a  vest  and  jacket  of  silk  or 
stuff,  a  pair  of  large  loose  brogues  or  trowsers  drawn 
up  a  little  above  the  ancle,  and  a  short  sock,  make  the 
inner  part  of  the  dress :  the  part  of  the  garment  next 
put  on  is  a  long  broad  shawl,  often  highly  worked  and 
very  expensive,  wrapped  in  wide  folds  round  the  loins. 
In  one  comer  of  this  girdle  the  poorer  people,  especially 
in  travelling,  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  conceal  their 
money,  and  then  wind  the  shawl  round  them.  A  com- 
mon fellow  in  Turkey  might,  as  properly  as  the  soldier 
in  Horace,  talk  of  the  loss  of  his  zone  as  of  that  of  his 
money ;  but  the  better  sort  of  people  have  adopted  the 

*  n  paroit  que  les  V^n^tiens  et  les  Turcs  ont  d^natnrtf  ce  beau  sang  par 
toute  la  Gr^.— Reidesel,  Voyage  au  Levant,  chap,  iii.  p.  250. 
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use  of  purses,  which,  together  with  their  handkerchiefs, 
watches,  and  snuflF-boxes,  they  carry  in  the  bosom, 
between  the  folds  of  their  vests.  It  is  a  sign  of  im- 
portance much  affected  by  them  to  have  this  part  of 
their  garments  distended  to  a  great  size,  so  as  to  appear 
full,  not  only  of  trinkets,  but  papers.  The  gown  with 
loose  sleeves  covers  the  other  part  of  the  dress,  and  this, 
when  in  the  presence  of  a  Pasha  or  other  great  man, 
they  wrap  modestly  about  them,  concealing  their  hands 
joined  below  the  waist,  in  the  sleeves,  and  resting  their 
chins  on  their  bosoms*  The  rich  have  many  changes 
of  gowns,  some  of  stuff  and  satin  for  the  summer,  and 
others  of  cloth  for  the  winter,  both  trimmed  and  partially 
lined  with  ermine  or  other  fdrs,  of  which  the  dark  are 
the  most  precious.  The  Codja-bashee  of  Vostizza,  who 
affected  magnificence,  chang^  his  pelisse  when  he  went 
out  to  ride.  The  privileged  Greeks  may  put  on  robes 
of  any  dye  except  green,  the  favourite  colour  of  Ma- 
homet, and  that  now  worn  by  his  supposed  descendants 
the  Emirs.  They  have  liberty,  as  before  related,  to 
wear  slippers  or  quarter-boots  of  yellow  morocco. 

The  common  people  have  their  brogues  descending 
but  a  little  below  their  knees,  with  bare  legs,  and  a 
slipper  pointed  and  turned  up  at  the  toe.  If  they  have 
a  gown,  they  seldom  use  it :  the  sailors  have  nothing 
but  a  short  jacket.  On  their  heads  they  wear  in  the 
summer  the  little  red  skull-cap  of  the  Albanians,  to 
which,  in  the  winter,  some  of  them  add  a  coarse  white 
or  dark-striped  shawl,  tied  round  like  a  small  turban. 

The  dress  of  the  females  does  not  vary  materially 
from  the  Turkish,  of  which  there  is  so  exact  an  account 
in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Letters.  The  vest  fits  quite 
close  to  the  bosom,  but  becomes  larger  and  wider  a 
little  below  the  waist.  The  gown,  which  is  sometimes 
made  of  fine  flowered  silk,  flows  off  loosely  behind,  and 
the  sleeves  of  it,  which  widen  and  are  slit  towards  the 
waist,  are  made  much  longer  than  the  arm,  and  are 
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turned  back.  There  is  sometimes  a  ribbon,  or  otber 
girdle,  under  the  bosom ;  but  the  zone,  a  rich  shawl, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  flowers,  is  nevertheless  worn, 
loosely  resting  on  the  hips,  and  either  tied  in  a  spread- 
ing knot,  or  fastened  before  with  a  large  plate,  orna- 
mented with  false  or  real  jewels. 

The  female  zones  are  not,  like  those  of  the  men, 
wrapped  many  times  round  the  body,  but  only  once,  and 
are  put  for  ornament,  not  use,  as  they  do  not  bind  or 
support  any  part  of  the  dress.  On  account  of  this  particu- 
larity it  may  be  observed  that,  when  Diana  is  called  his 
dncta,  she  is  meant  to  be  represented  not  (as  some  have 
rendered  the  words)  with  two  zones,  but  with  a  twice- 
wrapped  girdle,  which  was  a  very  unusual  precaution.' 
The  double  cincture  is  found  in  figures  of  Amazons ; 
and  in  other  ancient  statues,  where  the  lower  one  is 
omitted,  the  fold  and  compression  of  the  garments 
still  remain  :  but  the  band  of  the  breast  (Sophocles 
calls  it  /juurrwv  irepovii)  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  low  zone,  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer,  was 
always  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian  female.'  The 
modem  cestus,  exactly  similar,  if  we  may  trust  de- 
scriptions, statues,  and  medals,  to  the  ancient,  is  not,  in 
my  mind,  an  agreeable  ornament ;  it  gives  an  appear- 
ance, with  the  band  under  the  bosom,  of  a  double  waist. 

The  whole  dress  of  the  richer  females  is  swollen  out 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  trimmings  to  a 
very  unbecoming  excess.  They  wear  bracelets  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  strings  of  gold  coins,  round  their 
arms  and  necks.  The  head-dress  of  the  younger  girls 
is  tasty  ;  their  hair  falls  down  their  backs  in  profusion, 
generally  straight,  but  sometimes  platted  for  the  sake 

■  Nee  his  cincta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cythere, 
Ilia  voluptatis  nil  nabet,  ho'c  nimium. 

Auson.  Epig.  39.    See  EKb  Guys,  lett.  ix. 

■  Mr.  Foreytli,  in  pao;e  321  of  his  *  Hemarks  on  Antiquities,  &c.,  in  Italy,* 
has  restored  Uie  epithet  /Sa^v^oovor  to  its  proper  meaning,  but  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  mistaken  the  point  of  the  double  eineture. 
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of  adding  false  tresses,  and  is  combed  straight  over 
their  foreheads  and  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  :  a  little 
red  cap  with  a  gold  tassel,  studded  with  zequins,  is 
fixed  on  one  side  of  the  crown,  and  adorned,  by  the 
girls  with  flowers,  by  the  matrons  with  heron's  feathers 
or  a  bouquet  of  jewels. 

It  is  at  Athens,  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  a  very  pre- 
vailing fashion  for  the  young  women  to  dye  the  hair 
of  an  auburn  colour  with  the  plant  called  hena.  The 
matrons,  by  another  process,  give  a  dark  black  tinge 
to  their  tresses.  When  abroad  the  Q-reek  ladies  are 
muffled  up  in  a  wrapping-cloak,  much  like  the  Turkish, 
except  that  they  have  riot  a  square  merlin  hanging 
behind,  and,  instead  of  a  hood  over  the  face,  generally 
wear  a  long  veil,  which,  however,  they  frequently 
throw  aside  when  not  in  the  presence  of  any  Turks. 

In  the  inland  towns,  and  even  at  Athens,  the  Greeks 
seldom  admit  a  male  stranger  to  a  sight  of  the  females 
of  their  families, 'who  live  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
house,  and  in  some  cases  are  as  closely  confined  as  the 
Turkish  women.  Before  marriage  they  are  rarely, 
sometimes  never,  seen  by  any  male  excepting  those  of 
their  own  family,  but  afterwards  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  being  introduced  to  people  of  their  own  nation  and 
to  travellers.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Signer 
Nicolo,  at  loannina,  to  whom  we  had  made  a  present  of 
some  Venetian  silks,  sent  word  to  us  that  she  regretted 
that,  not  being  married,  she  could  not  kiss  our  hands 
in  person,  but  begged  that  it  might  be  done  by  proxy 
by  our  dragoman,  who  brought  the  message.  We  did 
not  obtain  a  sight  of  her  during  our  stay  in  the  house. 
When  in  the  interior  apartments,  a  young  woman 
divests  herself  of  her  outer  robes,  and,  in  the  simimer 
season,  may  sometimes  be  surprised  reclining  on  a  rich 
carpet  or  sofa,  with  her  feet  bare,  and  her  whole  form 
rather  shaded  than  concealed  by  trowsers  of  gauze  and 
a  thin  muslin  cymarr. 

VOL.  I-  2  G 
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A  few  friends,  and  perhaps  a  Frank  stranger,  are 
,  sometimes  invited  to  the  first  public  ceremony  in  which 
a  yoimg  girl  is  concerned,  that  is,  her  betrothing  to  her 
future  husband,  who  generally  has  never  seen  her ;  and 
we  ourselves  were  once  asked  to  a  supper  where  there 
was  music  and  dancing  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind. 
The  girl  (called  ij  vv/jLiptj)  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  sofa,  covered  with  paint  and  patches,  having  a  sort 
of  crown  on  her  head,  and  stuck  round  with  jewels  and 
gold  chains  on  every  part  of  her  dress.  We  were  re- 
gularly led  up  and  presented  to  her,  as  were  the  other 
guests,  and  she  kissed  our  hands.  Her  own  female 
relations,  and  those  of  her  future  husband,  were  sitting 
on  the  rest  of  the  sofa.  The  mother  of  the  young  man, 
who  was  not  present  himself,  put  a  ring  on  the  finger 
of  the  maiden,  and,  as  her  son's  proxy,  kissed  her  cheek, 
a  ceremony  by  which  the  betrothing  takes  place.  The 
marriage,  we  were  told,  would  not  be  solemnized  per- 
haps for  more  than  a  year,  as  the  youth  was  engaged 
in  trade,  at  some  distance,  until  he  could  amass  a  fortune 
competent  to  maintain  his  wife. 

The  nuptial  ceremony,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
doubted antiquity  of  some  of  its  usages,  is,  like ,  most  of 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  exceedingly  mean,  and, 
to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  sight,  ridiculous.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  stand  near  the  altar,  holding  a 
lighted  candle  in  their  hands.  The  priest,  who  faces 
them,  reads  and  sings  a  service,  and,  taking  two  rings, 
and  two  garlands  of  flowers  sprinkled  with  gold  leaf^ 
puts  them  on  the  fingers  and  the  heads  of  the  couple ; 
he  then  recites  and  chants,  and  changes  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  This  interchange  is  repeated  several 
times  with  great  rapidity,  and  accompanied  by  gabbling 
and  singing,  until  at  last  the  rings  are  left  on  the  fingers 
which  they  are  intended  to  fit,  and  the  garlands  are 
finally  laid  aside,  without  being  suffered  to  adorn  the 
head  either  of  the  man  or  the  woman.     Some  bread. 
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which  has  been  blessed  and  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  is  broken  and  eaten  by  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  a  cup  of  wine  is  presented  first  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other,  after  which  the  girl  hands  roimd  some 
of  the  same  cake,  together  with  rossoglio,  or  rakee,  to 
the  persons  present,  and,  if  she  is  not  of  high  condition, 
receives  a  piece  of  money  from  each  of  the  visitors,  for 
which  she  kisses  their  hands.  This  is  the  last  part  of 
the  wedding,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  bride  to  her 
husband's  house  happens  the  same  or  the  next  day,  when 
there  is  a  procession,  much  like  that  which  we  witnessed 
at  loannina.  The  evening  is  concluded  with  music, 
dancing,  and  a  feast,  in  which  fruits,  and  especially  nuts 
(an  ancient  nuptial  delicacy),  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
repast. 

At  Athens  we  saw  a  bride  accompanied  home  by  at 
least  fifty  young  girls,  in  pairs,  dressed  in  white,  and 
their  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  preceded  by  musicians, 
with  guitars,  rebecks,  and  fiddles;  she  was  going  to 
the  house  of  some  female  friend,  where  she  was  to 
remain  until  the  procession  of  her  husband  arrived  to 
attend  her  to  his  own  home. 

The  preceding  usages  we  witnessed  ourselves ;  there 
are  others  attached  to  the  same  important  ceremony,  of 
which  we  could  only  hear  or  read,  such  as  the  bathing 
of  the  bride  in  triumph  on  the  night  before  the  wedding, 
and  the  walking  at  the  threshold  of  the  husband's 
chamber,  over  the  covered  sieve,  which,  if  it  does  not 
crackle  beneath  the  foot  of  the  bride,  renders  her 
chastity  suspected.  This  second  custom  is  mentioned 
by  several  writers,  and  may  really  obtain,  but  I  did  not 
hear  of  it,  nor  of  the  forbearance  of  the  bridegroom  on 
the  night  of  his  nuptials  alluded  to  by  Mons.  de  Guys 
in  his  sixteenth  letter. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  second  marriages 
amongst  the  Greeks,  nor  of  any  man,  except  a  priest, 
remaining  single  for  life. 

2o2 
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The  women  can  seldom  read  or  write,  but  are  all  of 
them  able  to  embroider  very  tastefully,  and  can  gene- 
rally play  on  the  Q-reek  lute,  or  rebeck.  Their  dancing 
they  learn  without  a  master,  from  their  companions. 
The  dance,  called  Xopog,  and,  for  distinction,  Bomaica, 
consists  generally  in  slow  movements,  the  young  women 
holding  by  each  other's  handkerchiefs,  and  the  leader 
setting  the  step  and  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Albanian  dance.  The  dancers  themselves  do  not  sing ; 
but  the  music  is  a  guitar,  or  lute,  and  sometimes  a 
fiddle,  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the  players.  When, 
however,  men  are  of  the  party,  there  is  a  male  and 
female  alternately  linked,  and  the  performance  is  more 
animated,  the  party  holding  their  handkerchiefs  high 
over  their  heads,  and  the  leader  dancing  through  them, 
in  a  manner  which,  although  at  the  time  it  reminded 
me  only  of  our  game  of  thread-the-needle,  has  been 
likened  by  some  observers  to  the  old  Cretan  labyrinth 
dance,  called  Q^ranos,  or  the  Crane.  When  the  amuse- 
ment is  to  be  continued  throughout  a  night,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  figures  are  various ;  and  I  have  seen 
a  young  girl,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  described^ 
jmnp  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  tambourine 
in  her  hand,  and  immediately  commence  a  pas  seul, 
some  favourite  young  man  whom  she  had  warned  of 
her  intention  striking  the  strings  of  the  guitar  at  the 
same  time,  and  regulating  the  dance  and  music  of  his 
mistress.  We  once  prevailed  on  a  sprightly  girl  of 
fifteen  to  try  the  Albanian  figure,  and  her  complete 
success  on  the  first  attempt  showed  the  quickness  and 
versatility  of  her  talents  for  this  accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  education  amongst  the 
females,  most  of  them  are  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  songs,  or  recitatives,  accompanied  with  tales, 
which  are  combined  something  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  appear  to  have  no  end, 
being  taken  up  by  difierent  individuals  of  the  party  for 
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hours  together.  The  author  of  the  comparison  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks  tells  his  friend  that, 
when  hearing  these  alternate  story-tellers,  he  would 
fancy  himself  in  company  with  the  Minyeiades,  beguil- 
ing with  varied  discourse  the  useful  labour  of  their 
hands.*  A  person  who  had  never  heard  of  the  daughters 
of  the  King  of  Orchomenos  would  think  himself  enter- 
tained with  a  strii^g  of  ballads,  all  repeated  in  the  same 
tone,  and  interrupted  only  by  a  recitation  of  their  long 
and  melancholy  titles. 

Whenever  the  Q-reek  women  have  the  advantages  of 
acquiring  any  unusual  attainmments,  they  evince  great 
quickness  of  understanding.  At  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople, where  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  in  the 
families  of  the  dragomans,  and  others  connected  with 
the  Consuls,  Ambassadors,  and  foreign  missions,  they 
speedily  acquire  the  modern  languages,  and  sometimes 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  accomplish- 
ments which  distinguish  the  females  of  civilized  Europe. 

With  respect  to  their  moral  character,  it  is  what  may 
be  called  amiable,  and  would  appear  very  strikingly  so 
to  those  of  our  sex  who  admire  a  woman  for  her  weak- 
nesses, and  love  her  the  more  in  proportion  as  she 
seems  to  call  upon  them  for  support  and  protection. 
They  are  assiduous  housewives  and  tender  mothers, 
suckling  their  infants  themselves ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  boastings  of  ti-avellers,  I  must  believe  them  generally 
chaste.  That  loose  females  may  be  found  amongst 
them  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied  ;  but,  if  not  their 
own  inclination,  the  institutions  of  their  country,  similar 
to  those  which  have  always  prevailed  in  Greece,  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  their  virtue.  They  have 
no  other  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  good  qualities  of 
either  head  or  heart  than  the  circle  of  their  family, 
and,  whatever  secret  power  they  may  possess,  are  never 
heard  of  as  influencing  any  public  transaction.     A  man 

*  Utile  opus  manuum  vario  sormone,  &c. — Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iv. 
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may  travel  through  Greece,  and,  unless  at  his  particular 
desire,  not  see  a  single  Greek  lady. 

Like  their  sex  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
carry  their  devotion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
and  are  more  ready,  if  possible,  than  the  men,  to  believe 
all  the  absurd  dogmas  and  fables  of  their  church. 
Ominous  dreams  and  celestial  revelations,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  frequently  visit  the  women  than  their 
husbands,  though  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  even 
with  the  wiser  sex.  Some  of  their  superstitious  observ- 
ances savour  exceedingly  of  paganiwn,  as  might  be 
proved,  were  it  not  tedious  to  set  in  array  those  pas- 
sages of  ancient  authors  which  record  and  allude  to 
similar  customs. 

The  ceremonies  at  childbirth,  where  the  attendant  is 
always  a  woman,  are  very  mystical.  The  lamp  bums 
before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  during  the  labour ;  and 
the  cradle  is  adorned  with  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
jewels,  and  coins,  as  presents  to  the  four  fairies  who 
preside  over  the  infant.  When  the  child  is  bom,  he  is 
immediately  laid  in  the  cradle,  and  loaded  with  amulets ; 
and  a  small  bit  of  soft  mud,  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of 
water  properly  prepared  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck 
upon  its  forehead,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  Evil 
Eye ;  a  noxious  fascination,  proceeding  from  the  aspect 
of  a  personified  although  invisible  demon,  and  conse- 
quent upon  the  admiration  of  an  incautious  spectator. 
The  Evil  Eye  is  feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to 
affect  people  of  all  ages  who  by  their  prosperity  may 
be  the  objects  of  envy.  Not  only  a  Greek,  but  a 
Turkish  woman,  on  seeing  a  stranger  look  eagerly  at 
her  chUd,  will  spit  in  its  face,  and  sometimes,  if  at  her- 
self, in  her  own  bosom ;  but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even 
of  the  word  which  signifies  that  herb  {aKopSov),  is  con- 
sidered a  sovereign  preventive.  New-built  houses,  and 
the  ornamented  stems  of  the  Greek  vessels,  have  long 
bunches  of  it  depending  from  them,  to  intercept  the 
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fatal  envy  of  any  ill-disposed  beholder :  the  ships  of 
the  Turks  have  the  same  appendages.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  great  conformity  of  practice  in  many  particulars 
observable  between  the  two  nations. 

The  ancient  Q-reeks  introduced  their  arts  amongst 
their  Latin  conquerors ;  the  modem  have  given  their 
masters,  the  Turks,  a  taste  for  their  follies.  There  is, 
as  was  always  the  case,  a  strong  attachment  in  this 
people  to  their  own  usages,  and  an  unabating  alacrity 
and  vigour  in  the  exclusive  preservation  of  them,  which 
gives  an  appearance  of  sincerity  to  their  professions, 
and  consequently  of  credibility  to  their  faith,  and  which, 
although  it  prevents  them  from  learning  anything  from 
the  commerce  of  more  enlightened  nations,  renders 
them  very  capable  of  being  instructors  of  a  people  ag^ 
ignorant  as  themselves.  Thus  the  Turks,  who  despise 
the  power,  have  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  habits,  of 
their  subjects ;  and  if  they  have  caught  from  them 
nothing  but  some  of  their  customs  and  superstitious 
rites,  it  is,  I  suppose,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
for  them  to  learn. 

Those  who  complain  that  the  Turks  did  not  become 
the  pupils  of  their  captives,  and  derive  from  them  the 
same  advantages  as  were  obtained  by  the  Romans  from 
the  fortunate  possession  of  Greece,  must  surely  have, 
by  some  strange  infatuation,  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  the  last  Constantine  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  days  of  Aratus.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  see  much  greater  parity  between  the  Romans 
who  served  with  Mummius  and  the  Ottomans  led  by 
Mahomet,  than  between  the  Greeks  who  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Corinth  and  those  who  survived  the  last 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Let  me  add,  with  Mr. 
Thornton,*  that  whatever  was  worthy  imitation  was 
imitated  by  the  Turks.  They  saw  and  admired  the 
structure  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  built  the  future  moscks, 

*  Present  Stale  of  Turkey,  p.  8. 
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with  which  they  adorned  the  Imperial  cily,  on  the 
same  magnificent  model.* 

The  manners  of  the  Greeks  would  be  very  engaging, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  an  air  of  obsequionsness 
and  insincerity,  particularly  striking  to  the  eye  of  an 
Englishman,  but  perhaps  not  so  offensive  to  the  natives 
of  those  other  countries  in  which  civilities  are  carried 
to  a  greater  excess  than  amongst  ourselves.  They  are 
assiduously  attentive,  and  perform  the  rites  of  hospitality 
with  good  humour  and  politeness :  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  person  can  be  sure  that  a 
speech  of  one  of  this  people,  however  inviting  in  its 
beginning  and  progress,  will  not  conclude  with  the 
horrors  of  a  petition.  To  have  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  meanness  and  impudence  to  which  man  may  be 
impelled  by  the  love  of  money,  one  should  travel  in  the 
Levant. 

The  first,  and  oftentimes  the  only  commendation 
bestowed  by  a  Greek  upon  a  neighbour,  or  other 
person,   is   that  he    is^  rich,    and   has  many,  many 

aspers  (irXovaiog  eivaty  ej^c  -TroXXa,  xoXXa  acirpa)  ;  and 
without  any  exaggeration,  poverty  and  folly  are  really 
convertible  terras.  Talking  one  day  about  a  young 
man  whom  we  had  known  at  loannina,  a  person  pre- 
sent exclaimed  that  he  was  a  dull  fellow !  **  On  the 
contrary,"  said  I,  "  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  excessively 
agreeable  and  well-informed."  "  I  know  him  better 
than  you,  Signor,"  was  the  reply ;  "  for  all  his  talk,  he 
has  not  a  farthing  in  his  pocket." 

The  Greeks  are,  as  has  already  been  observed,  all 
traders  in  some  degree.  In  the  district  of  Athens, 
indeed,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Livadia  and  many  parts  of 
the  Morea,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  left  to  the 

•  It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
should  copy  the  account  of  Mahomet  the  Second  turning  Santa  Sophia  into  a 
stable  and  banqueting-room,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  several  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  very  church,  from  such  a  writer  as  KnoUes,  when  he  had 
before  him  the  authorities  collected  by  such  a  writer  as  Gibbon 
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Albanian  colonists,  and  every  Greek  either  has  a  shop, 
or  is  employed  in  wholesale  dealings.  Even  those  who 
are  commonly  called  the  Princes  of  the  Fanal,  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  is,  those  from  whose  families  the 
Waiwodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  have  been  chosen, 
are  engaged  in  merchandize.  This  circmnstance, together 
with  the  Turkish  oppression  and  the  want  of  hereditary 
dignities,  occasions  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  them, 
and  does  away  with  all  those  distinctions  which  are 
so  rigorously  observed  in  England — I  say  in  England 
because  I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  all  the  gradations  of  rank  are  so  uniformly 
observed  and  kept  separate  as  amongst  ourselves.  It  is 
true  there  are  various  ways  by  which  a  man  may  rise, 
but,  until  he  has  risen,  he  must  be  content  to  consort 
with  those  only  of  his  own  condition. 

I  was  one  day  a  little  astonished,  at  the  house  of 
Signer  Nicolo  at  loannina,  to  see  a  tailor  who  had  been 
just  measuring  one  of  us  seat  himself  in  the  room  with 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  and,  by  the 
invitation  of  our  host,  take  a  dish  of  coffee,  to  which  he 
was  helped  by  the  Signer's  brother  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  There  is  nothing  that  implies  familiarity, 
and,  at  least,  temporary  equality,  so  much  as  eating 
together  :  but  according  to  the  customs  of  both  Greeks 
and  Turks,  in  many  points  exactly  similar,  and  which 
may  be  called  Oriental,  the  very  lowest  person  is  often 
indulged  in  this  liberty  by  his  superiors.  A  great  man 
travelling  does  not  have  a  table  spread  for  himself 
alone,  but  some  of  his  attendants  always  partake  with 
him  round  the  same  tray.  I  recollect  that  one  of  the 
young  Pashas  at  loannina  insisted  upon  our  servant 
George  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa  opposite  to 
him,  and  taking  coffee  and  sweetmeats  at  the  same  time 
with  himself  and  his  guest.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected,  that,  as  almost  all  in  Turkey  receive  the 
same  sort  of  education,  and  consequently  imbibe  some-f 
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what  the  same  manners,  there  is  in  that  oonntry  none  of 
that  awkwardness  and  oonfiision  in  society  which  arise 
amongst  us  when  a  person  of  inferior  quality  is  admitted 
by  sufferance  into  better  company  than  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  keep.  Neither  our  dragoman  nor  the 
tailor  would  have  been  distinguished  by  a  stranger  from 
the  company  about  them  by  any  want  of  ease,  or  other 
deficiency  in  their  manners. 

There  is  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  even  of  cere- 
monious attention,  in  their  treatment  of  servants  and 
dependants ;  and  when  a  rich,  or,  in  other  words,  a  great 
man,  meets  an  inferior  in  the  street,  he  not  only  returns 
his  salute,  but  goes  through  the  whole  round  of  those 
complimentary  inquiries  which  are  always  usual  upon 
a  casual  rencounter,  and  prefatory  to  any  other  con- 
versation. Two  Greeks  will  ask  one  another  how  they 
are,  with  the  same  inquiries  after  their  wives,  daughters, 
sons,  family,  and  affairs,  twenty  times  over,  before  they 
begin  to  converse,  and  often  when  they  intend  to 
separate  instantly.  They  stand  with  their  right  hands 
on  their  hearts,  bo\^g  gently  for  five  minutes  together 
at  this  ceremony,  which  is  nothing  more  than  our  How- 
d'ye-do;  and  a  lucky  sneeze  from  either  party  will 
interrupt  and  prolong  the  compliments;  for  on  that 
occasion  the  other  bows  and  begs  Gkni's  blessing  on 
you,  which  is  returned  four-fold.  In  a  large  company 
a  sneeze  stops  the  conversation,  and  calls  forth  the  bene- 
dictions of  all  present,  many  crossing  themselves  at  the 
same  time.* 

Though  the  Greeks  are  avaricious,  they  are  not  sordid, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  only  fond  of  show,  which 
is  in  some  characters  foimd  to  be  compatible  with  ex- 

'  TovTov  dc  \iyovTos  irrapwrcu  rtf,  dKoturcarrts  ftc  ol  arparuorai  vamts  fua 
Spfiij  irpocKwriirmf  t6v  dtov. — A  nab.  lib.  iii.  This  sneezing,  Xenopbon  declared 
to  be  the  sign  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  and  it  considerably  assisteid  him  in  per- 
suading the  Ten  Thousand  to  follow  his  counsels.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest 
instance  I  at  present  recollect  of  the  custom  of  mining  an  obeisance  after  a 
sneeze,  now  pretty  much  diffused  in  many  parte  of  the  world.  Aristotle  treats 
of  this  ceremony. 
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treme  parsimony,  but  are  profuse  and  generous.  Their 
fear  of  the  Turks  makes  them  generally  careful  to  con- 
fine their  magnificence  within  the  walls  of  their  own 
houses ;  yet  a  desire  of  displaying  their  wealth  and  taste 
has  overcome  the  prudence  of  many  of  their  nation.  A 
Greek,  named  Stavraki,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  possessed  the  favour,  and  in  some  measure  the 
confidence,  of  the  Sultan  himself,  against  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends  built  a  most  magnificent  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosporus,  the  exterior  splendour  of  which 
was  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  Stav- 
raki was  arrested  and  destroyed,  but  the  end  of  this 
unfortunate  man  did  not  deter  another  Greek  from  im- 
mediately occupying  the  same  fatal  mansion. 

At  Constantinople,  and  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  Mahometans  to  paint  their 
houses  of  a  lively  colour ;  for  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews 
are  black,  and  those  of  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  of  a 
brown  or  dark  red.  A  Greek  physician,  who  had  success- 
fully attended  a  late  Sultan,  and  was  asked  to  name  a 
reasonable  gratuity  or  favour,  only  requested  the  liberty 
for  himself  and  his  son  to  paint  his  house  in  what  man- 
ner he  chose,  and  like  that  of  a  Turk.  The  mansion 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  shone  conspicuously,  of  a 
bright  red,  amongst  the  surrounding  dusky  habitations. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  villages  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus.  The  chief  Dragoman  to  the  Porte  has  a 
large  house  which  he  has  painted  of  three  colours,  so  as 
to  make  it  look  like  three  houses,  that  no  passing  Turk 
may  be  struck  with  the  presumptuous  dimensions  of  his 
mansion. 

.Those  of  the  Greeks  who  have  the  privilege  of  riding 
on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and  their 
niunber  is  very  small,  are  exceedingly  proud  of  that 
pre-eminence,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  showing 
their  superiory. 

The  great  men  affect  an  imconcemed  liberality.    The 
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Dragoman  to  the  Porte,  who  is  called  Prince,  came  on 
board  the  frigate  which  carried  away  the  late  English 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  his  Excellency,  retired.  As 
he  was  stepping  down  the  ladder  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  bosom,  and,  without  ceremony,  or  looking  at  his 
present,  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  boys 
at  the  accommodation  ropes ;  who,  examining  the  gift 
on  deck,  foimd  it  to  be  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  gold,  of 
the  small  Byzantine  zequins,  worth  about  three  shillings 
each.  I  was  standing  near  him  myself,  and  could 
scarcely  resist  the  impression  which  he  had  meant  no 
doubt  to  make,  namely,  that  he  was  accustomed  fi-e- 
quently  to  part  with  his  money  on  the  same  occasions, 
and  with  the  like  ostentatious  unconcern. 

But  a  short  time  before  we  had  seen  the  same  Prince 
interpreting  between  his  Excellency  and  the  Caimacam, 
or  Vice- Vizier  of  Constantinople,  with  a  humility  alto- 
gether aflfecting.  He  was  clothed  in  a  coarse  gown, 
miscalled  a  robe  of  honour,  and  which  appeared  the 
more  shabby  when  contrasted  with  the  splendid  gar- 
ments of  the  Turks,  and  the  fine  pelisses  distributed 
to  the  Ambassador  and  some  of  his  suite ;  and  he  per- 
formed his  office  in  a  tone  so  low  that  he  was  with  diffi- 
culty heard  even  by  those  next  to  him,  introducing  some 
aflFected  hesitations,  to  show  his  awe  and  terror  of  his 
masters.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this 
singular  piece  of  adulation  is  practised  by  the  Turks 
themselves  when  in  presence  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  a 
ready  and  clear  elocution  would  be  thought  presump- 
tuous before  the  Lord  of  the  Empire.  The  Caimacam, 
in  the  audience-chamber,  when  replying  to  the  Am- 
bassador on  behalf  of  his  Imperial  master,  who  sat 
motionless  on  his  throne  beside  him,  not  only  spoke  in 
the  lowest  tone,  but  boggled,  and  stopped  so  long  and 
frequently  in  his  speech,  holding  up  his  head  wifii  the 
air  of  a  boy  who  had  forgotten  his  lesson,  that  the  Sultan 
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prompted  him  audibly  twice  or  thrice.  This  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  real  forgetfulness,  but  was  only 
aflFected  as  a  mark  of  humble  confusion. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Divan,  the  Greek  Prince 
was  obKged  to  stand  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
ten,  during  the  attendance  of  the  Ambassador  upon  the 
Caimacam ;  and  when  his  Excellency  and  his  numerous 
suite  were  seated  round  various  tables  at  dinner,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  but  not  permitted  to  be  seen  resting 
himself  on  a  sofa  in  such  a  place,  he  slipped  into  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  and,  sinking  on  the  floor,  fell 
asleep,  whilst  three  Greeks,  his  attendants,  stood  before 
the  spot,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  Turks. 
I  saw  him  by  accident,  and  pointed  him  out  to  another 
person  present.  He  was  seated  on  the  ground,  sup- 
ported by  the  comer  of  the  wainscot,  his  black  beard 
resting  on  his  bosom,  his  face  pale,  and  his  eyes  closed 
in  a  deep  sleep,  but  every  other  feature  unchanged,  and 
impressed  with  the  traits  of  terror  and  perpetual  con- 
straint. A  mournful  picture  of  the  wretchedness  of 
dignified  slavery ! 

This  Prince  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  Greeks  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  there  is  no  higher  dignity  than 
that  which  he  enjoys,  except  the  governments  of 
Wallachia  or  Moldavia.  Indeed  he  was  once,  in  1802, 
promoted  to  the  latter  principality,  when  the  Eussians 
interfered  in  the  nomination  of  the  Waiwodes  of  the 
two  provinces ;  and  may  perhaps  again  be  raised  to  the 
same  rank. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  humiliation  attendant 
upon  the  office  of  Dragoman  to  the  Porte,  and  the  very 
uncertain  tenure  by  which  the  mimic  sceptres  of  the 
two  provinces  are  held,  there  is  no  eflFort  omitted  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Fanal  to  arrive  at  these  posts,  and  they 
are  as  active  in  their  intrigues  to  circumvent  each  other, 
and  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Porte,  as  if  the 
objects  of  their   ambition   were   honourable  and  per- 
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manent,  instead  of  disgraceful  and  insecure.  The  Turks, 
who  gain  by  the  rivalry,  encourage  the  contention,  and 
dispose  of  the  offices  without  reserve  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  money  expended  in  the  attainment  of  the 
dignities  is  soon  supplied  by  the  bribes  and  extortions 
of  the  elected  candidate. 

The  Dragoman  of  the  Porte  has  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  to  posts  of  profit  and  honour,  and  for  his 
good  word,  as  well  as  for  every  interference  in  court 
intrigues,  receives  an  adequate  remuneration.  The 
Waiwodes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  levy  vast  sums 
by  arbitrary  taxation,  which,  as  they  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  enjoy  for  a  time  sovereign  authority, 
cannot  be  resisted  by  their  distressed  subjects. 

In  no  situation  does  a  Greek  appear  in  so  unamiable 
a  light  as  on  the  throne  of  Bucharest  or  Tassy.  The 
events  of  the  Russian  war*  may  work  a  considerable 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  provinces,  and 
the  entire  subjection  of  one  or  both  of  them  by  the 
arms  of  the  Muscovites  will  cut  off  from  the  subject 
Greeks  the  grand  objects  of  their  ambition.  The  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Fanal  will  then  be  confined  to 
obtaining  the  office  of  Dragoman.  The  elevation  to 
either  of  the  three  places,  however  short  a  time  the 
person  may  be  in  possession  of  his  dignity,  confers  the 
title  of  Prince,  and  this  has  created  the  Greek  nobility, 
if  such  it  may  be  called.  The  antiquity,  however,  of 
these  noble  families  is  not  very  great :  the  first  Drago- 
man of  the  Porte  of  Greek  extraction  was  Panayot, 
physician  to  Kioprili,  who  by  his  artifices  persuaded 
Morosini  to  surrender  Candia.  Before  that  period  the 
post  had  been  conferred  on  foreigners  and  renegadoes. 

Nicholas  Maurocordato,  the  first  Greek  Waiwode  of 
Wallachia  chosen  by  the  Porte,  was  elected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  having  been  pleni- 

•  Not  the  sanguinary  conflict  now    bv  the  peace   between   Bussia  and 
raging,  but  that  which  was  terminated    Turkey  in  1812.--[185i.] 
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potentiary  for  the  Sultan  at  Carlovitz.  It  is  true  that 
8om6  families  boast  a  more  noble  descent  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  for  the  name  of  Canta- 
cuzenus  has  been  once  assumed  by  two  Wallachian 
Greeks,  but,  as  it  appears,  without  their  having  had 
any  just  pretensions  to  that  distinction. 

The  Princes  of  the  Fanal  are,  when  abroad,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  their  nation  only  by  their 
beards  and  yellow  slippers,®  and  the  privilege  of  riding 
on  horseback ;  but  when  at  home  they  still  continue  to 
enjoy  the  semblance  of  authority,  by  giving  titles  of 
office  to  their  servants,  and  by  being  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  flatterers  and  dependants.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  are  fostered  in  every  luxury  and  all  the  soft 
pomp  of  the  Asiatics ;  a  privilege  which,  unless  they 
have  been  unfairly  charged  with  calling  their  servants 
"  chiennes"  and  "  betes,"  •  improves  neither  their  tem- 
pers nor  their  manners.  The  little  I  enjoyed  of  their 
society  left  no  very  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind. 

A  love  of  pomp  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  as  the  policy  of  the  Turks  has  allowed 
them  alone,  of  all  the  rayahs  or  subjects  not  Mahometans, 
to  fill  offices  of  power  and  trust,  they  fail  not  to  display 
this  imenviable  distinction. 

The  Codja-bashees,  to  whom  the  municipal  control 
of  some  districts,  particularly  in  the  Morea,  is  intrusted, 
support  an  enormous  household,  the  members  of  which 
are  dignified  with  titles  not  attached  to  the  dependants 
of  an  English  duke.  They  have  their  kalo-iatros  or 
physician,  their  grammaticos  or  secretary  with  an 
assistant  clerk,  their  tartars  or  couriers,  and  five  or  six 
priests  as  family  chaplains,  besides  numerous  servants 

*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  late  Sultan  Selim*s  reign  was  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  a  common  Greek  whom  he  met,  when  incognito,  wearing  yellow 
slippers.  He  stayed  to  see  the  execution  performed.  Tet  so  vain  are  the 
Greeks,  that  they  will  run  this  fatal  risk  in  order  to  be  taken  for  their 
betters. 

•  Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Mor^e,  p.  258. 
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in  every  department,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  persons 
in  family.  The  title  by  which  they  are  usually  ad- 
dressed in  writing  is,  "Most  Honourable  and  most 
Noble  Sir." '' 

These  Codja-bashees  have  been  jaceused  of  being  more 
severe  masters  than  the  Turks;  a  degenerate  race, 
insolent,  proud,  mean,  with  all  the  vices  of  slaves,  and 
repaying  themselves  for  the  injurious  treatment  of  their 
masters,  by  becoming  monopolists,  informers,  and  public 
robbers."  Such  sweeping  censures  are  always  to  be 
suspected  as  having  been  prompted  by  personal  pique, 
and  founded  upon  individual  example  rather  than 
national  character ;  yet  I  fear  that  many  originals  of 
this  unfavourable  picture  might  be  found  amongst  the 
archons  and  elders  of  the  Greeks. 

Hadji  Ali,  the  tyrannical  Waiwode  of  Athens  before 
mentioned,  could  find  only  one  person  to  assist  him  in 
his  extortions,  and  this  man  became  his  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  discovered  to  him  the  real  property  of  some 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  hitherto  contrived  to  conceal 
their  wealth.  He  was  the  Archon  of  Athens  before 
mentioned,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church,  and  who  for- 
merly called  himself  English  Vice-consul.  But  the 
Archon  Londo,  of  Vostizza,  is  a  character  altogether  as 
amiable  as  that  of  the  Athenian  is  disgusting,  and  it 
remains  to  be  discovered  which  of  the  two  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  which  the  general  rule. 

"  Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Mor^,  p.  106. 
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The  traveller,  especially  one  who  has  left  behind  him 
the  enlightened  freedom  of  the  English  capital  and  the 
decent  ceremonies  of  the  Protestant  church,  when  he 
beholds  the  religions  system  of  the  Greeks,  may  suppose 
himself  carried  back  into  the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  There  is  something  sacred  in  every 
observance  attached  to  any  Christian  worship  which 
ought  to  save  it  from  contempt  and  ridicule,  yet  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  church  have  in  them  such  an  air  of 
absurdity,  and  are  performed  with  what  we  should  con- 
sider  such  a  want  of  solemnity,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
refrain  from  smiling  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
The  chief  part  of  the  service  seems  to  consist  of  frequent 
crossing,  performed  with  the  thumb  laid  on  the  two 
fore-fingers,  and  ten  thousand  repetitions  of  "Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,"  sung  through  the  nose,  and 
apparently  kept  up  as  long  as  the  breath  of  the  chanter 
will  last.  It  is  some  time  before  you  can  make  out  the 
words  he  is  repeating,  which,  though  you  may  have 
supposed  them  a  continued  psalm  or  lesson,  are  only 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me ;  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me ;  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner" 

— "Kvpie  e\e^(rov,  Kvpie  eXciJcroi/,  K.vpie  Itjaw  ^pitrre  cXei/a-ov 
fA€  Tov  ojAaprcoXov, 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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There  is  at  the  same  time,  in  most  of  the  churches, 
a  degree  of  primitive  simplicity  savouring  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  They  are  generally  very  small, 
the  floor  of  mud,  the  altar  of  stone,  the  sanctuary 
separated  from  the  nave  by  deal  boards,  and  an  en* 
closure  of  pales  at  the  other  end  for  the  women.  It 
is  but  seldom  that  there  are  any  seats,  but  in  one  comer 
of  the  building  there  is  an  assortment  of  crutches,  on 
one  of  which  each  of  the  more  aged  worshippers  sup- 
ports himselfj  leaning  on  his  arms  and  chin,  in  the 
posting  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  cartoon  of  Paul 
preaching  before  Felix. 

In  the  great  towns,  and  in  some  of  the  monasteries, 
the  churches  are  better  fitted  up,  though  in  the  most 
paltry  style,  covered  with  gilt  daubings  and  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  saints,  whose  only  value  arises  fix)m 
their  supposed  miraculous  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  their  real  belief,  the  Greek  laity 
seem  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  their  church,  which 
are  very  strict  and  severe.  There  are  only  one  himdred 
and  thirty-nine  days  in  the  year  free  from  all  fasts. 
The  Easter  Lent  continues  for  two  months,  the  Christ- 
mas forty  days,  and  there  are  two  others,  the  Lent  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  the  Virgin ;  besides 
which,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  fasts  throughout 
the  year.  The  caloyers  have  three  other  Lents,  which 
last  in  the  whole  forty-eight  days  more. 

The  clergy  enjoy  a  most  unbounded  influence  over 
their  flock,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  the  sacrifices  which 
the  meagre,  half-starved  peasants  make  to  their  priests* 
Besides  many  gifts,  there  are  certain  days  when  all  the 
attendants,  men  and  women,  of  the  poorest  class,  bring 
loaves  and  plates  of  sweetmeats,  csdled  a  colyvaj  and 
wax  tapers,  and  lay  them  during  the  service  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  whence  they  are  conveyed  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  serve  as  the  evening's  feast  for  the  priests. 
The  colyva  is  a  quantity  of  boiled  wheat,  covered  with 
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currants,  and  garnished  with  pomegranate-seeds,  sugar, 
comfits,  sesamum,  and  sweet  basil.  The  Greek  girls 
cany  presents  of  these  colyvas  and  other  sweetmeats 
on  Twelfth-day,  which  they  name  iroXvKepiov^  to  their 
friends;  and  in  some  other  respects  the  amusements 
and  religion  of  this  people  seem  as  much  connected  as 
in  ancient  times.  They  dance  in  honour  of  some  of 
their  saints,  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  bands  of 
fiddlers  and  other  musicians  patrol  the  streets  from 
morning  to  night. 

This  feast,  by  accident,  whilst  we  were  at  Athens, 
fell  on  the  same  day  as  the  second  Bairam  of  the  Turks, 
the  17th  of  January,  and  the  Mahometans  were  firing 
cannon  and  discharging  skyrockets  from  the  Acropolis, 
with  the  sound  of  drums  and  pipes,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Christians  were  manifesting  their  joy  at  the 
commemoration  of  another  event,  in  every  street  of  the 
city  below. 

This  oppressed  people  would  find  life  too  long  and 
burthensome,  were  it  not  for  their  religious  festivals, 
and  accordingly  they  have  retained  much  of  the  joyful 
part  of  the  ceremony  attached  even  to  the  fimeral  rites 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  death  of  any  person  of 
dignity,  the  body  is  dressed  in  a  rich  garment  and  laid 
upon  a  litter  strewed  with  flowers  and  covered  with  a 
rich  canopy,  and  the  corpse,  with  the  face  displayed,  is 
left  a  short  time  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  the  family  of  the  deceased.  At  the  stated 
time  the  procession  sets  forward.  The  servants  of  the 
iiousehold  move  two  and  two  before  the  bier,  which  is 
borne  on  poles  at  a  little  height  from  the  ground.  The 
male  relations  and  the  priests  immediately  precede  the 
body.  On  each  side  of  the  bier  are  two  or  three  old 
women,  lamenting  aloud,  detailing  the  dignities  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  interrogating  him  as  to  his 
reasons  for  quitting  the  world — "  Why  did  you  die  ? 
You   had  money,   you   had   friends,  you  had  a  fair 

2h2 
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wife  and  many  children, — ^why  did  you  die  ?  "  These 
mourners  are  hired,  and  the  common  pay  of  each  is  five 
loaves,  four  jars  of  wine,  half  a  cheese,  a  quarter  of 
mutton,  and  about  fifteen  pence  in  money.  Their 
howling  is  extremely  ludicrous,  and  has  not  even  the 
semblance  of  grief.  Behind  the  body  is  a  long  train  of 
the  female  relations  and  friends  muffled  up  in  mourning' 
habits.  If  the  dead  be  a  young  woman,  several  girls 
in  white  precede  and  follow  the  bier,  and  at  intervals 
scatter  real  or  artificial  flowers  on  the  body. 

At  Constantinople,  or  rather  at  Pera,  the  distance  to 
the  burying-groimd  is  considerable,  and  gives  time  for 
large  bodies  of  followers  to  collect  and  accompany  the 
procession  to  the  tomb.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, the  bier  is  set  down,  a  short  service  read,  and  the 
body  deposited  with  its  dress,  and  rolled  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  in  the  grave,  the  mourners  continuing  to  howl 
most  piteously  during  this  last  ceremony.  Some  of  the 
garlands  that  adorned  the  bier  are  thrown  into  the 
grave,  whilst  the  remainder  are  carried  home  by  the 
mourners  and  friends. 

Afterwards,  and  generally  on  the  ninth  day  after 
the  funeral,  a  feast  is  prepared  by  the  nearest  relation, 
accompanied  with  music  and  dancing,  and  every  other 
species  of  merriment.  But  the  priests  are  the  gainers 
by  these  festive  demonstrations  of  grief.  They  are 
supplied  always  on  the  ninth  day,  and  frequently  also 
during  the  mourning,  with  large  coly vas,  which  present 
is  repeated  also  for  three  or  four  anniversaries  of  the 
burial. 

There  is  a  remarkable  conformity  between  some  cus- 
toms of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Greeks.  The  fimerals  of 
the  two  nations  bear  the  strongest  similarity  to  each 
other,  though  the  lower  classes  alone  of  the  former 
people  preserve  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which, 
amongst  the  latter  nation,  is  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
wealthy  and  important,  for,  according  to  a  modem  Greek 
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saying,  "  a  rich  man  is  wept  by  hired  mourners,  a  poor 
man  by  his  friends."  But  a  more  singular  resemblance 
is  that  which  is  to  be  remarked  between  a  Mahometan 
and  Irish  opinion  relative  to  the  same  ceremony. 
When  a  dead  Mussulman  is  carried  on  his  plank  towards 
the  cemetery,  the  devout  Turk  runs  from  his  house  as 
the  procession  passes  his  door,  and  for  a  short  distance 
relieves  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  body,  and  then  giveq 
up  his  place  to  another,  who  hastens  to  perform  the 
same  charitable  and  holy  oflBce.  It  is  a  belief  enjoined 
by  Mahomet  himself  that  to  carry  a  body  forty  paces 
gives  expiation  of  sin. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  Ireland  must  have  seen 
the  peasants  leave  their  cottages  or  their  work  to  give  a 
temporary  assistance  to  those  employed  in  bearing  the 
dead  to  the  grave,  an  exertion  by  which  they  approach 
so  many  steps  nearer  to  Paradise.^ 

The  cemeteries  of  the  Greeks  are  not  in  their  churches, 
nor  in  the  precincts  of  any  city,  but  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town  in  a  space  not  enclosed  by  a  wall  near 
the  high  road.  The  tombstones  are  some  raised,  some 
flat,  and  they  are  generally  in  a  thin  grove  of  cypress 
or  yew  trees.  On  certain  days  they  are  frequented  by 
the  relations  of  those  who  are  lately  dead,  when,  after 
a  few  tears  and  the  depositing  of  a  garland  and  a  small 
lock  of  hair  on  the  grave,  the  parties  assume  their 
accustomed  liveliness  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
visit  in  dancing  and  singing. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Caloyers 
or  Monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  from  whom  all  the 

*  A  person  who  reads  Mods.  Galand's  •  Paroles  Remaronables  des  Orien- 
taux'  would  be  surprised  perhaps  to  find  that  the  famous  huU  recorded  of  an 
Irishman,  who,  lookmg  over  a  person  writing  a  letter,  and  seeing  that  he  put 
— "  1  would  be  more  particular,  but  a  tall  blackguard  of  an  Irishman  is  behind 
my  chair,  and  reads  evwy  word  I  say,"  exclaimed,  "  You  lie,  you  rascal,'* 
is  an  Oriental  story.  The  same  book  mentions  two  or  three  oUier  good 
things,  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  our  jest-books,  applied  to  very  modem 
characters.  Voltaire  has  written  an  essay  on  the  claims  of  the  eastern  nations 
to  the  best  modem  stones  and  plots.  Even  the  Ex)hc8ian  Matron  is  a  Chinese 
story. 
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prelates  are  chosen,  and  the  Papades  or  secolar  priests, 
who  may  marry,  if  they  choose  a  virgin,  and  engage 
hefore  ordination.  Galoyers  never  say  mass ;  if  they 
take  the  priesthood,  they  hecome  what  is  called  "  HcJy 
Monks,"  and  only  officiate  on  high  festivals.  Admission 
to  the  brotherhood  is  gained  by  applying  to  cme  of 
these  holy  monks  and  paying  sixty  or  seveniy  piasters ; 
no  probation  or  examination  is  requisite,  and  very 
yoimg  children  are  allowed  to  put  on  the  cowl. 

There  are  many  inducements  to  belong  to  this 
religions  fraternity.  The  priests  are  all-powerful  with 
their  flock,  and  enjoy  some  respect  even  from  the  Turks. 
Their  persons,  generally  speaking,  are  secure,  and  their 
mode  of  life  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  common 
peasants. 

The  first  solitaries,  the  voluntary  tenants  of  the 
burning  deserts  of  Nitria,  selected  the  most  barren  spots 
for  their  retreats ;  but  the  monks  and  hermits  of  the 
Greek  church,  in  the  present  age,  have  relinquished 
some  of  their  meritorious  mortifications,  and,  besides 
other  advantages,  have  seated  themselves  in  all  the 
niost  beautiful  spots  to  be  found  in  Greece.  The  only 
establishment  the  Greek  monks  possess  in  Italy  is 
situated  as  judiciously  amongst  the  woods  and  gardens 
of  Monte  Dracone,  near  Frescati.  The  place  is  called 
Grotta  Ferrata,  and  stands,  as  some  say,  on  the  site  of 
the  Tusculan  villa  of  Cicero. 

The  marble  porch,  where  wisdom  wont  to  talk 

With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  do  more, 

Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monks.  .  .  • 

In  their  own  country  their  monasteries  are  frequent 
objects  in  the  valleys,  the  forests,  and  on  the  slopes  and 
summits  of  almost  every  hill,  and  are  contrived  as  well 
for  comfort  as  security;  their  farms,  tenanted  by  one 
of  their  order,  or  a  lay-brother,  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  fasts,  when  their  prescribed  diet 
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is  pulse,  roots,  and  plain  water,  and  their  rising  to  pray 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  midnight,  they  seem  almost 
the  only  sleek  and  well-fed  people  amon^  the  Greeks. 
The  purest  wine,  the  clearest  honey,  olives,  dried  fruit, 
wheaten  hread,  can  always  be  procured  in  their  habi- 
tations, and  in  theirs  alone ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  account 
for  the  plumpness  of  their  appearance  without  suppos- 
ing them  occasionally  to  transgress  the  rules  of  their 
order.  There  are,  however,  some  more  abstemious 
anchorets,  who  live  three  or  four  together,  and  now  and 
then  an  ascetic,  who  passes  his  time  in  a  solitary  cell. 

The  monks  are  supported  partly  by  the  lands  attached 
to  their  monastery,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  believing  flock.  On  particular  days 
they  carry  about  with  them  little  pictures  of  their  saints 
and  a  jar  of  holy  water  with  a  brush,  and,  entering  the 
Christian  houses,  give  their  votaries  the  one  to  kiss, 
and  make  a  mark  of  the  cross  on  their  foreheads  with 
the  other,  receiving  a  para  or  two  from  each  person. 

The  most  sanctified  of  the  caloyers  are  those  who 
have  received  their  education  in  the  monasteries  of 
Athos,  the  Holy  Mountain  (^ Ay lov  'Opo9)y  which,  by  an 
institution  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history,  swarms 
with  six  thousand  saints.*  The  theological  studies  of 
these  recluses  are  not  so  severe  as  their  bodily  labour ; 
for  not  only  do  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  attend 
to  the  vineyards  and  orchards,  but  even  build  fishing- 
vessels  and  exercise  many  mechanical  trades,  some 
of  them  imdertaking  to  spin  and  weave.  The  monas- 
teries of  Patmos  are  also  in  great  repute,  and  mendicant 
brothers  from  them,  as  well  as  from  Mount  Athos,  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  Greece,  dispensing  their 
sacred  favours,  and,  amongst  other  absurdities,  even 


*  Sacb  were  Uie  numbers  formerly ;  most  amusing  as  well  as  instmotive 

they  are  now  much  diminished.  Maoh  volume,  Gurzon*s  *  Monasteries  of  the 

more  is  known  of  these  monasteries  Levant.' — [1864.] 
than  when  we  travelled.     See  that 
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administering  by  anticipation  the  extreme  miction  to 
the  healthy  inhabitants  of  a  whole  house. 

The  papades  are  not  held  in  such  estimation  as  the 
caloyers,  and,  though  they  are  certainly  more  service- 
able, have  every  appearance  of  being  more, wretched, 
than  the  recluses.  A  deacon  enters  into  priest's  orders 
by  a  kind  of  public  election,  for,  being  produced  to  the 
congregation  at  church,  the  officiating  papas  asks  the 
audience  if  he  is  worthy,  on  which,  if  the  acclamation 
of  all  declares  him  worthy  (and  the  cry  is  always 
a^iog  ci^ioi),  he  is  considered  as  duly  qualified  to 
commence  his  holy  functions. 

There  is  a  chapel  for  almost  every  priest,  it  being 
considered  a  kind  of  spiritual  adultery  for  any  man 
to  officiate  out  of  his  own  place  of  worship.  It  is 
this  that  has  multiplied  the  number  of  churches  in 
Greece.  In  Athens  alone  there  are  forty  churches, 
besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  chapels,  and  those  in  all 
Attica  amount  to  four  thousand  ;  but  this  includes 
every  consecrated  cavern  with  a  door  to  it  and  a  stone 
altar. 

Some  writers  have  represented  the  monasteries  as  the 
abodes  of  every  vice,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with 
great  injustice.  As  to  the  accomplishments  of  those  in 
holy  orders,  they  must  have  been  considerably  improved 
during  the  last  century,  if  it  be  true,  as  Tournefort 
says,  that  in  his  time  "'twas  great  merit  in  the 
clergy  to  read,"  and  "  that  scarce  twelve  men  in  the 
empire  understood  ancient  Greek."  Belon  had  before 
said  that  only  two  or  three  of  all  the  thousands  on 
Mount  Athos  knew  their  letters.*  The  only  persons  of 
liberal  sentiments,  with  respect  to  religion,  with  whom 
I  met  in  Greece,  were  a  bishop  and  two  hadjis,  or 
priests  who  had  been  to  Jerusalem.  This  bishop  had 
initiated  himself  so  deeply  into  the, mysteries  of  his 

■  See  Ray's  Collection  of  CuriouB  Vo^^ages  and  IVavels,  torn.  xv.  cap.  ii. 
p.  9. 
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faith,  that  he  had  lost  some  of  his  reverence  for  them ; 
and  the  hadjis,  who  had  seen  the  holy  city,  declared 
that  it  was  not  worth  going  to  see  nor  worth  seeing, 
regretting  the  thousand  piasters  they  had  each  spent 
upon  their  pilgrimage. 

The  generality  of  the  priesthood  are  certainly  most 
ignorant,  stupid,  and  inactive,  and  to  increase  their 
gains  encourage  the  rest  of  the  people  in  superstitions 
so  absurd  that  it  is  diflScult  to  think  that  they  them- 
selves believe  them.  It  is  too  true  that  to  them  may 
be,  jn  a  great  measure,  attributed  the  debasement  of 
the  Greeks,  or  at  least  the  continuation  of  that  people 
in  their  present  state  of  mental  impotence.  According 
to  them,  the  world  is  still  full  of  wonders,  and  the 
Devil  possesses  an  active  and  apparent  influence  over 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Thus  there  are  many 
E\€pyoviuL€voi,  or  Possessed,  and  the  exorcising  of  these 
imfortunate  persons  is  a  frequent  and  profitable  em- 
ployment  for  the  priests. 

The  Athenians  are  very  credulous,  and  inclined  to 
invent  ridiculous  stories  on  this  subject.  They,  as  was 
said  before  of  the  women,  believe  in  the  power  of  magic, 
and  work  up  their  imaginations  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
fancy  themselves  actually  the  sufferers  by  the  incanta- 
tions of  some  malevolent  enemy.  If  a  girl  has  two 
suitors,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  unsuccessful 
lover,  when  his  rival's  marriage  takes  place,  to  have 
recourse  to  charms  as  a  last  resource.  He  ties  the  locks 
of  his  hair  with  a  certain  form  of  words,*  and  by  every 
knot  defers  the  bridegroom's  happiness  for  a  day ;  the 
tremendous  operation  is  made  known,  and  the  unhappy 
husband,  through  credulity  and  shame,  becomes  not 
unfrequently  the  accomplice  in  effecting  his  own  mis- 
fortune. An  Archon  at  Athens,  whom  we  well  knew, 
suffered  this  calamity  for  the  first  month  of  his  marriage, 
and  was  only  released  from  the  bonds  of  the  spell  by 

'  "  I  tie  A  and  B,  and  the  devil  in  the  middle." 
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tbe  repeated  prayers,  images,  and  holy  water  of  his 
chaplain. 

Several  of  the  houses  at  Athens  are  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  a  spirit  which  is  called  an  Arabin :  the 
moans  of  one  of  them  were  frequently  heiard  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well  belonging  to  the  house  under  the 
Acropolis  in  which  Mr.  Lusieri  was  lodged,  and  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  persuade  the  servants  of  the  family 
to  draw  water  from  the  enchanted  spring. 

Whether  the  Turks  have  been  infected  by  the  Greeks 
with  their  superstitions,  or  brought  their  fables  with 
them  into  Europe,  they  have  belief  in  these  fairies  also, 
and  denominate  them  "  Gins."  We  saw  at  Libokavo  a 
large  house  belonging  to  a  Turk  entirely  deserted,  and 
with  a  court  and  garden  overrun  with  weeds,  and  were 
told  that  no  one  would  live  there,  as  it  was  haunted  by 
the  Gins.  The  operations  of  these  beings  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  our  ghosts  ;  they  create  strange  noises 
and  displace  all  the  household  furniture,  but  are  seldom 
seen. 

Panagia,  or  the  all-holy  Virgin,  is  the  favourite  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Minerva  of  the  modem  Athenians. 
There  is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  which  her  picture,  with  a 
lamp  burning  before  it,  is  not  seen  in  a  niche  of  the 
wall  or  in  a  wooden  case.  The  making  and  ornamenting 
of  these  images  is  a  gainful  trade  ;  and  sometimes  you 
meet  with  one  of  them  very  neatly  executed.  A  lavish 
Englishman  offered  fifty  zequins  for  a  saint,  I  think 
Demetrius,  to  a  painter  at  Athens,  and  was  refused. 

A  peasant  who  lived  at  Athens  told  me  a  strange 
story.  I  was  riding  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  ob- 
served a  strong  young  man  running  by  the  side  of  my 
attendant's  horse,  with  a  little  box  in  his  hand  in  whidb 
he  had  apparently  collected  charity.  Inquiring  the 
nature  of  his  petition,  he  told  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  the 
truth  of  his  story,  that,  for  some  offence  of  which  he 
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was  not  aware,  the  Yirgin,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  otherwise  so  accoutred  that  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken by  him,  appeared  before  him  every  night,  and, 
jumping  on  his  bed,  nearly  throttled  him.  He  had  been 
to  the  priest,  who  could  do  nothing  for  him,  but,  observ- 
ing that  the  picture  of  his  Panagia  appeared  rather 
shabby  and  worn,  suggested  that  the  terrible  visitation 
might  not  be  renewed  if  the  image  was  adorned  with 
fresh  gilding.  "  I  have  no  money  myself,"  continued 
the  Athenian,  "  but  am  going  to  Ampelaki  and  Colouri 
to  beg  a  few  piasters  to  pay  the  painter  for  his  gold." 
I  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  my  attendant,  a  good-humoured 
fellow  and  a  saint-maker  by  trade  at  Athens,  told  the 
man  that  he  would  gild  his  picture  for  him  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  he  had  ever  done  for  any  one  before. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Second,  Gamaliel 
appeared  to  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  told 
him  that  he  and  St.  Stephen  wished  to  be  released 
from  the  obscure  grave  in  which  they  had  been  buried 
in  a  neighbouring  field.* 

Since  that  time  revelations  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  frequent :  and  St.  Nicholas  delivered  a  similar 
message  to  a  woman  whilst  we  were  at  Athens.  The 
holy  apparition  told  the  lady  that  he  was  roaming 
about  in  a  church  which  had  fallen  and  was  buried  under 
ground,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  delivered,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  they  were  to  dig  and  effect 
his  release.  Accordingly  the  next  day  the  lady,  who 
was  at  once  regarded  as  a  saint  for  having  been  thought 
worthy  of  such  a  communication,  accompanied  by  a 
large  party  consisting  of  the  most  respectable  Archons 
and  priests,  walked  in  procession  to  the  place  described, 
and  pitched  upon  a  part  of  the  road  west  of  that  going 
to  the  Piraeus,  and  leading  to  the  gardens,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  After  digging  a  short  time  in  two 
places,  they  came  to  some  bits  of  painted  tile,  which 

*  Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  iii. 
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may  be  found  almost  anywhere  near  Athens,  and 
especially  in  this  quarter,  the  old  site  of  the  Ceramicns 
without  the  city.  Immediately  there  was  a  cry  of  "  The 
church !  the  church ! "  (Eklesia !  Eklesia !),  all  the  crowd 
began  crossing  themselves,  candles  were  burnt  before 
the  holes,  and  an  opulent  Greek,  possessed  of  the  land 
immediately  close  to  the  roadnaide,  made  a  present  of 
it  to  the  saint,  to  be  dug  away  in  order  to  give  him  a 
freer  egress,  and  lay  open  the  whole  church. 

There  was  a  commotion  at  Athens  on  account  of  this 
discovery,  and  the  road  would  have  been  entirely  cut  up 
in  the  course  of  this  religious  search,  had  not  the  Turks 
prudently  interfered,  and  prevented  all  further  excava- 
tions. As  it  was,  however,  the  spot  was  for  many 
days  watched  by  crowds  of  pious  worshippers,  and 
whilst  I  was  present  a  sort  of  controversy  took  place 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  apertures,  one  of 
which  was  at  last  deserted,  and  all  the  tapers  were 
burnt  out  before  the  other  opening  in  the  ground.  An 
old  woman  most  earnestly  appealed  to  me  to  inform  her 
which  was  the  real  church ;  when  I  told  her  that  they 
were  under  a  sad  mistake,  and  that  the  cavity  which 
they  had  deserted  was,  in  fact,  the  true  church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  intelligence  was  immediately  spread 
amongst  the  crowd,  that  the  Frank  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  other  spot ;  and  immediately  the  tapers 
were  carried  off  to  the  deserted  place,  and  all  the  cross- 
ing, bowing,  and  praying  was  directed  to  the  cavity 
which  had  been  before  neglected.  The  Greeks  had 
listened  to  my  decision ;  for  Franks  are  thought  by 
them  to  possess  a  preternatural,  but  by  no  means  an 
enviable,  degree  of  knowledge,  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Evil  Principle,  their  master  and  guide*  The 
children  in  the  streets,  when  one  of  them  is  passing, 
call  out,  "Franco  di  Dio!  Franco  di  Dio!"  by  which, 
though  I  know  not  how  the  sentence  is  supplied,  they 
mean  "  Godless  Frank  !  Godless  Frank  !'* 
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The  abhorrence  of  the  Franks,  which  the  division  of 
the  churches  and  the  conduct  of  the  Latins  created  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Greeks,  is  still  in  some  measure  pre- 
served by  the  spirit-  of  bigotry ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  do  not  fancy  that  there  are  in  the  world  any 
true  Christians  except  themselves  and  the  Russians/ 
As  for  the  English,  they  contend  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians at  all.  If  asked  of  what  religion  we  are,  they 
say,  "  We  da  not  know ;  perhaps  of  none ;  some  call 
you  Lutherans :  it  is  certain  you  are  not  Christians ; 
you  do  not  cross  yourselves  "  (Sev  KapLvere  to  (n-avpo).  A 
respectable  person  addressed  this  argument  to  me.  The 
Turks  have  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  us ;  and,  seeing 
that  we  show  none  of  the  external  signs  of  reverence 
for  Panagia  or  other  pictures,  conclude  us  to  be  alto- 
gether such  infidels  as  themselves. 

A  party  of  us  were  standing  at  the  back  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Pera  whilst  the  service  was  going 
on  at  the  other  end.  Just  as  the  host  was  elevated,  a 
Turk  looked  in  at  the  door,  and,  seeing  the  congregation 
paying  their  reverence  to  the  wafer,  threw  up  his  head 
with  a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  contempt,  at  the  same 
time  smiling  and  giving  a  shrug  at  us  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  background,  as  if  he  said,  "  What  must  you 
and  I  think  of  these  poor  fools  ?" 

The  English  have  no  place  for  public  worship  at 
Pera,  and  may  therefore  be  thought  never  to  pray 
at  all ;  service,  however,  has  been  once  or  twice  per- 
formed in  the  Ambassador's  palace.  But  the  ministers 
of  Catholic  nations  sometimes  go  in  procession  to  mass. 

Notwithstanding  the  disdain  entertained  by  the  Turks 


^  The  sapeiBtdtioD  of  the  Ghreeks  is  deaths ;  and  if  the  government  resolves 

a  serions  obstacle  to  their  progress  in  on  having  a  census  taken,  it  is  ren- 

civilization.    For  example,  '*  the  se-  dered  quite  an  illusory  affair  by  the 

verest    enforcements    of   the   Greek  prevalent   superstition,  that,  if   the 

(Bavarian")  government  have  not  yet  members  of  a  family  are  counted,  one 

effected  tne   introduction  of  regular  of   them    is    inevitably    doomed   to 

church   records  of   the    births    and  death."— Hettner,  p.  224. — [1854.] 
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ibr  the  Christian  rdigioii,  they  grant  iheir  pfioteetioii 
to  the  Greek  dergr,  and  find  it  tbesr  interest  to  ratify 
the  ordination  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  ihe  chwrviL, 
Mahomet  the  Great  presented  to  the  first  Patriarch 
diosen  in  his  reign  the  same  gifts  as  the  EmpertHs  of 
the  Greeks  had  formeriy  given ;  and,  to  this  day,  that 
sovereign  priest  is  invested  in  a  triumphant  manner 
by  a  minister  of  the  Porte,  who  assists  him  in  taking 
possession  of  the  patriarchal  church  in  that  qnarter 
of  Constantinople  called  Balat  His  influence  with 
the  Porte  is  very  great,  and  his  applications  to  the 
Sultan  are  generally  effectual:  he  can  punish  with 
deaths* 

The  dignity  is  now  exposed  to  sale,  costing  about 
sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  the  Patriarch  indemnifies 
himself  by  selling  every  lucrative  place,  the  patri- 
archates of  Jerusalem,  Antiodi,  and  Alexandria,  and 
all  the  archbishoprics  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
Greeks  thems^ves  were  the  beginners  of  this  practice, 
and  the  first  Patriarch  so  chosen  ejected  the  incumbent 
by  force ;  a  custom  of  which  there  are  now  frequent 
examples. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  Patriarch's  usual  revenue 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds, 
yet  he  has  occasionally,  by  fines  and  extortions,  the 
means  of  increasing  his  income.  The  richest  bishops 
have  not  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I 
find,  by  the  registry  of  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  that  sub- 
scriptions were  made  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign  for  the  relief  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  synod  of  Constantinople,  composed  of  the  three 


•  The  murder   of   the    Patriarch  tion  (which  was  followed  by  the  i 

GrefprioSy  who  was  hanged  before  the  aacres  at  Adrianople,  Salonica,  Smyr- 

patriarchal  church  at  Constantinople,  na,    Aivali,    Rhodes,    Cyprus,    and 

on  the  22nd  of  April,  1820,  Easter-  Candia)  they  had  generally  refrained 

day,  decided  the  Greek    priesthood  from    the   struggle ;    and  Gregorios 

throughout  the  empire  to  become  the  himself  had  denounced  the  patriots  in 

most  active  partisans  of  the  insurrec-  an  anathema  published  only  a  few 

tion.    Previously  to  that  cruel  execu-  days  before  his  death.— {1854.1 
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Patriarchs  and  twelve  Archbishops,'  meets  every  month 
for  the  management  of  church  aflfairs,  the  only  aflfairs 
which  still  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Greeks. 

The  state  of  the  arts  in  Greece  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, most  deplorable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  architect,  a  sculptor,  or  painter,  equal  to  the  common 
workmen  in  the  towns  of  Christendom.  In  building 
the  inland  towns  they  make  use  of  a  saw  of  a  simple 
kind,  a  hatchet,  and  a  hammer :  the  gauge  and  chisel 
are  used  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  larger  cities.  The 
cells  of  their  churches  are  constructed  by  a  sort  of 
quadrant,*  which  they  apply  to  no  other  use.  At 
sculpture  they  make  no  attempt,  and  their  paintings 
are  chiefly  gilded  saints. 

The  best  pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  Scio,  from  the 
hands  of  Greek  artists  of  an  age  or  two  ago.  There  is 
a  composition  containing  several  figures,  the  only  one 
I  ever  saw  in  the  country,  in  a  church  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  represents  the  last  day.  The  sheep  are  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  devils  are  driving  the  goats  into 
the  flames  on  the  left:  the  sinners  are  dressed  like  Jews, 
Turks,  and,  what  is  something  odd,  archbishops  and 
monks.*     The  picture  is  very  large,  and  is  admired  as  a 

•  An  archbishop  or  bishop  is  styled  "  Your  All-Priesthood,  your  Beatitude 
— UmatpAni  <rov,  Mcucapiorrj  <rov ;" — Priests,  "  Your  Holiness — Aylorrp-a  o'ov.'' 

The  vamt  edition  but  one  of  the  Bibliotheca  Greeca  contains,  in  vol.   vi. 

g.  748,  a  list  of  the  Patriarchs  since  the  last  conquest  of  (Constantinople.  The 
istory  of  Cyrillus  Lucaris  is  the  history  of  the  Patriarchate.  "  A.D.  1600, 
Cyrillus  Lucaris  Pro-Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  a.d.  1621,  CyHU.  Lucaris 
Patriarch  (having  been  before  Pro-Patriarch)  for  one  year;  a.d.  1624,  Cyrill. 
Lucaris  restored  for  eight  years ;  a.d.  1632,  the  same  person  a  third  time 
re-elected  for  one  year  and  two  months ;  a.d.  1633,  the  same  a  fourth 
time  re-chosen  for  one  year ;  a.d.  1637,  a  fifth  time,  but  after  one  year 
strangled,** 

•  Under  the  head  of  Modem  Architecture,  letter  xxxv.  voL  iii.,  Mons.  De 
Guys  talks  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  the  aqueducts  origmally  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Greek  Emperors  near  Gonstantmople.  All  his  detail  about  the  arts  in 
modem  Greece  tells  nothing. 


*  Colonel    Leake    (Researches   in  Greece,  and  rather  reproaches  me  for 

Greece,  p.  421)  says  this  picture  is  thinking  it   "so  extraordinary."     I 

to  be  found  occasionally  upon  the  thought  many  things  extraordinary 

walls  of  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  when  I  was  Wy  twenty-three  years 
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masterpiece,  but  is  in  reaKty  a  tawdry  daub.  The 
representations  of  costume  contained  in  this  collection 
are  from  drawings  made  by  a  Greek  at  Constantinople, 
which,  as  far  as  a  painter  can  succeed  with  no  other 
excellence  than  minute  and  exact  imitation,  are  well 
executed. 

Physic  is  practised  in  the  Levant,  partly  by  Greeks 
who  have  received  some  education  in  Italy,  and  fre- 
quently continue  on  their  return  to  wear  the  Frank 
habit,  and  partly  by  Italians.  There  is  one,  at  least, 
of  these  persons  in  every  considerable  town  in  European 
Turkey,  who  is  paid  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
piasters  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the  health  of  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  and  makes  besides  the  most  of 
strangers  and  casualties.  They  are  extremely  ignorant 
and  full  of  old  prejudices,  yet  they  are  personages  of 
some  importance,  as  will  be  collected  by  this  direction  of 
a  letter  I  carried  to  one  of  them — "  Al  Nobile  Signer, 
Signer  Speridion  Cazzaiti,  Medico."  Many  of  these 
physicians  have  received  no  education  at  all,  but,  having 
failed  in  trade,  put  on  the  hat  and  Frank  habit  and 
commence  practitioners.  The  Turks  and  lower  class  of 
people  amongst  the  Greeks  commonly  presume  every 
one  so  dressed  to  be  a  doctor,  and  travellers  are  fre- 
quently accosted  as  such  in  the  streets. 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  incapacity  of  these 
professors  which  fell  under  my  observation  was  at 
Athens,  and,  by  the  way,  in  the  person  of  the  noble 
physician  mentioned  above.  Signer  Cazzaiti  has  tried 
some  courageous  innovations,  and  has  even  attempted 
the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox,  and  with  partial  suc- 
cess. He  told  me  that  he  had  inoculated  about  three 
hundred. 

The  general  practice  is  to  administer  jalap,  manna, 

of  age  whioli  do  not  at  all  surprise  me    extraordinary ;  I  said,  as  above,  that 
now.    My  friend,  however,  said  more    it  was  "  something  odd," — [1854.] 
than  I  said :  I  did  not  c«ll  the  picture 
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Grlauber  salts,  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  serviceable, 
and  bark  draughts,  in  almost  every  complaint,  swilling 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  with  fat  broths  and  slops. 
Phlebotomy  is  also  frequently  practised,  but  with  topi- 
cal bleedings  they  seem  unacquainted,  although  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  peasants  scarify  themselves  on  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  pains.  If  the 
disease  does  not  speedily  give  way,  and  particularly 
if  there  is  the  least  delirium,  the  patient  is  concluded  to 
be  possessed,  the  kalo-iatros  is  dismissed,  and  the  papas, 
the  most  notorious  in  the  place  for  casting  out  devils,  is 
instantly  sent  for  to  exorcise  the  tormenting  spirit,  and 
either  the  recovery  is  attributed  to  the  priest,  or  the 
death  of  the  diseased  to  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
Evil  Principle- 

It  thus  appears  that  maladies  are  considered  by  this 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  rather  as  judgments 
and  visitations,  or  the  immediate  operation  of  the  de- 
mon, than  as  the  simple  eflfects  of  a  disordered  system. 
Pestilential  fevers,  to  which  the  whole  of  Greece  is 
much  subject,  and  cases  of  elephantiasis  and  leprosy,  are 
scarcely  attempted  to  be  resisted.  The  plague,  whose 
presence  was  announced  to  the  terrified  imaginations  of 
the  former  Greeks  by  armed  spectres  dealing  death  and 
destruction  on  every  side,''  is  now  also  personified,  and 
the  apparition  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  form  of  a  hag, 
lame  and  withered. 

When  in  the  months  of  a  burning  autumn  all  nature 
begins  to  droop,  and  every  herb  and  shrub  dies  beneath 
the  sickly  gale,  the  Greeks  retire  within  their  houses, 
the  doors  and  casements  are  carefully  closed,  and  the 
bold  youth  and  heedless  maiden  are  cautioned  not  to  stir 

^  Snch  is  the  account  given  by  Procoplus  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople 
in  747.  The  same  author  records  that  in  the  winter  of  565,  in  Italy,  its  ap- 
proach was  signified  by  tremendous  noises  in  the  heavens,  like  those  of  mighty 
armies  marching  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  This  authority  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Pouqueville,  in  his  Voyage  en  Mor^e,  p.  404,  chap,  xxxvii.  de  la  Pestc — the 
masterpiece  of  the  volume. 

VOL.  I.  2   I 
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abroad,  nor  even  to  look  into  the  street.  "  If  in  the 
dead  of  night  a  rap  is  heard  at  your  window,  rise  not, 
nor  open  the  casement;  it  is  the  decrepit  hag  that 
knocks — it  is  the  plague."  • 

I  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  use  of  the  hot-bath, 
which,  together  with  the  loose  robe,  seems  to  have 
always  belonged  to  the  people  of  this  country,  must 
be  prejudicial  to  health,  from  the  excessive  relaxation, 
and  indeed  exhaustion,  which  it  produces.  A  person 
not  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
bath  is  unable  to  support  himself  a  moment  in  the  warm 
steam,  in  which  a  Greek  or  Turk  will  remain  under  the 
hands  of  the  bathers  for  half  an  hour. 

The  appearance  of  the  bathers,  white  as  wax,  and 
shrivelled  to  the  bone,  is  most  disgusting,  and  it  requires 
some  practice  to  bear  patiently  the  kneading  of  your 
limbs  and  cracking  of  your  joints  with  which  they  con- 
clude their  functions.  Yet  all  the  people  of  the  Levant 
resort  frequently  to  these  public  baths,  and  in  crowds, 
the  men  at  one  time  of  the  day,  the  women  at  another ; 
and  not  so  much  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  as 
of  luxury,  for  I  am  sure  that  they  find  a  sort  of  sensual 
gratification  in  that  state  of  sleepy  languor  to  which, 
when  stretched  upon  the  couches,  they  are  reduced  by 
the  operations  of  the  bathers  and  the  heat  of  the  sur- 
roimding  vapour.  There  are  good  grounds  at  least 
to  suppose  that  the  ancients  knew  they  suffered  some 
corporeal  enervation  by  indulging  frequently  in  this 
enjoyment,  for  they  ranked  it  with  the  pleasures  of 


•  Commenting  on  this  passage,  and  villa  on  this  occasion.  I  actuaUy 
quoting  only  the  first  words  of  it,  helped  the  Colonel  to  find  the  passage 
without  any  allusion  to  the  note,  by  referring  to  the  page,  and,  more- 
Colonel  Leake  (Researches,  p.  422)  over,  mentioned  that  for  my  reference 
says,—"  This  passage,  which  is  bor-  to  Procopius  I  was  also  indebted  to 
rowed  from  M.  Pouqueville,  tome  i.  the  French  traveller.  The  passage 
p.  403,  is  not  very  just."  Now,  I  re-  was  put  in  inverted  commas,  and  it  is 
quest  the  reader  of  the  note  to  con-  only  that  passage  which  is  borrowed ; 
sider  whether  I  was  unwilling  to  the  words  quoted  by  Colonel  Leake 
confess  my  obligation  to  M.  Pouque-  are  not  borrowed. — [1854.] 
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Venus  and  Bacchus,  and  looked  upon  it  as  no  less  per- 
nicious, if  carried  to  excess,  than  the  joys  of  love  and 
wine.® 

All  the  women  bathe  at  least  once  a  month,  but  some 
much  oftener ;  the  men  in  general  once  a  week.  The 
bath  is  the  coflFee-house  of  the  Levant,  and,  for  the 
females,  is  the  scene  of  various  diversions  and  ceremo- 
nies, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  luxurious,  but  as  I 
have  heard  not  exaggerated,  descriptions  of  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu.  After  all,  this  species  of  gymnastic  has  in  it 
something  rather  revolting  to  our  notions  of  delicacy, 
and  is,  perhaps,  not  free  from  rational  objection.  There 
are  many  stories,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  do 
not  reflect  any  credit  upon  the  institution.  Busbek  has 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  language  to  tell  a  most  sin- 
gular tale  in  his  second  epistle.  The  manners  of  the 
barbarous  people  of  the  West  and  North  seem  less 
exceptionable  in  most  points  than  those  of  the  Ori- 
entals, amongst  whom  the  Greeks,  and  in  some  measure 
even  the  Romans,  may  be  classed ;  and  the  modern 
Franks  may  reckon  themselves  to  be  better,  if  not 
wiser  men,  than  the  boasted  nations  of  antiquity. 

'  Dum  vina,  unguenta,  puellas 

Carpimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus, 

are  the  words  of  Juvenal,  and  I  presume  the  ointments  to  allude  to  the  bath. 
A  Greek  epigram  is  more  explicit  and  decisive — 

***Oivos  Koi  TO,  \6tTpa  Koi  rj  trtpi  Kvrrpiv  ipua^ 
'O^vrcpiyv  ircfiTTCi  rr^v  6bhv  us  Aidcv  ;" 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 

"  Drink  much,  bathe  often,  love  a  woman  well — 
'Twill  send  you  just  the  shortest  way  to  hell." 


2  I  2 
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CHAPTER    XXXIL 

The  Literature  of  the  modern  Greeks  —  Their  share  in  the  revival  of  Literature 
in  the  West  —  The  Romaic  pronunciation  —  The  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek 
—  its  date  and  origin  inquired  into  —  Latter  Greek  writers  —  Present  state 
of  learning  in  Greece,  &c.  &c. 

The  Greeks  may  be  justly  styled  a  very  ingenious 
people,  and,  though  extremely  ignorant,  have  all  that 
quickness  of  parts  which,  with  a  better  education  and 
an  amelioration  of  their  unfortunate  condition,  would 
enable  them  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  attain- 
ment of  sciences  and  arts.  The  last  precious  present 
for  which  Europe  was  indebted  to  their  once-famous 
country  was  the  care  of  the  silkworm  and  the  weaving 
of  the  materials  produced  by  that  valuable  insect.  This 
was  in  the  twelfth  century.  Since  that  period  I  know 
of  no  useful  invention  which  they  have  transmitted  to 
the  nations  of  the  West.  The  convulsions  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  attending  the  decay  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  put  us  in  possession  of  those 
treasures  of  antiquity  which  have  taught  us  how  to 
think,  to  write,  and  to  act ;  but  for  this  advancement  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge  we  owe  more  to  the  activity 
of  the  Italian  revivers  of  learning  than  to  the  exiled 
scholars  of  Greece. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratitude  expressed  by  their 
pupils  to  Chrysoloras,  Argyropolus,  Chalcondyles,  and 
Lascaris,  and  the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  those  who  looked  upon  them  as  their 
guides  through  a  lately-discovered  and  delightful  re- 
gion, yet  these  Greeks  are,  perhaps,  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  grammarians  well  versed  in  their  native 
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tongue,  not  as  the  heirs  of  the  genius  of  their  ancestors. 
Their  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  had  long  slum- 
bered in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  or  the  recesses 
of  the  Byzantine  libraries ;  and  the  first  by  whom  they 
were  wakened  and  brought  to  light,  or  who  imbibed 
their  divine  spirit,  and  revived  a  true  taste  for  ancient 
literature,  were  the  scholars  of  the  Florentine  academies, 
supported  by  the  patronage  of  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  Italian  states.*  Indeed  the  recovery  of  the  works 
of  the  most  valuable  authors  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Greeks  themselves,  but  to  the  mimificent  exertions 
of  the  Medicean  family  and  the  labours  of  those  who 
were  employed  under  their  directions  or  remunerated  by 
their  bounty.  The  industry  of  Aurispa  and  Philelphus 
appears  incomparably  more  active  and  useful  than  that 
of  any  native  Greek;  and  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  such  men  as  Ficino,  Landino,  Bracciolini,  Politian, 
and  Sannazaro,  eclipse  the  fame  of  those  who  are  called 
the  instructors  of  the  Italians. 

The  great  obUgations  of  the  moderns  to  the  Byzantine 
scholars  who  settled  in  Italy  were  questioned,  and  it 
appears  with  justice,  by  the  judgment  and  increasing 
refinement  of  the  succeeding  age.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of 
the  revival  of  literature  in  the  West  as  if  there  had  been 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  good  writers  and  able 
critics  in  the  East,  and  with  the  presumption  that 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians,  first  driven  into  exile  and  then  naturalized 
amongst  the  nations  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Western  Empire.  "  Alas ! "  said  one  of  the  Grecian 
professors  of  the  Academy  at  Florence,  "  I  see  that 


*  Petrarch  had  read  Homer,  and  Boccace  had  studied  more  deeply  mider 
Leontius ;  hut  it  is  in  vain  that  Father  Gradenigo,  in  his  Letter  to  Cardinal 
Querini,  printed  at  Venice  in  1742,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Greek  had  been 
generally  cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century.  Grsecum  est,  non  potest 
legi !  was  the  exclamation  of  Accursus,  the  civilian  of  Florence,  and  his 
iwholars  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  stumbled  on  a  Greek  word  in  the 
Latin  text.    SeeTenhove's  House  of  Medicis,  cap.  xi. 
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Greece  has  fled  beyond  the  Alps ; "  *  but  Aigjrropolus, 
if  he  had  extended  his  meaning  beyond  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  his  language,  might  with  greater  proprieiy 
have  owned  that  the  genius  of  his  native  country,  after 
the  torpor  of  a  thousand  years,  was  revived  amongst, 
rather  than  transmitted  to,  the  scholars  of  Italy.  The 
commentators  and  scholiasts  of  the  latter  periods  of  the 
empire  form  no  exception  in  favour  of  their  country- 
men. 

That  the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  were  judges  of  the  style,  and 
understood  the  construction,  of  the  great  ancient  writers 
of  their  own  country,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  that 
they  had  themselves  benefited  by  the  contemplation  of 
those  perfect  models,  and  could  lay  claim  to  the  merit 
of  originality,  or  even  of  happy  imitation,  does  not 
at  all  appear.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  key  of  a 
treasury  whose  stores  they  were  unable  to  use.  Their 
literature  was  in  the  same  degraded  state  a^  their 
arts,  which,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  noblest  specimens  of  ancient  skill,  were 
impressed  with  the  deepest  traces  of  barbarity.  The 
painting  of  the  funeral  of  St.  Ephraim,  in  that  part 
of  the  Vatican  library  called  the  Sacred  Museum,  is  the 
wretched  masterpiece  of  these  bastard  descendants  of 
Zeuxis.' 

But,  in  fact,  the  latter  Greek  grammarians  have  not 
only  been  refused  all  praise,  but  have  been  severely 
condemned,  by  some  writers  who  have  not  hesitated  to 

*  Spoken  to  J.  Reuchlen,  a  learned  German,  who  died  in  1521,  from  whom 
the  pronunciation  that  obtains  amongst  the  modem  Greeks  was  called  the 
Eeuchlinian. — See  Addenda  Mic.  Lang,  ad  Eras.  Schmidt  de  Pronun.  Grasc. 
apud  Syllog.  Havercampi. 

*  Such  is  the  strong  expression  of  Tenhove,  whose  words  (quoted  also  in 
Mr.  Roscoe's  Loren.  de  Med.  cap.  ix.)  are,  **  Venise  et  quelques  villes  do  la 
Bomagne,  ou  de  I'ancien  exarchat  de  Havenne,  monti^nt  encore  des  traces  de 
ces  barbouillages  Grecs.  Le  caract^re  d'une  asscz  profonde  barbarie  ay  fait 
sentir.  La  peintare  qui  repr^sente  les  obs^nes  de  St.  Ephraim,  qu^on  voit 
dans  le  Mus^o  Sacro,  partie  de  ia  bibliotheque  du  Vatican,  passe  pour  latiist« 
chef-d'oeuvre  de  ces  fils  batards  de  Xeuxis." — Mem.  Gen.  lib.  vii. 
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accuse  them  either  of  ignorance  or  dishonesty — ^igno- 
rance, in  accounting  the  depraved  pronunciation  of 
their  language  to  be  correct ;  or  dishonesty,  in  wilfully 
obscuring  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  obtain  greater  authority  by  seeming 
the  sole  masters  of  a  most  diflScult  attainment.*  Our 
great  countryman,  Cheke,  with  the  boldness  of  a  Briton 
and  the  confidence  of  a  scholar,  in  his  tract  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  tongue,  disdains  to  submit 
to  the  authority  even  of  Chrysoloras  himself,  "  who," 
says  he,  "  as  he  either  acquiesced  in  the  depravity  of 
the  pronunciation  of  his  countrymen,  or  was  influenced 
by  interested  motives,  or  studiously  endeavoured  to 
obscure  the  language,  should  not  have  so  much  weight 
with  us  as  to  induce  us  to  fall  into  the  same  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  envy."  * 

It  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  say  much  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Hellenic  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  once  that  of  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe,  and  that  the  now  prevailing 
mode  of  reciting  this  noble  language  was  formerly 
thought  an  innovation,  strange,  unfounded,  and  even 
sacrilegious. 

From  the  first  efforts  made  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  revive  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West  to 
the  time  of  Erasmus,  the  scholars  of  Italy  and  France, 
Germany  and  England,  intent  upon  the  construction 
and  explanation  of  the  Greek  authors,  neglected  to 
inquire  into  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  and, 
without  examination,  adopted  that  which  was  in  use 
and  taught  by  their  Byzantine  masters.     But  the  more 

*  De  Ling.  Gnec.  vet.  Pronunt.  Adolp.  Mekerch.  Libell.  ap.  Syllog.  Haver- 
camp,  p.  19. 

*  Nam  ante  Chrysoloram qui  sive  depravatione  patrii  sermonis 

contentus,  sive  quaestu  commotus,  sea  obscurand^e  linguse  studio  im  pulsus 
fuit,  non  movere  nos  debet,  ut  in  eadem  ignorantia,  cupiditate,  invidia 
versemur. — Job.  Chec.  de  Pronunt.  GraBc.  ap.  Syllog.  alteram  Havercampi, 
p.  235. 
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diligent  inquirers  of  the  age  of  that  great  man,  per- 
ceiving that  a  language  so  noble  and  copious  in  compo- 
sition was  in  discourse  so  languid  and  eflfeminate,  and 
so  destitute  of  all  variety  and  grandeur  of  sound,  sus- 
pected that  they  had  in  this  matter  been  hitherto 
deceived ;  and  in  this  notion  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  precepts  on  this  express  subject  scattered  up  and 
down  the  works  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians, and  also  by  the  many  hints  of  other  authors, 
which  were  irreconcileable  with  the  adulterate  pronun- 
ciation of  the  moderns. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  restore  this  ancient  vigour 
and  variety  of  sound  was  Erasmus  himself,  who,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  induced  only  by  a  stratagem 
of  his  friends  to  write  his  famous  dialogue  on  the  true 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  pub- 
lished first  by  Frobenius.*  It  is  related,  also,  that 
when  he  discovered  his  fraud  he  never  afterwards  fol- 
lowed his  own  precepts,  nor,  either  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, showed  that  he  diiBFered  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  his  way  of  reciting  those  languages.  Not  only  Eras- 
mus himself,  but  many  celebrated  contemporary  scho- 
lars, although  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  new 
system  (called  the  Erasmian,  as  the  other  was  the 
Reuchlinian  pronimciation),  were  not  willing  to  appear 
innovators,  and,  despairing  of  influencing  others  by 
their  example,  continued  to  comply  with  common  cus- 
tom. But  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  his  firm  supporter  and 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  great  ornaments  of  Cam- 
bridge, not  only  defended  but  taught  the  new  method, 

•  Heuricus  Glareanus,  diniDg  with  Erasmus  in  the  College  at  Louvaine,  told 
hhn  that  some  Greeks  had  lately  arrived  at  Paris  who  pronounced  their  lan- 
guage quite  differently  from  the  common  mode  in  use,  calling  (B)  Vita,  Beta  ; 
(H)  not  Ita,  hut  Eta ;  (ai)  not  a^,  but  ai ;  (oi)  not  i,  hut  oi ;  and  so  on.  This 
induced  Erasmus  to  compose  his  dialogue.  The  story  is  related  in  the  Addenda 
of  Joh.  Mich.  Langius,  prefixed  to  the  discourse  of  Erasmus  Schmidt  on  the 
Greek  pronunciation  in  the  Sylloge ;  hut  the  authority  on  which  it  is  told  is 
rather  questionable,  and  the  thing  itself  seems  introduced  to  discredit  the  new 
pronunciation. 
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80  different  from  that  whicli  had  been  introduced  by 
Grocin  and  Linacre  into  the  schools  of  England ;  and 
this  they  continued  to  do  for  four  years,  imtil  the  second 
of  these  learned  men  retired  to  France,  at  which  time 
the  sanguinary  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  interposed 
his  power,  and  in  a  letter,  partly  persuasive,  partly 
official,  but  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  scholar  are 
most  powerfully  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, commanded  the  professor  to  desist  from  his 
attempts  at  innovation — an  innovation  which,  says  the 
alarmed  and  indignant  prelate,  will,  imless  speedily 
stopped,  terminate  so  fatally,  that,  by  a  sort  of  lament- 
able metamorphosis,  our  Cambridge  will  be  converted 
into  a  Babel,  and  be  afflicted  with  a  confusion  of 
tongues  as  strange,  or,  if  possible,  worse,  than  that 
recorded  of  that  ancient  city.* 

The  letter  to  Cheke  was  confirmed  by  an  edict  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  Cambridge, 
in  which  the  pronimciation  of  the  learned  languages 
according  to  common  usage  is  decisively  fixed  and  pro- 
tected by  penalties  from  all  alterations.  Whoever 
dared  to  adopt  publicly  the  Erasmian  method  was,  if 
a  graduate,  to  be  expelled  the  senate ;  if  a  candidate 
for  honours,  to  be  refused  his  degree :  scholars  so 
offending  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  exhibitions,  and 
schoolboys  to  be  privately  whipped  at  home.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  threats,  the  intrepid  Cheke  publicly 
vindicated  his  opinions  in  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  to 
which  Gardiner  replied,  and  was  again  answered  by 
his  opponent,  as  well  as  by  Smith,  then  lately  returned 
from  France ;  and  Cheke  being  allowed  to  defend  his 
system  publicly  and  at  court,  the  new  pronunciation 
began  by  degrees  to  prevail  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  although  many  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  thoroughly  established,  and  the  controversy  was 

^  Steph.  Win  ton.  Episcop.  de  Pronunt.  Ling.  GrjBCiie,  ap.  Syll.  alt.  200. 
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carried  on,  as  usual  in  literary  disputes,  with  consider- 
able animosity  on  both  sides.  To  Erasmus,  Cheke,  and 
Smith,  succeeded  Ramus,  Lambinus,  Beza,  Ceratinns, 
Mekerchus,  and  Hen.  Stephanus,^  who  were  opposed 
by  Gr^orius  Martinus,  in  his  address  to  Mekerchus,* 
and  more  violently  by  Erasmus  Schmidt,  in  a  discourse 
*  Contra  Nco^Kn-oi^,*  in  which,  however,  the  modem 
Greeks  are  confessed  to  be  in  some  particulars  incor- 
rect, and  the  strength  of  the  argument  rests  on  the 
inexpediency  of  innovation. 

Since  the  period  of  the  last  writer  the  opposition  to 
the  Erasmian  method  appears  to  have  been  given  up, 
notwithstanding  the  eflForts  of  Gregorio  Piaoentino  and 
Stanislaus  Velasti,  two  Greek  monks  of  Frescati,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  whose  dissertations  in 
favour  of  the  Romaic  plan  drew  from  the  College  della 
Sapienza  at  Rome  a  decision  that  the  true  pronxmciation 
was,  if  anywhere,  preserved  amongst  the  said  people 
and  tnonks}^ 

Thus,  the  new  pronunciation  having  obtained  for  two 
centuries,  with  some  variety,  in  the  different  nations  of 
Christendom,  the  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek  method,  is 
confined  to  the  Levant,  and  is  so  little  remembered  to 
have  been  once  prevalent  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
be  absolutely  unknown  in  the  imiversities  of  Europe. 
It  is  difficult,  as  Gibbon"  observes,  to  paint  sounds 
by  words ;  and  in  their  reference  to  modem  use  they 
can  be  imderstood  only  by  their  respective  countrymen  : 
besides  this,  the  decision  of  the  controversy  is  attendant 

■  H.  Stephani,  Apolog.  pro  vet.  Ling.  Grjec.  Pronunt.  et  Praef.  ad  Syllog. 
Sigisb.  Havcrcampi.  Samuel  Gelhud  and  Rodolph  Wetetein  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  but  their  works  are  not  in  the  Sylloge. 

'  Mekerchus,  or  Adolphus  a  Metkerke,  died  at  London  in  the  year 
1501,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

^"  Giacchfe  se  qualche  vestigio  h  pur  rimasto  cosi  sembra  verisimile  dell*  an- 
tica  pronuncia  Graeca,  sembra  insieme  cosa  probabile  molto,  che  presso  i  sue- 
cennati  popoli  e  monachi  siasi  conservata.  But  people  not  only  ignorantly, 
but  (as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  speaking  of  Swift's  plan  for  settling  the  English 
language)  proudly,  disobey  the  decisions  of  learned  bodies. 

"  Decline  and  Fall,  note  107,  cap.  66,  p.  427,  4to.  edit. 
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with  diflSculties  apparently  insuperable ;  and  although 
the  argument  seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  new 
method,  yet  it  must  always  appear  most  tmaccountable 
that  an  entire  change  should  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  pronunciation  of  their 
own  tongue,  even  in  so  considerable  a  period  of  time 
as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ages  of  its  ancient 
purity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  every  other  depra- 
vation and  barbarism  should  have,  by  degrees,  crept  in 
upon  the  language,  but  that  the  ancient  sound  of  its 
letters  should  be  altogether  lost,  and  now  unknown  in 
Greece  itself  alone  of  all  the  coimtries  where  it  is  re- 
cited, is  not  hastily  to  be  believed. 

Psallida,  the  schoolmaster  of  loannina,  on  my  read- 
ing to  him  the  first  few  lines  of  Homer,  talked  with 
much  contempt  of  the  presumption  of  those  who, 
coming  from  a  remote  comer  of  the  north,  from  re- 
gions absolutely  imknown  to  their  ancestors,  pretend 
to  teach,  in  Greece,  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks  how 
to  pronounce  the  Greek,  their  mother  tongue.  The 
strange  diphthongal  sound  which  the  English  give  to 
the  iota,  and  which,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  other 
European  nation,  must  have  been  introduced  subse- 
quently to  the  emendations  of  Cheke  and  Smith,  may, 
indeed,  have  occasioned  my  friend  the  Greek  to  be 
more  than  usually  astonished  at  a  pronunciation  so 
diflferent  from  his  own.  After  all,  it  may  be  confessed 
a  hopeless  endeavour  to  arrive  at  anything  like  accu- 
racy on  this  point,  for  the  contemporaries  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  tmable  to  attain  to  thQ  nicety  of  sound 
which  a  Greek  mouth  alone  could  express ;  and  Homer 
distinguishes  some  people  by  the  epithet  of  Bappapo(p(i' 
vov^ — not,  says  Strabo,  because  they  talked  a  foreign 
language,  but  because  they  pronounc^  the  Greek  with 
a  foreign  accent. 

In  considering  the  Romaic  pronunciation,  of  which, 
compared  with  the  Erasmian  method,  a  short  view  is 
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given  in  the  sequel,"  it  should  be  understood  that  it 
differs  in  different  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  kappa 
and  gamma  are  sounded  strongly  by  the  Greeks  of 
Epirus,  whilst  at  Athens  the  first  becomes  softened  into 
a  ch  {ixeipo^  is  thus  echenos)^  and  the  last  is  almost 
always  converted  into  a  y,  and  at  Smyrna  scarcely 
sounded  at  all.  The  people  of  the  Morea  drawl  and 
speak  through  the  nose ;  those  of  Constantinople  give 
a  portion  of  the  sound  of  5  to  a  theta,  and  make  the 
delta  even  more  soft  than  our  th.  The  Athenians  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  diflScult  at  first  to  be  under- 
stood ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  greater  mixture 
of  barbarous  words  or  idioms  to  be  found  in  their  dia- 
lect than  in  that  of  other  districts,  but  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  speech. 

It  would  be  a  task  well  worthy  the  labour  of  a  scho- 
lar to  attempt  to  trace  the  Greek  language  from  the 
period  of  its  purity  and  perfection,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  corruption,  to  its  present  state  of  debase- 
ment ;  and  as  it  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  first 
and  most  efficient  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  won- 
derful nation  *^*  by  which  it  was  spoken,  so  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  have  gradually  lost  its  vigour, 
flexibility,  and  simplicity,  in  proportion  as  the  power, 

"  See  the  Appendix. 

*'  See  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Engravings  from  the  Antique,  lately 
published  by  the  Dilettanti. 


■  Let  me  now  insert  what  I  have  of  all,  philosophers,  that  one  cannot 
often  read  with  increasing  delight,  in  help  considering  that  golden  period  as 
spite  of  Home  Tooke's  sneer  at  the  a  providential  event  in  honour  of 
author  :— "  The  Grecian  Commok-  human  nature,  to  show  to  what  per- 
WBALTHS,  while  they  maintained  their  feetion  the  species  might  ascend.  Now^ 
liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  confede-  the  language  of  these  Oreeks  was  truly 
racy  that  ever  existed.  They  were  like  themselves,  'twas  conformable  to 
the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  wisest  of  their  transcendent  and  universal  ge- 
men.  In  the  short  space  of  little  nius." — Hermes,  book  iii.  chap.  v. 
more  than  a  century  they  became  Thi»  eulogy  was  translated  and  trans- 
such  statesmen,  warriors,  orators,  his-  ferred  to  me  Romaic  'Hermes'  of  Ist 
torians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  January,  1813. — [1854.] 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and,  last 
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genius^  and  moral  character  of  the  Greeks  themselves 
declined. 

The  first  corruption  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
traced  fix)m  the  Macedonian  conquest,*  and  the  diflfusion 
of  it  by  soldiers  and  merchants,  not  the  most  correct 
rhetoricians,  over  the  conquered  provinces  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  the  complaint  of  Ovid  that  in 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  an  exile  he  found 
only  a  few  traces  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  those 
already  made  barbarous  by  a  savage  pronunciation.** 
But  a  more  severe  blow  was  given  to  the  purity  of  the 
language  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  about  which 
time  all  distinction  of  dialect  appears  to  have  been 
lost."  The  introduction  of  such  words  as  a-ovSapiov, 
(ppayiKKioPy  kovotodSIo^  T/rXoy,  S^vapio^,  Ktjva-ogj  into  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  shows  how  soon  it  had 
begun  to  be  infected  with  Latinisms ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  necessary  for  those  who  wrote  to  colonies  and  pro- 
vinces, amongst  which  Roman  governors  and  customs 
had  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  Roman  words, 
to  have  recourse  to  a  mixed  language  in  order  to  make 
themselves  intelligible.  The  Emperor  Julian  confesses 
that,  as  to  himself^  it  must  be  wonderful  if  he  can  speak 
Hellenic,  so  much  had  he  been  barbarised  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.**  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  although  the  piety  of  some 
readers  has  so  far  predominated  over  their  taste  as  to 

"  In  panels  extant  Grasese  vestigia  lingnas 

Ha9C  qnoque  jam  G«tioo  barbara  facta  sono. 

Triflt.  lib.  V.  c.  8. 

^^  See  the  HeUeniatica  of  Salmasins.  Mens.  Villoison,  however,  thinks  that 
he  has  found  an  objection  to  this,  by  saying  that  Lncian's  treatises  on  astrology 
and  the  Syrian  goddess  are  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  well  as  many  works  of 
Aretens  of  Capps^ocia,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. — L*Acad^mie  des 
Inscrip.  tome  38,  p.  78. 

'"  Th  di  *nh,  h  luii  {fiBtyy^ifAffP  'EXXiyvifl  BavfJL^tUf  cE^ioir,  ovrms  €<rfi€P  cic^e- 
fiapiafityoi  dia  rh  x<opi<L — ^  Praefat  Glossar.  Gang. 


■  Of  this  controverted  and  difiOcnlt  question  some  further  notice  is  taken  in 
the  Appendix.— [1854.] 
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make  them  compare  St.  Chrysostom  to  Demosthenes, 
observe  many  unauthorized  expressions,  of  which  St. 
Basil  seems  to  have  been  aware  when,  writing  to  Liba- 
nius,  he  confesses  that  the  purity  of  his  diction  had 
been  injured  by  his  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptures." 
From  the  period  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  before  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Byzantium,  it  appears  that  the  writings  of  the 
learned  Greeks  diflfered  considerably  from  the  speech 
commonly  current  in  the  provinces  and  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  use  of  which  a  new  word  (KoivoK&creiv) 
was  invented  to  express.  That  this  distinction  might 
at  all  times,  in  some  measure,  have  been  observed  is 
exceedingly  probable,  for  the  case  was  similar  at  Rome, 
where,  as  Quintilian  informs  us,  the  whole  people  in  the 
Circus  would  sometimes  burst  out  with  exclamations, 
not  Latin,  but  altogether  barbarous.  In  a  later  age 
the  Byzantine  historians  themselves  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  new  words  in  order  to  express  new 
inventions;  and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his 
Life  of  his  grandfather  Basil,  describing  the  ornaments 
of  the  palace,  says,  "  it  is  fit  in  these  things  to  make 
use  of  the  vulgar  tongue."  *®  The  same  necessity  was 
felt  by  those  who  wrote  on  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
Even  whole  words  and  sentences  of  foreign  languages 
were  made  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
court,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Lnperial 
writer  before  mentioned.  At  the  banquets  in  the  palace 
some  of  the  attendants  repeated,  says  the  historian,  the 

following  words :  Kwi'acpjSer  Aioug  rj/unrepiovfA  BeaTpovfX — 

wpegeO. — *Hi^  yavf>ia>  irpavSeire  Aofxtjyi.    And  the  same  Com- 
pliment was  uttered  in  all  the  languages  of  the  nations 

'^  *AXX*  ^ fit  is  iiivy  £  3avfuun€j  Mfltxrcc  Koi  HXig,  koi  roig  ovrct  fuuciipioif 
av^pdat  ow€<rfifP  ex  rrjs  fiapfiapov  (jiavrjs  diakcyofUpoig  fffuv  ra  cavrc^y,  jciu 
T^  Trap  €K€ip»v  (t>B€yy6fi€$a,  voxiv  /acv  oKriGri^  Xc^iv  dc  dfjutOfj,  «>r  dxnii  ravra 
dtjXoi. — Praefat.  Glossar. 

"  Kakbp  yhp  im  rovrois  Kotvo\(KT€iv,  — Cap.  liii. 
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supposed  to  be  in  subjection  to  tbe  Roman  power ;  for  the 
GU>thic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  the  English  tongue, 
were  heard  on  such  occasions  in  the  capital  of  the  East.'* 

The  worst  of  the  latter  Byzantine  writers,  such  as 
Theophanes,  the  two  Leos,  Symeon  Metaphrasta,  and 
others,  abound  with  a  thousand  barbarisms,  and  seem ' 
to  have  lost  all  Grecian  taste  and  style.  What  was  ^e 
language  most  commonly  intelligible  at  the  period  of 
the  last  conquest  of  Constantinople  may  be  judged  by 
the  commentaries  of  Ducas  and  John  Cananus,  which, 
in  commemorating  that  event,  offer  an  excuse  for  the 
barbarous  solecisms  of  a  book  written,  says  Cananus, 
not  to  the  wise  and  learned,  but  to  the  unskilful  and 
such  as  myself.*®  And  yet,  during  all  these  latter  ages, 
the  purest  ancient  models  were  not  only  in  possession 
of,  but — although  to  no  great  purpose — were  likewise 
studied  by,  the  Greeks.  Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  commented  on  twenty-four  come- 
dies of  Menander.  The  well-known  Eustathius  wrote 
in  the  twelfth  century;  and  Planudes  translated  por- 
tions of  Cicero,  Caesar,  Ovid,  and  Booethius,  and  col- 
lected a  Greek  Anthology,  so  late  as  the  fourteenth. 
The  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Constantinople, 
when  sacked  by  Baldwin  in  1205,  by  Nicetas,  an  eye- 
witness, has  been  adduced  *'  as  a  proof  that  not  only  the 
love  of  literature  but  the  taste  of  this  people  still  sur- 
vived their  misfortunes. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  period  when  the 
distinction  between  the  vulgar  and  Hellenic  Greek 
began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  and  distinguished 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  term.     The  transfer  of  the 


*•  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  note  54,  p.  490,  vol,  v.  4to,  edit.,  and  Harris's 
Philological  Inquiries,  part.  iii.  cap.  4. 

*  'Ovde  iih  o-<k^ovf,  rf  Xoycovr dXXii  dih  Idiin-as,  kcu  it6vov  iM  Koi 

iyti  liwrrfs, — Prasfat.  Glossar. 

*»  Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  Ill,  cap.  v. — Gibbon  calls  this  work 
*'opus  senile,"  but  Harris  is  only  quoting  in  this  place  the  opinion  of 
Nicetas. 
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Empire  to  Byzantium,  the  irruptions  of  the  Gk^ths  and 
other  barbarians,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Sclavonians 
and  Franks  in  Greece,  introduced,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  variety  of  new  words ;  but  a  complete  mixture  must 
have  taken  place  between  the  natives  and  the  barba- 
rians before  the  written,  or  even  the  colloquial,  lan- 
guage underwent,  in  its  idiom  and  structure,  such  a 
material  change  as  was  necessary  to  form  the  Romaic 
out  of  the  original  Greek. 

Notwithstanding  that  even  after  the  times  of  Jus- 
tinian all  the  ancient  grammatical  rules  were  not  ob- 
served, yet  it  is  discovered  by  clear  evidence  (a  diploma 
of  Roger  Count  of  Calabria  and  Sicily)  that  the  Greek 
used  in  Sicily  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  although 
full  of  barbarisms,  still  partly  preserved  the  ancient 
idiom,  and  diflfered  altogether  from  the  vulgar  language 
of  this  day.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  speech 
of  the  Constantinopolitans  in  the  time  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  ;  for  the  daughter  of  that  prince  has  recorded 
two  or  three  popular  exclamations,  to  illustrate  the 
annals  of  her  father's  reign ;  ^  and  the  political  or  city 
verses  of  Tzetzes,  who  wrote  his  Chiliads  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century — although  deplorably  vulgar, 
because  evidently  meant  for  the  common  people — would 
not  be  understood  by  the  present  Greeks,  and,  besides 
the  want  of  rhyme,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  specimens  now  current  of  the  same  sort  of  composi- 
tion, as  an  example  of  both  will  help  to  prove.^ 

"  T6  <rafipaTov  Ttjs  Tvpti^y,  x^i^pcir,  AXc^ac,  Mrfor^s  r6,  koi  ri^p  b€vrfpa»  t6 
irpca\  hira  y€pdKtv  itov ;  and  again,  air^  t^v  Atarpay  its  Tok6vi¥  xa^hp  atrhitcroPf 
K6p,vrjV€, 

'*  Sabbato  Tyrophagi  (sen  quinquagesimoe),  valeas,  Alexie,  rem  percipisti, 
altera  bebdomadis  die,  dilucnlo,  ecce  mens  accipiter."    Snpple  eyolat.    And 
"  a  Distrft  ad  Qoloen  praeclara  castra,  Comnene." — Pwefat  GIobs. 
*■  "OidtK  dc  ndpr«i>s  wcptfi&g  ir&s  nao-av  ZiHa  plfiXtop 
*Ek  (nijBovs  T€  Kfii  ar^fioTOf  ovrms  crcSifuor  Xryciy 
Ovdc  yap  funifioP€<rr€pop  r&v  T^er^ov  Gc6ff  SXXop 
"Avdpa  T&v  TTpip  rt  jcoi  r«v  vvv  cf^'^vcv  cV  fiim 
"OBtv  r6  dS^v  cZXi;(^a>r  €vxo>ptST&  Tca  d6vTt 
K&y  rptfi<o  plop  irepixp^P  <r(ipa£  Av  yhfovi  vp^yrov. — 
Chiliad  i.  v.  275,  Ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  229,  edit  Crist.  Harlcs. 

This 
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Specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  verse,  written  in  the 
year  1300,  on  the  war  of  the  Franks  in  the  Morea,* 
which  are  shown  in  Du  Cange's  Glossary,  although  not 
of  quite  the  same  purity  as  the  Chiliads,  are  very  like  if 
they  are  not  quite  Romaic.  Philelphus,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  the  second  Chrysoloras,  and  was  at 
Constantinople  a  little  before  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
the  Turks,  talks  of  the  depraved  language  of  the  Greeks, 
but  does  not  decidedly  note  the  distinction  between 
the  Romaic  and  Hellenic,  and,  besides,  mentions  that 
the  ordinary  talk  of  the  nobles,  and  especially  of  the 
women,  was  such  as  might  have  come  from  the  lips  "  of 
the  comic  Aristophanes,  the  tragic  Euripides,  all  the 
orators,  from  those  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  and 
even  of  Plato  and  Aristotle."  ^* 

This  panegyric  is  not  to  be  trusted,  for,  before  that 
period,  orthography  had  been  entirely  neglected,^  and 

This,  to  be  sure,  independent  of  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  the  writer,  is  not 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  and  shows  besides  that  even  in  his  time  the 
n^lect  of  the  long  vowels  and  the  observance  of  the  accents  only  in  versification 
had  begun  to  obtain ;  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  following  verses,  ex* 
Iracted  &om  an  historical  poem, '  The  Exploits  of  Michael  the  Waiwode,'  printed 
at  Venice  in  1806,  which  I  bought  at  loannina : — 

Kal  6  yiixakris  TaKova'€t  ttoXX^  tov  KaKO(l>ainj 

Kal  irp6sra(t  vh  roifuiaBovPt  vh  ttov  i^  fipovp  rhv  Xan; 

Kai  revs  Pmfuuovs  ^orctXc,  Tpicuc6<ria  frcXiKapia 

Na  dovcrt  iriBtv  tpxovTtu^  vh.  fidSovari  KaOdpia 

N^  dovv  ibf  €lv<u  ntpuraoly  ^  €iv  |mx(v  Kal  6  Xdmjs 

Nell  TOV  pjivvaaif  ykrjyopa,  pii  waytf  kI  6  Mixahis, 

**  And  Michael  heard  of  these  things,  and  they  much  displeased  him. 
And  he  ordered  them  to  get  themselves  in  readiness,  and  go  and  find  the  Chan. 
And  he  sent  the  Greeks,  three  hundred  brave  lads. 
To  know  whence  they  came,  and  learn  clearly ; 
To  know  if  there  were  many,  and,  if  the  Chan  was  with  them. 
That  they  should  quickly  announce  it,  that  Michael  himself  might  come.** 

The  reader  may  observe  the  numerous  and  strange  contractions  in  these 
verses.  It  would  be  unfair  to  quote  a  ballad  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of 
the  modem  Greeks,  if  they  had  anything  better  than  ballads. 

••  Philelphi  Epist.  in  Hod.  Graecis  Illustribus,  lib.  i.  p.  188. — ^Philological 
Inquiries,  cap.  v. 

*  Martin  Urusius,  talking  of  the  confusion  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs. 


•  Extracts  from  this  poem  are  given  to  be  Romaic.    In  some  of  the  pecu- 

in  the  Beseaiches  in  Greece  (p.  166X  liarities  of  the  modem  langiias^e  they 

and  are  pronounced  by  Colonel  Leake  certainly  are  Romaic — [1854.] 

VOL.  I.  2   K 
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it  is  not  probable  that  those  who  could  not  spell  should 
talk  with  any  very  great  purity ;  but  still,  if  there  was 
the  smallest  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Philelphus, 
the  Romaic  could  not  have  been  the  conmion  speech,  or 
these  noble  ladies,  when  talking  Hellenic,  would  never 
have  been  understood  by  the  servants  of  the  household. 

Though  the  works  of  the  Byzantine  writers  abounded 
with  Grseco-barbarous  words,  of  which  Meursius  col- 
lected five  thousand  four  hundred,  and  Du  Cange  a 
greater  number,  yet  I  find  no  precise  notice  that  pre- 
vious to  the  Turkish  conquest  the  use  of  the  auxihary 
verbs,  and  the  rejection  of  the  simple  infinitive  mood, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Romaic,  were  adopted  in  com- 
mon discourse. 

The  Oriental  languages  are,  I  understand,  remarkable 
for  the  introduction  of  the  auxiliary  verb ;  and  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Scythians  amongst  them,  and  their 
final  subjugation  by  an  Eastern  people,  the  Q-reeks  may 
perhaps  owe  this  innovation  in  their  language/  We 
know  that  a  multitude  of  words  were  at  an  early  period 
borrowed  from  the  East,  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  quote  two,  Chiaus**  and  Dragoman  (from  Tagerman, 
the  Arabic  word),  representing,  according  to  the  for- 
mularies of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  intro- 
ductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  ambassadors.  There 
are  two  officers  still  distinguished  by  the  same  names  at 
the  Turkish  court. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  common  speech,  not 
having  the  standard  of  a  court  by  which  to  direct  itself, 

boih  in  writing  and  speaking,  says,  nee  hodie  modo  hcec  oiihographiae  neglectio 
apparet,  postquam  ex  libera  Gnecia  facta  est  Turoo-Grsecia,  8<^  in  antiqnis 
manuscriptis,  quamdiu  Inaperimn  Grgecum  adhuc  stabat,  conspidtur. — Pra^fat 
Glossar. 

"  Du  Canjire's  Glossary,  at  the  word  TZAOYSIOI,— and  Gibbon,  cap.  75, 
Decline  and  Fall. 

*  See  under   c^cXoa    in  Stephanus  this. sense,  but  only  its   contracted 

for  combinations  of  this  word  with  the  form  Ba,    See  *  On  the  Living  Lan- 

infinitive  mood.   But  Professor  Blackie  guage  of  the  Greeks,'  p.  12.    1  ooo- 

remarks  that  Tricoupi,  one  of  the  best  fess  I  like  d«Xv   as  well   as  BL-- 

modern  writers,  never  uses  ^cXw  in  [1854.] 
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must  by  degrees  have  degenerated  into  the  present 
vidgar  dialect,  and  have  begun  at  last  to  assume  some- 
thing like  a  consistjency  of  corruption,  and  to  be  re- 
ducible to  rule.  The  Romaic  had  certainly  become  a 
written  language  in  the  days  of  Meletius  Syrigus,  a 
Cretan,  who  was  born  in  1585,  and  died  in  1662,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  translated  the  four  Apologies  of 
John  Cantacuzenus  into  Romaic  or  the  vulgar  tongue.'^' 
Previously,  indeed,  to  the  time  of  this  person  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hellenic  had  begun  to  be  a  rare  accom- 
plishment, as  we  find  by  the  panegyrics  passed  upon 
those  who  possessed  it  by  Greeks  themselves.  We 
know,  from  the  authority  of  Theodosius  Zygomalas  and 
Symeon  Cabasilas,  in  their  Letters  to  Martin  Crusius,** 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  those  who 
lived  in  the  great  Mahometan  towns  spoke  a  language 
very  much  mixed  with  Turkish,  and  that  those  who 
were  in  territories  possessed  by  the  Venetians  had  a 
greater  share  of  Italian  and  Latin,  whilst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  inland  villages  were  not  infected  either  by 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  spoke  Greek — ^by  which  must, 
I  suppose,  be  meant  the  purest  Romaic;  for  another 
person,^  writing  to  Crusius  and  talking  of  the  same 
period,  aflSrms  that  a  district  containing  fourteen  vil- 
lages, between  Nauplia  and  Monembasia,  in  the  Morea, 
is  inhabited  by  a  people  (called  Zacones)  "  who  speak  the 
ancient  tongue,  although  not  indeed  grammatically,  and 
understand  those  who  talk  to  them  grammaticaUj/j  but  the 
vulgar  language  not  at  all^^^    This  clearly  points  at  the 

^  Fab.  Bib.  Graec.  vol.  xi.  p.  447,  edit.  Harles. 

*  Praef.  GloBsar. 

•  Gerlachius. — Praef.  ut  sup. 

*^  There  is  a  short  accoant  of  these  Zacones,  or  Laoones,  at  the  word 
TZAKONEZ,  m  the  Gloss,  p.  1560. 


•  Colwiel  Leake  f  Researches,  p.  422)  rupted  than  the  other  dialects.'*  The 
seems  to  say  that  tnis  person  asserted  assertion  which  the  Colonel  combats  is 
what  was  not  true,  for  that  "  the  not  mine,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
Tzakonian  is  not  less  but  more  cor-    the  correspondent   of  Crusius    may 

2  K  2 
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distinction  between  the  Romaic  and  even  the  corrupted 
Hellenic.  Cabasilas  declares  that,  although  all  Greeks, 
generally  speaking,  mutually  understood  each  other, 
every  canton  had  a  speech  of  its  own,  and  that  there 
were,  in  all,  seventy  discernible  dialects,  of  which  the 
best  was  that  spoken  in  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Morea.  The  other  correspondent  of  CrusiuB 
mentions  Athens  as  the  place  where  Greek  was  tlie 
most  corrupt — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  her 
inhabitants  unintelligible  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  "  and  to  make  any  one  who  heard  them  weep 
at  finding  that  they  are  now  as  inferior  as  they  had  been 
formerly  superior  to  others."  ^^  Such^'*  inferiority  will, 
however,  not  be  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  that 
this  city  was  long  the  seat  of  a  Latin  prince,  and  that 
about  the  year  1300  the  French  was  as  much  the  com- 
mon language  of  Athens  as  of  Paris. 

When  the  Romaic,  such  as  we  find  it  at  this  day, 
began  to  be  the  written  language  of  the  people  gene- 
rally, the  distinctions  of  local  dialect  were  probably  not 
80  remarkable ;  and  in  the  time  of  Wheler,  not  a  hun- 
dred years  after  Zygomalas,  that  of  the  Athem'ans 
seemed  to  him  and  his  fellow-traveller  not  the  worst, 
but  the  best,  of  any  in  the  Levant.^ 

Since  the  time  of  Meletius  Syrigus  (and  it  has  been 
traced  much  higher)  the  Romaic  has  certainly  been  a 
written  language,  and  the  only  one  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks.     Many  granmiars  of  it  have  been 

J"  **  Kfll  t6  xtipicrrov,  roxfS  ttotc  (ro(f>6yraTovs  *A6rjvdtovs  cZ  ^Kovcra^,  baxpv^v  S» 
iyhov  fi€<rr6s'  8<rov  yhp  vircpc»rcpi<r<r€vo-€  7roT€  iv  avroii  r\  KaBapa  rol  Shokot 
Twv  ^EXkrivap  <^oai^,  T6a'ov  r/  fiappapos  €7r\rj$vp0rj  Koi  oxovcroi  ^(oxa  irdFrur. — 
Ap.  PrsBf.  sup.  diet.  p.  vii. 

*  Testetur  Raimundua  Montanerius  sua  aetate,  hoc  est  circa  annum  mccc 
Gallicum  sermonem  perinde  ac  in  ipsa  Parislorum  urbe  obtinuisse  Athenis,— 
lb.  p.  ix. 

"  Wheler,  lib.  v.  p.  355. 


have  been  misinformed.    Nevertheless  principal   characteristics  of  it,  longer 

there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  sup-  than  tne  cities  and  r^ons  more  open 

posing  that  a  secluded  district  might  to  an  intercourse  with  otlier  natioBS. 

retain  the   ancient   language,  or  the  — [1864.] 
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written,  the  earliest  ^nd  best  of  which  is  that  of  For- 
tius, a  Greek  of  Crete,  dedicated  to  Armand,  Cardinal 
Duke  of  Richelieu.^  From  this  an  extracted  abridg- 
ment is  intended  to  be  subjoined,  together  with  other 
specimens,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  a  view  of  the 
language,  and  of  showing  how  much,  or  how  little,  it 
deviates  from  its  great  original. 

Lord  Kaimes,  after  speaking  of  the  present  debase- 
ment of  the  Greek,  concludes  by  saying,  "  And  yet, 
after  all,  that  beautiful  tongue,  far  beyond  a  rival,  has 
sufiered  less  alteration  than  any  other  ever  did  in 
similar  circumstances."  ^  I  know  not  of  any  language 
having  ever  been  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  if  it  had 
experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  Latin  of  Italy,  there  is 
no  one  who  would  have  regretted  that  the  change  had 
been  more  entire  and  complete.* 

What  has  been  the  state  of  literature  amongst  the 
Greeks,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Romaic,  may 
be  partly  collected  from  the  last  edition  of  Fabricius' 
Greek  Library.  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fiffy  years,  that  is,  from  the  age  of 


»»  Bernardin  Pianzola  wrote  a  grammar  in  Romaic,  IHirkish,  and  Italian, 
and  Father  Thomas,  a  Capuchin  of  Paris,  composed  another.  Spon  the  tra- 
veller likewise  made  an  effort  in  what  he  calls  his  Petite  Dictionnaire. 

^^  Book  i.  Sketch  4.  The  same  author  says  that  there  are  about  three 
thousand  Greek  books  extant,  and  only  sixty  Latin,  llie  expression  is  too 
indefinite.  If  he  means  books  of  all  kinds,  tiiere  are  mpre  than  sixty  Latin ; 
if  books  which  may  be  called  classical,  there  are  not  three  thousand  Chreek. 


'  The  more  sensible  of  the  Romaic  ^  r^v  KoBaphf  AXi/vix^y,  hvtu  X/ov 

teachers  confess  their  ignorance  in  re-  vap«l>6apfUvrj,  biAni^afierj  ypafifwra 

gard  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Romaic  rpcira,   3XXa  dc   d<l>aip€i  ical   SKka 

to  the  spoken  and  common  language  vpoaBirei,      ncii    SKkas   fjiiw    \€(€is 

of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  confess  the  (rvyxcWci,    Skkas    di    av^v€i^    Ktd 

great  difference  between  the  two.    In  SKKat  SkKfo?  ueraPdWtt,  &s  vn6  t&p 

the  preliminary  address  of  Constan  tine  i^g  pr}Ori<nffi€P»v  d^varm  rrde  rig  ph 

Cry sokephalus  in  his  Romaic  Gram-  irkjjpc^mjBfj — Leipsic  edit.   1811, 

mar  I  find  these  words :  nSa-op  ij  Koivff  p.  xvi.    very  recent  writers  say  there 

T»p  vvv  ypaiK&v  dtoXcicroff  9rXn<rm^6t  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 

its  T^  ^fi»liri  T&v  iXXrfvtav  dip  f^tvpo-  old  and,  as  they  call  it,  the  new 
fji€P,  Tovro  ofuos  Upoi  waorlbrjXop,  /col      Greek  language.    See  the  Appendix. 

dpovrlpprjTopf  &n  otn;  napa^aKko/JLiprf  — [1854.] 
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Zygomalas,  so  frequently  mentioned,  to  the  year  1720, 
there  were  ninety-nine  persons  thought  worthy  of  being 
commemorated  as  learned  men  by  a  writer  of  their  own 
nation,  Demetrius  Procopius,  of  Moschopolis,  in  Mace- 
donia, who  transmitted  from  Bucharest,  in  the  month 
of  June  of  the  year  alluded  to,  *  A  concise  Enumera- 
tion of  the  learned  Greeks  up  to  that  Age,  and  of  some 
then  at  his  time  flourishing.'  ^ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  learned  Greeks  of  the 
middle  and  close  of  the  last  century  were  much  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  mentioned  by  Procopius;  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  theological  writers  mostly 
educated  in  Italy ;  and  that  they  were  accounted  pro- 
digies by  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  being  able  to 
read  the  Hellenic.  The  names  of  some  are  detailed  in 
modem  publications,  and,  although  never  heard  of  in 
England,  have  been  for  some  time  pretty  well  known 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  latterly  at  Paris.  Such  are 
Marinus  of  Cephalonia,  professor  of  chemistryat  Padua, 
and  Marcus  his  brother,  a  good  mechanist,  who  re- 
moved the  rock  on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  is  placed 
to  Petersburgh,  and  printed  an  essay  at  Paris  in  1777. 

The  more  intimate  connection  which  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  between  the  more  polished  nations  of 
Christendom  and  the  Levant  has  certainly  improved 
very  considerably  the  general  literature  of  the  Greeks. 
The  number  of  those  who  seek  for  instruction  in  the 
universities  of  the  Continent  increases  daily.  Leghorn, 
Venice,  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  this  time  Paris, 
abound  with  young  men  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  Albania,  but  chiefly  from  the  Ionian  Isles.    Medi- 

"  *EiriT€TfitjiUvrf  eirapiBfujtnSf  rav  Korh  r^y  irap€\66vra  di&va  A6yu9v  FpaiKMr 
KM  ntpl  rlv»p  iv  r^  vvv  ouivi  civOowt^v^ 


*  See  Appendii.      A  recent  work   by       Greek  anthors  from  the  Turkish  conquest 
Papadopoulos  Vretos  gives  a  Catalogue  of      of  ConataDtinopIe  to  1821. --[1854.] 
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cine  is  the  study  to  which  they  usually  apply,  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  for  gaining  a  respectable  subsist- 
ence in  their  own  country ;  but  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  of  some  who,  having  made  a  greater  pro- 
ficiency, and  demonstrated  more  than  ordinary  genius, 
have  settled  in  the  coimtries  which  gave  them  their 
education.  In  fact,  the  greater  advances  which  a  mo- 
dem Greek  makes  in  knowledge,  the  more  insupport- 
able must  he  find  a  residence  in  the  Levant.  If  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  how  can  he 
contemplate  the  miserable  condition  of  his  country,  and 
continually  behold  oppression  in  all  its  modes — the  in- 
juries of  the  master,  and  (what  is  more  intolerable)  the 
meanness  of  the  slave  ?  If  he  has  imbibed  any  portion 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  now  so  generally  diffused 
throughout  Christendom,  how  will  he  be  able  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  priests  of  his  church,  the  most  literate 
but  unenlightened  of  his  countrymen?  Must  he  not 
feel  his  genius  pine  within  him,  and  decay  like  the 
exotic  transplanted  to  a  soil  unfit  for  its  encouragement 
and  growth  ?  A  very  reasonable  despair  of  benefiting 
their  country  by  their  presence  has,  indeed,  naturalized 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  modem  Greeks  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes,  but  they  have  been  by  no  means 
forgetful  of  their  native  soil,  and  have  directed  their 
labours  to  the  improvement  of  their  countrymen. 

A  variety  of  Hellenic  grammars,  in  Romaic,  with 
Italian  and  French  translations,  and  dictionaries,  some 
in  four,  some  in  three  languages,  are  in  use  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  although  they  are  not  very  common. 
I  was  shown  at  Athens  a  lexicon  in  ancient  and  modem 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian ;  and  Lord  Byron  has  in  his 
possession  one  in  Romaic,  French  and  Italian,^  in  three 
volumes,  printed  at  Vienna  in  1798  by  George  Ventote, 
of  loannina,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  well-contrived  gram- 
mar of  the  two  latter  languages. 

*  Now  in  my  posscssioii. — [1864.] 
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It  is  ho  disgrace  for  the  Greeks,  who  liave  returned 
to  a  second  childhood,  to  receive  the  instructions  suited 
to  infancy.  It  was  the  peculiar  advantage  of  their 
ancestors,  and  one  which  greatly  contributed  to  form 
those  mighty  masters,  that  the  study  of  mere  words 
made  comparatively  but  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
education,  that  they  had  not  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  any  language  but  their  own,  and  directed  at  once  the 
whole  force  of  their  rising  genius  to  those  useful  studies 
which  are  now  not  to  be  commenced  without  many 
previous  years  of  philological  initiation.  At  present 
almost  the  whole  ingenuity  of  the  modern  Greeks  is 
exercised  in  the  acquisition  of  many  languages,  and  in 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  display  a  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency. A  quick  and  delicate  ear,  a  flexibility  of 
speech,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  enable  their  youths 
of  a  tender  age  to  speak  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  a 
greater  number  of  languages,  especially  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  many  even  of  those  of  the  lowest  orders 
can  make  themselves  understood  in  French,  Italian, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Sclavonian,  and  even  Latin,  some  of 
them  being  capable  of  also  comprehending  the  Hellenic. 
But  unfortunately  they  have  but  little  opportunity  of 
showing  their  natural  ability  in  any  of  the  more  useful 
attainments  of  literature ;  and  their  want  of  a  press 
open  to  liberal  writers  has  thrown  an  insuperable  bar 
in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  Nicholas  Mataxo,  a  Cephalonian  monk,  came  from 
London,  'with  a  press  and  Greek  types,  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  his  endeavour  was  stopped  at  once  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  One  was  indeed  established  at 
Bucharest,  but  only  theological  works,  and  vulgar 
romances  and  song-books,  proceeded  from  an  office 
liable  to  be  denounced  both  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  A  Greek  press  has  been  long 
established   at  Venice,  but  subject  to  the  supervision 
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and  censures  of  a  licenser,  and  transmitting  therefore 
no  ray  of  light  calculated  to  pierce  and  dispel  the 
gloom  of  inveterate  ignorance.  Grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, with  translations  of  such  books  as  are  not 
judged  dangerous,  either  by  the  Italian  or  Greek  clergy, 
were,  it  is  true,  a  valuable  though  a  very  inadequate 
addition  to  the  homilies  and  catechisms  which  formed 
the  scanty  library  of  the  Greeks ;  but  no  original  work 
of  any  importance  has  ever  been  dispersed  in  Greece. 

Pogozi,  an  Armenian,  had  a  press  at  Constantinople 
in  1798  which  has  not  of  late  been  worked,  so  that 
books  of  all  kinds  must  come  from  abroad — from  Paris, 
from  Venice,  or  Vienna ;  and  even  at  the  last  place 
there  is  no  security  for  those  who  undertake  the  task. 
Riga,  the  well  known  patriot,  who,  after  the  failure  of 
the  last  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  endeavoured  to  reor- 
ganize the  confederacy  and' again  to  rouse  his  country- 
men, having  retired  to  the  capital  of  Austria,  prepared 
for  the  press  a  translation  (not  composed  by  himself)  of 
Anacharsis;  but  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  printed, 
the  unfortunate  author  was  delivered  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  to  the  Turks.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
himself,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Danube. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  Romaic  journal  was  esta- 
blished in  the  same  city,  conducted  by  one  Pouli,  who, 
besides  the  sheets  of  that  paper,  issued  a  violent  pamph- 
let against  the  Emperor  Paul,  called  *  Considerations  of 
a  Greek  Patriot,  printed  in  Vienna,  in  Austria,  at  the 
new  press  of  the  Greek  Journal.'  ^'  The  Sultan  made 
a  requisition  for  the  conductor,  and  eight  other  Greeks, 
living  at  Vienna,  and  Pouli  was  arrested  by  the  Em- 
peror, although  not  delivered  to  the  Turks,  which  was 
the  fate  of  the  other  eight  persons;  who  were  instantly 
beheaded.  The  Greek  types  were  destroyed,  but  have, 
I  believe,  been  since  replaced. 

•^  Sroxacr/iol  ivhs  (^tXcXXijvor . .  . .  cV  Bicwi;  ttjs  Auorpuw,  cV  rrjs  frp^tfv  tvtto- 
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What  then  is  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  Greeks  ?  Mr.  Corai,*  of  Scio,  has  rendered  himself 
well  known  by  his  French  translation  of  Theophrastus's 
Characters,  and  of  Hippocrates  trepl  vbarwyy  xai  aepwv, 
Koi  Tonwy ;  by  an  edition  of  the  .^thiopics  of  Heliodorus, 
with  a  Romaic  preface ;  by  his  Commentaries  on  Hero- 
dotus ;  and  more  particularly  by  a  version  of  Beccaria 
in  modem  Greek,  with  a  preliminary  exhortation  to  his 
countrymen.  He  has  been  lately  concerned  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Strabo,  of  which  the  English  reader  has  already 
had  some  information.^  He  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  which  has  given  him  a  prize  for  his  Hippo- 
crates ;  and  he  resides  at  Paris,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
reputation  fairly  acquired  by  his  literary  labours.  "  Off- 
spring of  a  country  once  the  most  fortunate  of  Greece, 
for  him  is  it  reserved  to  associate  his  own  with  the 
immortal  name  of  the  Oracle  of  Cos."**** 

Paris  has  also  to  boast  of  Panayotes  Kodrikas,*  an 

*•  EiUnbur^h  Review,  No.  xxxi.  art.  iii. 
*•  Pouqueville  en  Mor^  p.  338. 


•  Corai  himself  published,  in  Paris,  "  Mais  la  langue  Grecque  d*aujourdliui 

in  the  year  1803,  a  Memoir  *  Sur  parait  ne  plus  dtre  la  m6me  que  oelle 

TEtat  actuel  de    la    Civiiisatioa  en  d'autrefois:  on  lacroit  corrompue;  et 

Gr^.'— [1854.]  cette  thfese,  purement  grammati(»le, 

^  It  was  my  good  fortune,  after  the  devient  une  cause  nationale  d^  qu'on 

publication  of  this  work,  to  become  a  Tenvisage  sous  le  rapport  de  rinfluence 

correspondent  of  this  most  excellent  du  langage  sur  les  moeurs  et  Vesprit 

and  distinguished  man ;  and  a  letter  de  la  nation.    II  6tait  done  n^oessaire 

of  his,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  de  d^velopper  les  prindpes  de  ce  Ian- 

the  Appendix,  together  with  a  letter  gage,  et  de  remonter  a  sou  origine, 

written  to  me  by  the  editor  of  the  pour  d^ontrer  son  identity  avec  le 

*  Literary  Hermes,'  Athanasius  Vo-  Grec  ancien."    Identity  is  certainly 

gorides,  at  Vienna,  in  answer  to  some  too  strong  a  word.    The '  Uermes*  uses 

questions  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  a  more  appropriate  phrase  in  calling 

put  to  him,  will  give  an  account  of  the  the  Romaic  v€mprj  'EXXi^i^uc^  ykmaaa ; 

actual  state  of  Greek  literature  in  the  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  honour  for 

years  immediately  preceding  the  War  the  modem  language  to  consider  it 

of  Independence. — [l864.]  a  dialect  of  the   glorious  old  Grecjs 

""  This  gentleman,  in  1818,  pub-  tongue, 
lished  a  work,  dedicated  to  the  £mpe-        As  to  the  period  at  which  the  Bo- 

ror  Alexander,  the  object  of  which,  maic  first  became  a  written  language, 

principally,  was  to  prove  the  identity  superseding  the  Hellenic  in  general 

of    the    Romaic   with    the    Hellenic  use,  I  do  not  find  any  author  who  has 

Greek.     He  says  in  his  dedication, —  been  able  to  fix  a  precise  date  for  that 
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Athenian,  who  has  translated  the  *  Plurality  of  Worlds ' 
into  Bomaic,  and  keeps  a  school  for  students  in  Greek 
and  Arabic ;  and  of  Polyzois,  a  poet,  who  has  com- 
posed several  patriotic  songs,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  an  ^dress  to  those  who  served  under  the 
French  in  Egypt :  extracts  of  it  are  subjoined  in  the 
next  Chapter. 

To  these  must  be  added  Phillipides,  author  of  a  geo- 
graphical work  very  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
Meletius;  John  Camasares,  a  Constantinopolitan,  who 
has  translated  into  French  Ocellus  Lucanus ;  Athana- 
sius  of  Paros,  who  has  written  on  rhetoric ;  and,  not 
inferior  to  any  except  Corai,  Psallida,  the  schoolmaster 
of  loannina.  Marmaratouri,  an  Athenian  merchant, 
shonld  be  mentioned  in  this  list.  He  has  published 
a  Life  of  Suvaroff  in  Romaic ;  not  a  translation,  but, 
what  is  very  nncommon,  an  original  work.  His  scheme 
for  publishing  a  modern  Greek  version  of  Anacharsis, 
undertaken  by  three  Greeks,  is  already  given  to  the 
pnblic.** 

At  the  same  time  that  I  enumerate  these  men,  it  will 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Childe  Harold. 

change.    Even  in  regard  to  the  spoken  twelfth  century."   ITiis  is  in  page  169 ; 

tongue,  the  utmost  uncertainty  con-  but  in  page  165  he  says,  **  Anoong  the 

tinues  to  prevail.    Colonel  Leake  tells  various  compositions  in  vulgar  verse 

us  what  is  doubtless  true  (Researches,  written  befoi:e  the  dissolution  of  the 

p.  376),  that  **  a  succession  of  people  Greek  empire,  four  may  be  mentioned 

of  Sclavonian  race  and  language  may  which  prove  that  the  chief  distinguish- 

be  traced  as  occupying  the  north  of  ing  peculiarities  of  the  Romaic  malect 

Greece  from  the  sixth,  or  at  least  the  are  traceable  cis/ar  5acA:  as  the  twelfth 

ninth  century ;"  but  a  sliding  scale  of  century."    The  most  ancient  of  these 

three  hundred  years'  range  is  hardly  poems,  that  of  Ptochoprodromus,  is  of 

a  sufficient  result  of  critical  inquiry  ;  the  date  1160,  which  does  not  prove 

and  when  I  look  at  other  passages  of  that  the    peculiarities    prevailed    in 

the  same  work,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  as-  1100.     Indeed,  the  Colonel  confesses 

certain  the  positive    opinion  of  the  that  "the  scarcity  of  historical  evi- 

leamed  author.    For  example  :  after  dence  during  the  four  or  five  centuries 

giving  several  extracts  from  Ptocho-  preceding  the  twelfth,  the  total  want 

prodromus.  Colonel  Leake  says,  "In  of   actual    specimens    of    the    koim; 

the  foregoing  specimens  the  grammar  yXmaa-a  of  those  ages,  and  the  nature 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Ho-  of  the  question  itself,  which  precludes 

maic."    He  then  adds,  **  Thus  it  ap-  precision,  render  it  useless  to  attempt 

pears  that  all  the  chief  peculiarities  of  to  trace  the  antiquity  of  the  dialect 

Romaic  grammar  originated  he/ore  the  much  farther."    (P.  169.) — [1864.] 
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be  necessary  to  add  that  only  the  last  mentioned  resides 
in  Greece.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  but  a 
very  few  copies  of  their  books  are  to  be  met  with.  I 
only  saw  one  of  Psallida's  on  True  Felicity,  and  one  of 
Corai's  Beccaria.  There  is  not  in  the  Levant  a  library 
where  books  are  sold.  It  is  possible,  in  the  shops  of 
those  who  sell  other  articles,  sometimes  to  pick  up  a 
collection  of  homilies  and  romances,  and,  although  very 
rarely,  an  Hellenic  grammar.  Psallida,  at  loannina, 
was  the  only  person  I  ever  saw  who  had  what  might 
be  called  a  library,  and  that  a  very  small  one.  It  con- 
sisted of  such  books  as  he  found  serviceable  in  instruct- 
ing his  scholars.  Amongst  them  were  a  Thucydides, 
with  a  Romaic  translation,  and  Goldsmith's  Grecian 
History  in  Romaic.  The  school  at  Athens  had  also 
a  few  classics;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  torn 
copy  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  which  the  owner  said  he 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  give  to  me  had  he  not 
kept  it  for  the  use  of  the  English  Resident.  Some  of 
the  Greek  palaces  of  the  Fanal,*^  and  the  patriarchal 
house,  contain  sets  of  book,  chiefly  theological,  and 
written  by  those  who  have  been  enumerated  by  Proco- 
pius ;  but  neither  the  owners  themselves,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  the  public,  are  benefited  by  these  volumes. 

A  Romaic  translation  of  Locke's  Essays  may  be  found 
in  Greece,  but  I  never  saw  it.  I  must  say  the  same  of 
Montesquieu  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  .Tissot's  *Avis  au  Peuple  sur  sa  Sante.*  One 
copy  of  Telemachus,  and  of  Rollings  Ancient  History, 
both  in  Romaic,  I  did  see,  and  only  one ;  as  also  one 
volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  which  (on  account  of  a  note  where  the  inven- 
tion   of  balloons    is    mentioned,   and  something   said 

**  More  correctly,  but  not  so  frequently,  called  and  written  Phanar,  as  the 
gate  in  that  quarter,  near  the  head  of  the  port  of  Constantinople,  is  called 
Fener-Capoussi,  the  Fener-Gate,  yet  the  (f>apdpi,  or  lighthouse,  is  now  on  the 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  the  two  quarters  called  Thatladi  and 
Achour  Capoussi. 
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about  animal  magnetism)  has  been  denounced  by  the 
Patriarchal  Synod,  never  fell  in  my  way ;  nor  did  I, 
mitil  my  return  to  England,  meet  with  the  Romaic 
Robinson  Crusoe,  for  some  reason  or  other  also  a  con- 
denmed  book. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  Greece.  That  there  are  clever,  enlight- 
ened, and  well-informed  Greeks  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Levant,  and  that  a  few  books,  truly  excellent,  are 
sparingly  scattered  about  in  the  country,  can  hardly  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  general  condition 
of  the  people.* 

It  is  true  that  schools,  where  the  Hellenic  is  taught, 
have  been  established  in  all  the  great  towns.  Constan- 
tinople has  two  very  large  academies.  At  Haivali,  or 
Kidognis,  opposite  Mytilene,  there  is  a  sort  of  univer- 
siiy  for  a  hundred  students  and  three  professors,  now 


•  Corai,  in  the  above-quoted  letter 
to  me,  asserts  that  more  books  had 
been  published  by  Greeks  in  the  last 
twenty  years  (that  is,  from  1795  to 
1815)  than  had  appeared  from  the 
Turkish  conquest  to  the  date  of  the 
revival  of  their   literature;  and  the 

*  Researches  in  Gh-eece'  (p.  227  et  seq.) 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  schools 
and  other  literary  establishments,  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  the  benefactors 
who  founded  them,  for  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years;  but  the  real 
superiority  of  later  days  consisted  in 
possessing  a  man  like  Corai,  who,  with 
his  followers,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  editors  and  contributors  to  the 

•  Literary  Hermes'  CEPMH2  *0*  AO- 
n02),  directed  the  attention  and  ef- 
forts of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
improvement  of  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  taught  them  to  write  and  spea^in 
the  language,  not  of  their  dead  ances- 
tors, but  of  their  own  living  thoughts. 
The  oToxDurfjiol  Avro<rx<5«oi  prefixed 
to  the  volumes  of  the  Greek  Li- 
brary by  Corai  seem  to  me  to  con- 
tain more  critical  knowledge  and 
sensible  deductions  in  regard  to  the 


Romaic  language  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work ;  and  the  au- 
thor, even  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  on  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  *  Literary  Hermes'  contains  essays 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  scholars 
of  any  nation.  Corai,  indeed,  regrets 
that  some  of  the  essays  are  evidently 
the  production  of  young  men  wittiout 
much  experience  and  inclined  to  dog- 
matise. He  hints  that  they  ought 
not  to  set  themselves  up  for  lawgivers 
of  the  language,  and  on  a  par  with 
Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes, 
when  in  truth  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned,  as  yet,  on  a  level  with 
Pherecydes,  Cadmus,  and  Hecatseus. 

Els  rhv  A6yiov  'EpfMJp  avrypoxra  ttoX- 
Xa  Kdkh  ypafituva  dirb  piCoT6tiovs  cVc- 
arripovast  dXX  evpriKa  BfiMs  Kai  rotavra^ 
&7r6ia  frpcirct  i^^  ypaffxayrai  cM  Ptovf 
avdpovs'  M*  €d>dvTi  frapa^evop  vh 
Xfik&fuv  &S  voyLoBtrai,  t^p  yAa><ro^r,  koi 
pa  yivcitficBa  axfdhv  BovKvdiSaiy  UXa- 
T<av€s,  kclL  Ai^fuxr^cVctf,  ifir^rav  fi6kis 
(tfuff  oKSfuj  i^ioi  vh  <rvyKpi6&fjLtv  fi€ 

TOVS    ^€p€KvdaSt   fit  TOVS    KodpOVS    Koi 

fit  Tox>s  EKoraiovs. — [1854.] 
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superintended  by  a  Greek  of  Mytilene,  who  teaches 
not  only  the  Hellenic,  but  Latin,  French,  and  Italian. 
At  Athens  there  are  two  public  schools  and  many 
private  instructors ;  but  neither  Latin  nor  any  of  the 
Frank  languages  are  there  known,  except  by  a  few  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  who  frequent  the  Capuchin 
convent. 

The  schools  of  loannina  have  been  before  mentioned ; 
that  of  Psallida,  who  has  a  hundred  pupils,  gives  instruc- 
tion in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Hellenic ;  and  Romaic, 
together  with  vsnriting  and  reading,  is  taught  in  another 
school,  containing  three  hundred  boys,  who  pay  nothing 
for  their  instruction.  All  the  larger  islands  of  both  seas 
have  establishments  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Greeks  can  write  and  read,  and  have  a 
smattering,  at  least,  of  Hellenic;  but  without  books 
these  accomplishments  are  of  no  use  to  them,  and 
accordingly  they  have  not  made  any  progress  in  any 
science,  nor  have  advanced  a  step  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  useful  arts.  They  are  only  enabled  to  read 
the  church  service  and  their  foolish  romances,  or  are 
qualified  for  employments  in  the  service  of  their  pashas, 
and  the  transaction  of  the  business  attendant  upon  their 
petty  traffic. 

It  will  not  therefore  appear  strange  that  the  Greek,  I 
mean  the  colloquial  language,  should,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, become  daily  more  corrupt.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Levant  the  very  basis  of  the  old  tongue  seems  to 
have  been  subverted.  Although  in  the  days  of  Theodora 
Chrysolorina,  the  wife  of  Philelphus,  the  ladies  of  Con- 
stantinople may  have  been  noted  for  the  purity  of  their 
speech,  nothing  can  be  more  mixed  and  barbarous  than 
the  common  dialect  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
principal  Greeks  of  the  capital  with  whom  strangers 
consort.  Their  language  is  indeed  materially  injured, 
even  by  the  superior  education  which  these  ladies  receive 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  Frank  society  of 
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Pera,  and  which  they  take  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing by  the  introduction  of  words  and  phrases  wholly 
French  and  Italian.  But  the  priests  and  princes  of  the 
Fanal,  amongst  whom  young  Ipsilanti,  the  son  of  the 
late  Waiwode  of  Moldavia,  is  distinguished  as  a  most 
elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  aflfect  a  greater  accu- 
racy by  the  choice  of  ancient  words,  and  a  few  of  them 
might,  if  so  addressed  by  a  stranger,  be  able  to  keep  up 
a  conversation  in  pure  Hellenic. 

The  Greek  of  Smyrna  is  much  infected  by  the  Franks ; 
that  of  Salonica  is  more  pure.  The  Athenian  language 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  corrupted,  nor  has  admitted 
so  many  Latin  and  Italian  words,  as  that  of  the  Morea ; 
but  it  has  not  preserved  so  much  of  the  ancient  ele- 
gance as  the  diedect  of  loannina,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  boast  to  be  superior  to  any  except  that  of 
Constantinople. 

The  substantives  most  commonly  in  use  have  under- 
gone the  most  complete  change ;  such  as  represent  breads 
tjoaterj  clothes^  would  surprise  the  ear  of  a  Hellenist,  and 
yet  neither  ^fti,  vepoy  nor  ^vxa^  are  of  a  very  late  date.^^ 
But  the  names  of  plants  are  nearly  all  Hellenic,  and 
a  botanical  treatise  would  scarcely  want  a  glossary  of 
Romaic  terms.  The  old  names  of  places  are,  as  might 
be  expected,**  not  altogether  lost  in  the  modem  appel- 
lations of  the  Greeks,  although  the  Turks  have,  in  many 
instances,  given  names  of  their  own. 

With  respect  to  the  written  tongue,  it  must  be  ob- 

*•  The  first  is  found  in  the  history  of  ApoUonius  Tyrius  :— 

wp^  is  in  Constant.  Forphyrogen.  de  Adm.  Imp.  cap.  9 :  *^Kkafiufum  Be- 
p6yrCtjt  ^  t<m  fipiicfxa  v«pov ; — povKov  and  povica  recur  repeatedly  in  Nioetas. 
— ^Du  Gange  Gloss. 

*•  Monlwddo  on  Language,  vol.  i. — ^The  contracted  preposition  and  the 
accusative  article  (o-'nyv)  nave  helped  to  form  some  of  the  new  names.  Thusy 
Cos  is  Stankio,*  and  the  capital  (OoXir)  Stamboul  (els  r^v  nSkiv), 


■  Colonel  Leake  itays  that  Cos  is  known    Torks  call  it  Stankio,  I  preiame  from  «ls  r^y 
to  the  Qr«ek8  by  its  ancient  name;  bat  the     K^.     The  Italians  call  it  Lango.~[1854.} 
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served  that  the  composition  at  this  day  current  is  of  three 
kinds :  the  first  is  the  language  of  the  mass,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  rituals,  which  are  grammatically 
Hellenic ;  the  ancient  Greek  has  also  been  lately  used 
by  Corai*  and  one  or  two  others,  but  is  not  adopted 
in  any  common  books.  The  next  may  be  called  the 
Ecclesiastical  Greek,  which  is  the  kind  employed  by  the 
majority  of  the  church  writers  in  their  pastoral  letters, 
and  which,  besides  other  characteristics,  does  not  have 
recourse  to  the  modern  vulgarism  of  always  recurring 
to  the  auxiliary  verbs.^  This  is  the  style  of  many  of 
those  cited  by  Procopius,  and  even  of  earlier  authors — 
of  Meletius,  in  his  Geography,  and  several  other  later 
works ;  and  does  not  seem  to  be  formed  by  any  certain 
rule,  but  by  an  attempt  of  the  writers  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Hellenic.  The  Romaic  is  the  third 
species  of  composition ;  but  even  in  this  vulgar  idiom 
there  is  necessarily  some  distinction  made  by  the  nature 
of  the  various  subjects  and  the  talents  of  the  respective 
authors.  The  philosophical  treatises  of  Corai  and  Psal- 
lida  are  as  good,  in  point  of  style,  as  the  dedication 
of  Cimon  Fortius'  Grammar  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  their  subjects  contribute  much  to 
their  apparent  superiority,  are  not  so  entirely  vulgar  as 
the  downright  common  dialect,  of  which  some  speci- 
mens are  appended  to  these  Chapters. 

*  Coral,  having  been  charged  with  ^  Colonel  Leake  (Researches  in 
a  neglect  of  Hellenic,  was  afterwards  Greece,  p.  423)  says,  "  I  cannot  sub- 
accused  of  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  scribe  to  Mr.  H.'s  distinction  between 
all  controversialists  on  every  subject.  Ecclesiastical  Greek  and  Romaic."  I 
is  reckoned  the  most  serious  of  all  adopted  the  distinction  from  Martin 
offences — a  change  of  opinion;  whereas  Crusius;  and,  with  the  modification 
the  fact  was,  he  always  recommended  I  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
the  assiduous  study  of  the  Hellenic,  auxiliary  verb  not  being  always  em- 
and  the  preference  of  Hellenic  words  ployed,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
wherever  they  could  be  substituted  much  difference  between  the  Coloners 
for  words  comparatively  of  recent  assertion  and  mine.  He  admits  of 
and  barbarous  introduction;  but  his  this  Romaic  containing  "mere  Hel- 
scheme  was  to  purify  the  Romaic,  lenisms  in  words  and  idioms."  Any 
not  to  convert  it  into  Hellenic. — See  other  name  may  be  given  to  this  style, 
•  Hermes '  for  December,  1813.  —  but  that  it  is  not  identicsd  with  the 
[1854.  J  common  Romaic  is  clear. — [1864.] 
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The  modem  Greeks  delight  in  poetry,  and  many 
amongst  them  evince  a  great  facility  in  versification. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  love  and  drinking  songs, 
some  of  which  are  common  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
whilst  other  pieces  of  poetry  are  known  only  in  the 
town  or  village  of  their  author.  A  young  man  of 
any  spirit  who  has  been  ill-treated  by  his  mistress,  ana- 
thematized by  his  priest,  or  beaten  by  a  Turk,  seldom 
fails  to  revenge  himself  by  a  lampoon. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Romaic  poetry  is  intended  to 
be  sung,  or,  as  the  expression  is,  ii^  rpayovSi.  The 
Greek  music  **  is  plaintive,  but  monotonous.  The  spe- 
cimens given  by  Dr.  Crotch  possess  the  character  of  all 
which  I  happened  to  hear.  The  first  part  of  some  airs 
borrowed  from  Italian  sailors,  of  Malbruc,  and  even  of 
God  save  the  King,  are  well-known  tunes.  It  is  said 
that  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  second  part.  Those  who 
sing  generally  sing  through  their  nose.  The  fiddle 
and  three-stringed  guitar  are  the  usual  instruments, 
and  on  these  most  of  the  young  men,  particularly  the 
sailors,  are  able  to  perform;  for  all  ranks  are  no  less 
attached  to  singing  and  playing  than  to  dancing,  and, 
at  some  seasons,  appear  to  do  nothing  else.  The  ac- 
centual quantity,  which  seems  to  have  superseded  the 
syllabic  so  early  at  least  as  the  eleventh  century,  is  alone 
observed  in  all  the  metres.  Of  these  there  is  a  variety, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  fifteen-syllabled  verse,  of 
the  kind  before  quoted.  Some  lively  expressions  and 
agreeable  turns  of  thought  may  be  discovered  in  many 
of  these  effusions,  which,  however,  have  more  of  the 
Oriental  profusion  of  images  than  of  the  Greek  simj)li- 
city,  and,  although  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  tender 
and  pathetic  style,  have  nothing  of  the  vigorous  and 
sublime  of  ancient  poetry.  There  may  be  persons  willing 
to  except  from  this  criticism  two  or  three  patriotic  songs 
of  a  late  date. 

**  Two  specimens  of  Greek  music  are  in  the  Ap|»cndix. 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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Their  amatory  pieces,  in  which  they  chiefly  delight, 
speak  that  which  some  critics  would  call  the  very 
language  of  love.  These  are  exceedingly  extravagant, 
abounding  in  metaphors,  similes,  personifications,  ab- 
rupt exclamations,  and  not  unfrequently  with  the  con- 
ceits rather  than  the  licensed  figures  of  poetical  rhetoric 
— ardent,  wild,  and  unconnected,  with  more  poetry  than 
sense,  and  more  passion  than  poetry.  Acrostics,  and 
even  those  echo-verses  which  an  inimitable  author  of 
our  own  nation  has  parodied  and  ridiculed,  are  much 
employed  in  their  romances.  In  short,  there  is  hardly 
a  single  evidence  of  what  is  generally  supposed  a  viti- 
ated and  paltry  taste  which  is  not  discoverable  in  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the.  modern  Greeks.  Their 
Cotsakias,  or  alternate  verses,  which  are  composed  and 
sung  apparently  extemporaneously,  but  are  in  fact  tra- 
ditional, display  a  singular  talent  for  versification,  and 
are  of  the  same  cast. 

Their  prose  writings  can  hardly  be  subject  to  any  cri- 
tical decision,  for  these  are,  as  haa  been  said,  almost  all 
translations,  and  leave  therefore  no  room  for  any  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  or  depth  of  thought.*  Their  homilies, 
as  well  as  their  tales,  are  insipid  and  affected,  but 
evincing  a  copiousness  of  words  no  less  surprising  than 
tedious. 

It  may  appear  hardly  worth  while  tp  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  a  corrupted  tongue ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
best  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  purity,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  rather  than 
the  state  of  their  language.  It  seems  to  me,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  the  Romaic  will   never  receive  any 

■  This  does  not  apply  to  the  present  country ;  and  the  reader,  by  turning 

state  of  Komuc  literature — ^nor,  in-  to  the  Appendix,  will   be    able  to 

deed,  to  that  revival  to  which  refer-  judge  of  tiieir  merits.    Whether  re- 

ence  has  already  been  made  in  the  presentative   government   has    done 

preying  notes  of  this  chapter.  There  anything  for  Athenian  eloquence  will 

are  now  original  authors,  one  of  whom  also  be  shown  at  the  end  of  these  vo- 

represents  the  Greek  kingdom  in  this  lumes.— [1854.] 
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HeUenic  improvements  whilst  the  Turks  remain  masters 
of  Greece ;  and  even  should  any  event  drive  the  Maho- 
metans into  Asia,  any  material  alteration  in  the  language 
of  a  people  who  can  never  he  independent*  may  he  very 
prohlematical.  There  are  but  few,  very  few  indeed,  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  who  have  any  conception  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  amelioration ;  and, 
indeed,  from  a  document  now  before  me,  it  should  seem 
that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  an  indifference,  and 
even  imwillingness,  observable  amongst  them  to  attain 
any  extraordinary  advantages  by  departing  from  the 
common  course  of  education. 

In  1808,  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  French 
at  Corfu,  an  institution  calling  itself  the  Ionian  Aca- 
demy held  its  first  sitting.  This  event  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  August,  **by  a  happy  synchronism,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month  which  had  brought  the 
troops  of  the  great  nation  ^  within  view  of  its  shores, 
and  in  the  year  when,  if  empires  did  not  perish  like  man 
himself  a  short  time  after  the  period  of  their  glory,  the 
Greeks  would  have  celebrated  their  Olympic  games 
for  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seventh  time."  Its  first 
attention  was  directed  towards  Napoleon,  Benefactor 
and  Protector  ;  it  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  courses 
of  gratuitous  and  public  lectures  would  be  given  by 
competent  professors,  in  physic  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  physiology,  and  medicine.  This  in  effect  was 
performed,  if  I  may  trust  the  paper  before  me,  for  the 
first  year;  and  an  additional  lecture  was  read  to  the 
students,  on  anatomy  and  surgical  operations,  by  Dr. 
Bazis,  at  that  time,  says  the  secretary  Dupin,  who 
signs  the  prospectus,  not  one  of  our  colleagues.  But, 
"  nottoithstanding  these  efforts,  and  the  attendance  of  some 

•  They  can  hardly  be  called  inde-  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  by 

pendent  no^, — [1864.]  the  fall  consent  and  active  oo-operar 

^  The  troops  of  the  same  nation  are  tion  (in  regard  to  Athens  and  Con- 
now  in  militaiy  occupation  of  the  stantinople)  of  their  great  rival  in 
three  capitals  of  the  ancient  world —  arts  and  arms. — [1854.  J 

2l2 
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respectable  persons  matured  by  age  and  experience 
(meritorious  officers  and  men  skilful  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  art  of  healing)  upon  these  courses,  the 
Academy  saw  with  grief  that  it  had  made  a  vain  ap- 
peal to  the  Corcyrean  youth ;  and  had  found  no  fathers 
eager  for  the  instruction  of  their  sons,  and  no  sons  who 
had  felt  that  this  instruction  might  be  a  benefit  to 
themselves." 

The  prospectus,  which  bears  the  date  of  June,  1809, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Academy,  "  Corcyra,  the  first 
year  of  the  six  hundred  and  4brty-seventh  Olympiad," 
pronounces,  in  a  strain  proceeding  professedly  from  an 
Ionian,  but  rather  Gallic  than  Greek,  that  to  the  former 
lectures  will  be  added  a  course  on  Belles  Lettres  and 
Hellenic  by  Dr.  Mavromati,  which,  together  with  prizes 
distributed  at  each  quaternal  celebration  of  the  Olym* 
pian  games  to  the  authors  of  the  best  original  Bomaic 
composition,  and  of  the  best  translation  from  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  modern  nations,  espedaUt/  the  French^ 
will,  "  in  a  few  Olympiads,  cause  the  corrupted  lan- 
guage of  the  modem  Greeks  to  become  one  of  the  most 
perfect  dialects  of  the  ancient  Hellenic.*'  The  first 
prize  is  to  be  allotted  on  the  15  th  of  next  August 
(1812).  It  is  to  be  a  medal  of  iron,  '^the  money  of 
Lacedemon.''  On  one  side  is  to  be  a  resemblance  of  the 
Emperor,  with  this  inscription-r— "  Napoleon,  Bienfai- 
teur  et  Protecteur  ;"  on  the  reverse  a  star,  with  these 
words — "  Au  Q^nie,  T  Academic  reconnaissante ;"  on  the 
rim  will  be  written  the  name  of  the  author  and  of  his 
work,  with  the  number  of  the  Olympiad. 

"  In  the  hall  appointed  for  the  public  sittings  will  be 
suspended  the  ci:own  of  wild  olive  which  shall  have 
been  bound  on  the  forehead  of  the  victor,  with  suitable 
inscriptions  underneath.  These  crowns  shall  consti- 
tute the  trophies  of  the  Academy."  To  this  first  ad- 
judication any  living  author  may  transmit  his  work, 
whenever  published,   to  contend  for  the   prize.      The 
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olive-wreath  appears  already  to  encircle  the  brows  of 
Corai. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  siiceess  of  Dr. 
Mavromati  will  not  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Dr.  Bazis,  particularly  as  the  Ionian  dominions  of 
Napoleon  are  now  confined  to  Corfu,  and  the  Olympic 
games  of  the  ensuing  August  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
cannon  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Perhaps  the  Academy  has, 
ere  this,  ceased  to  exist.**  Under  every  favourable  cir- 
cumstance the  project  of  improving  and  settling  the 
common  discourse  of  a  people  by  any  similar  insti- 
tution is  altogether  hopeless ;  and  although  the  number 
of  Hellenic  scholars  in  the  Levant  may  be  somewhat 
increased  by  late  events,  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  language,*  even  according  to  a  modified  meaning 
of  that  phrase,  appears  an  event  too  unparalleled  in 
all  history  to  take  place  in  our  days,  or  at  any  future 
period. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Romaic,  the 
scholar  may  expect  that  inquisitive  travellers  will  add 
to  his  library  by  the  discovery  of  many  valuable  ma- 

«'  There  was  in  our  time  a  Corfiote  Journal  in  Bomaic,  which  detailed  some 
of  the  principal  events  of  Europe  to  the  Greeks :  one  of  them  reached  Athens 
with  an  account  of  transactions  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  of  a  speech 
from  Kvpios  Biyrofjk — ^Mr.  Windham.  The  dispersion  of  a  well-written  news- 
paper would  be  of  faifinitely  greater  service  to  the  Qreeks  ihan  that  of  any 
other  publication,  and,  as  the  whole  people  are  most  eager  to  hear  news, 
would  soon  be  very  general.  Tet  some  preliminaiy  knowledge  seems  ne- 
cessary to  make  even  this  reading  intelligible  and  useful  to  them ;  for  the 
Bishop  of  Orisso,  under  Mount  Parnassus,   who  lent  us  a  MeUHus^s  Qeo- 

iphy,  asked  me — ^if  Spain,  where  the  English  were  fighting,  was  in  the 

Itic? 


•  The  reader  may  have  inferred  dialect,  its  improvement  ought  to  be 
from  the  preceding  notices,  that,  in  the  a  primary  object  with  ^em  ;  and  it 
opinion  of  the  author,  this  revival,  if  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  with  the 
extended  to  the  substitution  of  real  advantage  it  possesses  of  retaining  a 
Hellenic  for  Romaic,  is  neither  to  be  close  affinity  with  the  ancient  Greek 
expected  nor  to  be  desired.  The  and  with  the  modem  languages  of 
best  authority  on  this  subject  seems,  Europe,  and  its  consequent  facmty  of 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  have  receiving  beauties  from  both,  it  might 
arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Colonel  become  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
Leake  says,  "  In  such  a  case,  there-  modem  European  dialect." Be- 
fore, if  they  cannot  expel  their  modem  searches,  p.  226. — [1854.] 
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nuBcripts  which  may  throw  a  fresh  light  on  the  history 
of  past  times,  and  increase  the  number  of  those  treasures 
which  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  with  justice  hoped 
might  be  transmitted  as  "  possessions  in  perpetuity  '*  to 
all  future  ages.    Such  sanguine  expectations  have,  how- 
ever, hitherto  been  disappointed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr,  Clarke'^  manuscripts,  of  which  the  public  may- 
soon  expect  a  detailed  account,*  the  search  of  the  learned 
has  as  yet  been  very  inadequately  rewarded.  After  many 
an  eager  wish  directed  towards  the  Seraglio  library,  and 
a  thousand  conjectures  as  to  its  supposed  contents,  all 
doubt  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  certainty  that,  as  fiir 
back  as  the  year  1688,  there  was  not  a  single  Greek 
manuscript  in  that  repository.     The  partial  dispersion 
of  the  Seraglio  library  took  place  at  the  deposition  of 
Mahomet  the  Fourth,  and  shortly  after  that  period 
M.  Girardin,  Ambassador  from  France  to  the  Porte,**  by 
the  assistance  of  a  Spanish  renegade  and  the  Jesuit 
Besnier,  purchased  fifteen  manuscripts  in  Greek  and 
one  in  Latin,  which  he  transmitted  to  France  in  the  year 
1688,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris.     The  selection  was  made  by  Besnier  out  of  two 
hundred  books  which   composed   the   collection,  Mid 
which,  as  they  were  all  sold,  should  be  now  in  the 
libraries  either  of  Western  Europe  or  of  Greece.-   They 
would   be   easily   recognisable    by  the   Sultan's    seal 
attached  to  each  volume,  and  some  might  be  disco- 
vered by  their  Turkish  binding.     The  remaining  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  manuscripts  were  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  had  before  appeared  in  print ;  but  it  is  with 
some  reason  that  the  learned  Villoison  reprehends  the 
scrupulous  nicety  of  the  Jesuit  which  confined  him  to 
his  very  partial  selection.    It  may  then  be  almost  unne- 

^  See  the  Ambassador's  letters  of  10th  March  and  15th  September,  1687,  to 
the  MiEut^uis  de  Louvois.  Notice  des  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale,  torn.  yiii. 
pp.  12, 13,  <SU).,  1810. 

"  It  has  been  published.— [1854.  j 
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ceesary  to  add  that  Prince  Italinsky,  late  Ambassador 
-j  from  Russia  to  the  Porte,  having  by  permission  visited 
"{  the  winter  harem  of  the  Seraglio,  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  which  was  the  library  of  the  Eastern  Emperors, 
^  told  a  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  report  that  he  could 
not  see  a  manuscript  of  any  kind  in  the  place.  But 
the  dispersed  volumes  cannot  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  monasteries  have  reasonably  been  supposed  the 
receptacles  of  these  hidden  treasures.  Yet  the  Abbe 
Fourmont,  in  1730,  in  vain  explored  Nea  Moni  in 
Chios,  and  Mega  Spelion  in  Arcadia ;  and  no  greater 
success  attended  the  researches  of  Mons.  Biornstapol 
in  the  libraries  of  Meteora.*  Mr.  Villoison,  in  1785, 
visited  the  monks  of  Amorgos  and  Patmos,  and  his 
report  will  scarcely  justify  the  eager  expectations  at 
present  entertained  respecting  the  literary  wealth  of 
the  latter  community. 

■  I  do  not  find  in  the  last  researches    suit  is  to  be  expected  from  further 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  those    examinations  at  Meteora. — [1854.] 
of  Mr.  Curzon,  that  any  valuable  re- 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  TO  VOL.  I. 

Vol.  I.  p.  175,— Mesolonohi. 

I  HAVE  said  nothing,  in  the  notes  to  this  edition,  of  Lord  Byron's 
second  visit  to  Greece  in  1823.  The  generous  and  judicious  assistance 
which  he  gave  to  the  Greeks  in  their  heroic  struggle,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  last  illness  and  death,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire repetition.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  affecting  narra- 
tive than  that  of  Count  Gamba,  although  the  original  Italian  may  have 
lost  something  by  the  translation,  which  was  made  by  myself.  It  b 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  I  believe  authentic,  of  all  the  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Mr.  Moore  relative  to  the  death  of  Byron. 

It  was  the  natural  wish  of  Lord  Byron's  executors  and  friends  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  when  that  wish  could- 
not  be  gratified,  hopes  were  still  entertained  that  some  memorial  of  the 
great  poet  might  find  a  place  in  that  national  sanctuary.  Yet  not  only 
were  these  hopes  disappointed,  but  twenty  years  after  his  death  the 
proscription  was  maintained  and  defended,  upon  gprounds  which  ap- 
peared to  me  wholly  untenable.  I  had  hitherto  confined  my  exertions 
to  originating  the  committee,  and  engaging  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Thonvuldsen,  for  the  construction  of  the  intended  monument,  without 
taking  any  part  in  the  public  controversy  to  which  the  exclusion  of 
Byron's  remains  from  the  Abbey  had  given  rise.  But  the  attack  made, 
by  almost  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church,  on  the  memory  of  my 
friend,  induced  me  to  write  and  print  a  few  copies  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject — and  these  copies  I  distributed  privately  to  some  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  monument  and  other  literary  friends.  The  acknow- 
ledgments I  received  for  thb  small  present  from  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  persons  would  fumbh  no  inappropriate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Byron,  as  well  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  own 
views ;  and  although  publishing  '<  at  request  of  friends  "  has  been  long 
out  of  date,  I-trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  taking  the  advice  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lockhart  and  other  correspondents,  who  urged  me  to  do  then  that 
which  I  venture,  very  tardily,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  to  do 
now.— [1855.] 
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Bemarks  on  the  ExclvMon  of  Lord  Byron*  s  Monument  from 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Lord  Bthon  died  at  Mesolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1 824.  His  remains  were  brought  to  London  in  the  following 
July ;  and  a  rumour  prevailed  at  the  time  that  a  formal  applicati<xi 
had  been  made  by  his  executors  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster for  permission  to  bury  him  in  Poets'  Comer.  But  no  such 
formal  application  was  made.  An  inquiry  was  indeed  made  of  Dr. 
Ireland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  without  instructions  firom  the  executors, 
whether  the  permission,  if  asked  for,  would  be  granted,  and  an  answer 
was  given  in  the  negative.  Lord  Byron  was  buried,  as  is  well  known, 
at  Hucknall  Church,  near  Newstead  Abbey,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in 
the  same  vault  with  his  mother  and  others  of  his  family,  nor  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  remove  his  body  from  that  humble  resting-place. 

Not  long  after  his  death  one  of  his  executors  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  his  friends  and  a  few  others,  who  consented  to 
subscribe,  and  to  form  a  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monu- 
mental statue  to  his  memory.  But  some  time  elapsed  before  the  sub- 
scription was  publicly  announced,  and  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the 
Committee  took  any  active  steps  for  its  promotion.  The  sum  subscribed 
was  too  small  to  secure  the  services  of  any  very  eminent  British  artist ; 
but  Mr.  Thorwaldsen  having  offered  to  undertake  the  work  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  the  Committee  closed  with  the  generous  proposal  of 
that  illustrious  sculptor.  This  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1829, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1834  that  the  statue  was  sent  to  England, 
and  arrived  in  London. 

In  December  of  that  year  the  Committee  assembled  to  consider 
where  the  statue  should  be  placed,  and  determined  that  application 
should  be  made  for  permission  to  place  it  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Ac- 
cordingly the  late  Mr.  Murray,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee, addressed  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Ireland : — 

"  Mt  DEAB  Sib,  **  Albemarle  Street,  December  9,  1834. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  enclosed  resolution  of  the  subscribers 
to  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron,  who  met  at  my  house 
yesterday,  and  to  whom  I  am  honorary  secretary,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire 
upon  what  terms  the  statue  now  completed  could  be  placed  in  some 
suitable  spot  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  have  enclosed  also  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  subscribers. 

*'  I  am,  &c, 

"  To  the  Dean  of  Westminster.'*  "  Jomf  MuRRAT. 

The  Dean  sent  to  him  this  reply : — 
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"  Djbar  Sib,  "  Deanery,  Westoainster,  17  Dec  1834. 

^^  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  till  this  morning  of  consulting 
with  the  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  your  note.  When  you  formerly 
applied  to  me  for  leave  to  inter  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  within  this 
Abbey,  I  stated  to  you  the  principle  on  which  as  churchmen  we  were 
compelled  to  decline  that  proposal.  The  erection  of  a  monument  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  which  you  now  desire,  is  in  its  proportion  sub- 
ject to  the  same  objection.  I  do  indeed  greatly  wish  for  a  figure  by 
Thorwaldsen  here ;  but  no  taste  ought  to  be  indulged  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  duty.  With  my  respectful  compliments  to  the  Committee, 
"  I  b^  you  to  believe  me  yours  truly, 

"  John  Ireland." 

The  letter  was  handed  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed permanent  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Conunittee,  with  power  to  act 
in  such  way  as  might  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  carry  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  subscribers — namely,  to  place  the  statue  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Persuaded  that  such  were  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  subscribers,  and  that  he  ought  to  persevere  in  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  that  object,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  resolved  to  wait 
until  he  might  again  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  same  pur- 
pose with  better  chance  of  success.  Dr.  Ireland  lived  beyond  the 
ordinary  life  of  man.  He  did  not  die  until  September,  1842,  so  that 
many  years  elapsed  before  another  efibrt  could  be  made — and  in  the 
mean  time  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  apparent  neglect  which 
had  consigned  the  statue  of  the  great  poet  to  the  warehouses  of  the 
Custom  House.  But  the  reason  for  the  delay  was  obvious  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  facts  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of  a  new 
Dean  that  the  attention  of  Lord  Byron's  friends  could,  with  any  chance 
of  a  favourable  result,  be  called  to  the  propriety  of  making  another 
attempt  to  place  the  statue  in  the  Abbey.  Since  that  event  means 
have  been  adopted  to  ascertain  whether  a  renewed  application  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  success,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  laid  before 
a  meeting  of  subscribers,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  last  July 
[1844].  The  information  then  given  to  the  meeting  convinced  them 
that  another  application  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  would 
meet  with  another  refusal,'  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  that  no  such 
application  should  be  made. 

The  accomplished  son  of  an  accomplished  father  has  lately  pro- 
posed' that  all  monuments  not  strictly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Abbey,  and  deposited  in  some  building 
set  apart  for  national  records  of  eminent  men ;  but  on  this  it  may  be 

'  Sir  John  Hobhouse  soanded  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  subject,  and  received  an  answer 
to  the  effect  afcove  stoted.— [1 855.] 

*  Mr.  Westmacott  has  not  published  his  pamphlet. 
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obserred,  tJiat  penoos  who  are  doC  fit  to  be  held  ap  to  public  regaid  in 
a  cfaureh  are  not  fit  to  be  so  distiiigiiished  anywhere.  If  the  exam^ 
is  that  which  is  likdy  to  become  pernicioos,  that  effect  will  be  just  as 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  mooament  placed  in  a  puUic  gallery  as  in  a 
church ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye  what  other  apprehension,  except 
that  of  bad  example,  can  be  supposed  to  influoice  the  chureh  authorities 
in  desiring  this  exclusion.  They  can  hardly  be  so  YindictiYe  as  to  aim 
at  punishment — the  punishment  of  the  living  for  the  oflences  of  the 
dead;  nor  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  any  one  will  become  more 
careful  in  his  writings  merely  to  procure  a  niche  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  until  Mr.  Westmacott's  project  is 
adopted,  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  will  continue  to  be  a  niark  of 
distinction — and  the  recent  admisnon  of  Campbell,  ancTof  the  translator 
of  Dante,  leaves  the  ezdunon  of  Byron  without  the  excuse  suggested 
by  Mr.  Westmacott. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  the  power  to  do 
as  they  please  in  this  respect ;  but  it  may  still  be  permitted  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  the  objection  whicii,  it  seems,  lias  hith^to  ex- 
cluded, and  is  likely  to  exclude,  the  statue  of  Byron  from  the  Abbey. 
Dean  Ireland  gave,  it  has  been  seen,  no  written  reasons  for  the  refusal, 
but  referred  to  some  former  conversations  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Murray,  which  were  never  reported  to  the  Committee.  These  reasons, 
however,  were  pretty  well  understood,  and  if  any  previous  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  nature  of  them,  that  doubt  would  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
speech  lately  delivered  by  the  Bbhop  of  London  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  speech,  as  reported  in  the  limes  and  Ckromde^ 
is  given  below ; '  and  the  amount  of  the  Bishop's  assertion  and  con- 

I  The  Bishop  of  London  '*  hoped  that  the  Dean  and  Chi4>ter  would  neyer  allow  muh  a 
moDument  to  appear  in  the  Abbey.  In  common  justice  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  express  his  approbation  of  their  conduct.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
nearer  and  higher  interests  to  attend  to  than  the  national  taste — interests  connected  with 
the  national  religion.  If  Lord  Byron  had  in  his  works  attacked  I  he  Founder  of  our  reli- 
gion, and,  by  the  beauties  of  his  poetry,  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  advisers  of  youth, 
his  statue  did  not  deserre  a  place  in  the  temple  of  our  God.  It  was  with  pain  he  said  it, 
but  he  was  fully  bonie  out  by  passages  in  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  which  disqualified 
such  a  writer  f^m  having  his  statue  admitted  into  that  sacred  place.  His  noble  and 
learned  friend  [Lord  Brougham]  thought  that  LoM  Byron  was  entitled  to  a  statue  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  account  of  his  genius;  but  though  he  was  a  great  poet,  the 
placing  his  statue  there  would  be  an  eioimple  injurious  to  our  religion.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  compare  Lord  Byron  with  Shakspeare.  On  behalf  of  the  Church  he  expressed  his 
entire  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  refusal  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter— and  he  hoped 
they  would  adhere  to  it.  Genius  and  talent  were  not  refused  admission,  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  functionaries  of  the  Established  Church,  and  bound  to 
protect  an  established  religion,  not  to  confer  a  distinction  conferred  on  deceased  Chris- 
tians, upon  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Christianity." — The  Timea,  Sctturday,  1 5th  Jtmt. 

The  Chronicle  gave  the  following  report : — 

The  Bishop  of  London,— *' And  where  he  hoped  it  never  would  be  placed.  In 
common  justice  and  candour  he  must  express  his  approbation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
conduct.     They  felt  that  there  was  a  higher  interest  at  stake  than  the  national  taste ; 
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elusion  is,  that  Lord  Byron,  having  been  a  writer  against  .Christianity, 
is  not  worthy  of  having  a  monument  in  a  Christian  church.  Thb  b 
what  the  Bishop  says  ought,  in  candour  and  justice  to  the  church 
authorities,  to  be  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  the  exclusion.  The 
Bishop's  '^  candour "  shall  be  noticed  in  due  time.  Carried  a  little 
&rther,  this  sentiment,  call  it  what  we  please,  would  have  denied 
Christian  burial  to  the  poet.  We  know  that  a  zeal,  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  the  Bishop,  did  refuse  Christian  burial  to  the  professors  of  that 
art  by  which  poetry  is  made  most  popular  and  attractive.  *  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  clergy  of  Paris  for  closing  the  vaults  of  their  churches 
against  the  remains  of  dramatic  performers,  were  founded  on  the  pro- 
f^uieness  of  their  profession — ^but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  clergy 
of  Westminster  have  been  hitherto  more  tolerant  in  this  respect  than 
their  French  brethren.  The  remains  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  were  treated 
with  more  respect  than  those  of  Mile,  le  Couvreur.  That  celebrated 
English  actress  died  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1730.  '<  Her  corpse, 
elegantly  dressed,  was  carried  on  the  Tuesday  following  from  her  house 
in  Grosvenor  Street  to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  to  lie  in  state — whence, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Abbey,  the  pall 
being  supported  by  the  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Lord  Hervey,  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  B.  Doddington,  Charles  Hedges,  JEsq.,  Walter  Carey,  Esq.,  and 
Captain  Elliott,  her  eldest  son,  Arthur  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  being  chief 
mourner,  and  the  funeral  service  being  performed  by  the  senior  Pre- 
bendary then  resident."  Such  is  the  account  g^ven  of  Mrs.  Oldfield's 
funeral,^ — and  who  was  the  chief  mourner?  her  natural  son ;  and  who 
were  the  pall-bearers  ?  not  improbably  her  lovers — for  this  admirable 
actress  and  most  benevolent  woman  had  many  in  her  time. 

In  fact,  even  supposing  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  borne  out  in 
his  assertion  r^;arding  Lord  Byron,  which  may  safely  be  denied,  his 

they  felt  ibat  the  national  religion  was  at  stake.  They  did  not  institnte  a  captious 
inquiry  into  the  religion  of  Lord  Byron ;  they  went  only  by  the  evidence  which  the  Noble 
Lord  had  placed  in  his  works,  which  were  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  religion 
by  those  sophistries  which  would  warp  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  not  proof  against 
ihem.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  religion  had  been  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  but  he  would  put  the  insinuations  and  the  inuendos  of  Lord  Byron 
also  as  most  dangerous,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  disqualification  for  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  God  (hear,  hear).  Should  they  be  blamed  for  a  refusal  to  sdmit  to  the  sanctuary  one 
whose  ufe  had  been  passed  in  rq>robation  of  religion?  When  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  claimed  this  right  of  placing  this  statue  In  the  house  of  prayer,  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  find  that  Byron  had  the  same  right  to  have  his  statue  placed  there  as  the 
friends  of  religion  and  public  virtue,  who  in  their  writings  had  never  dropped  a  phrase  at 
yarianoe  with  religion.  He  was  sure  that  the  Noble  Lord  would  not  place  him  in  the 
same  class  as  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  He  again  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  refusal 
given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter — he  hoped  they  would  adhere  to  it,  and  that  they  would 
never  admit  into  the  sanctuary  the  statue  of  this  distinguished  man.  This  was  no  reflec- 
tion on  his  genius  as  a  poet,  or  on  his  talents— it  was  only  the  expression  of  feeling  that, 
as  persons  holding  high  office  in  the  Established  Church,  they  would  not  concur  in  giving 
the  highest  posthumous  honours  awarded  to  a  Christian,  to  one  who  was  practically  far 
from  a  Christian." 

'  Biographia  Britannica.     Article — Oldfield. 
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Lordship  will  establish  a  new  rule  if  he  succeeds  in  his  recent  attempt. 
For,  in  regard  to  famous  authors,  their  claim  to  sepulchral  honours  and 
monumental  notices  has,  in  our  country,  never  hitherto  been  decided  by 
reference  to  the  general  tendency  of  their  writings,  any  more  than  the 
private  morals  of  great  statesmen  and  commanders  have  ever  been 
inquired  into  previous  to  burying  them  in  Westminster  or  St  Paul's. 
This  may  be  shown  by  the  monuments  of  Westminster  Abbey  itself. 
Take  those  of  authors  to  be  seen  in  Poets'  Clomer,  properly  so  called, 
distinct  from  the  tombs  of  the  south  transept.  They  are  those  of  Dry- 
den,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Butler,  Milton  and  Gray,  Mason, 
ShadweU,  Prior,  Phillips,  St.  Evremond  and  Anstey.  At  least  half  of 
these  are  authors  of  works  which  no  careful  person  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  pupil.  But  was  either  of  these  refused  a  place  on  account 
of  the  tendency  of  hb  writings?  Yes — Milton — his  name  for  more 
than  half  a  century  after  his  death  was  excluded  from  the  Abbey  ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  a  singular  story,  with  reference  to  this  exclusion, 
which  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  such  matters  :— 
*^  When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of  Phillips,  in  which  he  was 
said  to  be  ^  sdi  AfUtono  secundus^*  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his 
opinion,  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the  walls  of  a  building  dedicated 
to  devotion.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded  him,  being  author  of  the  in- 
scription, permitted  its  reception;  and  such  has  been  the  change  of 
public  opinion,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  that 
I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a  statue  of  that  man  whose  name  I 
once  knew  considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." ' 

Public  opinion  has,  indeed,  changed — for  although  it  appears  the 
Bishop  of  London  has  one  precedent  in  his  favour,  it  is  one  which  he 
may  be  little  inclined  to  accept — it  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Milton 
whom  he  extols,  and  asks  indignantly,  whether  Byron  is  to  be  put  on 
the  same  rank  with  that  great  name.  Perhaps  neither  the  Bishop  nor 
Dr.  Ireland  might  be  proud  of  such  a  prototype — ^but  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Sprat  was,  in  his  day,  a  Bishop  and  a  Dean,  and  having 
been  a  poet,  though  only  **  a  twinkling  star,"  and  having  eulog^ised 
Cromwell,  as  one  whose 

"  Vestal  heat 
Was  kindled  from  above  alone," 

nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  religious  duty  could  surely  be  thought  to 
prompt  him  to  proscribe  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Latin 
Secretary  of  the  great  Protector.  Yet  the  judgment  of  Sprat  was 
reversed — and  who  knows  what  may  be  the  fate  of  this  second  pro- 
scription ? 

The  objection  made  to  Milton  did  not,  so  £Eir  as  we  know,  apply  to 

*  "  Lives  of  the  VoQUr-^MOton. 
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the  others  who  have  been  already  named.  There  was  nothing 
^'  detestable  "  in  the  obscenities  of  the  dramatists — ^in  the  scoffings  and 
raillery  of  Hudibras — ^nothing  to  "  pollute  the  walls  "  in  Prior,  nor  in 
the  dirty  double  meanings,  offensive  alike  to  modesty  and  to  religion, 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  that  very  small  author,*  to  whom  a  tablet, 
with  an  inscription  a  yard  long,  has  been  erected,  with  permission  of 
the  Dean,  by  whom  Byron  has  been  denied  a  place  amongst  the  poets. 
Nor  was  the  suspected  and  denounced  atheism  of  St.  Evremond  an 
objection  to  his  name  being  inscribed  upon  the  sacred  walls. 

But  let  us  take  the  greatest  of  all  the  great  names  of  the  Abbey. 
Are  there  any  religious  associations  connected  with  Shakspeare? — 
does  any  man  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  wonderful  works  with  his 
faith  enlivened  or  confirmed  ?  On  this  head  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dean  Ireland  himself: — ^^  How  is  it  to  be  wished,''  says  he,  in  his 
summary  of  Massinger's  Plays  (of  which  a  word  hereafter),  "that 
Shakspeare  had  been  thus — (t.  0.  '  without  profaneness '),  and  that  the 
extraordinary  power  with  which  he  impresses  both  good  and  evil 
sentiments  had  never  been  employed  in  loosening  the  reverence  of 
sacred  principles  in  the  mind  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  reader,  or 
in  teaching  other  men  of  genius  to  recommend  the  most  pernicious 
levity,  through  the  attractions  of  their  wit !  "  *  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Ireland,  or  Bishop  Blomfield  himself,  would  have 
been  bold  enough  to  exclude  Shakspeare  from  Westminster  Abbey  : — 
and  Dryden  too,  "  that  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine,"  was  it  any- 
thing but  his  vast  renown,  that  gave  him  a  grave  and  a  monument  in  a 
Protestant  Cathedral  ?  He  who  was  denounced  by  one  bishop  as  an 
atheist,  and  by  another  as  "  a  monster  of  immodesty  and  impurity  of 
all  sorts."  • — ^He  who  proclaimed  that, 

"  Priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same  ;'** 

and  "  whose  doubts  could  not  be  done,"  without  exchanging  what  he 
called  the  uninteUigible  nonsense  of  the  English  Church,  for  a  full  faith 
on  that  which  he  confessed  was  so  ^^  hard  to  flesh  and  blood/*  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  mystery.^ 

Bishop  Blomfield  is  scarcely  more  learned  than  Stillingfleet,'  nor  a 

»  Anstey,  Author  of  the  Bath  Guide. 

s  See  Giffbrd'8  Hassinger.     Edit  1813.    Vol.  iv.  p.  583. 

»  BarDet*8  Own  Times.     Vol.  i.  p.  378.     Edit.  1767. 

*  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

*  <*  The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood, 

But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood.*' — ffnid  and  Panther, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  this  "  grim  logician,"  as  Dryden  called  him,  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  affecting  lines  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry : — 

"  Be  Tengeance  wholly  left  to  power  divine,"  &c.  &c,  8cc. 

They  ore  in  the  Hind  and  Panther. 
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more  zealous  Christian  than  Burnet,  yet  such  was  their  opinion  of 
Dryden ;  but  it  did  not  exclude  him  from  Westminster  Abbey.  If, 
however,  the  same  spirit  which  has  passed  judgment  on  Byron,  had 
anathematised  Dryden  after  his  death,  his  dust  would  not  have  been 
held  sufficiently  sacred  for  that  holy  ground ;  nor  would  the  illustrious 
personage  who  raised  the  monument  to  the  poet  be  found  in  the  same 
sanctuary,  with  an  inscription  over  his  tomb,  proclaiming  his  doubts  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  his  courage  in  spite  of  those  doubts,  and  his 
confidence  in  6od.^ 

Take  another  instance :  of  all  very  celebrated  writers,  the  author  to 
whom  Dryden  left  the  care  of  his  fiune,  had,  almost  more  than  any 
other,  openly  ridiculed  and  parodied  not  only  the  phraseology  but  the 
essential  doctrines  of  holy  writ.  The  profaneness  of  Congreve  was  as 
strongly  condemned  in  his  own  time  as  it  could  be  at  this  momoit.* 
The  exposure  of  him  by  Jeremy  Collier  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  but  another  passage  from  that  indig^nant 
divine  sets  this  profaneness  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  the  one  quoted 
by  Johnson:  Here  it  is — ^'^Love  for  Love  will  give  us  a  further 
account  of  this  author's  proficiency  in  the  Scriptures.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  declares  himself  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  light ;  that 
he  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  that  his  word  is  truth. 
These  expressions  were  remembered  to  good  purpose.  For  Valentine, 
in  his  pretended  madness,  tells  Buckram  the  lawyer — ^I  am  truth — I 
AM  TRUTH — iMs  that  thofs  out  of  his  way  ? — /  am  truth  and  can  set  him 
right.  Now  a  poet  that  had  not  been  smitten  with  the  pleasure  of 
blaspiiemy,  would  never  have  furnished  phrensy  with  inspiration,  nor 
put  our  Saviour*s  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  madman." ' 

So  says  Collier,  and  says  truly:  a  more  monstrous  specimen  of 
pro&neness  cannot  be  imagined ;  yet  we  know  the  funeral  honours  paid 
to  that  favourite  dramatist.  His  corpse  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  and  when  it  was  carried  thence  into  Henry  Yllth's  Chapel, 
the  pall  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Wilmington,  the  Hon.  G.  B^keley,  and 
Brigadier-General  Churchill  [two  of  these  were  at  one  period  of 
their  lives  prime  ministers  of  England].  His  costly  monument 
records — 


Dubius  sed  non  improbus  vixi : 
Incertas  morior,  non  perturbatus  ; 
Humanum  est  nescire  et  emre. 

Deo  confido 
Omnipotenti,  BenerolentisBiino. 
Eds  entium  miserere  mei. 


This  is  on  the  tomb  of  Sheffield,  Doke  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  north  window  of 
HeniT  Viith's  chapel. 

*  Collier's  Profaneness  of  the  Stage,  chap.  11. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  CONGREVE, 
Dyed  JAN  y*  19  th  1728  Aged  56  And  was  biiried  near  this  place,  To  whose 
most  Yalueable  Memory  this  Mont7MKKT  is  Sett  up  by  Henbietta  Dutchess 
of  Mablbobough  as  a  mark  how  dearly  She  remembers  the  happiness  and 
Honour  She  enjoyed  in  the  Sincere  Friendshipp  of  so  worthy  and  Honest  a 
Man,  Whose  Virtue  Candour  and  Witt  gained  him  the  love  and  Esteem  of 
the  present  Age  and  whose  Writings  will  be  the  Admiration  of  the  Future. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  Congreve  to  show  that  the 
claims  to  Westminster  Abbey  have  hitherto  been  founded  not  on  the 
piety — ^not  on  the  morality — ^not  on  the  general  good  tendency,  but  on 
the  fione,  the  recognised  genius  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Ireland  himself 
had  recently  been  installed  Dean,  when  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
dramatists  closed  his  mortal  career,  and  he  did  not  reftise  to  place  that 
great  writer  and  orator  by  the  side  of  Johnson  and  at  the  feet  of 
Shakspeare's  statue.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself  performed  the 
funersd  service  over  the  remains  of  an  ailthor,  whose  works,  though 
free  from  the  vices  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  single  incentive  to  piety  or  virtue,  and  whose  life,  to  speak 
charitably,  could  hardly  be  thought  fit  for  imitation. 

Something  may  be  &irly  added  in  respect  to  Dr.  Ireland  himself: 
he  is,  like  Byron,  gone  to  his  last  account,  and  nothing  shall  be  said  of 
him  to  g^ve  pain  to  those  who  hold  him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
He  was  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  pious  man ;  yet  his  chief  literary  labour 
was  scarcely  one  in  which  a  church  dignitary  might  have  been  expected 
to  engage.  Indeed  the  assistance  given  to  Mr.  Gifibnl,  in  editing  the 
plays  of  Massinger,  by  Dr.  Ireland,  was  thought  by  the  Doctor  himself 
to  require  some  ezplimation ;  and  this  explanation,  he  says,  ^*  is  short 
and  simple :"  the  editor  having  already  resolved  ^^  on  the  publication, 
and  prepared  the  text  for  the  press,  requested  of  me  a  revision  of  those 
plays,  and  such  observations  as  the  active  discharge  of  professional 
duties  would  allow  me  to  bestow  on  them."  In  other  words  Dr. 
Ireland  revised  Massinger's  plays,  because  Mr.  Giffbrd  asked  him  to  do 
so.  Now,  if  a  very  strict  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  labours  and 
amusements  of  a  clergyman,  the  revision  of  licentious  plays,  or  indeed 
of  any  plays,  will  not  be  thought  a  fitting  labour  nor  a  fitting  amuse- 
ment for  a  divine;  and  the  excuse  for  such  employment,  however 
<<  short  and  simple,''  is  just  worth  nothing — ^it  is  no  excuse  at  all. 

But  it  seems  Dr.  Ireland  found  in  Massinger,  in  spite  of  ^'the 
licentiousness  which  too  frequently  appears  in  his  plays,''  a  '^  consoling 
attention  to  moral  consequences ;"  and  more  consoling  still,  *^  happily 
his  loose  dialogue  is  ill  managed."  And,  as  a  set-off  against  his  licen- 
tiousness, one  praise  remains  for  Massinger ;  for,  says  Dr.  Ireland,  '^  I 
write  it  with  heartfelt  satis^tion — he  is  entirely  without  profaneness ;'" 

*  See  Dr.  Ireland*8  Summary  at  the  end  of  the  12th  Tolume  of  Gifibrd^s  Massinger, 
p.  583.     Edition  1813. 
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and  then  follows  the  condemnation  of  Shakspeare,  which  has  been 
before  quoted.  That  profaneness  b  not  a  vice  of  Massinger  may  be 
quite  true;  and  yet  he  has  put  impieties  into  the  mouth  of  a  bad 
man,  which  tlie  Dr.  is  obliged  to  overlook  as  being  in  character.  Dr. 
Ireland,  in  the  course  of  his  holiday  task,  had  to  ponder  over  the 
obscene  sophistries  and  foOl  self-<M)nfessions  of  the  hero  of  Massinger's 
Unnatural  Combat,  which  he  thought  might  be  safely  sent  into  the 
world,  if  accompanied  with  the  following  comment : — "  This  wretched 
attempt  of  Maleforte  (a  Christian  at  least  in  name)  to  palliate  or 
defend  his  meditated  crime  by  the  example  of  fubulous  deities,  men 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  beasts,  is  a  just  and  striking  picture  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  a  mind  resolved  on  guilt  ministers  to 
its  own  deception.  This,  in  Scripture  phraseology,  is  called  ^  hard- 
ening the  heart,'  and  seems  to  be  the  last  stage  of  human  depra- 
vity.'' ' 

If  this  serves  for  Maleforte,  it  may  serve  for  Lucifer — ^it  may  serve 
for  Cain ;  and  Byron  has  nothing  which  wants  such  an  excuse  more 
than  the  loud  ravings  of  Massinger's  dramatic  monster. 

"  What  'b  left  to  do,  then  ?  I  '11  accuse  my  fate, 
That  did  not  fashion  me  for  nobler  ends  ; 
For  if  those  stars,. cross  to  me  in  my  birth, 
Had  not  denied  their  prosperous  influence  to  it. 
With  peace  of  conscience,  like  to  innocent  men, 
I  might  have  ceased  to  be — and  not  as  now 
To  curse  my  being." 

On  saying  which,  or  for  saying  which,  he  is  killed  by  a  flash  of  lights 
ning ;  but  sudden  death  is  mild  to  the  punishment  of  Lucifer  or  Cain  ; 
and  if  an  attention  to  moral  consequences  redeems  these  extravagances, 
that  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fictions  of  Byron,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Massinger.  Be  it  remembered,  that  no  charge  is  meant  to  be 
brought  here  against  Dr.  Ireland  for  having  assisted  in  diffusing  the 
impurities  of  Massinger — for  having  devoted  his  learned  leisure  to 
expounding  the  '^  Parliament  of  Love  "  and  the  '^  Unnatural  Combat :" 
all  the  inference  meant  to  be  drawn  is,  that  a  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  had  indulged  in  such  pursuits,  need  not  have  had  his  piety  shocked 
by  the  productions  of  Byron.  The  editor,  William  Giffbrd,  and  his 
coadjutor,  the  reviser  of  Massinger,  John  Ireland,  both  repose  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Both  are  well  worthy  of  that  distinction  ;  but 
the  difference  between  the  layman  and  the  divine  is  this :  the  latter 
refused  to  admit  the  monument  of  Byron  into  Westminster  Abbey — 
the  former  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  that  monument,  and  from 
the  bed  from  which  he  scarcely  rose  (for  he  died  afler  a  long  illness  in 

*  Note  to  Scene  xi.  Act  v.  of  Unnatural  Combat 
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the  same  year),  desired  Mr.  Murray  to  convey  his  wishes  to  him  who 
originated  the  undertaking.^ 

It  is  no  d^radation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
better  judge  of  the  tendency  of  any  writing  than  was  Mr.  Gifford :  it 
is  not  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  prelate,  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
better  man,  nor  a  more  pious  man,  nor  a  greater  fHend  of  the  church 
establishment  than  was  Mr.  Gifford.  Yet  that  Mr.  Gifford  did  not  see 
in  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  what  Bishop  Blomfield  sees  in  them  is 
quite  clear ;  and  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  whether  the  Bishop  is  justi- 
fied in  the  charge  he  has  brought  against  these  works. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  collect  from  the  reports  of  the  Bishop's  speech 
the  exact  expressions  used  by  liim ;  according  to  one  of  the  reports  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  Bishop  was  denouncing  Anacharsis  Cloots, 
the  impious  madman,  who  declared  himself  the  personal  enemy  of  the 
Founder  of  our  religion — for  the  Bishop's  words  go  almost  to  that 
extent — but  without  supposing  him  to  have  been  quite  so  intemperate 
as  thus  reported,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  from  all  the  reports  and  the 
comments  made  on  the  speech  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Lovelace,  that 
the  expression  used  amounted  to  a  charge  against  Lord  Byron  of  being 
an  anti-Christian  writer. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  an  author,  however  famous,  and  of  what- 
ever genius,  whose  writings  could  be  fairly  said  to  be  systematically 
directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  religion,  ought  not  to  be 
held  up  to  the  esteem  and  imitation  of  posterity  in  a  temple  devoted  to 
Christian  worship,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other  national  repository.  The 
huge  monument  to  David  Hume  is,  perhaps,  too  ostentatious  even  for 
the  Calton  Hill,  but  it  would  have  been  g^evously  misplaced  in  a 
church.  The  Bishop,  according  to  one  report,  seems  to  have  desig- 
nated Byron  as  a  writer  of  much  the  same  pernicious  tendency  as  an- 
other great  historian,  not  Hume,  but  Gibbon.  Now,  is  this  so  ?  That 
passages  of  an  objectionable  tendency  may  be  found  in  his  voluminous 
writings — that  sacred  subjects  have,  at  least  in  one  of  his  poems,  been 
treated  with  an  offensive  levity,  must  be  admitted,  but  that  the  general 
scope  and  tendency  of  his  poems  are  such  as  to  justify  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  London,  may  be  safely  denied.  It  is  very  possible, 
that  a  reader  may  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  poems  a  better  or 
a  happier  man — the  same  may  be  said  of  other  authors,  against  whom 
no  charge  of  infidelity  was  ever  made.     Some  very  good  Christians 

»  This  is  the  letter. 

<<  Albemarle  Street,  MarQh  2,  1826. 
^    '*  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Gifford  has  requested  me  to  inform  you  that  he  consents,  with  the 
^eatest  satisfaction,  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  the>Committee  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron.     Mr.  Gifford  is  too  ill  to  converse  or  dictate, 
and  he  hopes,  therefore,  you  will  excuse  this  mode  of  communicating  with  you,  by, 

"  Dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 
"  John  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq."  "  John  Murray. 
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have,  in  the  tendeDcy  of  their  works,  been  immoral  writers — some  very 
good  Christians  liave  taken  a  very  gloomy  view  of  human  nature — ^was 
any  man  ever  made  happier  by  reading  Basselas,  or  better  by  reading 
Pamela,  or  even  Clarissa  ?  Even  the  g^reat  poem,  professedly  written 
to  ''justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  has  been  considered  not  friendly 
to  revelation ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  t^idency  of  any  of 
Pope's  works  may  be  strictly  called  Christian.  It  might,  doubtless, 
have  been  wished,  that  no  such  irr^;ularities  as  are  to  be  found  in  ''  the 
Yiftion  of  Judgment,"  for  example,  had  blonished  Lord  Byron's  works ; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  give  an  anti-Cluistian  character  to  his 
works  generally.  The  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Man- 
fred, or  Cain,  or  Lucifer — of  any  bad  man,  or  any  evil  spirit,  are,  of 
course,  to  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  speaker, — they 
are  purely  dramatic  One  of  the  complaints  against  Milton  was,  that 
he  made  Satan  the  hero  of  his  poem.  And  if  Dr.  Blomfield  had  written 
the  Prometheus,  instead  of  merely  editing  that  noble  drama,  he  might 
have  been  made  answerable  for  the  impieties  of  the  cliained  but  indo- 
mitable Titan.' 

It  is  only  when  the  author  must  be  considered  as  giving  his  own 
opinions,  that  is,  when  he  makes  reflections  in  his  own  character,  that 
he  is  responsible  for  them.  Lord  Byron  is  not  to  be  tried  by  a  half 
serious  trifle,  written  as  a  parody  of  a  poem,  which  he  himself  consi- 
dered open  to  the  charge  of  impiety — not  by  the  Virion  of  Judgment, 
nor  by  dramas  purely  imaginative.  iVb,  try  him  by  that  which  he 
described  as  the  longest  and  most  thoughtful  of  his  poems :  try  him  by 
Childe  Harold ;  but  even  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
by  the  plan  of  Childe  Harold,  the  hero  is  described  as  an  excee^ngly 
fiuilty  personage— 

"  The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  " — 

and  that  the  feelings  of  that  personage,  though  the  natural  result  of 
early  indulgence  and  vicious  education,  are  appropriate  indeed  to  the 
hero,  but  not  such  as  the  autlior  would  choose  to  have  identified  witli, 
and  to  pass  for,  his  own.  Lord  Byron  repeatedly  disclaimed  any  such 
inference,  and  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  persevere  in  it,  although  it 
may  be  true  that  some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  found  between  the 
feigned  wanderer  and  the  actual  poet 

''  With  respect  to  religion,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore, 

Scena  VI, 
Scena  VII. 
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'^  can  I  never  convince  you  that  I  have  no  such  opinions  as  the  cha- 
racters in  that  drama,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  everybody  ?  yet 
they  are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in  Goethe's  Faust  (which  are  ten 
time^i  hardier),  and  not  a  whit  more  bold  than  those  of  Milton's  Satan. 
My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run  away  with  me— like  all  imaginative 
men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character  while  I  draw  it, 
but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from  the  paper — ^I  am  no  enemy  to 
religion — but  the  contrary." ' 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  whatever  the  author's  real  opinions  were, 
he  is  to  be  judged  by  those  which  he  has  delivered,  when  speaking  in 
his  own  person — and  this  is  true — nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  in  certain 
verses,  even  in  Childe  Harold,  there  are  doubts  expressed,  which  must 
be  painful  to  the  sincere  and  deeply  convinced  Christian.  But  they 
are  no  more  than  doubts — they  approach  not  in  the  least  to  a  decided 
denial  of  belief  in  Revelation.  There  is  no  scoffing,  no  unseemly  rail- 
lery ;  and  as  to  the  scepticism  of  the  first  stanzas  of  the  second  canto, 
so  often  complained  of,  surely  these  fine  verses  dose  with  the  hope,  if 
not  with  the  sure  and  certain  hope,  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

*'  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
"  A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
"  To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
"  And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore — 
**  How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
"  With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ; 
"  To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ; 
**  Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveaVd  to  sight ; 
''  The  Bactrian — Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right !  ** 


*  Life  by  Moore,  toI.  i.  p.  552.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  indines  to  the  Catholic 
fiiith — an  indination  which  might  have  found  favour  for  him  with  more  than  one  Bishop. 
This  is  in  a  confidential  letter,  in  which  he  adds,  speaking  of  Mr.  Shelley,  for  whom  he 
felt  a  high  and  just  esteem,  **  With  his  speculative  opinions,  I  have  nothing  in  common, 
nor  desire  to  hare."  This  may  be  a  good  opportunity  of  contradicting  a  monstrous 
fiction,  in  regard  to  Lord  Byron's  designation  of  that  gentleman,  in  terms  which  might 
indicate  his  own  indifference  on  religious  subjects.  It  has  been  told  in  a  book,  that 
Byron,  seeing  Shelley's  name  written  in  the  Traveller's  Book,  at  an  inn,  near  Chamouni, 
wrote  opposite  to  it  in  Greek  **  Atheist— and  Philanthropist." — The  fiict  is  just  the 
reverses-Shelley's  name  was  written  there— and  the  words  mentioned  were  written  oppo- 
site to  it;  but  Lord  Byron,  on  seeing  them,  said — **This  is  very  foolish— do  vou  not 
think  I  shall  do  Shelley  a  service,  by  scratching  them  out?**  and  he  did  scratch  them 
out,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  these  renuurks.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  chose  to 
judge  **  Cain  to  be  one  of  those  works,  in  which  no  copyright  could  be  claimed ;"  (on  the 
principle,  as  Johnson  said,  that  *<  your  rotten  sheep  are  mine.")  On  which  Lord  Byron 
wrote,  **  I  saw  the  Chancellor's  report  in  a  French  paper.  Pray,  why  don't  they  prose- 
cute the  translator  of  Lucretius,  or  the  original  with  its 

Primus  m  orbe  deos  fecit  titnor* 
or — TuiUttm  religio  potuit  sttadere  maiorum.** 

Letter  to  Mr.  Murray — Life  of  Byron,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 


*  This  first  line,  though  often  given  to  Lucretius,  is  from  Petronius. 
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And  in  tbe  thnd  canto  he  has  this  more  posidre  confesBioo  of  fiuth  : 
speaking  of  the  sool: — 

"  And  when  it  shall  survive — as  ib  oub  trust, 
•*  Twin  be  to  be  forgiTen,  or  snfier  wbst  is  just.*** 

It  is  admitted,  that  in  his  smaDer  poems,  phrases  and  images  may  occa- 
sionallj,  though  rarely  be  foond,  which  an  habitual  respect  for  religion 
would  have  taoght  him  to  avoid.  Bot  the  writings  of  a  man  are  to  be 
judged  like  the  man  himself — not  by  particular  passages — not  by  pick- 
ing oat  a  fiuilt  here  and  a  fimlt  there,  and  combining  them  in  one  mass 
of  defimnity ;  bot  by  looking  at  the  whole  effect,  by  settii^  off  tbe 
good  against  the  bad,  by  considering  the  general  intention  and  resulL 
In  this  way  the  human  creature  and  his  works  are  to  be  judged — ^in  this 
way,  we  may  humbly  hope,  they  will  be  tried  by  the  merciful  Judge  of 
all  mankinds 

It  may  be  presumption,  even  for  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  Lord  Byron,  to  say  what  were  his  real  opinions  on  this  most 
importaot  of  all  subjects ;  but  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Moore  appears  to  have 
arrived  at  a  fair  conclusion  in  deciding  that,  if  he  had  no  certain  con- 
viction in  favour  of  Revelation,  so  he  had  no  certain  conviction  against 
it.  The  pious  author  of  the  Analogy  has  well  remarked : — **  With 
regard  to  Christianity,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  middle, 
between  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  satis&ction  of  the 
contrary.  The  middle  state  of  mind  between  these  two,  consists  in  a 
serious  apprehension  that  it  may  be  true,  joined  with  doubt  whether  it 
beso.*'« 

Perhaps  this  well  describes  Lord  Byron's  state  of  mind,  although 
he  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  strict  obligations  under 
which,  according  to  the  same  author,  he  was  laid  by  those  apprehen- 
sions of  the  truth  of  religion.  That  he  was  not  a  decided  unbeliever, 
and  that  no  decided  unbelief  can  be  inferred  from  his  works,  may  be 
affirmed  in  spite  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Fortunately,  the  Bishop's  view  of  this  matter  has  not  been  taken  by 
others,  whose  combined  authority  may  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  hi^ 
single  authority.  Had  Lord  Byron  been  such  a  writer  as  the  Bishop 
declares  him  to  have  been,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  those  who  are  found 
amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  monumental  statue,  and  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Committee  formed  to  promote  that  object,  would 
have  lent  the  authority  of  their  great  names  to  honour  and  perpetuate 

^  See  also  the  extracts  from  his  Journal  [vol.  vi.  p.  25d,  edit.  1832.  Life  and  Works 
of  Bjrron,  by  Moore]  where  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  left  without  doubt. 
Mis  words  are,  **  I  have  oflen  been  inclined  to  materialism  in  philosophy,  but  could  never 
bear  its  Introduction  into  Christianity j  which  appears  to  me  essentially  founded  upon  the 
sou/.  For  this  reason  Priestley's  Christian  Materialism  always  struck  me  as  deadly." — 
[1855.] 

'  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature.     Page  603.     Edition  1785.     Conclusion. 
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his  memory  ?  The  list  of  the  Committee  and  subscribers  is  subjoined ; 
aud  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  each  of  the  former  gave  his  deliberate 
consent  in  writing  to  the  originators  of  the  subscription,  for  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  formed  amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  public 
meeting.  Let  us  see  who  were  the  Committee  and  the  subscribers. 
They  were  men  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  belong- 
ing not  to  one  particular  sect  of  politicians,  but  to  all  parties.  Here 
are  their  names : — 


SUBSCRIBERS  AND  COMMITTEE. 


Adair,    Right    Hon.    Sir    Robert,     j 

G.C.B.  . 

Alvanley,  Lord.  ' 

Ashburton,  Lord. 
D'Aguilar,  Lieut.-ColoneL 
Attwhich,  Rev.  G. 
Baillie,  I>Etvid,  Esq. 
Bankes,  W.  J.,  Esq. 
Bathe,  Sir  James  de,  Bart. 
Bedford,  Duke  of. 
Bowles,  Rev.  William  Lisle. 
Bruce,  Michael,  Esq. 
Byng,  Hon.  Frederick. 
Cato,  James,  Esq. 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stratford, 

G.C.B. 
Clare,  Earl  of. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Constant,  Mons.  Benjamin. 
Cowper,  Earl. 
Dacre,  Lord. 
Davison,  James,  Esq. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  K.G. 
Denman,    Lord,    Chief   Justice   of 

England. 
Dickson,  Stephen,  Esq. 
Dover,  Lord. 
Dudley,  Earl  of. 
Egerton,  Lord  Francis. 
Ellice,  Right  Hon.  Edward. 
Finden,  Ed.,  Esq. 
Foster,  C.W.,  Esq. 
Galignani,  Messieurs. 
Gififord,  William,  Esq. 
Goethe,  W.  J.  Von  (Weimar). 
Graham,  Sir  Sandford,  Bart. 
Hobhouse,    Right    Hon.  Sir   John, 

Bart. 


Holland,  Lord. 

Hope,  Thomas,  Esq. 

DTsraeli,  J.,  Esq. 

Jersey,  Earl  of. 

Jersey,  Countess  of. 

Jeffrey,  Lord. 

Jeremie,  John,  Esq. 

Joy,  H.  H.,  Esq. 

Eemble,  Charles,  Esq. 

Elinnaird,  Hon.  Douglas. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  K.G. 

Leake,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

Leigh,  Chandos,  Esq. 

Low,  P.,  Esq. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  Esq. 

Luttrell,  Henry,  Esq. 

Lyndhurst,  Lady. 

Mackintosh,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  G.C.B. 

Methuen,  Lord. 

Merivale,  J.  H.,  Esq. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Murray,  John,  Esq. 

Normanby,  Marquis  of. 

Nugent,  Lord. 

Osborne,  Lord  Sidney. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  Bart. 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  W:  Yates. 

Philipps,  I.,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Pigott,  L.,  Esq. 

Pigott,  Mrs. 

Powlett,  Lady  Caroline. 

Rancliffe,  Lord. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  Esq. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  A.,  P.R.A. 

Sligo,  Marquis  of. 
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Wall,  G.  Baring,  Esq. 
Weir,  R.,  Esq. 
Wildman,  Lieut-Colcmel. 
WilliamB,  Owen,  Esq.' 


1 1 


Smith,  James,  Esq. 
Smith,  Martin,  Esq. 
Stanhope,  Hon.  Col.  Leicester. 
Trevanion,  J.  B.,  Esq. 
Vincent,  W.  H.,  E8<|, 

Mr.  Gifford's  assent  has  already  been  mentioned, — his  name  is  not 
found  in  the  published  list,  only  because  he  died  before  the  subscription 
was  announced  to  the  public.  He  was  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of 
our  English  literary  characters  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  zealous 
attachment  to  one  great  party  in  the  state,  and  to  the  Church  establish- 
ment. With  Mr.  Gifibid  was  also  found  the  accomplished  gaitlenuuii 
who,  at  that  time,  might  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  other  great 
party,  in  politics  and  literature — ^there  was  found  Lord  Jeffrey,  the 
object,  be  it  remembered,  of  Lord  Byron's  early  invective,  and  the 
author  of  the  most  severe  criticism  on  Lord  Byron's  dramatic  writings 
that  ever  appeared.  But  Lord  Jeffrey  concluded  that  criticism  with 
these  words,  these  Christian  words  : — "  We  have  already  said,  and  we 
deliberately  repeat,  that  we  have  no  notion  that  Lord  Byron  had  any 
mischievous  intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  acquit  him  of 
any  wish  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  happiness  of  his  readers :"' 
— and  Lord  Jeffrey  most  readily  became  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  has  very  recently  acquiesced  in  their  proceedings. 

In  that  list  were  found  his  generous  rivals,  whose  &me  for  a  time  he 
almost  eclipsed,  Rog^ers,*  and  Campbell,  and  Moore,  and  there  also 

1  Upwards  of  fifty  of  these  are  membera  of  the  Committee. 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February,  1822.  The  article  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  selection  made  by  Lord  Jeffrey  of  his  contributions  to  that  journal. 

*  The  subjoined  lines  by  this  excellent  person  form  a  contrast  not  unifoyoun^e  to  tiw 
poety  with  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

" He  is  now  at  rest : 

And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike 
Now  dull  in  death.     Tes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone- 
Gone  like  a  star  that  througn  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost, — in  his  eccentric  curve 
Dazzling,  perplexing.     Yet  thy  heart,  methinks. 
Was  generous,  noble, — noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  senrile.     If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regrett^ — oft— as  many  know. 
None  more  than  1 :  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations :  and  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert, — 
Thy  wiiii  accomplish'd,  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  has  caught  eternal  fire, 
Dying  in  Greece — and  in  a  cause  so  glorious. 

Thou  art  gone ; 

And  he  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
Oh,  let  him  pause :  for  who  among  us  all 
Tried  as  thou  wert— even  from  thy  earliest  years 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy, — 

Tried 
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the  most  marveUous,  and  the  most  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
most  scrupulous  and  careful  of  all  modem  writers — the  great  Walter 
Scott  himself,  whose  peculiar  praise  it  is,  that  in  a  branch  of  literature 
most  liable  to  be  tainted  with  levity,  and  in  all  his  hundred  volumes,  not 
one  sentence,  not  one  word  is  to  be  found  which  piety  would  wish  to  blot.^ 

And  this  good  man — this  religious  man — when  applied  to  for  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  replied  in  terms  of  which  nothing  need  be  said — 
they  speak  for  themselves.     His  first  letter  runs  thus — 
"  Smj  **  Edinburgh,  27th  January  [1826]. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  that  personal  business  of  my  own,  though 
involving  a  considerable  part  of  my  fortune,  should  have  prevented  me 
for  a  single  post  from  replying  to  your  very  interesting  communi- 
cation. I  will  be  most  happy  to  contribute  anything  in  my  power,  to 
show  the  high  veneration  I  entertained  for  Lord  Byron's  brilliant 
genius,  and  deep  sense  I  entertain  for  the  friendship  with  which  he 
regarded  me. 

"  I  have  just  accomplished  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  I  alluded  to, 
under  conditions  which  will  greatly  limit  my  power  of  doing  what  last 
month  I  would  clieerfully  have  done  in  such  a  case,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  not,  I  think,  be  fitting  that  my  name  should  stand  amongst  the 
Committee.  But  I  put  myself  in  your  hands  as  to  this,  only  saying 
that,  though  my  subscription  must  be  in  proportion  to  my  power, 
rather  than  my  inclination,  if  there  is  anything  else,  in  which  I  could 
be  of  the  slightest  use,  whether  I  am  one  of  the  Committee  or  not,  it 
will  give  me  the  highest  pleasure. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  with  respect, 
'^  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

«*  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.  M.P."  "  WALTER  ScOTT." 

After  many  months,  a  list  of  those  who  had  consented  to  be  on  the 
Conmiittee  was  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  it  in  the  following  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  : — 

''  Sib, — I  am  honoured  with  your  letter,  and  am  much  gratified 
by  the  society  in  which  my  name  is  introduced  in  the  inclosed  list.  I 
hope,  among  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  judge 
and  decide,  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  The  natural  wish, 
perhaps,  would  be  for  a  statue  in  Westminster,  and  though  I  am  aware 
difificulties  might  occur,  yet,  perhaps,  with  management,  they  might  be 

Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame, 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek, 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine 
Her  charmed  cup^ah,  who  amongst  us  all 
Could  say,  he  had  not  err*d  as  much  or  more  ?  '* 

*  At  an  entertainment  given  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
at  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  present,  the  Bishop  proposed  the  health  of  the  great  writer 
pretty  much  in  the  terms  above  used. 

VOL.  I.  2    N 
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overcome.  Byron  ought  to  be  in  his  living  form  along  with  the  great 
and  glorious  of  the  isle,  who  reign  so  many  centuries  after  their  death ; 
and  I  should  [hope]  the  guardians  of  that  asylum  would  not  fix  their 
attention  on  speculative  error  and  levities,  but  consider  the  quantity  of 
genius  of  which  Britain  is  prematurely  deprived,  and  the  real  character 
of  the  individual,  though  it  was  not  always  that  which  was  most  osten- 
sible. But  whatever  the  Committee  may  determine  on  will  be  agree- 
able to  me,  and  I  will  only  be  glad  to  be  considered  as  one  who  takes 
peculiar  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged,  humble  Servant, 

•«  Edinburgh,  6  December,  1826."  "  WalteE  Soott. 

Such  were  the  privately  expressed  sentiments  and  wishes  of  this 
great  man  in  regard  to  placing  Lord  Byron's  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  but  he  had  already  paid  a  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet — a  tribute  more  precious,  more  enduring,  than  that  marble 
which  he  hoped  would  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  which 
Bishop  Blomfield  hopes  will  never  be  admitted  there.  Not  long  after 
the  news  of  Lord  Byron's  death  reached  England,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
addressed  to  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  that  beautiful  sketch 
which  has  since  been  transferred  to  his  collected  works,  and  which — 
after  using  these  words — 

"  we  are  not,  however,  Byron's  apologists,  for  now,  alas !  he  needs 
none.  Hb  excellences  will  now  be  universally  acknowledged ;  and 
his  &ults,  let  us  hope  and  believe,  not  remembered  in  his  epitaph :" — 

concludes  with  reflections  which  may  be  reconmiended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Christian  bishop : — 

"  With  a  strong  feeling  of  awftd  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject. Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as  upon  our  most 
idle  employments,  and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn  and  gratifying,  that  he 
foimd  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune, 
and  hazarding  his  life,  in  behalf  of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by 
their  past  glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  suflering  under  the  yoke  of  a 
heathen  oppressor.  To  the  honour  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  repaid 
with  warm  gratitude  the  wise  and  disinterested  zeal  with  which  they 
beheld  him  undertake  their  cause.  Had  he  remained  to  uphold  their 
banner,  it  had  not,  perhaps,  been  in  the  present  danger  of  sinking 
under  their  own  disunion,  rather  than  the  force  of  their  barban>us 
enemies.  Greece  and  the  world,  however,  were  to  be  deprived  of  this 
remarkable  man ;  and  surely,  to  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for  freedom 
and  humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atonement  for 
the  blackest  crimes,  may  in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate  greater 
follies  than  ever  exaggerated  calunmy  has  propagated  against  Byron." ' 

»  Prose  writings  of  Sir  W.  Scott.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  343.     Edition  1834. 
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And  twenty  years  after  this  comes  Bishop  Blomfield,  and,  from  the 
holy  bench  of  the  British  House  of  Peers,  denounces  Lord  Byron  as  an 
assailant  of  Christ,  and  hopes  no  monument  to  his  memory  may  ever 
be  found  in  Westminster  Abbey  I !  I 

In  the  list  of  the  Committee  will  be  found  the  name  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  Lord  Byron's  Continental  contemporaries — and  when 
Groethe  was  applied  to  on  the  subject,  his  answer  was : — ' 

"  Weimar,  3rd  April,  1826. 
*'  I  cannot  but  feel  warmly  sensible  to  your  flattering  proposal  to 
add  my  name  to  the  honourable  Committee  of  gentlemen  who  are 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
your  excellent  departed  countryman ;  for  by  no  one  can  a  higher 
admiration  of  his  extraordinary  genius  be  felt  than  by  myself.  I 
accept,  therefore,  worthy  Sir,  with  the  most  lively  gratitude,  the 
proffered  compliment,  and  I  beg  you  will  express  these  my  sentiments 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  originated  the  undertaking.  It  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  informed  of  its  progress,  as  my  warm  sympathy 
will  attend  it  to  its  completion." 

This  g^reat  writer  was  aware  of  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised 
against  Lord  Byron ;  but  he  had  not,  it  seems,  calculated  on  the  per- 
severing zeal  which  was  to  keep  it  alive  for  twenty  years,  for  he  wrote 
then,  and  published  what  he  wrote : — 

^^  At  present  we  can  only  console  ourselves  by  the  conviction  that 
his  country  will,  at  last,  recover  from  that  violence  of  invective  and 
reproach,  which  has  been  so  long  raised  against  him,  and  will  learn  to 
understand  that  the  dross  and  lees  of  the  age  and  the  individual,  out  of 
which  even  the  best  have  to  elevate  themselves,  are  but  perishable  and 
transient,  while  the  wonderful  glory  to  which  he,  in  the  present  and 
through  all  future  ages,  has  elevated  his  country,  will  be  as  boundless 
in  its  splendour,  as  it  is  incalculable  in  its  consequences.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  nation  which  can  boast  of  so  many  great 
names,  will  class  Btbon  amongst  those  through  whom  she  has  acquired 
such  glory."* 

In  the  same  list  with  Giflbrd  and  Jeflrey,  and  Scott,  and  Goethe, 
with  Rogers,  with  Campbell,  and  with  Moore,  may  be  seen,  men,  not 
only  of  the  highest  station  and  the  purest  character,  but  who  have  filled 
the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  were  by  their  very  position  the 
guardians,  as  it  were,  of  the  religion  of  the  land.  From  these  the 
nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  day,  some  of  them  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  others  fortunately  preserved  to  their  country,  one  eminent  per- 
sonage may  be  selected  for  special  remark.  He  was  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  Member  for  the  University  of 

*  Extracted  translation  of  a  letter  from  Goethe  to  the  late  Honourable  Douglas 
Kinnaird. 

•  Life  by  Moore,  p.  594  of  last  edition. 
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Oxford — he  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  Lord  Byron;  he  had  numbered  the  fiunous 
Poet  amongst  the  admirers  of  his  parliamentary  prowess ;  but  neither 
early  associations,  nor  the  praises  of  genius,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
would  have  induced  him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  character 
to  an  anti-Christian  writer.  It  is  mcNrally  impossible  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  presiding  officially  over  the  morals  and  good  conduct  of  the 
country,  and  the  representative  of  the  most  important  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  world,  should  have  publicly  done  honour  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Byron,  by  subscribing  to  this  monument,  if  he  had  enter- 
tained the  same  opinion  of  the  Poet,  as  that  declared  by  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Another  eminent  man  was  on  the  list  of  the  Committee  when  it  was 
first  published.  Lord  Dudley  was  Secretary  of  State — and  of  hb  cha- 
racter as  r^^rds  the  pciint  in  question,  it  may  be  decisive  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  a  learned  person,  now  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Dr. 
Blomiield.  Bishop  Coplestone  says  of  his  deceased  friend  and  pupil : — 
''  It  would,  however,  be  almost  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to  state  as 
the  result  of  my  own  unvarying  experience,  that  a  deep  and  awful  sense 
of  religion  formed  one  ingredient  of  his  character,  together  with  a 
hatred  of  profaneness  in  those  who  professed  outwardly  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity." '  But  with  this  "  deep  and  awful  sense  of  religion" — with 
this  "  hatred  of  pro&neness,''  Lord  Dudley  was  one  of  the  subscribes 
and  Committee  for  raising  a  monumental  statue  to  Lord  Byron.  Would 
he  have  been  so  if  he  had,  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  r^farded  him  as 
an  anti-Christian  writer  ?  The  same  question  may  be  asked  in  regard 
to  others  upon  the  list,  notoriously  of  the  strongest  religious  convictions 
— neither  admiration  for  genius — nor  the  dazzling  splendour  of  great 
fame — ^nor  candour,  nor  generosity — ^nor  charity  itself,  would  have 
induced  such  men  to  place  the  statue  of  a  notorious  infidd 

"  Where  the  dead 
Are  hononred  by  the  nations.** 

Authority  does  not  decide  everything  in  these  questions,  but  it  passes 
for  something ;  and,  though  a  prelate  may  be  supposed  a  more  compe- 
tent judge  than  almost  any  single  layman,  yet  his  authority  cannot  be 
considered  equivalent  to  that  of  many  individuals,  who,  excepting  his 
professional  qualifications,  are  at  least  his  equals,  if  not  som^hii^ 
more.  Add  to  wliich,  that  the  mortal  blemish,  the  plague  spot  de- 
nounced by  the  Bishop,  is  not  like  a  minute  heresy  to  be  discerned  only 
by  well-practised  eyes ;  but  b  one,  which,  if  exbting  at  jail,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  observer,  and  most  certainly  could  not  have  escaped 
men  such  as  have  been  before  enumerated.  That  they  did  not  see  it 
may  be  safely  asserted ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  their  united  autho- 
rity may  not  weigh  against  the  single  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

>  Preface,  p  13,  to  Lord  Dudley's  Lcttert. 
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But  even  were  it  admitted,  that  some  amongst  these  honourable  persons 
had  perceived  what  Sir.  Walter  Scott  calls  the  "speculative  errors"  of 
Byron,  it  is  evident  they  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr. 
Blomfield,  and  considered  them  as  decisive  against  his  claim  to  a  monu- 
ment in  a  Christian  church. 

Charity  may,  and  sometimes  does,  by  passing  its  due  bounds,  -cease 
to  be  a  virtue — it  becomes  indifference.  Quite  true;  but  not  more 
true  than  that  zeal  also  may  overstep  its  limits  and  assume  the  character 
of  blind,  presumptuous  intolerance,  or  even  persecution. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  a  very  able  man.  He  has  risen,  as  most 
powerful  Churchmen  have  done  before  him,  by  his  own  efforts  to  his 
high  station;  and  even  without  his  mitre  would  command  r^pect 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  learned  languages  assign  to  him  a 
place,  if  not  amongst  the  first  class  of  scholars,  at  least  amongst  those 
who  have  done  service  by  their  critical  skill  and  ingenuity.  Of  his 
theological  attainments  it  is  not  for  a  layman  to  speak,  but  as  a  preacher, 
he  is  pleasing  and  persuasive,  and  his  episcopal  functions  in  the  most 
important  diocese  of  England  are,  on  the  whole,  it  is  said,  performed 
without  reproach.  But  his  Lordship,  it  may  be  remarked  without  pre- 
sumption, is  not  altogether  &ultles8 — ^he  is  not  quite  without  arrogance 
— he  is  a  little  hasty — ^meekness,  humility,  forb«Eurance,  and  one  or  two 
other  virtues  of  the  infant  church,  suitable  to  its  primitive  condition, 
and  essential  to  its  existence,  have  apparently  been  found  by  Dr.  Blom- 
field not  indispensable  in  a  prelate  of  the  19th  century.  In  Parlia- 
ment, where,  of  course,  a  bishop  must  rank  with  frail  fellow-creatures, 
his  peers,  and  be  judged  as  they  are  judged — ^he  now  and  then  makes  a 
mistake,  as  who  does  not  ?  and  it  was  there  he  made  the  injudicious 
attack  on  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron.  Better  things  might  have  been 
expected  of  him,  for  although  somewhat  of  a  polemic,  he  is  not  charge- 
able with  bigotry,  far  less  with  fanaticism,  and  his  own  accomplishments 
and  early  pursuits  might  have,  without  any  loss  of  episcopal  character, 
rendered  him  a  little  blind  to  the  blemishes  of  Byron.  A  good  deal 
may  be  borne  from  Bishop  Blomfield,  but  when  he  again  invokes 
"justice"  and  " candour,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  on  a  more  fitting 
occasion  than  that  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks.  One  or  two 
of  his  late  exhibitions  have  not  added  to  his  present  fame  nor  general 
influence,  although  they  may  have  made  him,  for  a  few  days,  somewhat 
of  a  favourite  of  a  party ;  and  all  those,  our  sober-minded  fellow-coun- 
trymen, who  seek  for  tranquil  dignity,  unpretending  piety,  and  a 
simplicity  of  mind  and  manners  truly  Christian,  in  the  head  of  the 
English  Church,  make  it  their  earnest  prayer,  that  it  may  please  Heaven 
to  prolong  the  honoured  days  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Byron  had  hard  measure  dealt  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  but  he 
did  not  die  without  leaving  behind  him  friends,  deeply  and  affectionately 
attached  friends,  whom  the  Bishop  himself  would  despise  if  they  suffered 
this  attack  to  pass  unnoticed.     Those  friends,  however,  do  not  prefer 
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their  late  much-loved  associate  to  truth — they  would  not  sacrifice  the 
best  interests  of  society  at  the  shrine  even  of  his.surpassing  &me.  They 
were  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  character,  nor  of  his  writings/  but 
they  know  that  some  of  the  gravest  accusations  levelled  against  him 
had  no  foundation  in  fact;  and  perhaps  the  time  may  come,  when 
justice  may  be  done  to  the  dead  without  injury  to  the  feelings  of  the 
living.  Even  now  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  something  of  him,  and 
it  will  be  said  by  one  who,  perhaps,  knew  him  as  well  as  he  was  known 
by  any  human  being. 

Lord  Byron  had  failings — many  failings  certainly,  but  he  was 
untainted  with  any  of  the  baser  vices ;  and  his  virtues,  his  good  qua- 
lities, were  all  of  the  higher  order.  He  was  honourable  and  open  in 
all  his  dealings — he  was  generous,  ahd  he  was  kind.  He  was  affected 
by  the  distress,  and  rarer  still,  he  was  pleased  with  the  prosperity  of 
others.  Tender-hearted  he  was  to  a  degree  not  usual  with  our  sex — 
and  he  shrunk,  with  feminine  sensibility,  from  the  sight  of  cruelty. 
He  was  true-spoken — ^he  was  affectionate— he  was  very  brave,  if  that  be 
any  praise ;  but  hb  courage  was  not  the  result  of  physical  coolness  or 
indifference  to  danger ;  on  the  contrary,  he  entertained  apprehensions 
and  adopted  precautions,  of  which  he  made  no  secret,  and  was  by  no 
means  ashamed.  His  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  were  the  offspring  of  reflection  and  of  a  fixed  resolution  to  act 
becomingly  and  well.  He  was  alive  to  every  indication  of  good  feeling 
in  others — a  generous  or  noble  sentiment,  a  trait  of  tenderness  or  devo- 
tion, not  only  in  real,  but  in  imaginary  characters,  affected  him  deeply 
— even  to  tears.  He  was,  both  by  his  habits  and  his  nature,  incapable 
of  any  mean  compliance,  any  undue  submission  towards  those  who  com- 
mand reverence  and  exact  flattery  from  men  of  the  highest  genius  ;  and 
it  will  be  the  eternal  praise  of  his  writings,  as  it  was  one  of  the  merits 
of  his  conversation,  that  he  threw  no  lustre  on  any  exploit,  however 
brilliant,  any  character,  however  exalted,  which  had  not  contributed  to 
the  happiness  or  welfare  of  mankind. 

Lord  Byron  was  totally  free  from  envy  and  from  jealousy;  and 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  spoke  of  the  literary  merits  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  terms  which  did  justice  to  them  and  honour  to  himself.* 
He  was  well  aware  of  his  own  great  reputation ;  but  he  was  neither 
vain-glorious,  nor  over-bearing ;  nor  attached  to  his  productions  even 
that  value  which  was  universally  granted  to  them,  and  which  they  will, 
probably,  for  ever  maintain. 

Of  his  lesser  qualities  very  little  need  be  said,  because  his  most 
inveterate  detractors  have  done  justice  to  his  powers  of  pleasing,  and  to 
the  irresistible  charms  of  his  general  deportment.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  about  him,  not  to  be  definitely  described,  but  almost  uni- 
versally felt,  which  captivated  those  around  him,  and  impressed  them, 

*  An  exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  as  regards  SouUiey,  who  assailed  him  perw 
sonally,  with  unsparing  bitterness,  and  whose  merit  he  would  never  acknowledge. 
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in  spite  of  occasional  distrusts,  with  an  attachment  not  only  friendly 
but  fixed.  Part  of  this  fascination  may,  doubtless,  be  ascribed  to  the 
entire  self-abandonment,  the  incautious,  it  may  be  said  the  dangerous, 
sincerity  of  his  private  conversation;  but  his  very  weaknesses  were 
amiable ;  and,  as  has  been  said  of  a  portion  of  his  virtues,  were  of  a 
feminine  character — so  that  the  affection  felt  for  him  was  as  that  for  a 
&vourite  and  sometimes  froward  sister. 

In  mixed  society  Lord  Byron  was  not  talkative,  neither  did  he 
attempt  to  surprise  by  'pointed  or  by  humorous  remarks ;  but  in  all 
companies  he  held  his  own,  and  that  too  without  unbecoming  rivalry 
with  his  seniors  in  age  and  reputation,  and  without  any  offensive  con- 
descension towards  his  inferior  associates.  In  more  famUiar  intercourse 
he  was  a  g^y  companion  and  a  free,  but  he  never  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  good  breeding,  even  for  a  moment.  Indeed  he  was,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word|  a  gentleman. 


It  seems,  however,  that  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Byron  is  to  be  admitted  into  Westminster  Abbey.  That  exclusion  is 
known  throughout  Europe ;  and  what  Lord  Brougham  said  of  it  in  his 
manly  and  most  generous  appeal  to  the  Church  authorities  of  the 
Abbey  will  be  repeated  and  approved  in  every  civilised  country  in  the 
world.  The  noble  Lord  said,  ^'  He  did  not  think  there  was  one  passage 
in  the  history  of  this  country  of  late  years  so  discreditable  to  our  na- 
tional taste,  to  our  reason,  and  to  our  good  sense,  as  the  refusal  to  erect 
this  statue."  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this,  as  Lord  Brougham 
added,  was  said  by  the  man  who  had  been  '^  thrown  into  personal  hos- 
tility with  Lord  Byron — an  hostility  which  lasted  for  twenty  years, 
and  was  recorded  by  the  poet."  In  France,  in  Germany  (Germany, 
whose  greatest  ornament  was  amongst  the  first  mourners  over  his  un- 
timely g^ve),  in  Italy — his  beloved  Italy — where  every  print  of  his 
footsteps  is  traced  and  pointed  out  with  an  affectionate  reverence:— in 
these  countries,  what  must  be  thought,  what  said,  of  this  strange,  this 
foolish,  intolerance  ? — and  Greece,  too, — what  must  be  her  amazement 
to  learn  that  a  Chrbtian  Bishop — his  fellow-countryman — had  lifted  up 
a  voice  in  the  great  Council  of  the  British  nation  against  his  &me  and 
against  his  memory,  and  denied  a  Christian  monument  to  him  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  last  glorious  struggle  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross? 

Greece  preserves,  with  pious  affection,  some  portion  of  his  relics ; 
and,  at  the  solemn  ceremony  which  consigned  them  to  the  tomb,  it  was 
the  consolation  of  those  who  had  witnessed  his  last  generous  efforts, 
that  his  remains,  denied  to  them,  would  find  repose  and  honour  in  his 
native  country.^     ^'  His  body,"  said  the  eloquent  Greek,  ^^  rests  only  a 

>  When  the  Greeks  evacuated  Mesolonghi,  after  their  heroic  resistance,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1825,  these  relics  were  removed  from  the  church,  in  order  to  be  deposited  in  a 
place  of  safety,  but  they  were  lost  during  the  confusion  of  the  retreat. — [1855.] 
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few  days  longer  on  the  &ce  of  our  land,  his  adopted  country ;  it  is  not 
confided  to  her  bosom— it  is  transferred  to  the  land  which  he  honoured 
by  his  birth."     ' 

And  he  thus  concluded : — 

''  He  is  at  this  moment  lamented  by  thousands  of  Christians ;  and 
the  temple  of  the  Most  High  God  re-echoes  no  other  sound  than  hymns 
— than  supplications — that  his  venerated  remams  may  journey  safely  to 
his  native  laud,  and  that  his  soul  may  find  rest  where  the  souls  of  tbe 
just  repose."  * 

Such  was  the  prayer  of  the  Greek  Christian  layman;  but  the 
English  Christian  Bishop  hopes  that  no  record  of  this  his  countryman — 
of  Byron — may  be  ever  seen  in  the  great  Christian  church  of  his  own 
land.  Be  it  so.  But  will  that  exclusion  answer  its  purpose  ?  Will 
those  who  worship  or  wander  in  that  venerable  pile,  and  there  survey 
the  many  tributes  to  the  illustrious  dead — will  they  forget  Byron  be- 
cause his  name  is  not  seen  there  ?  The  question  may  be  answered  by 
the  allusion  which  Byron  himself  made,  in  his  verses  addressed  to  the 
Countess  of  Jersey,  to  the  well  known  description  by  Tacitus  of  the  funeral 
of  Junia,  widow  of  Caius  Cassius,  and  sister  of  Marcus  Brutus  : — 

"  What  ^ost  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  decked  that  passing  pageantry  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  the  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  he  was  not  there." 

1844. 


When  it  became  generally  known  that  Westminster  Abbey  was^ 
finally  closed  {^inst  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  several  applications 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  some  other  public 
building — and  the  learned  and  reverend  master  of  Trinity  Collie, 
Cambridge,  showed  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  contaminating  his  pupils 
by  giving,  in  the  noble  library,  amongst  the  memorials  of  the  great 
men  who  have  added  lustre  to  that  royal^  foundation,  a  most  conspicuous 
position  to  the  statue  of  Byron. — [1855.] 

^  T«  fSfiui  v»u  oXiyetf  hfii^etf  kxi/ifi  ftitu  tit  «-•  fl'^«V«Mr«r  rn;  yi^s  futf,  r^s  Ams  ric- 
r^ih»(  r»u — ilf  ^et^aithrm  tit  ritf  i.y»iXa(  mt-^fHTac^i^irmt  its  rnv  ^v,  <r^v  iv'M* 
Wifitifftv  h  yimiffU  fv,  f 

♦  ♦»♦♦♦ 

ayri/3«a  %X»f   vfipevfy  ix»s  SKtriaf  im.  >«  iutTiv*%t^9Vf  rk  rtfiiig'fua  Xtl-^tttei  v»v  tig  rJrv  «■«• 
T^tmnv  r»u  yi»i»,  m«}  vk  dfav'av^ii  n  ^pv^^  r»v  ivu  §i  itKOi^s  kvm^»v«trtu. — Extracted  from 
the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Mr.  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  since  Minister  at  the  Court  of  / 
London,  published  at  Paris,  in  1836.     A  translation  of  it  may  be  found  in  WaddingtonV 
Visit  to  Greece,  p.  243,  Appendix.  / 
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